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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

LYBIO  POBTBT. — ITS  OONDITION  FBOM  THB  TIMB  OV  BOSOAH  AND 
OABCILABSO  DB  LA  YBGA.  —  OAHTOiUl,  FIGI7BBOA,  B8PI1IBL,  MON- 
TEMATOBi  BABAHONA  BB  SOTO,  BUFO,  DAMIAN  DB  YBGAS,  FA- 
DIIXA,  MALDONADO,  LUIS  DB  LBON,  FEBNAKDO  DB  HBBBBBA  AXD 
HIS  POETICAL  LANOUAGB*  BSPINOSA's  OOLLBOTION,  XAKOBL  DB 
POBTUGAL,  MBSA,  LBDBSHA  AND  THE  0ONGEPTIBTA8.  —  OULTISMO, 
AND  BIMILAB  BAD  TASTB  BT  OTHBB  C0UNTBIB8. — o6nGOBA  AND 
HIS  FOLLOWBB8,  YILLAMBDIANA,  FABAYIOINO,  BOOA  T  8BBNA, 
ANTONIO  DB  YEGA,  PANTALKON,  YIOLANTB  DBL  OIBLO,  MBLO, 
MONOAYO,  LA  TOBBB,  YEBGAbA,  BOZAS,  ULLOA,  BALAZAB. — FASH- 
ION AND  PBEYALBNCB  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  g6nGOBA.  —  BFFOBT8 
TO  OYBBTUBN  IT  BY  LOPB  DB  YBGA,  QUBYBDO,  AND  0THBB8.  — > 
MBDBARO^  ALOAZAB,  ABGUI^O,  BALYA8. 

A  DKCUDKDLT  lyric  tendency  is  perceptible  in  Spanish 
literatare  from  the  first. '  The  ballads  are  full  ef  it,  and 
occasionally  we  find  snatches  of  songs  that  seem  almost 
as  old  as  the  earliest  ballads.   All  this,  of  course, 
belongs  to  a  period  so  -remote  and  rude,   that  spaniah 
what  it  produced  was  national,  because  Spain  ^^^ 
had  as  yet  no  intercourse  with  other  European  countries 
that  drew  after  it  any  of  their  culture  and  refinement. 
Later,    we  have    seen   how   the  neighboring   Provgngal 
sometimes  gave  its  measures  and  tones  to  the  Castilian  ; 
and  how  both,   so  far  as   Spain  was  concerned,  were 
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fashioned  by  the  tastes  of  the    different  courts  of  the 
country  down  to  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

But,  from  the  next  age,  which  was  that  of  Boscan 
and  Garcilasso,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  Span- 
ish lyric  poetry ;  for,  from  that  period,  not  only  the  forms, 
but  the  genius,  of  the  more  cultivated  Italian  are  per- 
ceptible, in  a  manner  that  does  not  permit  us  for  a  mo- 
ment to  question  their  great  influence  and  final  success. 
Still,  the  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  two 
nations^was  so  great,  that  the  poetry  of  Spain  could  not 
be  drawn  into  such  relations  with  the  Italian  models  set 
before  it  as  was  at  first  attempted.  Two  currents,  there- 
fore, were  at  once  formed ;  and  after  the  first 
*  encounter  between  them,  in  which  Castillejo  was 
the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  those  who 
strove  to  prevent  their  union,  the  respective  streams 
have  continued  to  flow  on,  side  by  side,  but  still  separate 
from  each  other,  down  to  our  own  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  influence  of 
such  poetry  as  had  filled  the  Cancioneros  from  the  time 
of  John  the  Second  was  still  acknowledged,  and  Bibero, 
Costana,  Heredia,  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  and  their  contem- 
poraries, continued  to  be  read,  though  they  no  longer 
enjoyed  the  fashionable  admiration  which  had  once  waited 
on  them.  But  the  change  that  was  destined  to  overthrow 
the  school  to  which  these  poets  belonged  was  rapidly 
advancing;  and  if  it  were  not  the  most 'favorable  that 
could  have  been  made  in  Spanish  lyric  poetry,  ft  was  one 
which,  as  we  hav^  seen,  the  brilliant  success  of  Garci- 
lasso, and  the  circumstances  producing  and  attending  it, 
rendered  inevitable.* 

Among  those  who  contributed  avowedly  to  this  change 
was  Cantordl,  who,  in  15*78,  published  a  vol- 
ume  of  verse,  m  the-  Preface  to  which  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  tiiat  Spain  had  hardly  produced  a 
poet' deserving  the  name,  except  Garcilasso; — a  poet, 
as  he  truly  adds,  formed  on  Italian  models,  and  one 
whoge  footsteps  he  himself  follows,   though  at  a  very 

1  See  what  is  said  in  Chap.  in.  on  Acuua,  Cetiua,  SUvestre,  etc 
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humble  distance.'    Another  of  the  lyric  poets  of  the  same 
period,  and  one  who,  with  better  success,  took  the  same 
direction,  wa«  Francisco  de  Figueroa,  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  whose  few  Castilian  poems     *^'*'^*** 
are  still  acknowledged  in  the  more  choice  collections  of 
his  native  literature,  but  who  lived  so  long  in  Italy,  and 
devoted  himself  so  earnestly  to  the  study  of  its  language, 
that  he  wrote  Italian  verse  with  purity,  as  well  as  Span- 
ish.*    To  these  should  be  added  Vicente  EspinSl, 
who  invented  the  dScimas,  or  revived  the  use      ^ 
of  them,  and  who,  in  a  volume  of  poetry  printed  in  1591, 
distinguishes  the  Italian  forms,  to  which  he  gives  pre- 
cedence, from  the  Castilian,  in  which  his  efforts,  though 
fewer  in  number,  are  occasionally  more  beautiful  than 
anything  he  wrote  in  the  forms  he  preferred.* 

But  the  disposition  to  follow  the  great  masters  of  ItsAy 
was  by  no  means  so  general  as  the  examples  of  Cantordl, 
Figueroa,  and  Espinel  might  seem  to  imply.  Their  cases 
are,  in  fact,  extreme  cases,  as  we  can  sie  from  the  circum- 
stance, that,  though  Montemayor  in  his  "  Diana  " 
was  a  professed  imitator  of  Sannazaro,  still,  ^****"3ror. 
among  the  poems  scattered  through  that  prose  pastoral, 
and  in  a  volume  which  he  afterwards  printed,  are  found 
many  pieces  —  and  some  of  them  among  the  best  he  has 
left  —  that  belong  decidedly  to  the*  older  and  more  nar 
tional  school.*    Similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  other 

*  **  0T>ra8  Po^ticas  de  Lomas  de  Canto-  nandez,  Madrid.    Bat,  though  it  is  highly 

rtl,"  Madrid,  1578,  12mo.    It  opens  with  polished,  it  is  not  inspired  by  a-maaottline 

a  translation  from  TansiUo,  and  the  lyrical  genius. 

portions  of  the  three  books  into  which  it  is  ^  **  Birersas  Kimas  de  V.  Espinel,**  Ha- 

divided  are  in  the  Italian  manner  •,  but  the  drid,  1G91,  18mo.    His  lines  on  Seeking 

rest  is  often  more  national  in  its  forms.  Occasions  for  Jealousy  (f.  78)   are  very 

8  Figueroa,  (bom  1640,  died  1620,)  often  happy,  and  his  OomplalntB  against  Past 

called  M  Divino,  was  perhaps  more  known.  Happiness  (f.  128)  are  better  than  those  on 

and  admired  in  Italy,  during  the  greater  the  same  subject  by  Silvestr^  Obras,  1609, 

part  of  his  life,  than  he  was  in  Spain  ;  but  f>  71. 

he  died  at  last,  much  honored,  in  AlcaU,  *  Montemayor,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 

his  native  city.    His  poetry  is  dated  in  introduced  the  prose  pastorals,  in  imita- 

1572,   and  was   circulated  in  manuscript  tion  of  Sannazaro,  into  Spanish,  in  1642 ; 

quite  as  early  as  that  date  implies ;  but  it  and  a  collection  of  his  poetry,  called  a 

was  not  printed,  I  think,  till  it  appeared  in  **  Cancionero,"  was  printed  in  1664.    In 

1626,  at  Lisbon,  in  a  minute  volume  under  the  editioiu  of  Madrid,  1688,  and  AlcaU, 

the  auspices  of  Luis  Tribaldo  de  Toledo,  1663, 12mo,  which  I  €be,  about  one  third 

chronicler  of  Portugal.    It  is  also  in  the  of  the  volume  is  in  the  Castilian  measures 

twentieth  volume  of  the  collection  of  Per-  and  manner  ;  after  which  it  is  formally 
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auihorB.of  the  same  period.  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  of 
whose. lyric  poems  only  a  few  have  reached  us,  was  by 
no  means  exclusively  of  the  Italian  school,  though  his 
principal  work,  the  fi»mous  "  Tears  of  Angelica,''  is  in 
Bnfoaiid  *^®  manner  of  Ariosto.*  And  Rufo,  while  he 
others.  etrove  to  tread  in.  the  footsteps  of  Petrarch,  had 
yet  within  him  a  Castilian  genius,  which  seems  to  have 
compelled  him,  as  if  against  his  wiU,  to  return  to  the 
paths  of  the  elder  poets  of  his  own  country.''  A  still 
larger  number  of  the  contemporary  lyrics  of  Damian  de 
Yegas'^  and  Pedro  de  Padilla  ^  are  national  in  their  tone ; 
but  best  of  all  is  this  tone  heard,  at  this  period,  from 
liopez  Maldonado,  who,  sometimes  in  a  gay  spirit,  and 
sometimes  in  one  full  of  tenderness  and  melancholy,'  is 
almost  uniformly  inspired  by  the  popular  feeling  and  true 
to  the  popular  instincts." 

umonnoed,  "  Here  begin  the  Bonnets,  ecai'  most  of  it  in  the  (dd  manner  ]  and  nearly 

eton'eg,  and  other  pieces  in  the  measures  all  of  it  rtry  dnU.    Bee  ante,  Chap.  XX. 
of  Italian  yerse."    A  aanq^  occurs   in       »  "  Pedro  de  Padilla,  Egiogfts,  Bonetos," 

the  first  book  of  the  "Diana,"  on  the  re-  ec.,  Sevllla,  1582,  4to,  it.  246.    There  are 

grets  of  a  shepherdess  who  had  driven  her  many  lyrics  in  this  coUeotion,  glosas,  vi- 

lover  to  despair,  which  is  -very  sweet  and  llancicot,  and  letriUaa,  thi^  are  quite  Ga«- 

natoral,  and  is  well  translated  by  old  Bar-  tilian  j  some  of  them  spirited  and  pleasant 

tiiolomew  Yong  in  his  version  of  the  Diana  Others  may  be  found  in  his  **TheBoro  de 

(London,  1606,  folio,  p.  8).    Polo,  who  con-  Varias  PoesisB,"  (Madrid,   1687,   12mo,) 

tinned  the  Dianl^  pursued  the  same  course  where,  however,  there  are  yet  m<M:e-in  the 

in  the  poems  he  inserted  in  h|p  continua-  Italian  forms.    He  published,  also,  ^  Jaf- 

-tion,  and  good  trandations  of  several  of  din  Bspiritual,**  1684,  a  ooUeotion  of  re- 

them  may  be  Ibnnd  in  Tong.  Ugious  lyrical  poetry,  the  least  desirable 

"  The  works  of  Montemayor  touching  on  of  his  works,  and  in  1587  a  religious  nar- 

Devotion  and  Beligion  "  —  those,  I  pre-  rative  poem  in  nine  cantos  of  octave  verse, 

«ame,  in  his    "  Oancioneio  *' —  are   pro-  entitled  "Grandesa  y  Xzc^nciaa  de  la 

<hibited  in  the  Index  of  1667,  and  in  that  Yirgen,  Nuestra  genera." 
of  1790.  10  The  "  Cancionero  "  of  Maldonado  was 

•  The  lyrio  poetry  of  Barahona  de  Soto  printed  at  Madrid,  1586,  ff.  189,  in  4to, 

-is  to  be  sought  among  the  works  of  SU-  and  the  best  piurts  of  it  are  the  amatory 

vestre,  1599,  and  in  tlie  "  Tlores  de  Poetas  poetry,  some  of  which  is  found  in  the  third 

Hustres,"  by  Espinosa,  YalladoUd,  1606,  volume  of  Taber's  ^^Floresta."    One  more 

4to.  poet  might  have  been  added  here,  as  writ^ 

f  "  Las  Se^sdentaa  Apotegmas  de  Juan  ing  in  the  old  measures,  —  Joachim  Bo- 

Bufo,  y  otras  Obras  en  Verso,"  Toledo,  mero   de   Qepeda,  —  whose   works   were 

1696)  8vo.    The  Apotegmas  are,  in  fact,  printed  at  Seville,  1582,  in  4to,  and  contain 

anecdotes  in  proee.    His  sonnets  and  con-  a  good  many  cancionesj  motes,  and  glo- 

eiones  are  not  so  good  as  his  Letter  to  his  sas ;  among  the  rest,   three   remarkable 

Son  and  his  oOier  more  Castilian  poems,  sonnets,  presented  by  him  to  Philip.  II.  as 

Buch  as  the  one  relating  to  the  war  in  he  passed  through  Badajoz,  where  Qepeda 

Jnanden,  where  he  served.  lived,  to  take  possession  of  Portugal,  in 

s  "Libro  de  PoAfa,  por  iFray  Damian  1580.    But  the  whole  volume  is  marked 

de  Tegas,"  Toledo,  1590,  12mo,  above  a  with  conceits  and  quibbles, 
thonsaod  pages }   most  et  it   regions  *, 
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But  it  Bhoiild  not  be  forgotten  that  during  the  eiame 
period  lived  the  two  greatest  lyrical  poets  that  Spain 
has  ever  produced,  —  exercising  little  influence  over  each 
other,  and  still  less  over  their  own  times.     Qf  one  of 
them,  Luis  de  Leon,  who  died  in  1691,  after  hav-  i^ig^ 
ing  given  hardly  anything  of  his  poetry  to  the  ^^ 
world,  we  have  already  spoken.    The  other  was  Fernando 
de  Herrera,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Seville,"  of  whom  terwmdode 
we  know  only  that  he  lived  in  the  latter  part  h«"«»- 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  that  he  died  in  1597,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three  years ;  that  Cervantes  wrote  a  sonnet 
in  his  honor  ;^  and  that,  in  1619,  his  friend  Francisco 
Pacheco,  the  painter,  published  his  works,  with  a  Preface 
by  the  kindred  spirit  of  Rioja.** 

That  Serrera  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  unpub- 
lished poetry  of  Luis  de  Leon  is  certain,  because  he  cites 
it  in  his  learned  commentary  on  Garcilasso,  printed  in 
1580 ;  but  that  he  placed  Oarcilasso  de  la  Vega  above 
Luis  de  Leon  is  no  less  certain  from  the  same  com- 
mentary, where  he  ofben  expresses  an  opinion  that  Gar<- 

u  Henent'i  prstees  of  SoTlUe  and  tbfi  p.  3)  givet  a  life  of  him.  He  was,  too,  a 
Ooadalquiyir  suf^iently  betray  his  origin,  man  of  some  learning,  and  entered  into  a 
■o  constant  are  they.  Tbey^Lre,  too,  B<Htte-  oontrorersy  witb  Qoevedo  oo  the  question 
times  among  the  happy  specimens  of  his  of  making  Santa  Teresa  a  co-patroness  of 
Terse }  for  instance,  in  the  ode  in  hxmaar  <ft  Spain  with  Santiago,  which  Que-redo  re- 
st. Ferdinand,  who  rescued  Seville  from  sisted }  besides  which,  in  164^  he  pnb- 
tbe  Moors,  and  in  the  elegy,  **Bien  debes  Ushed  in  4to,  at  SeviUe,  his  «*  Arte  de  la 
asoonder  sereno  oielo."  Pintura,  su  Antlgnedad  y  Omndesas/*  a 

u  Navarreie,  Yida  de  Cervantes,  1819,  rare  work,  praised  by  Cean  Bermodes, 

p.  447.    The  date  of  Herrera's  death  is  which  I  have  seldom  seen,  Pacheco  died  in 

given  on  the  sure  authority  of  some  MS.  IdM.    Sedano  (Pamaso  Espanol,Tom.  III. 

notes  of  Pacheco,  his  friend,  published  in  p.  117,  and  Tom.  YII.  p.  92)  gives  two 

the  Semanario  Pintoresco,  1845,  p.  299 }  epigrams  of  Paoheco,  which  are  connected 

before  which  it  was  unknown.  These  notes  with  his  art,  and  which  gedano  praises,  I 

are  taken  from  an  interesting  MS.  which  think,  more    tiian    they  d«i«rve  to  be 

seems  to  have  been  the  rough  and  imper-  praised.    By  Car  the  best  account  of  P»- 

liect  draft  of  the  **  Xn^ines  "  and  "  Elogia  dieco  and  his  Treatise  on  Faintdng  is  to 

Virorum  Illustrium,*'  which  Antonio  (Bib.  be  found  in  Stirling's  "  Artiste  of  Spain,'* 

Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  456)  says  Pacheco  gave  1848,  Vol.  I.  pp.  462^479.  His  few  poems, 

to  the  weU-known  Count  Buke  Olivares,  imitated  frmn  JBenera,  toe  in  Bibadeney- 

and  out  of  which  a  notice  of  liope  de  Vega,  ra's  Biblioteca,  Tom.  XXXU.,  1854. 
constituting  its  leading  article,  was  printed       ^  Paoheoo's  edition  is  aoeompanied  witti 

with  the  first  edition  of  the  **  Jemsaleil  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author  from  a  piotuie 

Conquistada,"  1009.    They  are  in  the  Be-  by  the  editor,  which  has  often  been  en- 

manario  Brudito,  1844,  pp.  874,  etc.    See  graved  since.    But  though  Herrera  ttius 

also  Navarrete,  Ylda  de  Cervantes,  pp.  had  Paoheco  for  a  Ijriend,  he  was,  we  am 

536,  537.     Pacheco  was  a  good  painter,  told,  very  deficient  in  taste  for  the  arts, 

and  Cean  Bermudes  (Dlccionario,  Tom.  IT,  Ceao  Beimudes,  Bicdon.,  Tom.  III.  p.  2M. 
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cilasso  was  the  greatest  of  all  Spanish  poets ; "  —  an 
opinion  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  volume  of  his  own 
poetry  published  by  himself  in  1582,  which  is  alto- 
gether in  the  Italian  manner  adopted  by  Garcilasso,  and 
which,  increased  by  poems  of  a  different  character  in  the 
editions  of  Pacheco,  in  1619,  and  of  Fernandez,  in  1808," 
constitutes  all  we  possess  of  Herrera's  verse,  though  cer- 
tainly not  all  he  wrote." 

Some  parts  of  the  volume  published  by  himself  have 
little  value^  such  as  most  of  the  sonnets,  —  a  form  of 
composition  on  which  he  placed  an  extravagant  esti- 
mate.^'' Other  parts  are  excellent.  Such  are  his  elegies, 
which  are  in  terza  rima,  and  of  which  the  one  addressed 
to  Love  beseeching  Eepose  is  full  of  passion,  while  that 
in  which  he  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  resource  of 
tears  is  full  of  tenderness  and  the  gentlest  harmony." 
But  his  principal  success  is  in  his  carusones.  Of  these 
he  wrote  sixteen.  The  least  fortunate  of  them  is,  per- 
haps, the  one  where  he  most  strove  to  imitate  Pindar ; 
—  that  on  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  the  Alpuxarras, 
which  he  has  rendered  cold  by  founding  it  on  the  iSreek 
mythology.  The  best  are  one  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
gained  by  Herrera's  favorite  hero,  tlfc  young  and  gen- 

>4  M  Xq  oQf  Spain,  beyond  all  oompari-  to  haye  been  finished  by  Herre»  aboat 

Bon,  Garoilasso   stands   first,"   he   says,  1590,  is  probably  lost, 

(p.  409,)  and  repeats  the  same  opinion  m  In  some  remarks  by  the  licentiate 

often  elsewhere.  Enrique  de  Doarte,  prefixed  to  the  edition 

u  The  edition  of  Eemandes,  the  most  of  Herrera*8  poetiy  printed  In  1619,  ho 

complete  of  all,  and  twice  printed,  is  in  the  says,  that,  a   few   days  after   Herrera*s 

fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  his  **  Poesias  death,  a  bound  volume,  containing  all  his 

Castellanas."    The  longer  poems  of  Her-  poetical  works,  prepared  by  himself  for 

vera,  which  we  know  only  by  their  un-  the  press,  was  destroyed,  and  that  his 

promising  titles,  are  **The  Battle  of  the  wintered    manuscripts    would    probably 

Qiants,"   >*  The  Bape    of    Proserpine,"  have  shared  the  same  fitte,  if  ttiey  had 

**The  Amadis,"  and  "The  Loves  of  Lau-  not  been  carefully  collected  by  Pacheco. 

Bino    and   Corona.*'     Perhaps   we   have  v  In  his  commentary  on  GarcUasso  he 

reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  unpub-  says,  "The  sonnet  is  the  most  beautiful 

lished  Velogue*  and  **  Castilian  Verses,"  Ibrm  of  composition  in  Spanish  and  Italian 

which  last  may  have  been  in  the  old  Gas-  poetry,  and  the  one  that  demands   the 

tilian  measures.    In  1572,  he  published  a  most  art  in  its  construction  and  the  great* 

descriptive  account  of  the  war  of  Cyprus  est  grace."    (p.  66.) 

and  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and,  in  1692,  a  u  The  lady  to  whom  Herrera  dedicated 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  taken  ftom  the  his  love,  in  a  spirit  of  pure  and  Platonic 

Latin  "Lives  of  the  Three  Thomases,"  by  affection  little  known  to  Spanish  poetry, 

Stapleton,  the  obnoxious  Bnglish  Papist,  is   said   to  have   been   the  Countess  of 

(Wood's  AthensB,  ed.  Bliss,  Tom.  I.  p.  Gelves. 
671.)    A  History  of  Spain,  said  by  Bioja 
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erous  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  one  on  the  overthrow 
of  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  in  his  disastrous  invaaion  of 
Africa.  Both  were  probably  written  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  everywhere  stirred  by  the  great  events  that 
called  them  forth ;  and  both  were  fortunately  connected 
with  those  feelings  of  loyalty  and  religion  that  always 
seemSd  to  spring  up  together  in  the  minds  of  the  Span- 
ish people,  and  to  be  of  kindred  with  all  their  highest 
poetical  inspirations. 

The  first  —  that  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  which  eman- 
cipated many  thousand  Christian  captives,  and  stopped 
the  second  westward  advance  of  the  Crescent  —  is  a  lofty 
and  cheerfal  hymn  of  victory,  mingling,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  jubilant  exultation  which  breaks  forth  in  the 
Psalms  and  Prophecies  on  the  conquests  of  the  Jews  over 
their  unbelieving  enemies,  with  the  feelings  of  a  devout 
Spaniard  at  the  thought  of  so  decisive  an  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  and  hated  enemy  of  his  faith  and  country. 
The  other,  —  an  ode  on  the  death  of  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
—  composed,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  vein  of  despondency, 
is  still  romantic  and  striking,  even  more,  perhaps,  than 
its  rival.  That  unfortunate  monarch,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  chivalrous  princes  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne  in 
Christendom,  uSidertook,  in  1678,  to  follow  up  the  great 
victory  of  Lepanto  by  rescuing  the  whole  of  the  North 
of  Africa  from  the  Moslem  yoke,  under'  which  it  had  so 
long  groaned,  and  to  restore  to  their  homes  the  multitudes 
of  Christians  who  were  there  suffering  the  most  cruel 
servitude.  He  perished  in  the  generous  attempt ;  hardly 
^fty  of  his  large  army  returning  to  recount  .the  details 
of  the  fatal  battle,  in  which  he  himself  had  disappeared 
among  the  heaps  of  unrecognized  slain.  But  so  fond  and 
fervent  was  the  popular  admiration,  that,  for  above  a 
century  afterwards,  it  was  believed  in  Portugal  that  Don 
Sebastian  would  still  return  and  resume-  the  power  which, 
for  a  time,  had  both  dazzled- and  deluded  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects." 

M  There  is  a  book  on  this  ^bject  which  count  of  a  pastry-cook  of  Madrigal,  who, 
should  not  be  entirely  orerlooked  in  a  his-  seventeen  years  after  the  rout  in  Afrioa, 
tozy  of  Spanish  literature.    It  is  an  ac-    passed  himself  oif  ih  Spain  as  Don  Sebas, 

1* 
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To  the  main  facts  in  this  melancholy  disaster  Herrera 
has  happily  given  a  religious  turn.  He  opens  his  ode 
with  a  lament  for  the  affliction  of  Portugal,  and  then  goes 
on  to  show  that  the  generous  glory  which  should  have 
accompanied  such  an  effort  against  the  common  enemy 
of  Christendom  had  been  lost  in  a  cruel  defeat,  because 
those  who  undertook  the  great  expedition  had  been  ntoved 
only  by  human  ambition,  forgetting  the  higher  Christian 
feelings  that  should  have  carried  them  into  a  war  against 
the  infidel.     In  this  spirit,  he  cries  out,  — 

But  woe  to  them  who,  trasting  in  the  strength 
Of  horsies  and  their  chariots'  multitude, 
Have  hastened,  Lybia,  to  thy  desert  sands !  — 
O,  woe  to  them  1  for  theirs  is  not  a  hope 
'  That  humbly  seeks  for  everlasting  light, 
But  a  presumptuous  pride,  that  claims  beforehand 
The  uncertain  victory,  and  ere  their  eyes 
Have  looked  to  Heaven  for  help,  with  confident 
And  hsoileAed  hearts  divides  the  nnwon  spoils. 
But  He  who  holds  the  headstrong  back  from  ruin  — 
The  God  of  Israel  —  hath  relaxed  his  hand, 
And  they  have  rushed  —  the  chariot  and  the  charioteer. 
The  horse  and  horseman  —  down  the  dread  abyss 
His  anger  has  prepared  for  Uieir  presumption.^ 

Complaints,  not  entirely  without  foundaition,  have  been 

tian,  and  induced  Anna  of  Austria,  a  natu-  mance  of  Patricio  de  la  Escosura,  —  "  Ni 

ral  daughter  of  Bon    John   of  Austria,  Bey  ni  Boque,"  in  four  small   volumes, 

Hying  in  a  convent  at  Madrigal,  to  give  1836, — is  entirely  founded  on  the  account 

him  rich  Jewels,  which  led  to  the  detection  printed  in  1595,  using  sometimes  its  very 

of  the  firaud.    The  story  is  interesting  and  words,    but   assuming    always   that   the 

well  told,  and  was  first  printed  in  1595,  at  pastry-cook  was  really  the  unhappy  king 

Cadiz,  under   the  title  of  "  A  History  of  of  Portugal.    The  play  is  believed  to  have 

G^abriel  de  Espinosa,  the  Pastry-cook  of  been  written   by  Geronymo  de    Cuellar. 

Madrigat,  who  pretended  to  be  King  Don  See  Miinch  ron  BeUinghausen,  p.  69. 

Sebastian  of  Portugal »    Of  course,  PhUip  »  Ai  de  los  que  pasiaron,  confladoa 
II.  did -not  deal  gently  with  one  who  made  En  bus  cavallos,  y  en  la  muchedumbre 

such  pretensions  to  the  crown  he  himself  De  bub  carroB,  en  ti,  Libia  desiertal 

had  clutched,  or  with  any  of  his  abetters.  "^  en  bu  yigor  y  ftierqa>  engafiadoa, 

The  pastry-cook  and  a  monk  on  whom  he  Sf  ■;^"*>?  "^  esperMiQa  &  aquella  cnmbw 

v«  J  •       ^  J  v«    ^  !.»  w  iv  1.  ^  D'  etema  luz  ;  maa  con  sobervja  delta 

had  imposed  his  fictions  were  both  hanged,  g.  ofrecieron  la  incierta 

after  undergoing  the  usual  appliances  of  Victoria,  y  sin  bolver  &  Bioa  iub  q}oi, 

racks  and  tortures  j  and  the  poor  princess  Con  ierto  cnello  y  coraQon  uftno, 

was  degraded  from  her  rank,  and  shut  up  8°^°  atendieron  Blempre  i  Iob  despojoil 

in  a  conventual  ceU  for  life.    There  is  an '  J  f  S*"*^  **  ^"^^  f  J* V^fifn^^^ 

, .-         ^       ,  ,,   ^  Y  loa  dexo  ;  —  y  cay6  en  despenadero 

anonymous  play  of   moderate   merit  be-  El  carro,  y  el  cavaUo  y  cavallero. 
longing  to  the  reign  of  PhiUp  IV.,  entitled  Veraofte  Fern.  Herrera,  Sevma, 

"  El  Pastelero  de  Madrigal  •, »'  and  the  Bo-  1619,  4to,  p.  8fl0. 
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made  against  Herrera's  poetry,  on  the  ground  that  he 
wants  a  suflSciently  disorimiuating  taste  in  the  choice  of 
his  words.  Quevedo,  who,  when  he  printed  the  poems 
of  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  as  models  of  purity  in*  style, 
first  made  this  suggestion,  intimates  that  his  objections 
do  not  apply  to  the  volume  of  poetry  published  by  Her- 
reraTiimself,  but  to  the  additions  that  were  made  to  it 
after  the  author's  death  by  his  friend  Pacheco.^  But, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  this  intimation  be 
strictly  true  or  not,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  when  Her- 
rera's  taste  was  formed  and  forming,  the  Castilian  was 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  described  to  have  been  about 
1540  by  the  wise  author  of  the  "  Dialogue  on  Lan- 
guages" ;  —  that  is,  it  was  not,  in  all  respects,  Utted  for 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  more  cultivated  lyric  poetry. 
Herrera  felt  this  diJBficulty,  and  somewhat  boldly  under- 
took to  find  a  remedy  for  it. 

The  course  he  pursued  is  suflSciently  pointed  out  in 
the  acute,  but  pedantic,  notes  which  he  has  published  to 
his  edition  of  Garcilasso.^  He  began  by  claim-  Herrera»B 
ing  the  right  to  throw  out  of  the  higher  poetry  caetman. 
all  words  that  gave  a  common  or  familiar  air  to  the 
thought.  He  introducied  and  defended  inversions  and 
inflections  approaching  those  in  the  ancient  classical  lan- 
guages. And  he  adopted,  and  sometimes  succeeded  in 
naturalizing  in  the  Castilian,  words  from  the  Latin,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Greek.  A  moderate  and  cautious  use 
of  means  like  these  was,  perhaps,  desirable  in  his  time, 
as  the  author  of  the  "  Dialogue  on  Languages  "  had  al- 
ready endeavored  to  show.  But  the  misfortune  with  Her- 
rera was,  that  he  carried  his  practice,  if  not  his  doctrines, 
too  far,  and  has  thus  occasionally  given  to  his  poetry  a 
stiff  and  formal  air,  ^nd  made  it,  not  only  too  much  an 
imitation  of  the  Latin  or  the  Italian,  but  a  slight  an- 
ticipation of  the  false  taste  of  66ngora,  that  so  soon  be- 
came fashionable.     This  is  particularly  tn^  of  his  sonnets 

*  ^  Boe  the  addretsfs  of  Queredo  to  his  as  good  OasttUan,  which  firom  their  natore 

readers  bi  the  **  Poesias  del  Bachiller  de  la  they  were  when  Herrera  used  them. 
Torre."    Some  of  the  words,  however,  to       ^  Obras  de  OaTdlasso,  1680,  pp.  76, 190, 

which  he  objects,  like  pen«o«o,  m/amio,  120,  678,  and  other  places. 
dudansa,  etc.,  have  beea  recognised  since 
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and  sestinas,  which  are  often  involved  and  awkward  in 
their  structure ;  but  in  his  more  solemn  odes^  and  espe- 
cially  in  those  where  the  stanzas  are  regular,  each  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  or  more  lines,  there  is  a  ''  long-resound- 
ing march  "  and  a  grand  lyric  movement,  that  sweep  on 
their  triumphant  way  in  old  Castilian  dignity,  quite  un- 
conscious of  a  spirit  of  imitation,  and  quite  beyond  its 
reach. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  lyric  poetry  in  highest 
favor  among  thj^  more  cultivated  classes  of  Spanish  so« 
ciety,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
collection  of  Pedro  Espinosa,  ^ititled  "  Flowers  from  the 
sspinosa'B  •Most  Famous  Poets  of  Spain,"  than  from  any 
piorea.  other  single  volume,  or  firom  any  single  author.** 
It  was  printed  in  1605,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  the 
works  of  about  sixty  poets  of  that  period,  including 
Espinosa  himself,  of  whom  we  have  sixteen  pieces  that 
are  worthy  of  their  place.  Most  of  the  collection  con- 
sists of  lyric  verse  in  the  usual  forms,  —  chiefly  Italian, 
but  not  unfirequently  national,  —  and  many  of  the  writers 
are  familiar  to  us.  Among  them  are  Lope  de  Yega, 
Quevedo,  and  others  already  noticed,  together  with  G<5n- 
gora,  the  Argensolas,  and  some  of  their  contemporaries. 

Several  of  the  poets  from  whom  it  gives  selections  or 
contributions  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  —  such  as 
two  ladies  named  Narvaez,  and  another  called  Bofia 
Christovalina ;  while,  from  time  to  time,  we  find  poems 
by  obscure  authors,  like  those  of  Pedro  de  Lifian  and 

tt  uprimera   Parte   de  las  Flores  de  —a  circumstance  tkat  renders  the  omia- 

Poetas  Ilustres  da  Espaiia,  ordenada  par  slon  of  Henrera  the  more  striking  j  some  of 

Pedro  ISspinoea,  Natural  de  la  Giudad  de  it  is  to  be  fionnd  nowhere  else.    A  cdlec- 

.  Antequera,"  VaDadottd,  1606,  4to,  ff.  204,  tion,  similar  to  that  of  Espinosa,  was  made 

reprinted   in    Bibfdeneyra's    Biblioteca,  by  Josef  Alfiiy,  a  bool^seller,  and  published 

Tom..  XUL,  1857.    No  poetry  of  Herrera,  at'Zaragoaa  ia  1664,  4to,  tL  180,  entitled 

however,  is  to  be  found  in  this  colleo-  "  Poesias  rariaa  de  Chrandes  Ingenios  E»> 

tion.     Antonio  (Bib.  Nor.,  Tom.  IL  p.  panoles,"  ec.    Jjb  contains  the  works   of 

100)  says  Espinosa  wu  attached  to  Uie  Uiirty-ftTe  poets,  but  those  who  stand  in 

.    great  Andalusian  &miqr  of  the  Dukes  of  the  first  rank  and  occupy  the  largest  space 

. ,            Medina-Sidonia,  the  Guzmans ;  and  of  the  are   QueTcdo, ,  Gdngora,   Lope  de  Vega, 

three  or  four  works  he  produced,  two  are  Francisco  de  la  Torre,   and  Antonio  de 

in  honor  of  his  patrons,  and  one  was  pub-  Mendoia.    The  burlesque  tone  prevails. 

lished  by  himself  as  late  as  1644.    Much  of  See  Spanish  translation  of  this  History, 

the  poetey  in  the  ^^inores"  is  Andalusian,  Tom.  HI.,  1854,  p.  606. 
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Agustiix  de  Texada-  Faez,  which,  from  their  considerar 
ble  merit,  it  would  have  been  a  misfortune  to  lose.^ 
But  Fernando  de  Herrera  does  not  appear  there  at  all ; 
and  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  authors,  only  one  or 
two  short  pieces  are  given.  It  is  to  be  regarded,  there- 
fore, as  an  exhibition  of  the  taste  of  the  age  when  it 
appeared,  rather  than  as  a  selection  of  what  was  really 
best  and  highest  in  the  older  and  more  recent  Spanish 
lyric  poetry  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Bflk,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it  in  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  certainly  among  the  more  curious  materials  for  a. 
history  of  that  poetry ;  and  before  we  condemn  Espinosa 
for  selecting  less  wisely  than  he  might  have  done,  we 
should  remember,  that,  after  all,  his  taste  was  probably 
more  reftied  than  that  of  his  age,  since  a  second  part  of 
his  collection  which  he  proposed  to  publish  was  not 
called  for,  though  he  continued  to  be  known  as  an  au- 
thor many  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first. 

But  Herrera  is  not  the  only  lyrical  poet  of  the  period 
who  does  not  appear  in  Espinosa's  collection*  Eey  de 
Artieda,  whose  sonnets  are  among  the  best  in 
the  language,  —  Manoel  de  Portugal,  whose  nu-  Artieda 
merous  religious  poems  are  often  in  the  national  *°*  ^^^^^^'^ 
forms, — .and  Garrillo,  a  soldier  of  promise,  who  died 
young,  and  who  wrote  sometimes  with  a  simplicity  and 
freshness  that  never  fail  to  be  attractive,  and  sometimes 
with  offensive  affectations,  —  are  all  omitted ;  though 
their  works,  published  at  just  about  the  same  time  with 
the  collection  of  Espinosa,  had  been  known  in  manu- 
script long  befere,  as  much  as  those  of  Luis  de  Leon 
and*  Gdngora,** 

M  Of  the  ladies  whofio  poems  occur  in  »  Andres  Rey  de  Artieda,  better  known 

Espinosa,  I  think  one,  Dona  Christovalina,  nnder  his  academical  name  of  Artemidwo^ 

is  noticed  by  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  IL  is  praised  by  Cervantes  as  a  well-known 

pu  349),  and  by  Lope  in  his  "  Laurel  de  poet  in  1584,  though  his  works  were  not 

Apolo."    Of  the  others  I  know  nothing,  printed  till  they  appeared  at  Qarago^a, 

nor  of  Pedro  de  Linan,  except  that  he  was  1606,   4to.    He  died  in  1618.    (Ximeno, 

a  friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  occurs  in  the  Tom.  I.  p.  262.)    llanoel  de  Portugal,  one 

crowds  of  the  "  Laurel  de  Apolo."    Texa-  of  those  Portuguese  who,  in  the  time  at 

da,  as  we  are  told  by  Antonio,  died  in  Philip  II.  and  III.,  sought  tAvat  with  the 

1635,  at  the  age  of*sixty-Beyen  \  —  the  five  oppressors  of  their  countt^  by  writing  in 

poems  printed  thirty  years  before  by  Espi-  Spanish,  was  known  firom  1577  ;  but  the 

nosa  being  all  we  have  of  his  works.  coUectlcm  of  his  poems  iif  nearly  a  thou- 
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Ohristdval  de  Mesa  comes  a  little  later.  His  lyric 
poems  were  printed  in  1611,  and  again,  more  amply,  in 
1618.  He  professes  to  have  taken  Herrera  for  his  mas- 
ter, or  for  one  of  his  masters  ;  but  he  was  long  in  Italy, 
where,  as  he  tells  ns,  he  changed  his  style,  and  from  this 
time,  at  least,  he  belongs  with  absolute  strictness  to  the 
school  of*Boscan  and  Garcilasso.^. 

Francisco  de  Ocafia  and  Lope  de  Sosa,  on  the  contrary, 
are  as  strictly  of  the  old  Spanish  school.  The  reason 
may  be  that  their  poetry  is  almost  all  religious,  —  such 
as  is  found  among  the  sacred  verses  of  Silvestre  and  Oas« 
tillejo  in  the  preceding  century, — and  that  they  wrote 
for  popular  eflFect,  seeking  to  connect  themselves  with 
feelings  that  had  grown  old  in  the  hearts  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  little  hymns  of  the  former,  on  the  Approach 
of  the  Madonna  to  BetElehem,  vainly  asking  for  shelter, 
and  one  by  the  latter,  on  the  Love  arid  Grief  of  a  Penitent 
Soul,  are  specimens  of  what  is  best  in  this  peculiar  style 
of  Spanish  poetry,  which,  marked  as  it  is  with  some 
rudeness,  carries  bEjjbk  our  thoughts  to  the  spirited  old 
villancicos  in  which  it  originated.^ 

Alonso  de  Ledesma,  of  Segovia,  who  was  bom  in  1652, 
and  died  in  1623,  wrote,  or  rather  attempted  to  write,  in 
the  same  style,  but  failed  ;  though  he  succeeded  in  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  cowuption  of  it.    His  "  Spiritual 


sand  pages,  some  in  Portuguese  and  all  of  anxious  to  be  a  member  of  that  poetical 

little  value,  did  not  appear  till  it  was  court,  and    much    disappointed   at  his 

printed  at  Lisbon,  1805,  12mo,  the  year  fiiiluro. 

before  his  death.  (Barbosa,  Tom.  m.  p.  ^  The  poetry  of  both  was  printed 
846.)  Luys  de  CarriUo  y  Sotomayor's  in  1808 ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  mention 
poems  were  published  after  his  death  by  of  the  exact  time  when  either  of  'them 
his  brother,  at  Madrid,  1811,  4to,  and  lived,  and  am  not  quite  certain  that  Lope 
were  reprinted  in  1613  j  but  they  had  been  de  Sosa  is  not  the  poet  who  occurs  often 
circulated  in  MS.  from  the  time  he  was  at  in  the  old  Oancioneros.  I  might  have 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  where  he  added  to  the  notice  of  their  poetry  a  no- 
resided  six  years.  He  died  in  1610.  Pel-  tice  of  some  of  the  verse  in  an  ascetic  work 
licer.  Bib.,  Tom.  II.  p.  122.  by  Malon  de  Ghaide,  called  ^  La  Oon- 
«  <<Biina8de  Ghrist6val  de  Mesa,*' Ma-  version  de  la  Magdalena,"  consisting  of 
drid,  1011,  12mo;  to  Which  add  about  sonnets,  versions  of  the  Psalms,  etc., 
fifty  sonnets  in  the  volume  of  his  trans-  which  are  very  pleasing.  The  best,  how- 
lation  of  Virgil's  ]gk;logues,  Madrid,  1818,  ever,  — an  ode  on  the  love  of  Mary  Mag- 
12mo.  His  notice  of  himself  is  in  a  poet-  dalen  to  the  Saviour  after  his  resurrection, 
leal  epistle  to  tffe  Count  de  Lemos,  when  —  is  so  grossly  amatory  in  its  tone,  tliat 
he  was  going  as  viceroy  to  Naples,  (Rimas,  its  poetical  merit  is  much  dimmed  1^  it. 
1 166,)  and  is  silch  as  to  show  that  he  was  Ed.  Alcali,  1602, 12mo,  1 830. 
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Conceits/'  as  he  called  a  volume  which  was  first  Ledesma 
printed  in  1600,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  cSnce^ 
six  times  during  its  author's  life,  are  so  lull  of  **»'^ 
qaaintnesses  and  exaggerations  as  to  take  from  them 
nearly  all  poetical  merit.  They  are  religious,  and  owed 
their  success  partly  to  the  preservation  of  the  old  fleimiliar 
fonns  and  tones,  but  more  to  the  perverse  ingenuity  with 
which  they  abound,  and  which  they  contributed  much  to 
make  fashionable.  Indeed,  at  that  time,  and  very  much 
under  the  leading  influence  of  Ledesma,  there  was  a  well- 
known  party  in  Spanish  literature  called  the  "Ooncep- 
tietas  "  ;  — a  sect  composed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of 
mystics,^  who  expressed  themselves  in  metaphors  and 
puns,  alike  in  the  pulpit  and  in  poetry,  and  whose  in- 
fluence was  so  extensive,  that  traces  of  it  may  be  found 
in  many  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  time,  including 
Quevedo  and  Lope  de  Vega.  Of  this  school  of  the  Con- 
ceptistas,  though  Quevedo  was  the  more  brilliant  master, 
Ledesma  was  the  original  head.  His  "  Mo^truo^Imagi- 
nado,"  or  Fanciful  Monster,  first  printed  in  1615,  is  little 
else  than  a  series  of  allegories  hidden  under  the  quibbles 
that  are  heaped  upon  them  ;  beginning  with  ballads,  and 
ending  with  the  short  prose  fiction  that  gives  its  name  to 
the  volume.  Several  of  the  poems  it  contains  are  on  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  sound  very  strangely, 
from  the  irreverence  with  which  that  important  event  is 
treated,  both  in  it's  political  and  its  religious  aspects. 
Others,  which  are  on  secular  subjects,  are  in  a  tone  even 
more  free.  But  the  little  he  has  left  that  is  worth  reading 
is  to  be  sought  in  his  "  Spiritual  Conceits,"  where  there 
are  a  few  sonnets  and  a^few  lyrical  ballads  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten.^ 

«  Sedano,  Parnaao  Espaiiol,  Tom.  V.  p.  Chriato,'*  ec,  Madrid,  1626, 12mo.    One  of 

zxxL    Lope    de   Vega   praises   Ledesma  the  earliest,  and,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best, 

more  than  onee,  unreasonably.  His  "  Con-  of  the  imitators  of  Ledesma   was  Alonso 

ceptos,''  in  the  first  edition,  Madrid,  1600,  Bonilla,  who  is  said  by  Gayangos  to  hav« 

is  a  small  volume  of  268  leaves,  but  I  be-  written,  notwithstanding  his  affectations, 

liere  the  subsequent  editions  contain  more  "  elegantes  y  harmoniosos  versos."     Anto- 

poems.   ms  '*  Juegos  de  la  Noche  Buena,"  nio  (Bib.  Nov.,  n.  13)  gives  the  tittes  of  four 

Barcelona,  1611,(RlvadenejrfiiToni.XXY^  of  his  poetical  publications,  among  which 

It  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Index  Ezpur-  are  hia*^  Nuevo  Jardin  de  Vlores  divinas," 

gatorins  of  1667,  p.  64.    He  also  wrote  (Baesa,  1617,)  chiefly  sacred  lyrical  verse, 

*.*  BpigntaaM  y  OerogUficos  a  la  Yida  de  and  **  Nombres  y  Atributoe  de  la  Yirgen," 
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But  there  was  a  more  formidable  party  in  Spanish 
literature  than  that  of  the  Gonceptistas ;  one  that  arose 
about  the  same  time,  and  prevailed  longer  and  more  in- 
juriously. It  was  that  of  the  "Cultos";  or 
the  writers  who  claimed  for  themselves  a  pecu- 
liarly elegant  and  cultivated  style  of  composition,  and 
who,  while  endeavoring  to  justify  their  claims,  ran  into 
the  most  ridiculous  extravagances,  pedantry,  and  affecta- 
tions. 

That  such  follies  should  thrive  more  in  Spain  than 
elsewhere  was  natural.  The  broadest  and  truest  paths 
to  intellectual  distinction  were  there  closed ;  and  it  was 
not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  men  should  wander  into 
by-ways  and  obscure  recesses.  They  were  forbidden  to 
^ctot  struggle  honestly  and  openly  for  truth,  and 
despousm.  pleased  themselves  with  brilliant  follies  that  were 
at  least  free  from  moral  mischiefs.  Despotic  governments 
have  sometimes  sought  to  amuse  an  oppressed  multitude 
with  hc^idav  shows  of  rope-dancers  and  fireworks.  Neither 
the  ministers  of  Philip  the  Third  and  Philip  the  Fourth 
nor  the  Inquisition  particularly  patronized  the  false  style 
of  writing  that  prevailed  in  their  time,  and  served  to 
amuse  the  better  educated  portions  of  society.  But  they 
tolerated  it ;  and  that  was  enough.  It  became  fashion- 
able at  court  immediately,  and  in  time  struck  such  root 
xin  the  soil  of  the  whole  country,  and  so  flourished  there, 
that  it  has  npt  yet  been  completely  eradicated.® 

It  was  not,  however,  in  Spain  alone  that  such  follies 
were  known.  From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity  had 
become,  for  the  first  time,  common  among  scholars 
throughout  the  West,  efforts  had  been  made  to  build 
up  and  cultivate  a  style  of  writing  not  unworthy  of  their 


ec  (Baessa,  1624)  a  religious  poem  of  con-  Spanish  scholar,  is  made  to  say,   when 

slderable  length,  much  praised  by  Lope  de  speaking  of  the  decay  of  letters  in  Borne : 

Vega.  "Pues  qoien  no  y6  haber  sucedido  esto 

89  Moro  Exp68ito,  Paris,  1834,  Sro,  Tom.  mismo  en  nnestra  Espafia  y  haber  sido 

I.  p.  zvii.    In  a  sort  of  Dialogue  of  the  igualmente  el  deseo  de  brillar  el  que  cor> 

Dead,  written  with  more  judgment  and  rompio  nnestros  estudios?"     Desengano 

taste  than  was  common  at  the  time  when  d  maloe  Traductores  por  Amoldo  Filonoo, 

it  appeared,  (1786,)  Luis  Yives,  the  great  Madrid,  1786, 18mo,  p.  29. 
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example  in  the  languages  of  the  principal  conntries  of 
Europe.  Some  of  these  efiPorts  were  wisely  made^  and 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a  series  of  authors  that  now 
constitute  the  recognized  poets  and  prose-writers  of 
Christendom,  and  emulate  the  models  on  which  they  were 
more  or  less  formed.  Others,  misled  by  pedantry  and  an 
unsound  judgment,  have  long  since  £Edlen  into  oblivion. 
But  the  period  when  such  efforts  were  made  with  the 
least  taste  and  discretion  was  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth ;  the 
period  when  the  Pleiades,  as  they  were  called,  prevailed 
in  France,  the  Euphuists  in  England,  .and  the  Marinisti 
in  Italy. 

How  far  the  b*ad  taste  that  was  fashionable  for  a  time 
in  these  several  countries  had  an  effect  on  the  otuiftem- 
porary  tendencies  of  a  similar  kind  in  Spain,  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  Probably  what  was  the  favored 
literature  of  London  or  Paris  was  little  known  at  Madrid, 
and  less  cared  for.  But  that  whatever  was  done  in  Italy 
was  immediately  carried  to  Spain,  in  the  times  of  Philip 
the  Second  and  Philip  the  Third,  we  have  abundant 
proof.*® 

«>  Ik  is  a  striking  and  important  &ct,  to  Of  the  inflnenoe  of  clasBical  antiqni^ 
1)0  taken  in  this  connection,  that  Lope  de  in  corrupting  the  proper  Oastilian  s^le, 
Vega,  though  opposed  to  the  new  school  I  know  of  no  instance  earlier  than  that  of 
upon  principle,  was  a  correspondent  and  Vasco  Dias  de  Frexenal,  who  published  as 
admirer  of  Marini,  —who  I  think  was  of  early  as  1647.  His  ofciject  seems  to  haw 
Spanish  origin  and  partly  educated  in  been  to  introduce  Latin  words  and  con- 
Spain,  —  to  whom  he  sent  his  portrait  and  structions,  Just  as  the  Pleiades  did  in 
dedicated  a  play  ;  and  ot  whom,  in  the  France,  at  the  same  time  and  a  little  later, 
extravagance  ot  his  flattery,  he  said  that  This  can  be  seen  in  his  **  Yeinte  Triunfos," 
Xssso  was  but  as  a  dawn  to  the  fUll  gl<Mry  chiefly  devoted  to  a  poetical  account  of 
of  Marini.  Throngh  this  channel,  there-  events  in  the  life  of  Charles  V. )  such  aa 
fore,  and  through  many  others,  traces  of  his  marriage,  the  birth  of  his  son  Philip 
which  may  be  found  in  the  collection  of  n.,  his  coronation  at  Bologna,  etc, -^  all 
Italian  eulogies  on  Lope  de  Vega,  we  can  written  in  the  old  measures,  and  published 
at  once  see  how  llarini  may  easily  have  without  notice  of  the  place  or  year,  but 
exercised  an  influence  over  the  poets  of  necessarily  after  1680,  since  that  was  the 
Spain  contemporary  with  him.  See  Lope's  date  of  the  Emperor's  coronation.  Thus, 
**  Jardin,"  (Obras,  Tom.  L  p.  480,)  first  in  the  "Prohemio,"  where  he  speaks  of 
IMrinted  in  1022,  and  his  Dedication  to  dedicating  his  "  Twenty  Triumphs  '*  to  the 
"Virtud,  Pobreaa  y  Mujer"  (Comedlas,  twenty  Spanish  Duketr,  Frexenal  says: 
Tom.  XX.,  Madrid,  1029,  f.  203).  But  ^  Baste  que  la  ferventisima  afeccion,  y  la 
Lope's  taste  was  for  from  sure.  He  has  observantisima  veneracion,  que  &  vuestras 
elsewhere  (Dedication  of  the  **  Yerdadero  dignisimas  y  fellcislmas  Senoras  devo,  k  la 
Amante ")  placed  Bonsard  on  the  same  dedicadon  de  mis  veinte  triunphos  me  ban 
footing  yriih.  Petrarca  and  Garoilasso  de  la  convldado.  Como  quiera  que  mas  coronas 
Vega.  ducales  segun  mi  noticia  en  la  indomita 


18  LUIS  D£  g6NG0RA.  [Pxbiod  a 

The  poet  who  introduced  ''the  cultivated  style''  into 

Spanish  literature,  and  whoee  name  that  style  has  ever 

since  worn,  was  Luis  de  Gdngora,  a  gentleman  of  Cdr- 

dova,  who  was  bom  in  1561,  and  was  educated 

^^^  at  Salamanca,  where  it  was  intended  he  should 
qualify  himself  for  the  pjofession  of  the  law,  of  which  his 
father  was  a  distinguished  ornament.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  young  man's  disposition  for  poetry  was  al- 
ready developed,  and  the  only  permanent  result  of  his 
studies  at  the  University  is  to  be  sought  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  ballads  and  other  sliglit  compositions,  often  filled 
with  bitter  satire,  .but  written  with  simplicity  and  spirit. 

In  1584  he  is  noticed  by  Cervantes  as  a  known  author.®* 
He  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  old ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  his  native  city,  poor  and  unpatronized, 
yet  twenty  years  longer,  when,  to  insure  a  decent  sub- 
sistence for  his  old  age,  he  took  the  tonsure  and  became 
a  priest.  About  the  same  time,  he  resorted  to  the  court, 
then  at  Yalladolid,  and  was  there  in  1605,  the  year  in 
which  Espinosa  published  his  collection  of  poetry,  to 
which  Gdngora  was  the  largest  contributor.**  But  he 
was  not  more  favored  at  pourt  than  he  had  been  at  Cor- 
dova ;  and,  after  waiting  and  watching  eleven  years,  we 
do  not  find  that  he  had  obtained  anything  more  than  a 
titular  chapl£ancy  to  the  king,  a  pleasant  note  from  the 

Espans  no  haj,  verdaderamente  el  pre-  8a  mAchina  mimdanal, 
sente  es  de  poco  precio,  y  las  obraa  del  de  ^^  f  "^  occidental 
menoB  valor,  y  el  antor  dellaa  de  menoe  Equitando  enPhelegon. 
estima.    Pero  bu  apetitosa  obfiervancia,  sa  This  is  r&ry  different  from  what  vras  at- 
afeccionada  fidelidad,  y  su  optadva  serri-  tempted   by  Joan   de   Mena  a  oenfeory 
dumbre,  por  las  nobilisimas  bondades,  y  S^efore ;  he  having  desired  only  to  take 
prestantlsimas  virtudes  de  vuestras  exce-  individnal  Latin  words,  and  knowing  little 
lentes  y  dignisimfts  Senorlas  en  algon  pre-  of  olassieal  antiquity  5  whereas  Frezenal 
cio  estimadas  ser  merecen.»»  wishes,  in  Montaigne's  phrase,  "to  latin- 
He   latinizes   less   in   the  poems  that  Im,"  and  give  to  his  Gastllian  sentences  a 
follow,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  it  Roman  air  and  oonstruotion,  and  so  may 
in  verse,  but  not  because  he  desires  it  less,  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  prede- 
as  the  following  lines  from  the  "  Triumpho  cesser  of  Gongora.    Antonio  mentions  two 
Nuptial  Vandalico*'  (f.  ix.)  prove  plain-  or  three  other  works  of  Frexenal  hi  prose, 
I7  :  —  chiefly  religious,  which  I  have  nev«r  seen  ; 
Al  tiempo  qne  el  fblminado  but  I  have  some  ridiculous  verses,  printed 
Apolo  mny  radial  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  entitled  "  Jardin 
Entrava  en  ©1  primer  grade,  del  Alma  Christiana,"  1662, 4to. 

S;  "S^XZm,     ^"  "  ^'^^^^  ^-  "84,  Tom.  II.  p.  284. 

Pasado  el  puerto  final  "  Pellioer,  Yida  de  Cervantes,  In  Doh 

De  la  heapeifca.  nacion,  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  p.  cxiv. 
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patronwng  Count  de  Lemos,*'  the  good-natured  favor  of 
the  Duke  de  Lerma  and  the  Marquis  de  Siete  Iglesias, 
and  the  general  reputation  of  being  a  wit  and  a  poet. 
At  last  he  was  noticed  by  the  ail-powerful  fE^vorite,  the 
Count  Duke  OHvares,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  obtain- 
ing the  fortune  for  which  he  had  waited  and  watched  so 
long.  But  at  this  moment  his  health  failed.  He  re- 
turned, languishing,  to  his  native  city,  and  died  there  in 
peace  soon  afterwards,  at-  the  age  of  sixtynsix."^ 

MucLof  the  early  poetry  of  G<kigora  is  in  short  lines, 
and  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  One  of  his  lyrical 
ballads,  —  beginning, 

The  loveliest  maiden 
Oar  village  has  known, 
Only  yesterday  wed, 
To^ay,  widowed,  alone,^—- 

contains  an  admirably  natural  expression  of  grief,  by  a 
young  bride  to  her  mother,  on  the  occasion  of  her  hus- 
band's being  suddenly  called  to  the  wars.  Another  yet 
more  lyrical,  —  which  begins, 

Te  fresh  and  soft  breezes, 
That  now  for  the  spiing 
Unfold  yonr  bright  garlands, 
Sweet  violets  fling,*— 

is,  again,  full  of  gentle  tenderness.  And  so  are  some  of 
his  religious  popular  poems,  which  occasionally  approach 
the  character  of  the  old  vtUancicoa, 

His  odes  of  the  same  period  are  grave  and  stately.  That 
on  the  Armada,  which  must  have  been  written  as  early 
as  1588,  since  it  contains  the  most  confident  predictions 
of  a  victory  over  .England,  is  one  of  the  best ;  and  that 
on  Saint  Hermenegild  —  a  prince,  who,  in  the  sixth  cen- 


»  Bfayans  j  Biscar,  Cartas,  Tom.  I. 
p.  126. 

M  See  his  life,  by  his  friend  Hoses,  pre- 
fixed to  his  Works,  Madrid,  1664,  4to. 
His  portrait  was  painted  by  Yelazqaez,  and 
Is  now  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Madrid. 
BtirUnff's  Artists  of  Spain,  1848,  Vol.  U. 
pp.  687,  688. 


85  La  mas  beOa  niAa 
De  nnestro  lugar  t 
Oy  viuda,  y  tola, 

Y  ayer  por  eaaar. 

Otow  de  Odngora,  10M,  f.  84. 

86  Fresco*  ayreeillos, 
Qne  a  la  prlmauera 
Deitazeis  guimaldaa, 

Y  eipareeii  Tioletai. 

lb.,  £  80. 
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tury,  partly  for  his  resistance  to  Arianism  and  plurtly  for 
political  rebellion,  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  'father, 
and  afterwards  canonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome  —  is 
full  of  fervor  and  of  the  spirit  of  Catholic  devotion. 
Both  are  among  the  good  specimens  of  the  more  formal 
Spanish  ode. 

But  this  poetry,  which  is  of  a  high  order,  and  all  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  before  he  went  to 
court,  and  while  he  lived  neglected  at  Cdrdova,  failed 
to  give  him  the  honors  to  which  he  aspired.  It  failed 
even  to  give  him  the  means  of  living.  Moyed,  perhaps, 
by  these  circumstances,  and  perhaps  by  the  success  of 
Ledesma  and  his  conceited  school,  Gongora,  with  ex- 
traordinary boldness  and  decision,  adopted  another  style, 
and  one  that  he  thought  more  likely  to  command  atten- 
tion. The  most  obvious  feature  in  this  style  is,  that  it 
consists  almost  entirely  of  metaphors,  so  heaped  one 
upon  another,  that  it  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  find  out 
the  meaning  hidden  under  their  grotesque  mass  as  if  it 
were  absolutely  a  series  of  confused  riddles.  Thus,  when 
his  friend  Luis  de  Bavia,  in  1613,  published  a  volume  con- 
taining the  history  of  three  Popes,  Gdngora  sent  him  the 
following  words,  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  commenda- 
tory sonnet,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  book  :  — 

'*  This  poem,  which  Bavia  has  now  offered  to  the  world, 
if  not  tied  up  in  numbers,  yet  is  filed  down  into  a  good 
arrangement,  and  licked  into  shape  by  learning,  is  a  cul- 
tivated history,  whose  gray-headed  style,  though  not 
metrical,  is  combed  out,  and  robs  three  pilots  of  the 
sacred  bark  frpm  time  and  rescues  them  from  oblivion. 
But  the  pen  that  thus  immortah'zes  the  heavenly  turnkeys 
on  the  bronzes  of  its  history  is  not  a  pen,  but  the  key 
of  ages.  It  opens  to  their  names,  not  the  gates  of  failing 
memory,  which  stamps  shadows  on  masses  of  foam,  but 
those  of  immortality.'' 

The  meaning  of  this,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  ten  pages  of 
commentary  by  one  of  his  admirers,  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  history  which  Bavia  now  offers  to  the  world  is 
not, 'indeed,  in  verse,  but  it  is  written  and  finished  in  the 
spirit  of   wise  learning  and  of  poetry.     Immortalizing 
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three  Popes,  it  becomes  the  key  of  ages,  opening  to  their 
names,  not  the  gates  of  memory,  which  often  give  passage 
to  a  transient  and  false  fame,  but  the  gates  of  sure  and 
perpetual  renown."  "^ 

The  extravagance  of  the  metaphors  used  by  Odngora 
was  often  as  remarkable  as  their  confusion  and  obscu- 
rity. Thus,  when,  in  1619,  just  after  the  appearance  of 
two  comets,  one  of  his  friends  proposed  to  accompany 
Philip  the  Third  to  Lisbon,  —  a  city  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Ulysses,  —  Gdngora  wrote  to  him,  *'  Wilt 
thou,  in  a  year  when  a  plural  comet  cuts  out  mourning 
of  evil  augury  to  crowns,  tread  in  the'  footsteps  of  the 
wily  Greek?'"®  And  again,  in  his  first  "Solitude," 
speaking  of  a  lady  whom  he  admired,  he  calls  her  "a 
maiden  so  beautiful,  that  she  might  parch  up  Norway 
with  her  two  suns  and  bleach  Ethiopia  with  her  two 
hands."  But  though  these  are  extreme  cases,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  later  poems  of  G6ngora  are  often 
made  unintelligible  or  absurd  by  similar  extravagances.*" 

He  did  not,  however,  stop  here.  He  introduced  new 
words  into  his  vers^,  chiefly  taken  from  the  ancient  clas- 
sical languages ;  he  used  old  Castilian  words  in  new  and 
forced  meanings  ;  and  he  adopted  involved  and  unnatural 
constructions,  quite  foreign  from  the  genius  of  the  Span- 
ish.    The  consequence  was,  that  his  poetry,  though  not 

sr  A  fat  Teroera  Parte  de  fat  Historia  Pon-  obscure,  that  Liuaa  (Po^tica,  lib.  n.  c  16) 
tiflcal,  qnd  escriai6  el  Doctor  Bavia,  Ga-  giyea  them  a  different  interpretation,  and 
peUan  de  la  CapOfat  Real  de  Oranada.  understands  the  phrase,  '*  stamping  shad- 

ows on  masses  of  fioam,"  to  refer  to  the  art 

E>te  queBaTisalmondooy  haoft«cido  ^f  printing,  which  so  often  praises  those 

5!T"?/  «?*>»«»««•  **^o»  who  do  not  deserrc  it    The  whole  sonnel 

De  la  dlipondon  antei  Uin«do,  .      ."^     .^,.    ^    ,    ^      i.    «      >       u  l 

T  de  U  erudicioB  de.pae.  lamido.  ^  <^^  ^»«>  admhratlon  by  Gracian, «  Agu- 

Historia  ei  culta,  cuyo  encanecido  deza  y  Arte  de  Ingenlo,"  IMscnrso  XXXII. ; 

Estilo,  liBo  metrico,  peinado,  a  work  which  we  must  mention  hereafter 

Tre.  ya  PMolo.  del  vagel  aagndo  ^8  the  art  of  poetry  for  the  eulto  school  \ 

Eterniza  en  Iob  bronces  du  ra  historia,  teratos  de  Bspana," — men  of  better  taste 
Llaue  es  y  a  de  loi  sigloa,  y  no  pluma ;  than  was  common  in  their  times,  —  who  re- 
Ella  k  sai  nombres  puertas  immortalea  preached  Lnzan,  when  they  reriewed  his 
Abre,  no  de  caduea  no  memoiia,  u  Po^tica  "  in  1788,  with  being  too  severe 
Que«>mbnui«^  en  tumnlo.de  «^^  on  this  ertraortlnary  nonsense.  Lanm», 
CKingora,  Obrai,  1054,  f.  o.  ^.  .      .     *^.      j    -r  v%        % 

Discurso  ApoIogHioo  de  Lusan,  Pamplona, 

The  commentary  is  in  Coronel,  Obras  de  1740, 12mo,  pp.  46-78. 

0<^ngora  Gomentadas,  Tom.  n.   Parte  I.,  »  Obras,  f.  82. 

Madrid,  1646,  pp.  148  - 159  j  but  it  should  »  In  the  second  eoro. 
be  noted,  that  the  concluding  lines  are  so 
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without  brilliancy,  soon  became  unintelligible.  This  is 
the  case  with  one  or  two  of  his  sonnets  and  other  poems, 
printed  as  early  as  1605  ;  ^  and  still  more  with  his  longer 
poems,  such  as  his  "  Solitudes,"  or  Deserts,  his  '*  Poly- 
phemus," his  "  Panegyric  on  the  Duke  of  Lerma,"  and 
.  his  *'  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ; "  none  of  which  appeared  till 
after  his  death. ^ 
Commentaries,  therefore,  were  necessary  to  explain 
them,  even  while  they  still  circulated  only  in 
taries  m  manuscript.  The  earliest  were  prepared,  at  his 
Gongwra.  ^^^^^  rcqucst,  by  Pellicer,  a  scholar  of  much 
reputation,  who  published  them  in  1630,  under  the  title 
of  **  Solemn  Discourses  on  the  Works  of  Don  Luis  de 
6<$ngora,"  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  fears  that  he 
might  sometimes  hare  failed  to  detect  the  meaning  of 

«>  I  sappoM  he  dhanged  his  ttjie  atwoft  ooDeetioiiB  of  €Miigora*i  works.     In  Us 

the  time  he  wait  to  court  }  and  the  rerj  Preboe,  Ticona  sajs  that  Q^ngon  oerer 

first  of  his  sonnets  in  Espinoea's  **  Floras  **  kept  the  originals  of  his  poems,  and  that 

is  proof  that  he  had  changed  it  as  eazij  as  when  the  copies  in  eirenlatlon  were  shown 

1606.  to  him  he  often  blled  to  recognise  them, 

^  G6ngora  made   no  ooUection  of  his  — so  much  were  they  altered  by  tacoesBtve 

works.    Like  many  ottier  Spaniards,  either  transeriptioas.    The  volnme  of  Yiouaa  If 

Oie  difBcoity  of  procuring  permission  to  the  more  important,  because  we  reoeiye  all 

print,  —  or  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  poems  it  contains  in  the  best  fonn  such 

printing  what  might  be  subseqaently  Ibond  a  case  permits,  fhxn  a  friend  of  their  an- 

oboozions  to  eeclesiastleal  censure, — or  an  thor,  and  because  several  of  them  are  not 

unwillingness  to  appear  as  a   professed  found  in  the  laJber  collections,  though  these 

authw,  which   was   thought  to  interfere  later  ones  are  more  ample.    Two  of  the 

somewhat  with  the  dignity  of  a  ettbaileroj  poems,  omitted  afterwards,  are  particularly 

-—some  one  ot  these  consideratioDS,  or  all  intororting  ficom  their  obTions  refierence  to 

together,  prerented  hhn  from  offering  hiai-  himself;  —  one  beginning,  **  Si  a  gastar  y 

self  to  the  public  as  a  poet    But  his  po-  pretender,"  (t  IM,)  on  the  life  of  a  person 

etiy  was,  acoording  to  the  feahUm  of  liis  at  court  suing,  as  Gdngora  did  so  long,  for 

time,  much  circulated  in  M8.,  and  greatly  place  and  patronage ;  and  the  others  be- 

admiredhytheezclusiTes  and  the  courtly  ginning,  "Dolce  musa  picaril,"  (f.  16*7,) 

during  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  describes  his  own  more  mischiCTous 

Among  those  most  earnest  in  their  homage  yein  of  poetry  with  pleasant  wit 

was  Dob  Juan  Lopes  de  Vicuna,  idto,  for  Fantastic  tittes,  like  the  one  of  the  toI- 

twenty  years  before  the   poet  died,  was  ume  just  described,  seem  to  hare  been 

employed  in  gathering  all  he  could  find  of  thought  appropriate  to  O6ngora*8  wcrtcs, 

CKSngora's  poems,  and  in  1627,. hardly  a  and  in  iketwere  so.    Most  of  his  poems 

year  after  his  death,  published  them  with  were  published  at  Barcelona  in  1640,  with 

the  imposing  tf  tie  of  "  Obras  en  Terso  del  the  following  title,  —  "  Delicias  del  Pamaso 

Homero  Bspaod,"  not  deeming  it  needAil  en  que  se  ciihtn  todos  los  Romances  liricos, 

to  announce  their  author  more  distinctiy.  amoroeos,  burleseos,  glosas  y  deeimas  del 

Jhey  make  a  TOlume  of  320  pages,  in  4to,  regosUo  (sic)  de  las  Husas,  el  prodigioeo 

and  it  is  so  rare,  that  I  have  never  seen  Don   Luis  de  QtSngora.*'     It  is   in  long 

any  copy  of  It,  except  my  own.   It  is,  how-  12mo,  pp.  761,  and  there  is  a  copy  in  the 

ever,  an  important  book,  as  it  is  the  fonn-  Biblioth^que  de  P  Arsenal  at  Paris,— the 

datlDn  of  all  the  subsequent  editions  and  only  one  I  have  ever  seen. 
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what  was  often  really  so  obscure.**  They  were  followed, 
in  1686,  by  a  defence  and  explanation  of  the  **  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,"  from  Salazar  Mardones.**  And,  between 
that  year  and  1646,  the  series  was  closed  with  an  elabo* 
rate  commentary  of  above  fifteen  hundred  pages,  by  Gar- 
cia de  Salcedo  Coronel,  himself  a  poet.**  To  these  were 
added  contemporary  discussions,  by  Juan  Francisco  de 
Amaya,  a  jurist ;  by  MaErtif^  Angulo,  in  reply  to  an  at- 
tack of  Oascales,  the  rhetorician ;  and  by  others,  until 
the  amount  of  the  notes  on  66ngora's  poetry  was  tenfold 
greater  than  that  of  the  text  they  were  intended  to 
elucidate.** 

Followers,*  of  course,  would  not  be  wanting  to   one 
who  was  so  famous.     Of  these,  the  most  distin-  gchooiof 
guished  in  rank,  and  perhaps  in  merit,  was  the  Q<in«<w»- 
Count  of  Yillamediana,  —  the  same  unfortunate  nobleman 
whose  very  bold  and*public  assassination  was  attributed 
to  the  jealousy  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  created  a  yiii«ne- 
sensation,  at  the  time  it  happened,  in  ail  the  courts  ^^^'^ 
of  Europe.    Yillamediana  was  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion, 
whose  poetry  was  a  part  of  his  pretensions  as  a  courtier, 
and  was  not  printed  till  1629,  seven  years  after  his  death. 

«  Jos.  Pellieer  y  Tobar,  In  Ub  **  L0O-  da  Piramo  y  Tisbede  Ohristdral  de  Balauur 
cioDM  Solemnes,*'  (Madrid,  1630,  4to,  MardoneB,**  Madrid,  1636, 4to. 
col.  610  -  612  and  684,)  explains  his  po-  m  There  Is  a  notice  of  Ooronel  in  Anto- 
Bition  in  relation  to  Gdngora,  and  his  tron-  nio,  Bib.  Nom.  The  three  volnmee  of  his 
ble  aboat  finding  the  meaning  of  some  commentary  (Madrid,  4to,  1636-46)  con- 
passages  in  his  works ;  thus  Justifying  tain  six  or  seven  hundred  pages  each  ;  — 
what  the  Prince  of  Ssquilache  said,  prob-  fhe  second  being  divided  into  two  parts, 
ably  in  reference  to  these  very  oommen-  As  a  poet  himself,  he  printed  in  Madrid, 
—  1660,  4to,  a  Toliime  whioh  he  called  **  Crys- 


tals from  HeUoon,''  one  of  the  worst  pro- 

Undodoeomentador  duotions  of  the  echoed  of  Gdngofm. 

(El  mM  prefumido  digo)  ^  Antonio,  article  Lodovtcos  de  €K$n- 

Es  el  mayor  enemigo,  gort,**  mentions  the  Inferior  commentators. 

QoetenerpudoelMitor.  ^e  attack  of  Cascales,  who  seems  afraid 

El?ifncipe ft  sa  Litoo.  ^^^y^  thorough  with  it,  is  in  his  "  Cartas 

Philol4gica8.>'  Martin  de  Angulo*s  reply 
There  is  an  Immense  list  of  Pelllcer's  to  Cascales  is  entitled  "^  Splstolas  satisfac- 
works  in  Antonio  (Bib.  Not.,  n.  811- 816),  torias  &  las  objeooiories  que  optts6  k  los 
but  aU  I  have  ever  seen  of  them  are  in  the  poemas  de  D.  Luis  de  Gdngora  el  licenoiado 
worst  taste.  He  was  bom  in  1602  and  Francisco  Cascales,"  Granada,  1686.  At 
died  in  1679  }  and  as  he  began  to  write  the  end  he  inserts  a  list  of  the  poets  be- 
when  he  was  only  nineteen,  he  had  time  longing  to  G6ngora's  school,  which  Is 
enough  in  his  long  life  to  write  a  great  copied  by  Gayangos.  It  comprises  nearly 
deaL  thirty  names,  few  of  whioh  are  now  n- 
u  Mlliistraolon  y  Defensade  la  P&bala  membeved. 
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Some  of  it  is  written  without  affectation,  —  probably  the 
earlier  portions ;  but,  in  general,  both  by  the  choice  of 
his  subjects,  —  such  as  those  of  Phaeton,  of  Daphne,  and 
of  Europa,  —  and  by  his  mode  of  treating  them,  he  bears 
witness  to  his  imitation  of  the  worst  parts  of  Gdngora's 
works.  His  sonnets,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
hundred,  are  in  every  styltB,  satirical,  religious,  and  sen- 
timental, and  a  few  of  his^^piiscellaneous  poems  have 
something  of  the  older  national  air  and  tone.  But  he  is 
rarely  more  intelligible  than  his  master,  and  never  shows 
his  master's  talent.** 

Another  of  those  that  favored  and  focilitated  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  school  was  Paravicino,  who  died 
in  1633,  and  whose  position  as  the  popular  court 
preacher,  during  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  enabled 
him  to  introduce  "the  cultivated  style  ''  into  the  pulpit, 
and  help  its  currency  among  the  •higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety. His  poetical  works  were  not  collected  and  pub- 
lished till  1641,  when  they  appeared  under  the  imperfect 
disguise  of  a  part  of  his  family  name,  —  Felix  de  Arteaga. 
They  fill  a  small  volume,,  which  abounds  in  sonnets,  and 
contains  a  single  drama  of  no  value.  The  best  parts  of  it 
are  the  lyrical  ballads,  which,  though  mystical  and  ob- 
scure, are  not  without  poetry ;  a  remark  that  should  be 
extended  to  the  narrative  ballad  on  the  Loves  of  Alfonso 
the  Eighth  and  the  Jewess  of  Toledo,   which  Arteaga 

«  The  qaeen,  who  was  a  daughter  of  with  a  dedication  in  my  copy  dated  1642, 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  one  day  passing  is  a  little  more  ample  than  that  of  Cara- 

throngh  a   gallery  of  the   palace,  when  go^a,  1629, 4to  j  bat  not  the  better  for  it. 

AHne  one  came  behind  her  and  coTered  The  story  of  the  Count's  unhappy  pre- 

her  eyes  with  his  hands.    "  What  is  that  sumption  and  fate  told  a  little  differently 

for,  Count  1 "    she  exclaimed.     But,  un-  may  be  found  in  Mad.  d'Aulnoy's  "  Voy- 

happily  for  her,  it  was  not  the  ConnI,  ~  age  d'Espagne,*'  ed.  1693,  Tom.  n.  pp. 

ft  was  the  king.    Soon  afterwards  Villa-  17-21,  and  in  the  striking  ballads  of  the 

mediana  received  a  hint  to  be  on  his  guard,  Duke  of  BiTas,  Romances  Histdricos,  Paris, 

as  his  life  was  in  danger.    He  neglected  1841,  8yo.    See,  also,  Quevedo^s  "^  Grandes 

the  friendly  notice,  and  was  assassinated,  Anales  de  Quince  Bias,"  and  the  notes  on 

the  same  evening,  August  21,  1622.    He  it  in  the  Blblioteca  de  Bibadeneyra,  Tom. 

had  been  very  open  in  his  admiration  of  XXIII.  p.  214.    Oayangos  says  that  there 

the  queen,  having,  on  occasion  of  a  tour-  is  a  volume  of  the  unpublished  poetry  of 

nament,  covered    his  person  with  silver  Villamediana,  chiefly  filled  with  ridicule 

reals  uod  taken  the  punning   motto,—  of  events  and   persons  of  the   times   of 

"  Mis   amores   son  realea.^*    (Velasques,  Philip  in.  and  IV.,  which  is  well  known 

Dieae,  G  ttlngen,  1796,  8vo,  p.  266.)    An  to  persons  curious  in  such  matters.     But 

edition  of  his  Works,  Madrid,  1634,  4to,  the  tales  referred  to  are  all  idle. 
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seems  to  have  been  willing  to  write  in  the  older  and 
simpler  style.*^ 

These  were  the  principal  persons  whose  example  gave 
currency  to  the  new  style.  Its  success,  however,  de- 
pended, in  a  great  degree,  on  the  tone  of  the  higher  class 
of  society  and  the  favor  of  the  court,  to  which  they  mostly 
belonged,  and  in  which  their  works  were  generally  circu- 
lated in  manuscript  long  before  they  were  printed,  —  a 
practice  always  common  in  Spain,  from  the  rigorous  super- 
vision exercised  over  the  press,  and  the  formidable  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  the  way  of  all  who  were  concerned  in 
its  management,  whether  as  authors  or  as  publishers. 
Fashion  was,  no  doubt,  the  great  means  of  success  for 
the  followers  of  G<Sngora,  and  it  was  able  to  push  their 
influence  very  widely.  The  inferior  poets,  almost  with- 
out exception,  bowed  to  it  throughout  the  country.  Roca 
^  Serna  published,  in  1623,  a  collection  of  poems,  called 
"The  Light  of  the  Soul,"  which  was  often  reprinted 
between  that  time  and  the  end  of  the  century.**  An- 
tonio Lopez  de  Vega,  neither  a  kinsman  nor  a  country- 
man of  his  great  namesake,  who,  however,  praises  him 
much  beyond  his  merits,  printed  his  *'  Perfect  Gentle- 
man "  in  1620 ;  a  political  dream,  to  which  he  added  a 
small  collection  of  poems  of  a  nature  not  more  substan- 
tial.*« 

Anastasio  Pantaleon,  a  young  cavalier,  who  enjoyed 
great  consideration  at  court,   and  was  assassi-  p^ntaieon 
nated  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  being  mistaken  ^^  «**»«"• 
for  another  person,  had  his  poems  collected  by  the  affection 
of  his  friends,  and  published  in  1634,  five  years  after  his 

*t  Baena,  Hijot  de  Madrid,  Tom.  11.  p.  long.    I  have  a  copy  of  his   1*  Lue  del 

889.    His  entire  name  was  Hortenslo  Fe-  Alma,"  without  year  or  place,  tfat  printed 

lis  Paravieino  y  Arteaga.    Why  the  whole  as  late  as  1725, 12mo. 
of  it  was  not  given  with  his  poems,  which       «  "  El  Perfeto  Senor,  Poesias  Varlas," 

were  not  printed  tiU  after  his  death,  it  is  etc.,  Madrid,  1652,  4to.    He  wrote  aUvaa 

not  easy  to  teU.    There   are  editions  of  darker  than  Gh6ngora'8  "  Soledades."    His 

them  in  1641,  1646,  and  1660  •,  the  last,  madrigals  and  shorter  poems  are  more  in- 

AlcaU,  12mo.  telligible,  though  none  are  good.    He  was 

«  Ambroeio  de  to  Roca  y  Sema  was  a  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  but  lived  in  Madrid, 

Valendan,  and  died  in  1649.    (Xi«eno,  where  he  died  after  1666.    (Barbosa,  Tom. 

Tom.  I.  p.  369,  and  Pu8ter,Tom.  I.  p.  249.)  I.  p.  310.)    There  are  two  editions  of  his 

He  seems  to  have  been  valued  little,  ex-  works. 
oept  as  a  religious  poet,  but  he  was  valued 
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^eatb."^  A  nun  at  Lisbon^  Yiolante  d<Bl  Cielo,  in  1646/^  and 
Manoel  de  Melo,  in  1649,^^  gave  proofs  of  a  pride  in 
the  Castilian  which  we  should  hardly  have  expeoted  just 
at  the  time  when  their  natiye  country  was  emancipating 
4tself  from  the  Spanish  yoke ;  but. which  enabled  them  to 
claim  the  favor  of  fashion  alike  at  hoflae  and  in  Madrid. 
In  1652|  Moncayo  published  a  volume  of  his  own  extrava- 
gant verses ;  '^  and,  two  years  later,  persuaded  his  friend 
Jlranoisco  de  la  Torre  to  publish  a  similar  coUeotioji  in 
equally  bad  taste.'^  Yergara  followed,  in  1660,  under  the 
affected  tiUe  of  "  Ideas  de  Apolo/^  ^  and  Bozas,  in  1662, 
under  one  still  more  affected,  —  ''Conversation  without 
Cards."  *• 
Ulloa,  who  prepared,  his  poetry  for  the  press  as  early  as 

M  Baena,  ^m.  L  p.  93.    Theworkgof  containing  his  Spanish  poetry,  and  con- 

Pantaleon '  are  obrioos  bnitafctons  of  06n-  sistlng,  in  a  great  measore,  of  sonnets, 

jgora,  as  maj  be  seen  in  1^  **  Fibula  de  ballads,  odes,  and  otber  sboxt  lyrios,  mucl^ 

Proserpina,"  "F&bnladeAlfeo  7  Aretuaa,"  in  the  manper  of  Quevedo,  as  well  as  of 

etc.,  though  perhaps  still  more  in  his  son-  Gdngora,  was  printed  twice,  in  1649  and 

nets  and  diciniM.  They  were  first  printed  1666,  —  the  fbrmer,  Uaboa,  4to.    Bat  he 

ip.  1634,  but  appeared  several  times  after-  was  a    true   Portuguese   at  heart.    His 

wards,  with  slight  additions.    My  copy  is  "  Ecco  Polytico  "  (1646),  which  is  an  at> 

jdC  Madrid,  164B,  ISmo.  tack  on  tha  goTemmenb  of  Philip  IV., 

a  Violante  del  Cielo  (do  Ceo,  in  Porta-  proves  this  beyond  all  doubt.    See  poMtf 

gaese)  died  in  1693,  ninety-two  years  old.  Chap.  XXYUI. 

Iiaving  written  and  publishcid  many  vol-  V  Moncayo  is  also  known'  by  hte  tfUe 
nines  of  Portuguese  poetry  and  prose,  of  Marques  de  San  Felloes.  His  poems  are 
some  of  the  contents  oS  which  are  too  gal-  entitled  "  Rimas  de  Bon  Juan  de  Moncayo 
lant  to  be  very  nunlike.  Her  "  Rimas,"  i  Ouerrea,"  (Qarago^a,  1652,  4to,)  and  con- 
chiefly  Spanish,  were,  printed  in  Ruan,  sistof  sonnela,  a^FabuIadeVenus  i  Ado- 
1646, 12mo.  One  of  the  few  poems  among  nis,"  ballads,  etc.  TAtaasa,  Bib.  Nueva, 
them  that  can  be  read  is  an  ode  on  the  Tom.  III.  p.  820. 

death  of  Lope  de  Vega  (p.  44)  }  though  it  m  u  Sntretenimiento    de  las  Mosas  en 

should  be  added,  that  some  of  her  short  esta  Baraxa  Nueva  de  Versos,  dividida  en 

religious  poems,  scattered  elsewhere  in  her  Quatro  Manjares,   ec,  pbr  Fenix  de  la 

.works,   aee  better.    A  number  ot  pther  Torre,"  (Jaragoi^a,  1654,  4to.    The  title 

Portuguese  continued  to  write  wholly  or  speaks  for  itself.    His  proper  name  was 

occasionally  in  Spanish  after  the  separation  Francisco,  and  he  was  a'  Murcian. 

of  the  two  kingdoms  in  .1640.    But  they  U  ■"  Tdeas  de  Apolo  y  Dignas   Tareas 

■are  not*o(  sufficient   consequence  to   be  del  Ocio  Gortesano,"  Madrid,  1661,  4fc0{ 

noted.    That  the   literatures  of  the  two  abounding   in  sonnets,  religious  ballads, 

(Countries  were  intimately  connected,  and  and  courtly  lyrics.    A  few  of  its   poems 

.that  Portuguese  often  wrote  in  Spanish,  are  narrative,  like  one  in  the  ballad  form 

though  few  Spaniards  returned  the  com-  on  the  story  of  Danae,  and  another  at  the 

pliment,  we  have  had  occasion  frequently  end  in  ottava  rima^  on  the  finding  at  the 

to  observe,  from  the  time  of  Gil  Vicente  Virgin  of  Balvanera. 

and  Saa  de  Miranda.  m  <-i  Noches  de  Inviemo  }  Gonversacion 

fis  Melo,  who  died  in  1666,  was  one  of  sin  ^aypes,"   Madrid,   1662,   4to.     The 

the  most  successful  Portuguese  authoirs  of  second  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  bur- 

his  time.    (Barbosa,  Tom.  II.  p.  182.)   His  lesque  poems,  full  of  miserable  puns  and 

"Ires  Musas  del  Melodino,"   a   volume  rudenesses. 
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1653,  but  did  not  print  it  till  many  years  afterwards,  wrote 
sometimes  pleasantly  and  in  a  pure  style,  but  often  fol- 
lowed that  prevailing  in  bis  time.*'  And  finally,  in  1611, 
appeared^' The  Harp  of  Apollo,''  by  Salazar,  much  like 
its  predecessors,  and  quite  worthy  in  all  respects  to  close 
up  the  series.'^  More  names  mig&t  be  added,  but  they 
would  be  of  persons  of  less  note  ;  and  even  of  those  just 
enumerated  little  is  now  remembered,  and  less  read.  The 
whole  ij^ass,  indeed,  is  of  consequence  chiefly  to  i^ow  the 
wide  extent  of  the  evil,  and  tiie  rapidity  with  which  it 
spread  on  all  sides.  . 

The  depth  to  which  it  struck  its  roots  may,  however, 
be  better  estimated,  if  we  consider  two  things :  the  un- 
availing efforts  made  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the  age  to 
resist  it,  and  the  fact,  that,  after  all,  they  themselves  — 
Lope  de  Vega,*  Quevedo,  and  Calderon  —  yielded  from 
time  to  time  to  the  popular  taste,  and  wrote  in  the  very 
style  they  condemned.*" 

Of  these  distinguished  men,  the  most  prominent,  whether 
we  consider  the  influence  he  exercised  over  his  contem- 
poraries or  the  interest  he  took  in  this  particular  dis- 
cussion, was,  undoubtedly.  Lope  de  Vega.  Gdngora  had, 
at  some  period,  been  personally  known  to  him,  probably 
when  he  was  in  Andalusia  in  1603,  or  earlier,  when  he 
was  hastening  to  join  the  Armada ;  and  from  thi^  time 
Lope  always  retained  an  unaffected  respect  for  oontest 
the  Cordovan  poet's  genius,  and  always  rendered  ^^^ 
full  justice  to  his  earlier  merits.     But  he  did  not 

«  **  0l>ras  da  Don  Luis  de  xnloa,  ProMS  gora,  and  V&MIm  or  StorlM  of  Vcnns  and 

7  Venos,"  of  which  the  second  edition  was  Adonis,  and  Orpheus  and  Bnrygioe,  in  the 

published  by  his  son,  at  Madrid,  1674,  4to.  manner  of  Villamediana.    Aug.  de  Salaiar 

Some  of  the  religions  poems,  in  the  old  was  bom  in  1642,  and  died  in  1696.    Some 

measures,    are   among    the  best  of  the  of  his  shorter  and  lighter  poems  art  mtt- 

Tolnme;  but  the  yery  best  is  tike  "Ba-  ten  in  a  gnuseftd  and  pore  style, 

quel,**  in  aribont  eighty  octaTO  stamas,  on  m  or  Qoeyedo  vnd  Calderon  1  hare  trip 

the  story  of  the  love  of  Alfonso  YIH.  for  ready   spoken  ;   and   Montalvan,   Zarnte, 

the  Mr  Jewess  of  Toledo.  Tirso  de  MoUna,  and  most  of  the  drama- 

N  **  Ctthara   de   Apolo,*>  —  published  %l8ta  of  note,   might  ha^   been  added, 

after  its  author's  death  by  Vera  Tassis  y  Cerrantes,  in  his  old  age,  heeded  the  new 

Vaiaroel,   «his  greatest  Mend  »'  j  —  the  school  little,  but  he  complains  of  the  ob- 

same  person  who  collected  and  published  scure  style  of  poetry  in  his  **  Bnatie  Fre- 

the  plays  of  Calderon,  giving  himself  the  gona,"  1613,  giving  a  specimen  of  H,  and 

same  boastftil  title.     Among  his  works  alludes  to  it  agafai  in  the  second  part  of 

is  a  Soledad,  in  professed  imitation  of  Q^Bf-  his  Don  Quixote,  c.  16. 
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Spare  the  extravagances  of  Gdngora's  later  style ;  attack- 
ing it  in, his  seventh  Epistle ;  in  an  amusing  sonnet;  where 
he  represents  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  as  unable  to  under- 
stand it ;  in  the  poetical  contest  at  the-  canonization  of 
San  Isidro  ;  in  the  verses  prefixed  to  the  "  Orfeo "  of 
Montalvan ;  and  in  many  other  places  ;  but,  above  all,  in 
a  long  letter  to  a  friend,  who  had  formally  asked  his  judg- 
ment on  the  whole  subject.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  as  to  his  deliber^e  opin- 
ion in  relation  to  it.  Indeed,  Gdngora  assailed  him  with 
great  severity  for  it ;  and  though  Lope  continued  to  praise 
the  uneasy  poet  for  such  of  his  works  as  desenfed  com- 
mendation, the  attack  on  his  "  cultivated  style "  was 
never  forgiven  by  *  Gdngora,  and  a  small  volume  of  his 
unpublished  verse  still  shows  that  his  bitterness  con- 
tinued to  the  last."  And  yet  Lope  himself  not  unfre- 
quently  fell  into  the  very  fault  he  so  sharply  and  wittily 
reprehended ;  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  his  plays,  par- 
ticularly in  hii3  "  Wise  Man  in  his  own  House,"  where  it 
is  singularly  unsuited  to  the  subject ;  and  in  many  of  his 
poems,  especially  his  '^irce"  and  his  "Festival  at  De- 
nia,"  in  which,  if  they  had  not  been  addressed  to  courtly 
readers,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  be  would  have  used 
the  simple  and  flowing  style  most  natural  to  him. 

Tffe  afifected  style  of  Gdngora  was  attacked  by  others ; 
—  by  Cascales,  the  rhetorician,  in  his  *'  Poetical  Tables," 
printed  in  161.6,  and  in  his  "  Philological  Letters,"  printed 
in  1634 ;  •*  by  Jauregui,  the  poet,  in  his  "  Discourse  on  the 
Cultivated  and  Obscure  Style,"  in  1628 ;  ^  and  by  Salas, 
in  1633,  in  his  "  Inquiries  concerning  Tragedy."  •*    But 

«  Lope  de  V«g%  Obras  Baeltes,  Tom.  I.  **  nustracion  de  la  Fabnla,  eo.  de  PIramo  a 

pp.  271,  342  }  Tom.  XH.  pp.  231  -234  -,  TisM,"  1636  (ante,  note  43).  —  Toinm  nU. 

Tom.  XIX.  p.  49 ;   and   Tom.  IV.   pp.  «>  I  have  never   seen   this   book,   bat 

459-482.    In  the  last  cited  passage,  Lope  Antonio,  in  his  article  on  Jaungui,  gives 

■ays  he  always  placed .  Fernando  de  Her-  its  title,  and  FlBgel  (Gesch.  der.Komischen 

rera'as  a  model  before  himself.  Llteratnr,  Tom.  II.  p.  803)  gives  the  date 

<i  National    Library,    Madrid,   E8tan#  of  its  publication.    Jauregui,  however,  in 

H,  Codex  132,  4to.    At  least,  it  was  there  his    translation    of  the  ^'  Pharsalia  "   of 

in  1818,  at  which  date  I  saw  it.  Lucan,  falls  into  the  fiilse  style  of  Oin- 

M  TaUaa  Foveas,    ed.  1779,    p.  103.  gora.    Declamacion  contra  los  Abusos  de 

Cart  Fhil.  Dec  I.  Cart  8-10.    Christ  ]&  Lengua  Castellana,  1793,  p.  138. 

de  Balasar  Mardones  defiBnded  Gongora  in  <4  Tragedia  Antigua,  Madrid,  1633, 4tOy 

a  volume  of  nearly  400   pages,  entitled  pp.  84,  86. 
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the  most  formidable  attack  sustained  by  this  style  was 
made  by  Quevedo,  who,  in  1631,  published  both  the 
Bachiller  de  la  Torre,  and  the  poetry  of  Luis  de  Leon, 
intending  to  show  by  them  what  Spanish  lyrical  voree 
might  become,  when,  with  a  preservation  of  the  national 
spirit,  it  was  founded  on  pure  models,  whether  ancient 
or  modem,  whether  GastOian  or  foreign.  From  this  at- 
tack —  made,  it  should  be  observed,  about  the  time  GkSn- 
gora's  works  and  those  of  his  most  successful  followers 
were  published,  rather  than  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written  and  circulated  in  manuspript  —  G6ngora  and  his 
school  never  entirely  recovered  the  measure  of  their 
former  triumphant  success.^ 

Quite  unconscious  of  this  discussion,  if  we  may  jadge 
by  his  style  and  manner,  lived  Francisco  de  Me- 
drano,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  warm-hearted  taste, 
of  Spanish  lyric  poets,  and  one  who  seemed  to 
be  such  without  an  effort  to  avoid  the  follitt  of 
his  time.    His  poems,  few  in  number,  are  better  than  any- 
thing in  the  "  Sestinas  "  of  Venegas,  to  which  they  form 
a  sort  of  supplement,  and  with  which  they  were  printed 
in  161?.-    Some  of  his  religious  8on^et8  are  especially  to 
be  noticed  ;  but  his  Horatian  pdes,  and,  above  all,  one  on 
the  Worthlessness  of  Human  Pursuits,  beginning,  *'  We 
all,  we  all  mistake,''  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  of  his 
graceful  remains.* 

Another  writer  of  the  same  class,  who  can  be  traced 
back  to  1584,  but  who  did  not  die  till  1606.,  is  Bal- 
tasar  de  Alcazar,  a  witty  Andalusian,  who  has  *°"^* 
lefb  a  moderate  number  of  short  lyrical  poems  wntten 
with  great  spirit,  most  of  them  gay,  and  .all  of  them  in 
a  much  better  taste  than  was  common  when  they  ap- 
peared.^ 

«  See  Appendix  (O).  p.  2M)  hints  that  the  imprint  of  the  yvA- 

*  We  know  nothing  of  Hedrano,  exoept  ume  may  not  show  the  true  place  of  ita 

hifl  poems,  printed  at  Palermo,  in  1617,  at  pablioation. 

the  end  of  an   imitation,  rather   than  a  «7  He  is  mentlonod  in  Cervantes,  "  Can> 

translation,  of  Ovid's  Remedium  Amoria  to  de  Caliope,"  and  there  is  a  life  of  him 

by  Venegas,  and  in  Blbadeneyra's  Biblioi-  in  the  notes  to  Sismondi,  Spanish  transla- 

teca,  Tun.   ICXXIL,  1864.     Bnt   Pedro  tion  (Tom.  I.  p.  274).  Uis  poems  are  foond 

Venegas  de  Saavedra  was  a  Sevilian  gen-  in  the  "  Flores "  of  Espinosa,  and  to  tht 

tkman,  and  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  eighteenth  volume  of  Femaadea. 
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SitnilaT  praise,  if  not  the  same,  may  be  given  to  Ar- 
guijo,'a  Sevilian  gentleman  of  fortune,  distinguished  by 
•  his  patronage  of  letters,  to  whom  Lope  de  Vega 
ArguUo.  dedicated  three  poems,  and  whose  verses  Espi- 
nosa  —  apparently  to  attract  favor  for  hie  book -^placed 
at  the  opening  of  his  selections  from  the  poets  of  his  time. 
He  flourished  from  1590  to  1622,  and  wrote,  if  we  are  to 
jttdge  from  the  little  that  has  come  down  to  us,  in  the 
Italian  forms ;  for  his  sixty-one  sonnets,  —  which,  with 
a  singularly  antique  air,  are  sometimes  quite  poetical, 
• —  a  good  candon  on  th^e  death  of  a  friend,  and  another 
on  a  religious  festival  at  Cadiz,  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  his  known  works.  But  his  little  lyric  to  his 
guitar,  which  he  calls  simply  a  "  Silva,"  is  worth  all  the 
rest.  It  is  entirely  Spanish  in  its  tone,  and  breathes  a 
gentle  sensibility,  not  unmingled  with  sadness,  that  finds 
its  way  at  once  to  the  heart.** 

Antonio  Bftvas,  who  died  in  1628,  is  of  more  humble 

pretensions  as  a  poet  than  either  of  the  last,  but  perhaps 

was  more  distinctly  opposed  than  either  of  them  to  the 

fashionable  taste.     When  in  his  old  age  he  had 

^"*  prepared  for  publication  a  volume  of  his  verse, 
he  called  it,  after  some  hesitation,  "  The  Castilian  Poet/' 
and  Lope  de  Vega  pronounced  it  to  be  purely  written, 
and  well  fitted  to  a  period  *'  when,''  as  he  added,  "  the  an- 
cient language  of  the  country  was  beginning  to  sound  to 
him  like  a  strange  tongue.''  Still,  in  this  very  volume^ 
humble  in  size  and  modest  in  all  its  pretensions,  Balvas 
compliments  Gdngora  and  praises  Ledesma :  so  necessary 
was  it  to  conciliate  the  &vored  school.^ 

^  Arguijo^s  sonnets  were  printed  aneir  one  that  sometimes  contains  facts  not  else- 

with  additions  by  Colon  y  Colon  in  1841.  wliere  to  be  found,  and  one  that  is  now 

See,  Ulcewise,  Varflora,    No.  III.  p.  14 ;  become  very  rare,  from  the  circomstBiioe 

Sismondi's   Lit.  Espaiiola    por  Figoeroa,  that  it  was  published  in  separate  numbers. 

Tom.  I.  p.  282 ;  Espinosa,  Flores ;  and  On  its  title-page  it  is  said  to  have  been 

Femandec,  Coleccion,  Tom.   XYIII.   pp.  written  by  Don  Firmin  Arana  de  Yarflora } 

88-124,  with  the  BibUoteca  of  Ribade-  but  Blanoo  White,  in  ^<  Doblado's  Letters," 

neyra,  Tom.  XXXII.,  1864.    It  may,  per-  1822,  p.  469,  says  its  author  was  Padfe 

hapa,  be  noted  here,  that  the  "  Hijos  de  Valderrama. 

Sevilla  Ilustres  en  Santidad,  Letras,  Ar-  »  El  Poeta  CasteUano,  Antonio  Balvaa 

mas,  Artes  6  Dignidad,"  published  in  that  Barona,  Natural  d9la  Ciudad  de  Segoyia,** 

dtgr  in  1791,  in  8ro,  is  a  poor  book,  but  YaUadoUd,  1627, 12mo. 
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LTSIO  POBTBT,  OONTIKUXD. — THS  ABGBHSdLAS,  JAir9>Oin,  XST^^ 
VAN  YILLBOAS,  BAIAUSNA,  BABBAI>IIXOy  POLO,  BOJA8,  BIQJA, 
SSQUILAGHB,  HBKDOZA,  BEBOLLEDO|  QUIB08,  EYIA,  INBZ  DB  I^A 
CBUZ,  SOLis,  CANDAMO,  AND  OTHEBS. — DIFFBBBNT  CHABACTEBp 
I8TIC8  OF  8PAKISH  LTBICAL  POBTBT,  BBLIQIOU8  Al^D  8ECnLABy 
POPULAB  AND  SLBGAKT. 

.  Among  the  lyric  poets  who  floarished  in  Spain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  were 
opposed  to  what  began  to  be  called  the  ''Oongorism" 
of  the  time,  the  first,  as  far  as  their  general  influence  was 
concerned,  ^ere  the  two  brothers  Argensola,  —  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^ 
Aragonese  gentlemen  of  a  good  Italian  fttrnfly,  *>'»• 
which  had  come  from  Bavenna  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  eldest  of  them,  Lupercio  Leonardo, 
was  bom  in  1563 ;  and  Bartolom^  Leonardo,  the  other, 
was  his  junior  by  only  a  year.  Lupercio  was  educated  for 
the  'civil  service  of  his  country,  and  married  young.  Not 
far  fix>m  the  year  168t  he  wrote  the  three  tragedies  which 
have  already  been  noticed,  and  two  years  later  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Alcald  de  Henares  in  one  of  the  public 
poetical  contests  then  so  common  in  Spain.  In  1661,  he 
was  sent  as  an  agent  of  the  government  of  Philip  the 
Second  to  Saragossa,  when  Antonio  Perez  fled  into  Ara- 
gon ;  and  he  subsequently  became  chronicler  of  that 
kingdom,  and  private  secretary  of  the  Empress  Maria  of 
Austria. 

The  happiest  part  of  the  life  of  Lupercio  was  probably 
passed  at  Naples,  where  he  went,  in  1610,  with  the  Count 
de  Lemos,  when  that  accomplished  nobleman  was  made 
its  viceroy,  Mid  seemed  to  be  hardly  less  anxious  to 
have  poets  about  him  than  statesmen,  —  taking  both  the 
brothers,  as  part  of  his  ofGicial  suite,  and  not  only  giving 
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Lupercio  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  and  of  War,  but 
authorizing  him  to  appoint  his  subordinates  from  among 
Spanish  men  of  letters.  But  his  life  at  Naples  was  short, 
in  March,  1613,  he  died  suddenly,  and  was  buried  with 
much  solemnity  by  the  Academy  of  the  Oziosi,  which  he 
had  himself  helped  to  establish,  and  of  which  Manso, 
the  friend  of  Tasso  and  of  Milton,  was  then  the  head. 

Bartolom^,  who,  like  his  brother,  bore  the  name  of 
Leonardo,  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Yillahermosa,  early  received  a 
living  in  Aragon,  which  finally  determined  his  position 
in  society.  But  until  1610,  when  he  went  to  Naples, 
he  lived  a  great  deal  at  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  was  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  and  prepared 
his  history  of  the  recent  conquest  of  the  Moluccas, 
which  was  printed  in  1609.  At  Naples,  he  was  a  prin- 
cipal personage  in  the  poetical  court  of  the  Count  de 
Lemos,  and  showed,  as  did  others  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  a  pleasant  facility  in  acting  dramas,  that  were 
imprQvisated  as  they  were  performed.  At.Eome,  too, 
he  was  favorably  known  and  patronized ;  and  before  his 
return  home  in  1616,  he  was  made  chronicler  of  Aragon ; 
a  place  in  which  he  succeeded  his  brother,  and  which  he 
continued  to  enjoy  till  his  own  death,  in  1631. 

There  is  little  in  what  was  most  fortunate  in  the  career 
of  these  two  remarkable  brothers  that  can  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  except  the  different  lengths  of  their  lives 
and  the  different  amounts  of  their  works  ;  for  not  only 
were  both  of  them  poets,  and  possessed  of  intellectual 
endowments  able  to  command  general  respect,  but  both 
had  the  good  fortune  to  rise  to  positions  in  the  world 
which  gave  them  a  wide  influence,  and  enabled  them  to 
become  patrons  of  men  of  letters,  some  of  whom  were 
their  superiors.  But  both  are  now  seldom  mentioned, 
except  for  a  volume  of  poetry,  chiefly  lyrical,  .published 
in  1634,  aftqr  their  deaths,  by  a  son  of  Lupercio.  It 
consists,  he  says,  of  such  of  his  father's  and  his  uncle's 
poems  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect,  but  by  no  means 
of  all  they  had  written;  for  his  father  had  destroyed 
most  of  his  manuscripts  just  before  he  died ;    and  his 
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uncle,  though  he  had  given  about  twenty  of  his  poems 
to  Espinosa  in  1605,  had  not,  it  is  apparent,  been  careful 
to  preserve  what  had  been  only  an  amusement  of  his 
leisure  hours,  rather  than  a  serious  occupation. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  this  collection  of  their  poems 
shows  the  same  resemblance  in  their  talents  and  tastes^ 
that  was  apparent  in  their  lives.  Italy,  a  country  in 
which  their  family  had  its  origin,  where  they  had  them- 
selves lived,  and  some  of  whose  poets  they  had  familiarly 
known,  seems  almost  always  present  to  their  thoughts  as 
they  write.  Nor  is  Horace  often  absent.  His  philo- 
sophical spirit,  his  careful  but  rich  versification,  and  his 
tempered  enthusiasm,  are  the  characteristic  merits  to 
which  the  Argensolas  aspired,  alike  in  their  formal  odes 
and  in  the  few  of  their  po6ms  that  take  the  freer  and 
more  national  forms.  The  elder  shows,  on  the  whole, 
more  of  original  power ;  but  he  left  only  half  as  many 
poems,  by  which  to  judge  his  merits,  as  his  brother  did. 
The  younger  is  more  graceful,  and  finishes  his  compo- 
sitions with  more  care  and  judgment.  Both,  notwith- 
standing they  were  Aragonese,  wrote  with  entire  purity 
of  style,  so  that  Lope  de  Vega  said  '*  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  come  from  Aragon  to  reform  Castifian  verse." 
Both,  therefore,  are  to  be  placed  high  in  the  list  of  Span- 
ish lyric  poets  ;  —  next,  perhaps,  after  the  great  mas- 
ters ;  —  a  rank  which  we  most  readily  assrgn  them,  when 
we  are  considering  the  shorter  poems  addressed  by  the 
elder  to  the  lady  he  afterwards  married,  and  the  purity 
of  manner  and  sustained  dignity  of  feeling  which  mark 
the  longer  compositions  of  each.^ 

Among  those  who  followed  the  Argensolas,  the  earliest 
of  their  successful  imitators  was  probably  Jau- 
regui,  a  Sevilian  gentleman,  descended  from  an  '^""^  ^ 
old  Biscayan  family,   and   born  about  1510.     Having  a 

1  All  needfiil  notices  of  the  two  Argen-  (Zaragosa,  1034,  4to0   two   editions  are 

solas  and  their  works  —  and  more  too —  /ound  in  Fernandes,  *<  Coleocion,*'  the  last 

taji  be  found  in  the  elaborate  lives  of  them  being  of  1804.    The  sonnet  of  Bartolomd 

by  Pellioer,  in  his  "  Biblioteca  de  Traduc-  on  Sleep  is  commonly  much  admired  j  but 

tores,"  1778^ pp.  1  - 141  •,  and  by  Latassa,  of  hi»  poems  I  prefer  the  sonnet  on  Prov- 

in  the  "  Biblioteca  Nueva  de  Esoritores  idence,  (p.  380,)  and  the  ode  in  honor  of 

Aragoneses,*'  Tom.  II.  pp.  143,  461.    Be-  the  Church  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  ed. 

sides  the  original  edition  of  their  '<  Bimas,"  1634,  p.  372. 

2*  •  O 
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talent  for  painting  as  well  as  poetry,  —  a  fact  we  learn  in 
many  ways,  and  among  the  rest  from  an  epigrammatic 
sonnet  of  Lope  de  Vega,  —  he  went  to  Rome  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  to  which,  at  first,  he  seems 
to  have  given  his  life.  But  still  poetry  drew  him  away 
*from  the  path  he  had  chosen.  In  160*7,  while  at  Rome, 
he  published  a  translation  of  the  "  Aminta  '^  of  Tasso, 
and  from  that  time  was  numbered  among  the  Spanish 
poets  •  who  were  valued  at  home  and  abroad.  On  his 
return  to  Spain,  he  seems  to  have  gone  .to  Madrid,  where, 
heralded  by  a  good  reputation,  he  was  kindly  received 
at  court.  This  was  probably  as  early  as  1613,  for  Cer- 
vantes in  that  year  mentioned  in  his  "Tales"  a  por- 
trait of  himself,  painted,  as  he  says,  "by  the  famous 
Jauregai." 

In  1618,  however,  he  was  again  in  Seville,  and  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  works  ;  but  in  1624  his  "  Orfeo  " 
appeared  at  Madrid,  —  a  poem  in  five  short  cantos,  on  the. 
story  of  Orpheus.  It  is  written  with  much  less  purity 
of  style  than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  wJio 
afterwards  denounced  the  extravagances  of  Gdngora. 
Still,  it  attracted  so  lively  an  interest,  that  Montalvan 
thought  it  worth  while  to  publish  another  on  the  same 
subject,  in  competition  with  it,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  —  a 
rivalship  in  which  he  was  openly  abetted  by  his  great 
master.  Lope  de  Vega.*  Both  poems  seem  to  have  been 
well  received,  and  both  authors  continued  to  enjoy  the 
favor  of  the  capital  till  their  deaths,  which  happened  at 
about  the  same  time  ;  that  of  Jauregui  as  late  as  1640,' 
when  he  finished  a  too  free  translation,  or  rather  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  distasteful  rearrangement,  of  Lucan's 
"Pharsalia." 

The  reputation   of  Jauregui  rests  on  the  volume  of 
poems  he  himself  published  in  1618.     The  translation  of 

s  It  is  a  carioos  fttct,  and  one  somewhat  if  it  were  his.    80  ftir  as  I  have  compared 

characteristic   of    the    carelessness    with  the  two,  I  find  nothing  altered  but  the  - 

which  works  in  Spain  were  attributed  to  first  stuiza,  and  the  title  of  the  poem,  ■ 

persons  who  did  not  write  them,  that  the  which,  instead   of   being    simply   called 

"Orfeo"  of  Jauregui  is  printed   in  the  "Orfeo,"  as  it  wbb  hj  its  author,  is  en- 

"  Cythara  de  Apolo,"  a  collection  of  the  titled,  in  imitation   of   Gongora's  school, 

posthumous  poems  of  Agustin  de  Salazar,  "  Fibula  de  Enridice  y  Orfeo." 
(which  appeared  at  Madrid,  1694, 4to,)  as 
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Tasso's  '*Amiiita,"  with  which  it  opens,  is  elaborately 
corrected  from  the  editi  n  he  had  previously  printed  at 
Rome,  without  being  always  improved  by  the  changes 
he  introduced.  But,  in  each  of  its  forms,  it  is .  probably 
the  most  carefully  finished  and  beautiful  translation  in  the 
Spanish  language  ;  marked  by  great  ease  and  facility  in  its 
versification,  and  especially  by  the  charming  lyrical  tone 
that  runs  with  such  harmony  and  sweetness  through  the 
Italian. 

Jauregui's  original  poems  are  few,  and  now  and  then 
betray  the  same  traces  of  submission  to  the  influence  of 
Gdngora  that  are  to  be  seen  in  his  "  Orfeo''  and  "  Far- 
salia.''  But  the  more  lyrical  portions — which,  except 
those  on  religious  subjects,  have  a  very  Italian  air — are 
almost  entirely  free  from  such  faults.  The  Ode  on  Lux- 
ury is  noble  and  elevated ;  and  the  silva  on  seeing  his 
mistress  bathing,  more  cautiously  managed  than  the 
similar  scene  in  Thomson's  "  Summer,"  is  admirable  in 
its  diction,  and  betrays  in  its  beautiful  picturesqueness 
something  of  its  author's  skill  and  refinement  in  the  kin- 
dred art  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  His  sonnets 
and  shorter  pieces  are  less  successful.'. 

s  Sedaoo,  Tom.  IX.  p.  zxii.    Lope  de  Another  translation  that  is  naturally  00m- 

V^a,  Obras  Soeltas,  T(nn.  I.  p.  38.    8ig-  pared  with  it — the  contemporaiy  transla- 

norelli,  Storia  de>  Teatri,  1813,  Tom.  VI.  tion,  I  mean,  of  the  Thebaid  of  Btatiua — 

p.  13.    Geryantes,  Noyelas,  Prdlogo.    Or-  was  not  published  until  1866,  when  it  ap- 

feo  de  Juan  de  Janregui,  Madrid,  1624,  peared  in  the  thlrty-aixth  volume  of  the 

4to.    Femandes,  Coleocion,  Tom.  VII.  and  Biblioteoa    de    Autores   Espaiioles.     The 

Vin.,  containiiig   the  **  Farsalia  '* ;  and  first  nine  boolcs  are  by  Juan  de  Aijona,  a 

Rimas  de  Juan  de  Jauregui,  Sevilla,  1618,  friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  but  Aijona*s  death 

4to,  reprinted   by  Femandes,  Tom.   VI.  prevented  him  from  going  ftirther,  after 

But  the  best  text  of  the  "  Aminta"  is  that  six  years*  labor  on  it.    It  was  finished 

in  Sedano,  (Parnaso,  Tom.  I.,)  which  is  modestly  by  Qregorio  de  Morillo  or  Mu- 

made  by  a  collation  of  both  the  editions  riUo.    Both   are   better  translators   than 

that  were  prepared  by  Jauregui  himself, —  Jauregui,  but  neither  deserves  the  high 

the  first  of  which  is  a  small  neat  volume  praise  given. by  the  editor  who  publishes 

of  only  eighty-seven   pages,   printed  at  their  translation. 

Bome  in  1607,  with  a  modest  and  some-       Jauregui*s  tilva  on  seeing  his  mistress 

what  anxious  dedication.  Of  this  beautiful  bathing  can  be    compared,  much  to  its 

version  it  may  be  noted  that  Cervantes  advantage  and  honor,  with  a  longer  Hlva 

(Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  62)  says,  as  he  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  <*  Anaxarete,** 

does  of  the  "  Pastor  Fido  "  by  Figueroa,  and  published  at  the  end  of  his  **  Giganto- 

**  We  happily  doubt  which  is  the  tranala-  machia,"  by  Manuel  de  GMlegos,  Usboa, 

tion  and  which  Uie  original."    The  "  Far-  1628,  4to,  ten  years  after  the  appearance  cX 

salia  "  of  Jauregui  was  not  published  till  Jauregui's  poem.    The    **  Anaxarete  "  is 

1684,  and  was  then  printed  at  Madrid  very  not  without  graceful  passages,  but  it  is 

ill,  but  as  well  as  it  deserves.    Janrognl  much  too  long,  and  shows  frequent  tiaoes 

hardly  reci^pices  the  part  Locan  had  in  it.  of  the  school  of  CMngora. 
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Another  of  the  followers  of  the  Argensolas  —  and  one 
who  boasted  that  he  had  trodden  in  their  footsteps  from 
the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when  Bartolom^  had  been 
pointed  out  to  his  young  admiration  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid —  was  Est^van  Manuel  de  Villegas.*  He 
vuiegaa.      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Naxora,  in  1596,  and  was  educated 

partly  at  court  and  partly  at  Salamanca,  where  he  stud- 
ied the  law.  After  161*7,  and  certainly  as  early  as  1626, 
when  he  was«married,  he  almost  entirely  abandoned  let- 
ters, and  gave  himself  up  to  such  profitable  occupations 
connected  with  his  profession  as  would  afPord  subsistence 
to  those  dependent  on  his  labors.  He,  however,  found 
leisure  to  prepare  for  publication  a  number  of  learned 
dissertations  on  ancient  authors ;  to  make  considerable 
progress  in  a  professional  commentary  on  the  **  Codex 
Theodosianus ;  "  and  to  publish;  in  1666,  as  a  consola- 
tion for  his  own  sorrows,  a  translation  of  Boethius, 
which,  besides  its  excellent  version  of  the  poetical  parts, 
is  among  the  good  specimens  of  Oastilian  prose.  But 
he  remained,  during  his  whole  life,  unpatronized  and 
poor,  and  died  in  1669,  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
man.^ 

The  gay  and  poetical  part  of  the  Hfe  of  Villegas  — 
the  period  when  he  presumptuously  announced  himself 
as  the  rising  sun,  and  attacked  Cervantes,  thinking  to 
please  the  Argensolas®  —  began  very  early,  and  was 
soon  darkened  by  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world. 


i  This  alluBion  oocura  in  a  satire  on  the  the  first,  "  Sicut  sol  matutinufl,"  and  the 

euUo  style  of  poetry,   not  found  in  his  other,  "Me  snrgente,  quid  istnt" — the 

collected  works,  bat  in  Sedano,  (Tom.  IX.,  ista  whom  he  thus  slights  being  Lope  de 

1778,  p.  8,)  where  it  appeared  lor  the  first  Vega,   Queyedo,   and    indeed   the   whole 

time.  galaxy  oi  the  best  period  of  Spanish  lit- 

»  An  excellent  life  of  Villegas  is  prefixed  erature.    Lope  seems  to  have  been  a  little 

to  the  edition  of  his  Works,  Madrid,  1774,  annoyed  at  this  impertinence  and  vanity 

2  torn.  8yo,  said  by  Quarinos  (Biblioteca  of  Villegas  ;  fi>r,  in  allusion  to  it,  he  says, 

de  Escritores  del  Relnado  de  Carlos  IIL,  in  the  midst  of  a  passage  o&erwise  lauda- 

Madrid,  1786,  8yo,  Tom.  V.  p.  19)  to  have  tory,  — 

been  written  by  Vtoente  de  los  Bios. 

•  In  the  edition  of  his  poetry  published  ^^^?«  ^"^ «™  ?**»"  f  *  J!S?iS?' 

.      ,.       ..        ,^.^.                               ,  QnandoloarayosdeBuinaeniovie^en. 

by  himself  and  a*  his  own  expense,  in  La««i  de  Apolo,  Madrid,  1680, 4to, 

1617,  4to,  at  Naxera,  his  birthplace,  he  SilvaiiL 

gives  on   the   title-page   a  print  of  the 

rising  son,  with  the  stars  growing  dim.  For  the  harsh  words  of  Villegas  about 

and  two  mottoes  to  exphiin  its  meaning :  Cervantes,  see  Navarrete,  Vid^  §  128. 
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He  tells  UB  himself  that  he  wrote  much  of  his  poetry 
when  he  was  onfy  fourteen  yeats  old ;  and  he  certainly 
published  nearly  the  whole  of  it  when  he  was  hardly 
twenty-one.'  And  yet  there  are  few  volumes  in  the 
Spanish  lan^age  that  afford  surer  proofe  of  a  poetical 
temperament.  It  is  ctivided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
contains  versions  of  a  number  of  Odes  from  the  First 
Book  of  Horace,  and  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  Anac- 
reon,  followed  by  imitafions  of  Anacreon's  manner,  on 
subjects  relating  to  their  author.  The  second  contains 
satires  and  elegies,  which  are  really  epistles ;  idyls  in 
the  Italian  oUava  rima ;  sonnets,  in  the  manner  of  Pe- 
trarch; and  ''Latinas,'^  as  he  calls  them,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance  that  they  are  written  in  the  measures  of 
Boman  verse. 

A  poetical  spirit  runs  through  the  whole.  The  trans^ 
lations  are  generally  free,  but  more  than  commonly  true 
to  the  genius  of  their  originals.  The  "  Latinas  '^  are 
curious.  They  fill  ^nly  a  few  pages  ;  but,  except  slight 
specimens  of  the  ancient  Measures  in  the  choruses  of 
the  two  tragedies  of  Bermudez,  forty  years  before,  they 
are  the  first  and  the  only  attempt  worthy  of  notice,  to 
introduce  into  the  CastiHan  those  forms  of  verse  which, 
a  little  before  the  time  of  Bermudez,  had  obtained  some 
success  in  France,  and  which,  a  little  later,  our  own 
Spenser  sought  to  establish  in  English  poetry. 

But  though  Villegas  did  not  succeed  in  this,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  imitations  of  Anacreon.  We  seem,  indeed, 
as  we  read  them,  to  have  the  simple  and  joyous  spirit 
of  ancient  festivity  and  love  revived  before  us,  with 
nothing;  or  almost  nothing,  of  what  renders  that  spirit  . 
offensive.  The  ode  to  a  little  bird  whose  nest  had  been 
robbed;  one  to  himself;  "Love  and  the  Bee;"  the 
imitation  of  "  Ut  flos  in  Septis,"  by  Catullus ;  and,  in- 
deed, nearly  every  one  of  the  smaller  pieces  that  com- 
pose the  third  book  of  the  first  division,  with  several 
in  the  first  book,   are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  give 


7  BCiB  dulcea  eantilenu,  A  loe  velnte  limadaa 

Via  muerea  deliciM,  I  ii  lot  catorce  eBcritas. 

Ed.  1617,  f.  88. 
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6uch  a  faithful  impression  of  the  native  Bweetness  of 
Anacreon  as  is  not  easily  found  elsewhere  in  modern 
literature.  We  close  the  volume  of  Villegas,  therefore, 
with  sincere  regret  that  he,  who  in  his  boyhood  could 
write  poetry  so  beautiful,  —  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  and  yet  so  fiill  of  the  tenderness  of 
modern  feeling,  —  so  classically  exact,  and  yet  so  fresh 
and  natural,  —  should  have  survived  its  publication  above 
forty  years  without  finding  an  interval  when  the  cares 
and  disappointments  of  the  world  permitted  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  occupations  that  made  his  youth  happy,  and 
that  have  preserved  bis  name  for  a  posterity  of  which, 
when  he  first  lisped  in  numbers,  he  could  hardly  have 
had  a  serious  thought.^ 

We  pass  over  Balbuena,  whose  best  lyric  .poetry  is 
Various  lyri-  ^^^^  1^  ^is  proso  Tomauce  ;  •  and  Salas  Barba- 
cai  poets,  dillo,  who  has  scattered  similar  poetry  through 
his  vari&us  publications,  and  collected  more  of  it  in  his 
*' Castilian  Rhymes."  ^°  Both  of  them  flourished  before 
1630,  and  —  like  Polo,"  whos^talent  lay  chiefly  in  lighter 
compositions ;  Mira  de  Mescua,  famous  for  at  least  one 
ode  ;  ^^  and  Rojas,  who  succeeded  best  in  pastorals  of  a 
very  lyric  tone"  —  they  lived  at  a  time  when  Lope  de 

8  There  is  an  interesting  notice  of  Yille-  in  his  "  Bimas  Gastellanas,"  Madrid,  1618, 

gas  and  Ms  works  by  the  kindred  spirit  of  12mo,  and  by  his  friends  aft^  his  death, 

Wieland,  in  the  Deutsche  Merkur,  1774,  in  the  **  Coronas  del  Pamasd,"  Madrid, 

Tom.  V.  pp.  237,  etc  }  the  ftrist  time,  I  1635,  12mo.     The   volume  of  Rimas  ia 

suspect,  that  his  name  had   been   men-  more  than  half  made  up  of  sonnets  and 

tioned  with  the  praise  it  deserTes,  out  of  epigrams. 

Spain,  for  a  century.    It  should  be  remem-  ^  "  Obras  de  Salvador  Jacinto  Polo,'' 

bered,  however,  that  Villegas,  though  he  Zarago^a,  1670,    4to.     His  "Apolo  and 

generally  wrote  with  very  great  simplicity,  Daphne  "  is  partly  in  ridicule  of  the  culto 

and,  in  his  Elegy  to  Bartplom6  de  Argen-  style.    His  "  Academias  del  Jardin  "  were 

sola  (Sroticas,  1617,  !tom.  n.  f.  28)  and  printed  in  1630  ;  and  his  "  Buen  Humor 

elsewhere,  censures  the  obscure  and  af-  de  las  Musas,"  which  contains  Che  greater 

fected  writers  of  his  time,  yet  sometimes  part  of  his  poetry,  was  printed,  I  believe, 

himself  writes  in  the  bad  style  he  con-  the  same  year,  although  my  copy  is  of  an 

demns,  and  devotes  his  sixth   Elegy  to  edition  printed  in  1637. 

praise  of  the  atourd  "  Phaeton ''   of  the  u  ge^  the  Ganoion  "  ITfftno,  alegre,  alti- 

Count  Villamediana.  vo,  enamorado  ;  ** — an  ode  in  the  manner 

0  In  the  Academy's  edition  of  the  <'  Si-  of  Fetrarca,  which  Qtdntana  in  his  Tesoro 

glo  de  Oro,"  Madrid,  1821,  8vo,  there  is  (Paris,  1838,  p.  403)  pronounces  to  be, 

other  poetry  besides  that  contained  in  the  among  Spanish  odes,  "  el  exemplar  mas 

pwAoral  itself.  excelente  6,  por  mejor  decir,  unico  en  su 

10  Poems  are  found  in  all  the  stories  of  genero." 

Salas  Barbadillo,  which  would,  perhaps,  u  w  Desengano  del  Amor  en  Bimas  por 

double  the  amount  published  by  himself  Pedro  Soto  de  Bojas,"  Madrid,  1623,  4to. 
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Yegsk  was  pouring  forth  floods  of  verse,  which  were  not 
only  suflScient  to  determine  the  main  current  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  country,  but  to  sweep  along,  undistin- 
guished in  its  turbulent  flood,  the  contributions  of  many 
a  stream,  smaller,  indeed,  than  its  own,  but  purer  and* 
more.  graceful." 

Among  these  was.  the  poetry  of  Francisco  de  Ricija,  a 
native  of  Seville,  who  was  born  in  1600,  and 
died  in  1658  or  1659.  From  the  circumstance  .  "" 
that  he  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  Inquisition,  he  might 
have  counted  on  a  shelter  from  the  stonns  of  state,  if  hei 
had  not  connected  himself  too  much  with  the  Count 
Duke  Olivarez,  whose  fall  drew  after  it  that  of  nearly  all 
who  had  shared  in  his  intrigues,  or  sought  the  protection 
of  his  overshadowing  patronage.  But  the  disgrace  of 
Eioja  was  temporary;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
which  he  gave  to  letters  at  Seville,  seems  to  have  been 
as  happy  and  fortunate  as  the  first. 

The  amount  of  his  poetry  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  small,  but  it  is  all  valued  and  read.  Some  of  his 
sonnets  are  uncommonly  felicitous.  So  are  his  ode  '*  To 
Eiches,"  imitated  from  Horace,  and  tiie  corresponding 
one  '*  To  Poverty,"  which  is  quite  original.  In  that  "  To 
the  Opening  Year,"  exhorting  his  young  friend  Fonseca, 
almost  in  the  words  of  Pericles,  not  to  lose  the  spring- 
time out  of  his  life,  there  is  much  tenderness  and  melan- 
choly ;  a  reflection,  perhaps,  of  the  regrets  that  he  felt 
for  mistakes  in  his  own  early  and  more  ambitious  career. 
But  his  chief  distinction  has  generally  come  from  an  ode, 
full  of  sadness  and  genius,  "  On  the  Ruins  of  Italica,"  — ' 
that  Roman  city,  near  Seville,  which  claims  the  honor  of 
having  given  birth  to  Trajan,  and  which  Rioja  celebrates 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  one  whose  childish  fancy  had 

He  wis  of  Granada,  and,  as  his  sonnets  good  ballads,  entitled  *<  Lira  de  las  Mu- 

show,  a  great  admirer  of  G6ngora.  sas.*'    Some  of  it  had  appeared  as  "  Bimas 

14  One  of  them  —  but  not  one  of  the  Heroycas  "  in  1627,  and  he  wrote  many 

better  sort —  was  Gabriel  Bocangel  y  ITnr  occasional   pieces   afterwards,   that  were 

^ueta,  who  was  attached  to  the  servioe  of  printed  in  editions  of  his  Lira  of  1637  and 

the  warlike    Cardinal-InliEtnte    Ferdinand  1662,  but  none  of  much  value.    He  figures 

In  the  time  of  Philip  IV.,  and  who  pub-  in  Lope's  ^^  Laurel  de  Apolo,"  IjSSO,  and 

Ijshed  in  10S5  a  rolnme  dliefly  of  lyrical  died  in  1658. 
verse  in  Uie  Italian  forms,  but  with  a  few 
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been  nourished  by  wandering  among  the  remains  of  its 
decaying  amphitheatre  and  fallen  palaces.  This  distinc- 
tion has,  however,  been  contested  ;  and  the  ode  in  ques- 
tion, or  rather  a  part  of  it,  has  been  claimed  for  Rodrigo 
Caro,  known  in  his  time  rather  as  an  antiquarian  than  as 
a  poet,  among  whose  unpublished  works  a  sketch  of  it  is 
found  with  the  date  of  1596,  which,  if  genuine,  catries 
the  general  conception,  and  at  least  one  of  the  best 
stanzas,  back  to  .a  period  before  the  birth  of  Rioja.^ 

Among  those  who  opposed  the  school  of  Gdngora, 
and  perhaps  the  person  who,  from  his  influence  in  society, 
could  best  have  checked  its  power,  if  he  had  not  himself 
Boija  y  ^Gon  Sometimes  betrayed  into  its  bad  taste,  was 
E8quiiach«.  Fraucisco  dc  Borja,  Prince  of  Esquilache.  His 
titles  —  which  are,  in  fact,  corruptions  of  the  great  names 
borne  by  the  Italian  principalities  of  Borgia  and  Squillace 
—  betray  his  origin,  and  explain  some  of  his  tendencies. 
But  though,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  he  was  great- 
grandson  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  grandson  of 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  also 
descended  from  the  old  royal  family  of  Aragon,  and  had 
a  faithful  Spanish  heart.  From  his  high  rank,  he  easily 
found  a  high  place  in  public  affairs  ^  He  was  distin- 
guished both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  diplomatist;  and  at 
one  time  he  rose  to  be  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  administered 
its  affairs  during  six  years  with  wisdom  and  succesd. 

But,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  he  never 
forgot  letters  amidst  the  anxieties  of  public  life  ;  and,  in 
fact,*  found  leisure  enough  to  write  several  volumes  of 
poetry.  Of  these,  the  best  portjons  are  his  lyrical  bal- 
lads.  His  sonnets,  too,  are  good,  especially  those  in  a 
gayer  vein,  and  so  are  his  madrigals,  which,  like  that 
"To  a  Nightingale,''  are  often  graceful,  and  sometimes 

u  The  poetry  of  Bicja  was  not  poblMied  U.  p.  173.)    Bicja,  it  may  be  added,  was 

till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  firiend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  who  addreBsed  to 

when  it  appeared  in  the  collections  of  Se-  him  a  pleasant  poetical  epistle  on  his  own 

dano  and  Fernandez  in  1774  and  1797.  garden,  which  was  first  printed  in  1622. 

The  two  odes  of  BiQJa  and  Oaro  are  print-  A  notice  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Caio, 

ed  togeth^  in  the  Spanish  translation  of  who  was  born  in  1573  and  died  in  1647, 

Bismondi's  History  of  Spanish  Literatare,"  may  be  found  in  the  Manorial  Historioo  of 

Seyilla,  1&42,  in  the  notes  to  whi<di  is  the  the  Spanish  Academy  of  mstory,  Tom.  I., 

best  account  to  be  found  of  Biqja.    C^om.  1861,  pp.  347,  etc. 
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tender.  In  general,  those  of  his  shorter  compositions 
which  are  a  little  epigrammatic  in  their  tone  and  very 
simple  in  their  language  are  the  best.  They  belong  to 
a  class  constantly  reappearing  in  Spanish  literature,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  £(  favorable  speci- 
men :  — 

Ye  little  foants,  that  laaghing  flow 

And  frolic  with  the  sands, 
Say,  whither,  whither  do  ye  go. 

And  what  such  speed  demands  ? 
From  all  the  tender  flowers  je  fly. 
And  hasib  to  rocks,  —  rocks  rade  and  high ; 
Yet,  if  ye  here  can  gently  sleep, 
Why  such  a  wearying  hurry  keep  1 1* 

Borja  was  much  respected  during  his  long  life  ;  and  died 
at  Madrid,  his  native  city,  in  1658,  seventy-seven  years 
old.  His  religious  poetry,  some  of  which  was  first  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  has  little  value." 

Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  courtly  dramatist,  who  flour- 
ished about  1630-1660,  is  also  to  be  numbered  Antonio  de 
among  the  lyric  poets  of  his  time  ;  and  so  are  **®™*«»* 
Cancer  y  Velasco,  Cubillo,  and  Zarate,  all  of  whom  died 
somewhat  later  in  the  same  period.     Mendoza  and  Cancer 

•  16  FnentecUlM,  que  rels,  of  r^oui,  with  %  glow,  wh«re  moob  poefci- 

Y  con  la  arena  jugaii,  cal  ingenuity  is  shown,  In  the  turn  both  of 

pSe.de™  Hon-  hul.,  ^^  "»«"»"  "^  «'  «»«  phr«eoIogy. 
YloepefiaaeoBbuMalB.  Except    the    "  Napoles    Seeuperada," 
SIrepoiaia  the  "  Pasion  de  N.  B.,"  and  '*0bra8  en 
Donde  riiuefia  donnb,  Verso,"  only  one  work  of  the  Prince  of  El- 
Porque  correia,  y  oe  cansaii  ?  quUache  has  been  printed,  I  believe  •,  —  a 
Obraaen  VenodeBoi3a,Ambere8,l(»3,4to,  quarto  volume  of  "  Meditaciones  y  Ora- 
^'  clones,'*  transla^d  in  his  old  age  from 
17  The  life  of  Boija  is  in  AlTarea  y  gome  of  the  smaller  Latin  treatises  attrib- 
Baena,  Tom.  II.  p.  175  \  and  his  opinions  uted  to  Thomas  &  Kempis.    It  is  in  flow- 
on  poetry,  defending  the  older  and  simpler  ing,  pore  Castilian  prose,  and  is  one  of 
school,  are  set  forth  in  some  dMnuu  pre-  those   tributes   so  ftequently  oifered   by 
fixed  to  his  "Obras  en  Verso,»»  of  which  Spaniards  of  noble  rank  to  the  demands 
there  are  editions  of  1639,  1664,  and  1663.  of  their  Church  tram  an  anxious  desire  to 
Gayangos   notices    a   Tolume    of  Prince  escape  its  suspicions,  and   leave  behind 
Esquilache,  which  I  have  never  seen  sepa-  them  a  reputation  for  unspotted  orthodoxy, 
rate,  entitled  "  La  Pasion  de  N.  8.  Jesu  It  was  printed,  witti  more  pretensions  to 
Ohristo  en  tercetoa,"  (Madrid,  1638,  4to,)  typographical  beauty   than  the   Prince's 
but  it  is  in  his  « Obras  en  Verso,"  1663,  otiier  works,  at  Brussels  in  1661,  three 
pp.698,sqq.  Of  his  lyrical  ballads,  I  would  years  after  his    death.    A  play  for  the 
notice  particularly,  in  the  edition  of  Am**  solemnity  of  swearing   fealty   to    Prince 
beres,  1663,  4to,  Nos.  40,  66,  and  129.  The  Baltbasar  In  1632,  which  was  written  by 
trifle  translated  In  the  text  Is  ^o.  20  among  him  and  acted  at  the  palace,  was  never, 
the  poems  which  he  calls  BueltaSf  a  sort  I  believe,  printed. 
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inclined  to  the  old  national  measures,  and  tne  two  others 
to  the  Italian.  None  of  them,  however,  is  now  often  re- 
membered." 

Not  so  the  Count  Bernardino  de  Rebolledo,  a  gentleman 
of  the  ancient  Oastilian  stamp,  who,  though  not 
a  great  poet,  is  one  of  those  that  are  still  kept  ia 
the  memory  and  regard  of  their  countrymen.  He  was 
bom  at  Leon,  in  159T,  and  from  the  age  of  fourteen  was  a 
soldier ;  serving  first  against  the  Turks  and  the  powers  of 
Barbary,  and  afterwards,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  in 
diflTerent  parts  of  Germany,  where,  from  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand, he  received  the  title  of  Count.  In  164T,  when 
peace  returned,  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Denmark,  and 
lived  long  in  the  North,  connected,  as  his  poetry  often 
proves  him  to  have  been,  with  the  Danii^  court  and  with 
that  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  in  whose  conversion  one  of 
his  letters  shows  that  he  bore  a  pscrt.^  From  1662  he 
was  a  minister  of  state  at  Madrid ;  and  when  he  died,  in 
1676,  he  was  burdened  with  offices  of  all  kinds,  and  en- 
joyed pensions  and  salaries  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thou- 
sand ducats  a  year. 

It  is  singular  that  the  poetry  of  a  Spaniard  should 
have  first  appeared  in  the  North  of  Europe.  But  so  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Count  Rebolledo.  One  volume  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1650,  and  another  at 
Copenhagen  in  1655.  Each  contains  lyrical  poems,  both 
in  the  national  and  the  Italian  forms ;  and  if  none  of  them 
are  remarkable,  many  are  written  with  simplicity,  and  a 
few  are  beyond  the  spirit  of  their  time.* 

18  w  lA   Fenix   CastellaiMJ  de   Ant.  de  and  a  sonnet  of  his  to  a  Rose  was  praised 

Hendoza,"    Lisboa,    1690,   4to  \   "  Obras  by  everybody.    Gayangoe  cites  an  edition 

Po^ticas  de  Oer6nimo  Cancer  y  Velastfo,"  of  his  "Poeslas"  of  1619,  wliich  is  dedl- 

1650,  and  Madrid,  1761, 4to ;  with  Latassa,  cated  to  the  Dake  of  Medina-Sidonia,  and 

Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  III.  p.  224  *,  "  El  Enano  says  that,  irhea  Zarate  sent  this  nobleman 

de  las  Mnsas  de  Altaro  Oubillo  de  Ara-  a  copy  of  his  poetical  works,  the  Duke  re- 

gon,"  Madrid,  1654,  4to,  who  was,  how-  tamed  him  as  many  golden  crowns  as  the 

eter,  of  Granada ;  and  "  Obras  Varlas  de  volume  contained  verses. 
Fr.  Lopez  de  Zarate,  Alcall,  1651,  Ito,       u  Obras,  Madrid,  177B,  8to,  Tom.  I. 

which,   after   a  great  deal   of  worthless  p.  671. 

poetry,  both  in  Spanish  and  Italian  meas-       so  There  is  a  notice  of  Kebolledo,  which 

nres,  contains,  at   the  end,  his  equally  must  have  been  prepared  by  his  own  au- 

worthless  tragedy,    **  Hercules  Purens   y  thority,  in  the  Prefooe   to  his   '*Ocios,*' 

(Eta,  eon  todo  el  rigor  del  Arte."  Zarate^  printed  at  Antwerp,  1650, 18mo ;  but  there 

however,  was  much  admired  in  his  timej  is  a  better  life  of  him  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
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The  nameB  of  several  other  authors  might  be  added  to 
this  list,  though  they  would  add  nothing  to  its  dignity  or 
value.  Among  them  are  Ribero,  a  Portuguese  ;  vntoas  itt- 
Pedro  Quiros,  a  Sevilian  of  note  ;  Paulino  de  la  *°*^  ^^^ 
Estrella,  another  Portuguese,  who  went  to  England  with 
the  Queen  of  Charles  II.,  and  published  in  London  a  small 
volume  of  Spanish  poems  chiefly  in  the  ballad  measure  ; 
Barrios,  the  persecuted  Jew  ;  Lucio  y  Espinossa,  an  Ara- 
gonese  ;  Evia,  a. native  of  Guayaquil  in  Peru ;  Inez  de  la 
Cruz,  a  Mexican  nun  ;  Solis,  ihe  historian  ;  Oandamo,  the 
dramatist;  and  Marchante,  Montoro,  and  Negrete; — all 
of  whom  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  last  three  of  whom  reached  the  threshold  of 
the  eighteenth,  when  the  poetical  spirit  of  their  country 
seems  to  have  become  all  but  absolutely  eztinctt^ 

Sedano'8  "  Pamaso  j  "  and  his  poetry,  Cnu,  la  B^cima  Musa,  **  Poemas,*'  Zanr  I  ^ 
and  everything  relating  to  him,  is  found  in  gosa,  1682-1726,  8  torn.  4to,  etc.  •^  Ant 
his  Works,  printed  at  Madrid,"  1778,  8  torn,  de  Soils,  "  Poeeias,"  Madrid,  1692,  4to.  — 
870,  the  first  volome  being  in  two  parts.  Candamo,  "  Obras  Liricas,**  s.  a.  18mo.  — 
Some  of  his  poetry  fells  into  Oangoretque  Joseph  Peres  de  Montoro,  **  Ohras  P<5«ta* 
^feetatl<ms }  more  of  it  is  prosaic  He  mas  Lyricas,  Humanas  y  Bagradas,"  Ma- 
wrote  a  single  play,  "  Amar  despreciando  drid,  1736,  2  torn.  4to  j  not  printed,  I 
Biesgos,**  which  he  called  a  tragicomedy,  think,jtiU  that  year,  though  their  author 
and  whieh  is  not  without  merit.  died  in  1604.  — Manuel  de  Leon  Mar- 
n  Ant.  Luis  Bibero  de  Barros,  "  Jor-  ehante,  "  Obras  Postnmas,"  Madrid,  1733, 
nada  de  Madrid,**  Madrid,  1672,  4to  ;  a  2tom.  4to}  where  some  of  the  DtflteiMieM, 
poOT  miscellany  of  prose  and  verse,  whose  by  their  rudeoeis,  sot  their  poetry,  recall 
author  died  in  1688.  (Batbosa,  Bib.,<Tom.  Juan  de  la  Bnzina.  —  And,  Joseph  Ta- 
I.  p.  818.) — PauUnode  la  EstoeUa,  **  Vlores  fUla  Negreta,  "  BamiUete  PoMIco,"  Zara- 
del  Dederto  eogidaa  em  [sic]  el  Jardin  de  igof  a,  1706,  Mo  j  to  which  last  add  La- 
la  Clausula  Minoritlca  de  Londres,  of&e*  tassa.  Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  IV.  p.  104.— 
ddas  [sic]  a  la  Majestad  de  la  Berenissima  Perhaps  a  Tolume  pcintsd  in  Talenoia, 
BeynadelaaraaBretoiia,**ete.,1667,18mo,  1680, 4to,  and  entitled  **Taria8  Hermosas 
pp.  164,  a  very  curious  volume,  of  which  Floras  del  Paraaso,**  will,  especially  if 
I  found  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  compared  with  the  simlhir  w«rk  of  Espi^ 
Barboea  has  a  notice  of  the  author,  who  nosa  printed  in  160ft,  give  the  feirest  idea 
died  in  1688.  (Bib.,  Tom.  HI.  p.  616.)—  of  the  tow  state  of  poetry  at  the  time  it 
Pedro  Quiros,  1670,  best  ftlind  in  Sismondi,  appeared.  It  contains  poems  by  Ant 
Lit.  Esp.,  Sevilla,  1842,  Tom.  II.  p.  187,  Hurtado  de  Mendosa,  by  Solis,  and  by 
note ;  Varflora,  No.  I?,  p.  68,  and  in  Bl-  the  following  poets,  otherwise  unknown  to 
badeneyra*s  Biblloteca,  Tom.  XXXII.,  me :  nnnely,  Francisco  de  la  Torre  y  Sebil, 
1854.  —  Miguel  de  Barrios,  ^  Flor  de  Bodxigo  Artes  y  Munoa,  Martin,  Juan 
Apolo,"  Bruseias,  1666,  Ua,  and  ^  Core  de  Baroelo,  and  Juan  Bantista  Aguilar }  — 
las  Musas,**  Bruselas,  1672,  18mo.  —  411  worthless.  Of  the  persons  mentioned 
**Ociosldad  Oeupada  y  Ocupacion  Ooiosa  in  this  note,  the  one  that  produced  the 
de  Felix  de  Lucio  y  Espinossa,"  Boma,  greatest  sensation,  after  Solf s,  was  Ines  d« 
1674,  4to  ;  a  hundred  bad  sonnets.  (La-  la  Crus,— a  remarkable  woman,  but  not 
tassa,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  IT.  p.  22.)  —  Ja-  a  remarkable  poet,  who  was  bora  in  Qui* 
cinto  de  Evia,  **  BamiUete  de  Flores  Po«ti-  pnaooa  in  1661,  and  died  in  the  city  of 
cas,"  Madrid,  1676,  4to,  which  contains  Mexico  in  1606.  Bemanario  Pintoresco, 
oOier  poems  betides  his  own.  —  inei  de  la  1846^  p.  12. 
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But  though  its  latter  period  is  dark  and  disheartoBitig, 
lyric  poetry  in  Spain,  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
to  the  accesBion  of  the  Bourbons,  had,  on  the  whole,  a 
more  fortunate  career  than  it  enjoyed  in  any  other  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  except  Italy  and  England,  and  shows, 
in  each  of  its  different  classes,  traits  that  are  original^ 
striking,  and  full  of  the  national  character. 

Perhaps,  from  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  popular 
taste  in  what  was  matter  of  such  solemn  regard,  without 
adhering  to  the  ancient  Mid  settled  forms,  its  religious 
Bdigioas  portions,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  bear 
lyrical  poeta.  ^  ^ftarked  resemblance  to  the  simplest  and  old- 
est movements  of  the  national  genius.  Generally,  they 
are  picturesque,  like  the  little  songs  we  have  by  Ocana 
on  the  Madonna  at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Flight  to  Egypt. 
Sometimes  they  are  rude  and  coarse,  recalling  the  viUanci- 
cos  sung  6y  the  shepherds  of  the  early  religious  dramas. 
But  almost  always,  even  when  they 'grow  mystical  and 
fall  into  bad  taste,  they  are  completely  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  faith,  —  a  spirit  more  distinctly  im- 
pressed on  the  lyric  poetry  of  Spain,  in  this  department, 
than  it  is  on  any  other  of  modern  times.^ 

»  Don  Paacaal  de  Qajangoa,  in  a  note  Arcangel    de   Alareon,   Barcelona,  1694. 

on  this  passage  of  his  translation,  (Tom.  The  best  of  these,  and,  I  suppose,  the  only 

in.  pp.  516,  etc.,)  cites  several  Cancioneros  one  of  any  consequence,  is  Ubeda*s  Ver- 

and  other  works  containing  sacred  lyrical  gel,  and  bom  this  Don  Pascual  has  given 
poetry  of  this  period,  which,    althougl^  .good  extracts.    His  note,  however,   waa 

in   the  nature  of  bibliographical  rather  published  in  1864.    The  next  year,  1856, 

than  of  literary  notices,  should  not  per-  there  appeared  (in  ToL  XXXV.  of  Biba- 

haps  be  wholly  passed  over  here.    They  deneyra's  Biblioteca,  entitled  "  Bomancero 

are :  —  (1.)  Cancionero  de  Juan  de  Luion,  y  Gancionero  Sagrados,"  edited  by  Don 

Zaragoca,  1608,  4to.    (2.)  Cancionero  de  Justo  de  Sancha,)  a  most  ample  and  satis* 

diversas  obras,  ec.,  por   el   Padre  Fray  futory  collection  of  whatever   is   worth 

Ambrosio  Monteslno,   Toledo,  1608,  4to,  reading  in  Spanish  sacred  lyrical  poetry, 

the  same  person  that  I  have  mentioned  arranged  under  appropriate  heads,  such  as 

at  the  end  of  Chap.  XXI.  of  the  First  Sonnets,  Ballads,  Yillancicos,  .Canciones, 

Period.     (3.)   Flor  de  Yirtudes,  ec,  por  etc.,  but   beginning,   not   perhaps  quite 

Alonso  de   Zamora,   AloalA,   1626.     (4.)  appropriately,  with   the   "Cortes   de  la 

Vergel  de  Ni|estra  Senora,  translated  by  Muerte,"  a  curious  but  rude  sort  of  drama 

Juan  de  Molina  from  the  Talencian,  and  on  the  **  Dance  of  Death,'*  by  Miguel  de 

published,  Sevilla,  1642.    (6.)  Ganoionero  Carvajal  and  Luis  Hurtado,  fbr  the  last  of 

Spiritual  por  el  Reverend  Padre  Las  Ga-  whom  see  ante.  Period  I.  Chap.  XI.,  and 

sas,  Mexico,  1646.     (6.)   Cancionero   es-  Period  IL  Chap.  YII.,  note.    Of  most  of 

pirituai  de  un  Beligioso,  Yalladolid,  1540.  the  poems  thus  collected  by  Sanches  firom 

(7.)  Yergel  de  Flores  divinas,  por  el  Li-  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven, 

cenciado  Juan  Lopez   de  Ubeda,  Alcali,  teenth    centuries,   I    have  spoken  suffi- 

1588,  and   earlier,  1586,  1587.   And  (8.)  ciently  when  speaking  ot  their  authors } 

Yergel  de  Plantas  divinas,   ec.,  por  Fr.  such  as  Luis  de  Leon,  Lope  de  Yega,  Ore- 
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•  Nor  is  the  secular  portion  less  strongly  marked,  though 
with  attributes  widely  different*^  In  its  popular  secular  lyr- 
divisions,  it  is  fresh,  natural,  and  often  rustic.  ^^  p^^^^- 
Some  of  the  short  canciones,  with  which  it  abounds,  and 
some  of  its  chamonetas,  overflow  with  tenderness,  and  j'et 
end  w^y wardly  with  an  epigrammatic  point  or  a  jest. 
Its  viUancicos,  letras,  and  letrillas  are  even  more  true  to 
the  nature  bf  the  people,  and  more  fully  express  the  pop- 
ular feeling.  Generally  they  seize  a  common  incident  or 
an  obvious  thought  for  their  subject.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
little  girl,  who,  in  her  childish  simplicity,  confesses  to  her 
mother  the  very  passion  she  is  instinctively  anxious  to 
conceal.*  Sometimes  it  is  one  older  and  more  severely 
tried,  ileprecating  a  power  she  is  no  longer  able  to  con- 
trol. And  sometimes  it  is  a  fbrtunate  and  happy  maiden, 
df^enly  exulting  in  her  love  as  the  light  and  glory  of  her 
life.  Many  of  these  little  lyrical  snatches  are  anonymous, 
and  express  the  feelings  of  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
from  whose  hearts  they  came  as  freshly  as  did  the  old 
ballads,  with  which  they  are  often  found  mingled,  and 
to  which  they  are  almost  always  i^in.  Their  forms,  too, 
are  old  and  characteristic,  and  there  is  occasionally  a  frol- 
icsome and  mischievous  spirit  in  them,  —  not  unimbued 
with  the  truest  tenderness  and  passion,  —  which,  again, 
is  faithful  to  their  origin,  and  unlike  anything  found  in 
the  poetry  of  other  nations. 

In  the  division  of  secular  lyric  poetry  that  is  less  pop- 
ular and  less  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  a 
large  diversity  of  spirit  is  exhibited,  and  exhibited  almost 
always  in  the  Italian  measures.  Sonnets,  above  all,  were 
looked  upon  iR4th  extravagant  favor  during  the  whole  of 
this  period,  and  their  number  became  enormously  large ; 
larger,  perhaps,  than  that  of  all  the  ballads  in  the  language. 
But  from  this  restricted  form  up  to  that  of  long  grave 
odes,  in  regularly*  constructed  stanzas  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  lines  each,  we  have  every  variety  of  manner  ;  — 
much  that  is  solemn,  stately,  and  imposing,  but  much, 
also,  that  is  light,  gay,  and  graceful. 

gorio  Silvestre,  Pedro  de  Padllla,  t^e  Ar-  in  this  Tolome,  where  they  can  hardly  f&U 
gensolas,  and  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  others,  to  find  what  they  may  need.  But  a  notice 
Jfax  the  remainder,  the  curious  will  look    of  them  does  not  belong  hexe. 
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Taking  all  the  different  classes  of  Spanish  1  jric  poetry 
together,  toe  nnmber  of%uthors  whose  works,  or*  some 
of  them,  have  been  preserved,  between  the  beginning  of 
GeDflrai  the  reign  of  Charles  the  .Fifth  and  the  end  of  that 
BpSiS^'i^  of  the 'last  of  his  race,  is  not  less  than  a  hundred 
icai  poetry,  ^j^^  twenty.*  But  the  number  of  those  who 
were  successfbl  is  small,  as  it  is  everywhere,  and  the 
amount  of  real  poetry  produced,  even  by  the  best,  is 
rarely  considerable.  A  little  of  what  was  written  by  the 
Argensolas,  more  of  Herrera,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Bachiller  de  la  Torre  and  Luis  de  Leon, — with  occasional 
efforts  of  Lope  de  Yega  and  Quevedo,  and  single  odes  of 
Figueroa,  Jauregui,  Arguijo,  and  Bioja^  —  make  up  what 
gives  its  character  to  the  graver  and  less  popular  portion 
of  Spanish  lyric  poetry.  Ahd  if  to  these  we  add  Villegas, 
who  stands  quite  separate,  uniting  the  spirit  of  Greek  A.* 
tiquity  to  that  of  a  taruly  Cafftilian  genius,  and  the  fresh, 
graceful  popular  songs  and  roundelays,  which,  by  their 
very  nature,  break  loose  from  all  forms  and  submit  to 
no  classification,  we  shall  have  a  body  of  poetry,  not 
indeed  large,  but  one  that,  for  its  living  national  feeling 
on  the  one  side,  and  its  dignity  on  the  other,  may  be 
placed  witiiiout  question  among  the  more  successfol  ef- 
forts of  modern  literature. 

V  I  posaefls,  I  believe,  works  of  more  ityle  is  alfected  and  ttlB  sketelMM  rery  dull 

than  one  hondr^d  and  twenty  lyric  poets  and  heavy.    The  next  is  Diego  de  Tera 

liPfchis  period.    In  Tom.  m.  pp.  ft23,  sqq.  y  Ordones,  whose  **  Heroydas  Belicas  y 

of  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  History,  Amovoaas  >*  appeared  in  1622  )   but  is 

Bon  Pascnal  de  Gayangos  adds  a  few  lyii-  spoiled  by  &e  cultismo  of  the  time.    The 

«al  poets  to  those  I  have  already  discussed  third  is  Antonio  de  Paredes,  whose  **Bi- 

more  or  less  in  this  ehapter ; — bat  so  few  mas^"  t^rinted  at  G(»dova,  1623,   belong 

that  I  am  gratified  at  the  smallness  of  their  ratti<n  to  the  good  school  of  the  preceding 

number,  since  it  implies  that  my  researches  century.     Fourth,  .Geronimo  de   Forras, 

have   not  been  whoUy  without  success,  who  died,  where  he  was  bom,  at  Ante- 

The  first  noticed  by  him  is  Bartolom^  Cay-  quera,   in   1643.  ^His   "Rhnas   Yarias,** 

rasoo  de  Figueroa,  who  was  bom  in  the  published  there  in    1639,    are    generally 

Canaries  in  1640,  and  died  there  in  1610.  fne  horn  affectations,  but  not  m(Mre  free 

I  have  ahready  (Period  I.  Chap.  II.)  had  than  those  of  his  friend  Montalvan.    And, 

occasion  to  allude  to  his  **Templo  Mill-  fifth,  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Lugo,  who,   like 

tante,"  a  sort  of  versified  Lives  oi  the  Gayrasoo,  was  a  native  of  the  Canaries, 

Saints,  which  he  published  at  Valencia  in  and  who  published  at  Madrid,  in  1664,  his 

1602,  and  of  which  the  fourth  edition  ap-  "  VigiUas  del  Sueno.*'    But  the  poetical 

peared  at  Lisbon  in  folio  in  1616.    His  value  of  these  five  authors  is  small.  * 


*• 
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.BATIBICAL  POBTBT:  THE  ABaKNSOLAS,  QUSYSDO,  IVD  OTHBBS. — 
•  EUBGIAC  POBTBT  AN^  BPIBTLBS :  CKABOILA0BO,  w«»»»i^^  ASfB 
aVHBBS.  — FABTOBAL  FOBTBT  :  BAA 'DB  XIBAMDA,  BALBUBHA, 
.  ^QUILACHB,  AND  OTHBBS  —  BPIOBAX8  :  YILLEOAB,  BBBOIXBDq, 
AND  OTHBBS.  —  DIDACTIC  POETBT  :  BUFO,  CUEVA,  C^SPBDES,  AKD 
OTHBBS.  —  EMBLEMS  .'  DAZA,  COYABBUBIAB.  —  DESCBIPTIYE  FO- 
BTBT :    DICABTILLO. 

Satibioall  poetry,  whether. in  the  fonn  of  regular  sa^ 
ires,  or  in  the  more  familiar  gniee  of  epistles,  gfttirioa 
has  never  enjoyed  a  wide  success  in  Spain.  Its  voe^. 
spirit,  indeed,  was  known  there  irom  the  times  of  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita  and  Bodrigo  Cota,  both  of  whom  seem 
to  have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  it.^  Torres  Nc^ 
harro,  too,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
Silvestre  and  Oastillejo  a  little  later,  still  sustained  it,  and 
wrote  satires  in  the  short  national  verse,  with  much  of 
the  earlier  freedom,  and  all  the  bitterness,  that  originally 
accompsuaied  it. 

But  after  Mendoza  and  Boscan,  in  the  middle  of  that 
century,  had  sent  poetical  epistles  to  one  another,  written 
in  the  manner  of  Horace,  though  in  the  Italian  terza 
rima,  the  fashion  was  changed.  A  rich,  strong  invective, 
such  as  Oastillejo  dared  to  use  when  he  wrote  the  "  Satire 
on  Womffk,''  which  was  often  reprinted  and  greatly  rel^ 
ished,  was  almost  entirely  laid  aside ;  and  a  more  culti- 
vated and  philosophical  tone,  suited  to  the  stately  times 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second,  took  its  place. 


1  Poetical  satires  or  libels,  publicly  cir-  by  his  code.    Partida  Vn.  Tit.  IX.  Leyos 

culated,  and  sometimes  thrown    secretly  3,20.    These  **  cantigas "  or  "rim^"  or 

into  the  houses  of  the  persons  Uiey  rldi-  "diotados  maloa,**  aa  they  are  here  called, 

culed,  or  into  the  churches,  seem  to  haye  are  likely  enough,  I  conceive,  to  have  beea 

been  common  in  the  time  of  Alfimso  X.,  written  in  the  ballad  measore  and  man- 

1262-1284,  and  were  seyerely  punished  ner. 
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Montemayor,  it  is  tme,  and  Padilla,  with  a  few  wits  of 
less  note, ^ wrote  in  both  manners;  but  Oantoril  wif^ 
little  talent,  Gregorio  Morillo,  or  Murillo,  with  a  good 
deal,  and  Bey  de  Artieda  in  a  familiar  style  that  was 
more  winning  than  either,  took  the  new  direction  so 
decidedly,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  clmnge  may  be  considered  as  substantially 
settled.^ 

Barahona  de  Soto  was  among  the  earlier  that  wrote  in 
Biihdiona  ^^^  ^^^  form,  which  was  a.  union  of  the  Roman 
de  Soto.  ^j^}|  i}^Q  Italian.  We  have  four  of  his  satigep, 
composed  aflber  he  had  served  in  the  Morisco  wars ;  We 
first  and  the  last  of  which,  assailing  all  bad  poets,  show 
plainly  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  direction 
he  wished  to  follow.  But  his  efforts,  though  seriously 
made,  did  not  raise  him  above  an  untolerated  mediocrity.' 

A  single  satire  of  Jauregui,  addressed  to  Lydia,  as  if 
she  might  have  been  the  Lydia  of  Horace,  is  bet- 
*°^*^'  ter.*  But  in  the  particular  style  and  manner  of 
the  philosophical  Horatian  satire,  none  succeeded  so  well 
Th«  Argen-  as  the  two  ArgeuBolas.  Their  discussions  are,  it 
•*****•  is  true,  sometimes  too  grave  and  too  long ;  but 
they  give  us  spirited  pictures  of  the  manners  of  their 
times.  The  sketch  of  a  profligate  lady  of  fashion,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  one  to  Flora,  by  Lupercio,  is  excellent,  and 
so  are  long  passages  in  two  others  against  a  pourt  life, 
by  Bartolomi^.  All  three,  however,,  are  too  much  pro- 
tracted, and  the  last  contains  a  poor  repetition  of  the 
fable  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  in 
which,  as  almost  everywhere  else,  its  author's  relations 
to  Horace  are  apparent.* 

'     *  All   these   latireB  are  found  in  the  *  Bimas,  1618,  p.  108.    I|^b  a  remark- 

works*  of  their  respective  anthors,  hereto-  ably  happy  union  of  the  Italian  form  of 

fore  cited,  except  that  of  Morillo  "  On  the  yerse  and  the  Roman  spirit. 

Corrupted  Manners  of  his  Times,"  which  s  Rimas,  1634,  pp.  56,  284,  264.    It  is 

is  in  Espinoea,  Flores,  1606,  f.  119.    The  singular,  however,  that,  while  Bartolomi 

"Epistolas'*  of  Artieda  were  printed  the  imitates  Horace,  he  expresses  his  prefer- 

same  year,  under  the  name  of  "  Artemi-  ence  ft)r  Juvenal. 

doro,*'  and  are  six  in  number.    The  best  ,  ....     .^      ,, 

'  ,     .   ..      ,.M      M  L  Pcro  quando « eroribir  saturas  lleguea, 

are  one  against  the  hfe  of  a  sportsman,  ^  ningSn  Sritado  cartapacio, 

and  one  in  ironical  defence  of  the  foUies  of  qij^  .1  del  cauto  Juvenal,  te  entnignea. 

society. 

s  They  were   first  printed  in  Sedano,  He  seems,  too,  to  have  been  accounted  an 

Pamaso,  Tom.  IX.,  1778.  imitator  of  Juvenal  by  his  oontemporaxies  | 
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Qneyedo,  on  the  other  hand,  followed  Juvenal,  whose 
hard,   unsparing  temper  was  better  suited  to  his  own 
tastes,  and  to  a  disposition  imbittered  by  cruel 
persecutions.    But  Quevedo  is  often  free  and  in-  ^"*^**^ 
decorous,  as  well  as   harsh,   and  offends  that  sensibil- 
ity  to  virtue  which  a  satirist  ought  carefully  to  culti- 
vate.    It  should,  however,  be  remembered  in  his  &vor, 
that,  though  living  under  the  despotism  of  the  Philips, 
and  crushed  by  it,  no  Spanish  poet  stands  before  him  in 
the  spirit  of  an  independent  and.  vigorous  satire.    0<in- 
gora  approaches  him  on  some  occasions,  but 
G6ngora  rarely  dealt  with  grave  subjects,  and  ^°*"'*' 
confined  his  satire  almost  entirely  to  burlesque  ballads 
and  sonnets,  which  he  wrote  in  tiie  fervor  of' his  youth. 
At  no  period  of  his  li£g,  and  certainly  not  after  he  went 
to  court,  would  he  have  hazarded  a  satirical  epistle  like 
the  one  on  the  decay  of  Gastilian  spirit  and  the  corruption 
of  Gastilian  manners,  which  Quevedo  had  the  courage  to 
send  to  the  Count  Duke  Olivares,  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  influence.^ 

The  greatest  contemporaries  of  both  of  them  hardly 
turned  their  thoughts  in  this  direction;  for  as  to  Cer- 
vantes, his  "  Journey  to  Parnassus  "  is  quite  too  good- 
natured  an  imitation  of  Caporali  to  be  dc^sed  among 
satires,  even  if  its  form  permitted  it  to  be  placed  there  ; 
and  as  to  Lope  de  Vega,  though  some  of  his  sonnets  and 
other  shorter  poems  are  fiill  of  spirit  and  severity,  espe- 
cially those  that  pass  under  the  name  of  Burguillos,  still 
his  whole  course,  and  the  popular  favor  that  followed  it, 
naturally  prevented  him  from  seeking  occasions  to  do  or 
say  anything  ungracious. 

Nor  did  the  state  of  society  at  this  {>eriod  favor  th9 
advancement,  or  even  the  continuance,  of  any  such  spirit. 
The  epistles  of  Espinel  and  Arguijo  are,  there-  y^^^ 
fore,  absolutely  grave  and  solemn  ;  and  those  of  ^^rs  of 
Rioja,   Salcedo,   Ulloa,  and  Melo  are  not  only 
grave,  but  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  poetical  merit, 

tut  Oaerara,  in   his   "  Diablo   Cc|}aelo,>*    see  Chat  he  is  foil  of  Horafcian  tunui  of 

Tranoo  IX.,  callg  him  "Divino  Jayenal    thought. 

Aragoaea.**     Bat  it  is  impoMible  not  to       «  It  is  the  last  poem  in  the  "Melpomene." 

TOL.   III.  3  D 
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accept  one  by  the  first  of  them,  addreesed  to  Fabio, 
which,  if  neither  gay  nor  witty,  is  an  admirably  wise 
moral  rebuke  of  the  folly  and  irksomeness  of  depend- 
ing on  royal  fayor.  Borja  is  more  free,  as  became  his 
high  station,  and  speaks  out  more  plainly ;  but  the  best 
•of^'lus  epistles — the  one  against  a  court  life — is  not  so 
good  as  the  youthfol  tercetos  on  the  same  subjeot  by  G<Sn- 
gora,  nor  equal  to  his  own  jesting  address  to  his  coUeoted 
poems.  ReboUedo,  his  only  successor  of  any  note  at  the 
time,  is  moral,  but  tiresome  ;  and  Solis,  like  the  few  that 
followed  him,  is  too  dull  to  be  remembered.  Indeed,  if 
Yillegas,  in  his  old  age,  when,  peihaps,  he  had  been 
soured  by  disappointment,  had  not  written  three  satires 
which  he  did  not  venture  to  publish,  we  should  have 
nothing  worth  notice  as  we  approach  the  disheartmiing 
dose  of  this  long  period.^ 

Nearly  all  the  didactic  satires  and  neariy  all  the  satiri- 
cal epistles  of  the  best  age  of  Spanish  literature  are 
Horatian  in  their  tone,  and  written  in  the  Italian  terza 
rima.  In  general,  their  spirit  is  light,  though  philo- 
sophical, —  sometimes  it  is  courtly,  —  and,  taken  to- 
gether, they  have  less  poetical  force  and  a  less  decided 
coloring  than  we  might  claim  from  the  class  to  which 
they  belong.  But  they  are  frequently  graceful  aifd  agree- 
able, and  some  of  them  will  be  oftener  read,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  they  bestow,  than  many  in  other  languages 
which  are  distinguished  for  greater  wit  and  severity. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  wit  and  severity  of  this 

'Satire  dis-  ^^^  ^^^  ^  *^^s  form  were  never  heartily  en- 
9^*0x^8^*  couraged  in  Spain.  The  nation  itself  has  always 
^een  too  grave  and  dignified  to  ask  or  endure  the  cen- 
sure they  impl^  ;  and  if  such  a  character  .as  the  Spanish 
has  its  ridiculous  side,  it  must  be  approached  by  any- 
thing rather  than  personal  satire.  Books  like  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  may,  indeed,  be  assailed  with  effiect, 
as   they   were  by  Cervantes ;    men  in  classes   may  be 


'  The  satires  of  all  tbese  authors  are  {q  (Tom.  IX.  pp.  8-18) ;  or  rather,  two  of 

their  collected  works,  exoept  those  of  vme-  them  on  bad  poets  were  so  printed,  for 

gas,  which  were  printed  from  manuscripts,  the  third  seems  to  ba^e  been  sapineMed, 

■opposed  to  be  the  originals,  b  j  Sedano  on  account  of  Its  indelicifqr. 
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caricatured,  as  they  are  in  Hie  Spanish  picaretqus  novels 
and  in  the  old  drama ;  and  bad  poetry  may  be  ridiculed, 
as  it  was  by  half  the  poets  who  did  not  write  it,  and  by 
some  who  did.  But  the  characters  of  individuals,  and 
especially  of  those  in  high  station  and  of  much  notoriety, 
are  protected,  under  such  circumstances,  by  all  the  social 
influences  that  can  be  brought  to  their  defence,  and  cap- 
not  safely  be  assailed. 

Sudi,  at  least,  was  the  case  in  Spain.  Poetical  satire 
came  there  to  be  looked  upon  with  distrust,  so  that  it 
was  thought  to  be  hardly  in  good  taste,  or  according  to 
the  conventions  of  good  society,  to  indulge  in  its  com- 
position.* And  if,  with  all  this,  we  remember  tiie  anx- 
ious nature  of  the  political  tyranny  which  long  ruled 
the  country,  and  tibe  noiseless,  sleepless  vigilance  of  the 
.  Inquisition,  — both  of  which  are  apparent  in  the  certifi- 
cates and  licenses  that  usher  in  whatever  succeeded  in 
finding  its  way  through  the  press,  —  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact,  that  poetical  satire 
never  had  a  vigorous  and  healthy  existence  in  Spain, 
and  that,  after  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  almost  entirely  disappeared  till  better  times  re- 
vived it. 

Elegies,   though  firom  their  subjects  little  c§nnected 
with  satire,  are  yet,  by  their  measure  and  man- 
ner,  connected  with  it  in  Spanish  poetry ;  for     *  ^ 

^Ceirantes  1b  a  strong  case  in  point,  already  spoken,  sudi  as  Oastni^o,  Men- 

I^be  foorth  chapter  of  his  **  Journey  to  doea,  Queredo,  etc,  and  Oayangos  in  his 

BMrnassoa,"  immediakely  after  speaking  of  traBslation  (Tom.  III.  pp#  630,  eto.)  adds 

his  Don'Qaixole,  lie  disavows  having  ever  two  or  three  others,  who,  though  of  very 

written  anything  satirioal,  and  denounces  little  comparative  importance,  should  be 

dU  Bodk  compoeitions  as  low  vA  base,  mentioned   beoatlse  thoy  devo^  them- 

Indeed,  ttie  very  words  •Atira  and  •atirico  selves  to  this  style  of  verse.    They  are,  — 

came  at  last  to  be  used  in  a  bad  sense  (1.)  Jacinto  Alonso  Malvenda,  for  whose 

oftener  than  in  a  good  one.    Huerta,  Bi*  ^*  Bnreo  de  las   Musas,"  1631,   and   his 

n6nlma8  Gastellanos,  Valencia,  1807, 2  torn.  "  Tropezon  de  la  Bisa,*'  (sine  anno,)  see 

12mo,  ad  verb.  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  321,  and  Foster,  Tom. 

Poegiaa  burlueaat   or   poetry  in   the  I.  p.  252.    Qayangos  adds,  **La  Goaqui- 

natnre  of  broad  fiuoe  or  parody,  took  much  11a  del  Qosto,"  1629.    And  (2.)  Lois  An- 

the  ]dace  of  satirical  poetry  properly  so  tonio,  who  published  at  Zaragosa,  in  1658, 

eailed  ;  and  anless  when  the  Inquisition  his  ^  Nuevo  Plato  de  Manjares,"  in  which 

interftoed  with  it  Cor  its  immorality  or  fbr  the  Ballads  and  LetriUas  are  claimed  to  ha 

other  less  JnstiiiAble  causes,  it  had  good  good, 
socoees  in  Spain.    Of  many  writers  I  have 
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both  are  generally  written  in  the  Italian  terza  rima,  •  and 
both  are  often  thrown  into  the  form  of  episUes.*  Gar- 
cilasso  could  write  elegies  in  their  true  spirit ;  but  the 
second  that  passes  under  that  name  in  his  works  is  merely 
a  familiar  epistle  to  a  friend.  So  is  the  first  by  Figueroa, 
which  is  followed  by  others  in  a  tone  more  appropriate  to 
their  titles.  But  all  are  in  the  Italian  verse  and  manner, 
and  two  of  them  in  the  Italian  language.  The  eleven 
**  Lamentations,"  as  he  calls  them,  of  Silvestre,  are  ele- 
giac epistles  to  his  lady-love,  written  in  the  old  Gastilian 
measures,  and  not  without  the  old  Oastilian  poetical 
spirit.  •  Oantordl  fails  ;  nor  can  the  Argensolas  and  Borja 
be  said  to  have  succeeded,  though  they  wrote  in  different 
manners,  some  of  which  were  scarcely  elegiac.  Herrera 
is  too  lyric  —  too  lofty,  perhaps,  from  the  very  nature 
of  his  genius  —  to  write  good  elegies  ;  but  some  of  thosQ 
on  his  love,  and  one  in  which  he  mourns  over  the  pas- 
sions that  survive  the  decay  of  his  youth,  have  certainly 
both  beauty  and  tenderness. 

Rioja,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  true 
temperament,  and  to  have  written  elegies  from  instinct, 
though  he  called  them  Silvas ;  while  Quevedo,  if  he  weJre 
the  author  of  the  poems  that  pass  under  the  name  of  the 
Bachiller  de  la  Torre,  must  have  done  violence  to  his' 
genius^n  the  composition  of  ten  short  pieces,  which  he 
calls  Endechas,  in  Adonian  verse,  but  which  read  much 
like  imitations  of  some  of  the  gentler  among  the  old 
ballads.     If  to  these  we  add  the  thirteen  elegies  of  Ville- 

• 

•  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  to  be  [Lima],  in  Pern.    While  there,  in  1606,  he 

flmnd  in  the  **  Primera  Parte  del  Pamaso  went  to  Mexico.     He  was   nearly  ship- 

Ant&rtico,**  by  Diego  Mezia,  printed  at  wrecked  on  his  passage,  and  had  a  painful 

Seville,  1608,  4to,  and  the  only  portion  of  Jonmey  by  land  afterwBjrds  to  the  place  of 

It  ever  printed.    It  consists  of  an  original  his  destination  ;  bat  in  the  course  o^  three 

poetical  letter  by  a  lady  to  Mexia,  and  months  that  his 'travels  lasted  he  wrote  the 

a  translation  of  twenty-one  of  the  Epistles  greater  part  of  these  translations,  which  he 

of  Ovid  and  his  *<  Ibis  »  }  all  In  Urza  ritnoj  calls  "  las  primicias  de  mi  pobre  musa,"  and 

and  nearly  all  in  pure  and  beautiful  Cas-  which,  having  completed  them  in  Mexico, 

tflian  verse.    In  the  edition  in  the  colleo-  he  sent  to  his  native  city  in  Spain  for  pub- 

tion  of  Fernandez,  Tom.  XIX.,  1709,  the  lication.    He  says  in  bis  Preface,  that  he 

epistle  by^he  lady  is  omitted,  which  is  uses  the  terza  rima  as  being  peculiarly 

a  pity,  since  it  contains  notices  of  several  appropriate  to  render  Latin  elegiac  verse  ; 

South  American  poets.  —  an   opinion  contrasting   strongly  with 

Diego  Mexia  was  a  native  of  Seville,  but  that  expressed   by  Villegas.     See  <mte^ 

became  an  Oydor  in  Giudad  de  los  al^es  Chap.  n.  note  22,  and  notes  of  Qayangos. 
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gas,  nearly  all  of  which  are  epistles,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  light  and  amusing  epistles,  we  shall  have  what  is 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  small  division  of  Spanish  * 
poetry  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
that  has  not  been  already  considered.  *  From  the  whole, 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  the  Spanish  temperament 
was  little  fitted  to  the  subdued,  simple,  and  gentle  tone 
of  the  proper  elegy ;  a  conclusion  that  is  undoubtedly 
true,  notwithstanding'  the  examples  of  Garcilasso  and 
Rioja,  the  best  and  most  elegiac  portions  of  whose  poetry 
do  not  even  bear  its  name.^° 

Pastoral  poetry  in  Spain  is  directly  connected  with 
elegiac,  through  the  eclogues  of  Garcilasso,  which  unite 
the  attributes  of  both.  To  his  school,  indeed,  including 
Boscan  and  Mendoza,  we  trace  the  earliest  sue-  pagtond 
desaful  specimens  of  the  more  formal  Spanish  poetry, 
pastoral,  with  the  characteristics  still  recognized.  But 
its  origin  is  much  earlier.  The  climate  and  condition  of 
the  Peninsula,  which  from  a  very  remote  period  had 
favored  the  shepherd's  life  and  his  pursuits,  facilitated, 
no  doubt,  if  they  did  not  occasion,  •  the  first  introduc- 
tion into  Spanish  poetry  of  a  pastoral  tone,  whose 
echoes  are  heard  far  back  among  the  old  ballads.  But 
the  Italian  forms  of  pastoral  verse  were  naturalized  as 
soon  as  they  were  introduced.  Figueroa,  Cantordl,  Mon- 
temayor,  and  Saa  de  Miranda  —  the  last  two  of  whom 
were  Portuguese,  and  all  of  whom  visited  Italy  and  lived 
there  —  contributed  their  efibrts  to  those  of  Garcilasso 

10  The  best  elegiac  poetry  in  the  Spanish  Just  eleven  syllables,  the*  poem  was  said  to 
language  is,  perhaps,  that  in  the  two  be  written  in  endeckaa  reale».  See  Co- 
divisions  of  the  first  eclogue  of  Garcilasso.  varrubias,  and  the  Academy,  ad  verbunif 
Elegies,  or  mournful  poems  of  any  kind,  who  give  no  opinion.  Wolf  thinks  it  comes 
are  often  called  Endeckaa  in  Spanish,  as  from  the  Provencal  Dec,  Decha,  etc., 
La  Torre  called  his  sad  amatory  poems  }  **want,"  "loss,"  etc.,  (see  Julius,  Qer- 
bnt  the  origin  of  the  word  is  not  settled,  man  translation  of  this  History,  Vol.  II. 
nor  its  meaning  well  defined.  Venegas,  in  pp.  734,  736,)  and  Diez,  in  his  excellent 
a  vocabulary  of  obscure  words  at  the  end  "  Etymologisches  WBrterbuch  der  Boma- 
ofhis"AgoniadelTransitodelaMuerte,"  nischen  Sprachen,"  (1853,  in  verb.  Deo, 
1574,  p.  370,  says  he  thinks  it  comes  from  p.  607,)  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  I 
inde.  jacea,  as  if  the  mourner  addressed  think  they  are  right.  In  fact,  Endechoa 
the  dead  body.  But  this  is  absurd.  It  itself,  in  the  sense  of  something  wanted, 
may  come  from  the  Greek  Vc Jtx«,  tor  when  or  miasing,  is  in  Raynouard,  I«xiqae  Ro- 
1^  last  Tern  of  each  stanxa  contained  num,  1840,  Tom.  IL  p.  20. 
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and  BoBcan,  by  writing  Spanish  eclognes  in  the  Italian 
^^  ^g  manner.  All  had  a  good  degree  of  success,  but 
•^anda.  none  so  much  as  Saa  de  Miranda,  who  was  born 
in  1495,  and  died  in  1558,  and  who,  from  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  genius,  refaounced  the  profession  of  the 
law,  to  which  .he  was  bred,  and  the  favor  of  the  court, 
where  his  prospects  were  high,  in  Order  to  devote  him- 
self to  poetry. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Portuguese  who  wrote  in  the 
forms  introduced  by  Boscan  and  Garcilasso,  and  none, 
perhaps,  since  his  time  has  appeared  in  them  with  more 
grace  and  power,  —  certainly  none  in  the  particular  form 
ot  eclogues.  His  pastorals,  however,  are  not  all  in  thd 
new  manner.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  them  are  in  the 
ancient  short  verse^  and  seem  to  have  been  written  before 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  change  that  had  just  been 
efiected  in  Spanish  poetry.  But  all  of  them  are  in  one 
spirit,  and  are  marked  by  a  simplicity  that  well  becomes 
the  class  of  compositions  to  which  they  belong,  though  it 
may  rarely  be  found  in  them.  This  is  true,  both  when  he 
write^  his  beautiful  pastoral  story  of  "  The  Mondego/' 
which  is  in  the  manner  of  Garcilasso,  and  contains  an 
account  of  himself  addressed  to  the  king  ;  and  when  he 
writes  his  seventh  eclogue,  which  is  in  the  forms  of  Enzina 
and  Vicente,  and  seems  to  have  been  acted  amidst  the  re- 
joicings of  the  noble  family  of  Pereira,  after  one  of  their 
number  had  returned  from  military  service  against  the 
Turks. 

But  a  love  of  the  country,  of  country  scenery  and 
country  occupations,  pervades  nearly  everything  Saa  de 
Miranda  wrote.  The  very  animals  seem  to  be  treated  by 
him  with  more  naturalness  and  &miliarity  than  they  are 
elsewhere  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  poetry,  there 
is  an  ease  and  amenity  that  show  it  comes  from  the  heart. 
Why  he  wrote  so  much  in  Spanish,  it  is  not  now  easy  to 
tell.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  language  more  poetical 
than  his  native  Portuguese,  or  perhaps  he  had  merely 
personal  reasons  for  his  preference.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  six  out  of  his  eight  eclogues  are 
composed  in  natural,  flowing  Oastilian ;  and  the  result  o^ 
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the  whole  is,  that,  while  on  all  accounts  he  is  placed 
among  the  four  or  five  principal  poets  of  his  own  country, 
he  occupies  a  position  of  enviable  distinction  among  those 
of  the  prouder  nation  that  soon  became,  for  a  time,  its 
masters.^^  0 

Montemayor,  Polo,  and  their  followers  in  prose  pas- 
torals, scattered  bucolic  verse  of  all  kinds  freely  through 
their  fictions  ;  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  they  added 
to  the  interest  and  merit  of  their  stories  by  this  sort  of 
ornament.     One  of  those  who  had  least  success 
in  it  was  Cervantes ;  and  of  those  who  had  most,  ^tSU 
Balbuena  stands  in  the  first  rank.     His  "  Golden  ^^*****"' 
Age ''  contains  some  of  the  best  and  most  original  ec- 
logues in  the  language ;   written,  indeed,  rather  in  the 
free,  rustic  tone  of  Theocritus,  than  with  the  careful  finish 
of  Virgil,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  attractive." 

Of  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  we  possess  an  eclogue  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  he  has  left  us ;  ^'  and  of  Pedro  de 
Padilla,  the  friend  of  Cervantes  and  of  Silvestre,  a  re- 
markable improvisator  and  a  much  loved  man,  we  have  a 
number  of  pastoral  poems  which  carry*  with  them  a  pic- 
turesque, antique  air,  from  being  made  up  in  part  of 
ballads  and  villancicos.^^  Pedro  de  Enzinas  attempted  to 
write  religious  eclogues,  and  failed ; "  but,  in  the  estab- 

11  There  are  many  editions  of  the  Works  it  should  be  noted  here,  wrote  other  ee- 

of  Saa  de  Miranda ;  bat  the  second  and  logues,  which  are  in  his  Canci<»ero,  1588, 

best  (s.  1. 1614,  4to)  is  preceded  by  a  liib  ff.  Ill,  etc. 

of  him,  which  claims  to  have  been  com-       i>  It  is  fotmd  in  the  important  coUec- 

poaedbyhis  personal  friends,  and  which  tion,  the*"  Flores,**   of  Espinoea,  f.  66, 

states  Uke  odd  fact,  that  the  lady  of  whom  •  where  it  first  appeared, 
he  was  enamored  was  so  ugly  that  the       i«  "  Eglogaa  Pastoriles  de  Pedro  de  B|. 

family  declined  the  match  untU  he  had  diOa,"  Bevilla,  1582,  4to  ;  thirteen  in  nom- 

well  considflred  the  matter }  bat  diat  he  ber,  in  all  measures,  and  the  last  one 

persevered,  and  became  so  fondly  attached  partly  in   prose.    Of   Padilla,   who  WM 

to  her,  that  he  died,  at  last,  i^rom  grief  at  much  connected  with  the  men  of  letten 

her  loss.    His  merits  as  a  poet  are  well  of  his  time,  all  needful  notices  may  be 

discossed  by  Ant.  das*  Neves  Pereira,  in  found  in  Navarrete,  *<Vidade  Cervantes,'* 

the  fifth  volume  of  the  ^*  HemOTias  de  Litt  pp.  896-402,  and  in  Qemendn's  Notes  to 

Fortugueza*'    of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  p.  147.    %b»  carato 

Sciences,  Lisboa,  1708,  pp.  99,  etc.    Some  well  says  of  his  **  Tesoro  de  Poesias,"  (Ma- 

of  his   works  are  in  the  Spanish  Index  drid,  1587,  12mo,)  "They  would  be  better 

XxpurgatoEiiis,  1667,  p.  73.  if  they  were  fewer."    Th|f  fill  above  nine 

M  Of  the  poets  whose  eclogues  are  found  hundred  pages,  and  are  in  all  forms  and 

in  their  prose  pastorals  I  shall  speak  at  styles.    PadUladied  as  lAte  Ml69e.    8e* 

large  when   I   examine  this  division  of  an£e.  Period  n.  Chap.  XXIX.  note  9. 
Spanish  romanfeio  fiction.    Montemayor,       u  There  are  six  of  them,  la  ttrMa  stad 
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lisbed  forms,  Juan  de  Morales  and  Gomez  Tapia,  who  are 
hardly  known  except  for  single  attempts  of  this  kind," 
and  Vicente  Espinel,  —  among  whose  eclogues,  that  in 
which  a  Soldier  and  a  Shepherd  discuss  the  Spanish  wars 
in  Italy  is  b§th  original  and  poetical,"  —  were  all  suc- 
cessful. 

The  leclogues  of  Lope  de  Vega,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  drew  after  them  a  train  of  imitations,  like 
his  other  popular  poetry.  But  neither  Balvas,  nor  ViUe- 
gas,  nor  Garrillo,  nor  the  Prince  of  Esquilache  equalled 
him.  Quevedo  alone  among  his  compeers,  and  he  only 
if  he  is  the  author  of  the  poems  of  the  Bachiller  de  la 
Torre,  proved  himself  a  rival  of  the  great  master,  unless 
we  must  give  an  equal  place  to  Pedro  de  Espinosa,  whose 
story  of  "  The  Genii,"  half  elegiac  and  half  pastoral,  is 
the  happiest  and  most  original  specimen  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  which  Boscan  in  his  "  Hero  and  Leander  "  gave 
the  first  imperfect  example."  Pedro  Soto  de  Roxas,  — 
who  wrote  short  lyric  poems  with  spirit,  as  well  as 
eclogues,  —  Zarate,  and  Ulloa,  belong  to  the  same  school, 
which  was  continued,  by  Texada  Gomes  de  los  Rey^s, 
Barrios  the  Jew,,  and  Inez  de  la  Cruz  the  Mexican  nun, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  century.  But  in  all  its  forms, 
whether  tending  to  become  too  lyrical,  as  it  does  in 
Figueroa,  or  too  narrative,  as  in  Espinosa,  Spanish  pasto- 
Keritsof  ^^^  poetry  shows  fewer  of  the  defects  that  ac- 
8pjj^  company  such  poetry  everywhere,  and  more  of 
inne.  the  merits  that  render  it  a  gentle  and  idealized 
representation  of  nature  and  country  life,  than  can  per- 
haps be  found  in  any  other  literature  of  modem  times. 
The  reason  is,  that  there  was  more  of  a  true  pastoral 
character  in  Spain  on  which  to  build  it." 

• 

ottaoa  rimOf  with  a  few  lyrical  poems  in-  by  Argote  de  Molina,  1682.    It  is  od  the 

terspersed,  in  other  measures  and  in  a  woods  of  Aranjaez,  and  was  written  after 

better  tone,  in  a  volume  entitled  ^  Versos  the  birth  of  a  daimrhter  of  Philip  IL  }  bai 

Sspiritoales,''  Cuenca,  1696, 12mo.    Their  its  descriptions  are  long  and  wearisome, 

author  was  a  monk.  v  Bimas,  1691,  ff,  60  -  67. 

M  The  ecloguj^of  Morales  to  tn  Espi-  m  Espinosa  includes  itinhl>  "Flores,*^ 

nosa,  f.  48,  and  that  of  Tapia  occurs—  f.  107,  and  it  is  reprinted  in  the  Biblioteca 

where  we  should  hardly  look  for  it  — in  of  Ribadeneyra,Tom.  XXIX.  p.  474. 

the    "Ubro  de   Monteria,    que    mand6  u  The  authors  mentioned  in  thispara- 

eaoribir  el  Itay  Don  Alfonso  XI.,**  edited  grapH  are,  I  believe,  aU  more  amply  no- 
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Quite  as  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  national  genius 
as  its  pastorals  were  short  poems  in  different  forms,  but 
in  an  epigrammatic  spirit,  which  appeared  through  the 
whole  of  the  best  age  of  its  literature.  They 
are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  are  genarallj  amor-  ^*'*'*^ 
ous,  and  always  sentimental.  Of  these,  not  a  few  are 
very  short  and  pointed.  They  are  found  in  the  old  Canci- 
oneros  and  Romanceros,  among  the.  works  of  Maldonado, 
Silvestre,  Villegas,  G6ngora,  and  others  of  less  merit,  to 
the  end  of  the  century.  They  are  generally  in  the  truest 
tone  of  popular  verse.  One,  which  was  set  to  music,  was 
in  these  few  simple  words  :  — 

To  what  ear  shaU  I  teU  my  griefs, 

Gende  love  mine  ? 
To  what  ear  shall  I  teU  my  griefs, 

If  not  to  thine  ?  » 

And  another,  of  the  same  period,  which  was  on  a  Sigh, 
and  became  the  subject  of  moi'e  than  one  gloss,  was 
hardly  less  simple  :  — 

O  gentle  sigh  I    0  gentle  sigh ! 
For  no  more  happiness  I  pray. 
Than,  every  time  thou  goest  to  God, 
To  follow  where  thou  lead'st  the  way.^i 

But  of  those  a  little  longer  and  more  elaborate  a  favor- 
able specimen  may  be  found  in  Camoens,  who  wrote  such 
with  tenderness  and  beauty,  not  only  in  his  own  language, 
but  sometimes  in  Spanish,  as  in  the  following  lines  on  a 

tioed  by  me  elsewhere,  except  Pedro  Bote  i-  qnien  contavfi  mis  qn^as, 

de  Boxas.    He  was  a  friend  of  Lope  de  Sifcvoano? 

Vega,  and  pabllahed  In  Madrid^  1623, 4to,  «  v     *      ^  iv.-      ;•      *.              •  •   «^» 

vj-   ci  TV           -     J     4        «             1  Faber  found  this  and  a  few  more  m  SAli- 

his   ^^Desengaoo  de  Amor,"  —  a  volume  ,_*     4.          «    ,    ,e»r».       ^  _.w    ^  .* 

«#  ^       -»    *!.>.  Ti.  V                    xu   w    i  na'B  treatise  OB  Muric,  1677,  and  ptoced  It, 

of  poems  in  the  Italian  manner,  the  best  ...                .^      ui             1!        i^T^i 

of  #hich  are  the  madrigals  and  eclogues,  f^  *  considerable   number  of  similar 

Oayangos  cites  two  other  poetical  works  of  J^^"^  compositions.  In  the  first  volume  of 

Boxas, "  Los  Eayos  del  Faeton,"  1639,  and  ^^  collection,  pp.  303,  etc. 

*•  Parayso  cerrado,"  1662 ;  neither  of  value,  ^  ^  ^^j^^  ^p|„  „,o  , 

and  the  last,  which  is  an  account  of  a  no  quMera  dicha  maa, 

pleasure  gsuxlen  he  bad  in  the  Albaycin,  Que  las  veces  que  fi  Dioa  vaa 

being  disfigured  with  the  extravagances  HaUarme  donde  la  envio. 
of  euUiamo  to  a  degree  remarkable  even 

in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ubeda,  1688,  was  the  first,  I  think,  who 

»  A  quien  eontart  yo  mia  quejaa,  paraphrased  this  epigram  *,  1)ut  where  he 

Hi  Undo  aaior  1  discovered  it  I  do  not  know. 
3* 
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concealed  and  unhi^py  passion,  the  first  two  of  .which  are 
probably  a  snatch  of  some  old  spng,  and  the  rest  his  own 
gloss  upon  them  :  — 

Withiii^ipthin,  my  sorrow  Uyes, 
But  outwardly  no  token  gives. 

All  yoong  ^d  gentle  in  the  sool, 
All  hidden  from  men's  eyes, 
Deep,  deep  within  it  lies, 

And  scorns  the  body's  low  coatiol. 
As  in  the  flint  the  hidden  spark 
Gives  outwardly  no  sign  or  mark. 

Within,  within  my  sorrow  Kves.** 

The  number  of  such  compositions,  in  their  different 
serious  forms,  is  great ;  but  the  number  of  the  second 
kind  —  those  in  a  lighter  and  livelier  tone  —  is  still 
greater.  The  Argensolas,  Villegas,  Lope  de  Vega,  Que- 
vedo,  the  Prince  Esquilache,  ReboUedo,  and  not  a  few 
others,  wrote  them  with  spirit  and  effect.  Of  all,  how- 
ever, who  indulged  in  them,  nobody  devoted  to  their  com- 
position so  much  zeal,  and  on  the  whole  obtained  so  much 
success,  as  Francisco  de  la  Torre,  who,  though  of  the 
cuUo  school,  seemed  able  to  shake  off  much  of  its  in- 
fluence, when  he  remembered  that  he  was  a  fellow-country- 
man of  Martial. 

He  took  for  the  foundation  of  his  humor  the  remarkable 
Q^f^  ^^  Latin  epigrams  of  John  Owen,  the  English  Prot- 
La  Torre,  estaut,  who  died  in  1622,  and  whose  witty  vol- 
ume has  been  often  translated  and  printed  at  home  and 
abroad  down  to  our  own  times  ;  —  a  volume,  it  should  be 
noted,  so  offensive  to  the  Romish  Church  as  to  have  been 
early  placed  on  its  Index  Expurgatorius.  But  La  Torre 
avoided  whatever  could  give  umbrage  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  his  time,  and,  adding  a  great  number  of 
original  epigrams  quite  as  good  as  those  he  translated. 


82  De  dentio  tengo  mi  mal,  B'  enoubre  en  el  pederaal, 

Qne  de  fora  no  ay  sefial.  De  dentro  tengo  mi  T«rf, 

Mi naeya 7  dulce qnerella  ^ -      -,.         _..       ,««.  .^  ^  ,-« 

£•  invirtble  A  la  gento  :  ^•*"^*"'  ^™"'  ^^^  UB8. 4to,  €  17». 

£1  alma  sola  la  dente, 

Qu*  el-cnerpo  no  ei  dino  della  :  Seyeral  that  precede  and  follow,  both  in 

Como  la  Tiva  aenteUa  Spanish  and  Fortaguese,  aie  worth  notice. 
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made  a  collection  that  fills  two  volatnes,  the  last  of  which 
was  printed  in  1682,  after  its  author's  death.^ 

But  though  he  wrote  more  good  epigrams,  and  in  a 
greater  Tariety  of  forms,  than  any  other  individual  Spa#> 
iard,  he  did  not,  perhaps,  write  the  best  or  the  most  nar 
tional ;  for  a  few  of  those  that  still  remain  anonymous, 
and  a  still  smaller  number  by  BeboUedo,  seem  to  claim 
this  distinction.  Of  the  sort  of  wit  frequently  affected  in 
these  slight  compositions  the  following  is  an  example  :  — 

Fair  lady,  when  your  beads  you  take. 

No  doubt  your  prayer  is  still 
Either  for  my  poor  murdered  sake, 

Or  else  for  yours  that  kill.^ 

Rebolledo  was  sometimes  happier  than  he  is  in  this  epi- 
gram, though  rarely  more  national. 

Didactic  poetry  in  unsettled  and  uncertain  forms  ap- 
peared early  in  Spain,  and  took,  from  time  to  time,  the 
air  both  of  moral  philosophy  and  of  religious  instruction. 
Specimens  of  it  in  the  old  long-line  stanza  are  j^tuBtio 
found  from  the  age  of  Berceo  to  that  of  the  ohan-  p*'^- 
cellor  Ayala;  few,  indeed,  in  number,  but  sufficiently 
marked  in  character  to  show  their  purpose.  Later,  exam- 
ples become  more  numerous,  and  present  themselves  in 
forms  somewhat  improved.  Several  such  occur  in  the 
Cancioneros,  among  the  best  of  which  are  Luduefia's 
" Rules ^r  Good-Breeding'';  "The  Complaint  of  For- 
tune," in  imitation  of  Bias,  by  Diego  de  San  Pedro ;  and 
the  "  Ooplas ''  of  Don  Juan  Manuel  of  Portugal,  on  the 

*  **Agiidesa8  de  Jnan  Oren,  etc.,  oon  tifo  hundred  of  them,  and  they  aie  re- 

Adidonee  por  Vrancisco  de  la  Torre,"  Ma»  jprinted  by  Bibadeneyra  in  his  Blblioteoa, 

drid,  1074, 1682,  2  torn.  4to.    Oven  is  the  Tom.  XLII.,  but  not  ten  of  them  are 

Owen  or  AudoenoB  of  Wood's  **  Afch«uB  graceful  or  spirited. 
Oxon.,"  Tom.  II.  p.  820.    His  "  Epigram-  m  Fnei  elTOMiio  timnis, 

mate,**  printed  about  a  doeen  times  be-  No  dudo  que  la  nceis 

tween  1606  and  1796,  were  placed  on  the  ^o'  °".  *»«  muerto  me  habelf, 

list  of  prohibited  books  in  1664.    Index,  ^  ^'  ^«''  ^'*'  "^^  "^•*"- 

BonuB,  1786,  8to,  p.  216.     The  Epigrams  BeboUedo,  Obrw,  1778,  Tom.  L  p.  837. 

of  Migoel  Moreno,   which  belong  to  the  Camoens  had  the  same  idea  in  some  Por- 

reign  of  Philip  lY.,  bat  were  not  pub-  tuguese  redondillat,  (Bimas,  1608, 1 160,) 

Uidied,  I  beliere,    tiU  1786,  might  hare  so  that  I  suspect  both  of  them  took  it 

been  mentioned   here,   but  they  are,  in  from  some  old  popular  epigram.   See  ante, 

general,  very  spiritleas.    There  are  Just  Chap.  ZXn.  note  46. 
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Seven  Deadly  Sins  ;  —  all  of  them  anthore  known  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  BoBcan's  poem  on  his 
own  Conversion,  that  of  Silvestre  on  "  Self-knowledge/' 
that  of  Gastilla  on  "  The  Virtues/'  and  that  of  Juan  de 
Mendoza  on  "  A  Happy  life/'  continue  the  series  through 
the  reig^  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  without  materially  ad- 
vancing its  claims  or  its  character.^ 


»  The  poems  of  Boaoan  anA  Slivettre 
are  found  in  their  respectiTe  works,  at 
ready  examined ;  but  of  Francisco  de 
CastiUa  and  ci  Jnan  de  Mendo«a  and  their 
poetry  it  may  be  proper  to  give  some 
notice,  as  their  names  haTe  not  oocnrred 
before. 

Gastilla  was  a  gentleman  apparently  of 
the  old  national  type,  descended  firom  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  famUy  of  Pedro 
el  CmeL  He  lired  in  the  time  of  Oharlea 
v.,  and  passed  his  youth  near  the  person 
at  that  great  sovereign  ;  but,  aa  he  says  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  BlBh<^  of  Gala- 
honra,  he  at  last  "withdrew  himself;  dis- 
gusted alike  with  the  abhorred  rabble  and 
aenseleaB  life  ot  the  court,**  and  **  chose 
the  estate  of  matrimony,  as  one  more  safe 
for  his  soul  and  better  suited  to  his  worldly 
oonditioi4^  How  he  -Aured  in  thia  ezp^- 
ment  he  does  not  tell  us ;  but,  missing,  in 
the  retirement  it  brought  with  it,  thoae 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  he  bought,  as  he 
says,  "  with  a  small  sum  of  mqney,  other 
surer  and  wiser  IHends,"  whose  counsels 
and  teachings  he  put  into  Terse,  that  his 
weak  memory  might  the  better  preserve 
them.  ISie  result  of  this  Ufa  merely  con- 
templative  was  a  book,  in  which  he  gives 
us,  first,  his  "  Theories  de  Yirtudes,"  or 
an  explanation,  in  the  old  short  Spanish 
verse,  acocnnpanied  with  a  prose  gloss,  of 
th»  dilEesent  YirtueS)  ending  with  the 
vengefdl  Nemesis}  next,  a  Treatise  on. 
Friendship,  in  long  nine-lhae  stanzas ;  and 
then,  auocessively,  a  Satire  on  Human 
Life  and  its  vain  comforts ;  an  Allegory  on 
WiHldly  Happiness  \  a  series  of  Exhortar 
tions  to  Virtue  and  Holiness,  which  he  has 
unsuitably  called  Proverbs ;  and  a  short 
discussion,  in  dicinuUf  on  the  Immaculate 
Gonoeptlan.  At  the  end,  separately  paged, 
as  if  it  were  ^te  a  distinct  treatise,  we 
have  a  counterpart  to  the  "Thedrica  de 
Virtudes,»  caltod  the  ^  Pr&tica  de  las  Vii^ 
todes  de  los  Buenos  Beyes  de  JBq;tana ; " 


a  poem  in  abore  two  hundred  oetave 
stansas,  on  the  Virtues  of  the  Kings  of 
Bpainj  beginning  with  Alarlc  the  Ooth  and 
ending  with  the  Smperor  Charles  V.,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  it  with  abundance  of 
courtly  flattery.  The  whole  volume,  both 
in  the  prose  and  verse,  is  written  in  the 
manly  old  Castilian  style,  sometimes  en- 
cumbered with  learning,  but  oftener  rich, 
pithy,  and  flowing.  The  following  stanaa, 
written  apparently  when  its  author  was 
ahready  disgusted  with  his  court  life,  but 
had  not  given  it  up,  may  serve  as  a  wpod- 
men  of  his  best  manner :  — 

Ntmcft  tanto  el  msrinero 

Desieo  llegar  al  pnerto 

Ck>n  fortona ; 

Ni  en  batalla  el  ba«&  gnenero 

Ser  de  mx  vietoiia  derto 

Qnando  pufta ; 

m  iDodre  al  au«ente  l^jo 

For  mar  con  tanta  aflcloa 

Le  deraeo, 

Como  haver  im  escondr^o 

Sin  contienda  en  un  nncon 

Deaaeo  y<K 

£45.  b. 

Never  did  mariner  desire 


To  reach  his  destined  po^ 

With  happy  ikte  »  • 

Ne'er  did  good  wanior,  in  the  Are 

Of  battle,  victory  court, 

WiCh  hopes  elate  ; 

Nor  mother  for  her  child's  dear  lift, 

Tossed  on  the  stcnmy  wave, 

So  eamact  pray. 

As  I  for  some  sadb  cave 

To  hide  me  from  this  resQesa  strife 

In  peace  away. 

An  edition  of  Gastilla's  veiy  rare  v^ume 
may  have  been  printed  idMut  1686,  when 
It  was  licensed ;  but  I  have  never  seen  it, 
nor  any  notice  of  it.  The  copies  I  have 
are  a  raoall  4to,  black  letter,  printed  at 
Saragoasa  in  1652,  and  two  in  12mo, 
printed  at  AlcaUi,  1563  and  1664 ;  the  last 
two  being  reidly  one  editi<Hi,  with  different 
dates  cm  the  titie-pages.  Qayangos  notes 
an  edition  of  Marda,  1618,  aod  says  that 
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In  the  age  of  Philip  the  Second,  the  didactio,  like  most 
of  the  other  branches  of  Spanish  poetry,  spreads  out  more 
broadly.    Francisco  de  Guzman^s  *'  Opinions  of 
Wise  Men,"  and  especially  his  dull  allegory  of     ""*"*•    . 
"  Moral  Triumphs/^  in  imitation  of  Petrarch,  are,  for  their 
length,  the  most  important  of  the  different  didactic  poems 
which  that  period  produced.^    But  more  (^arac- 
teristic  than  either  is  the  deeply  religious  letter 
of  Francisco  de  Aldana  to  Montimo,  in  15t3 ;  and  much 
more  beautiful  and  touching  than  either  is  one 
written  at  about  the  same  time  by  Juan  Bufo 
to  his  in&nt  son,  filled  with  gentle  affection  and  wise 
counsels. 

Neither  should  a  call  made  by  Aldana,  in  the  name  of 
military  glory,  to  Philip  himself,  urging  him  to  defend  the 
suffering  Church,  be  overlooked.  It  breathes  the  veiy 
spirit  of  its  subject,  and  may  well  be  put  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  earnest  and  sad  persuasions  to  peace  by  Yirues, 
who  was  yet  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  with  Oantonil's 
winning  invitation  to  the  quietness  of  a  country  life. 
Some  of  the  religious  poet^  of  Diego  de  Murillo  cmd 

when  Castilla  wrote  his  poetry  he  was    small.    I  cite  eight  lines,  as  a  specimen  of 
Ck>yemor  of  Basa,  Guadix,  and  some  other    its  peculiar  manner  and  rhymes :  ~ 
places.    Bat  this  seams  to  be  contrary  to 

the  intimatiaDS   of  his   i«Mn»nDt  tm  ^Z^I^Jt^^^  'Z^^X^n 

_  .           .  .     «  .    ..^                 ..          .  En  mal  placer  morUu,  que  como  neno 

affldrs  contained  m  the  poems  themseltes.  ge  teea  y  puM  como  humo  en  vlento, 

The  poetry  of  Juan  Hurtado  de  Men-  ]>e  mo*  tnfoa  de  syre  muy  relleno. 

dcia,  who  was  BiCgidor  of  Madrid,  and  a  QuuidolM  negrM  reUw  rin  en  Seno 

member  of  the  Oortes  of  1544,  Is,  perhaps,  Del  mel  plazer,  yiUano  peHgxow), 

more  rare  than  thai  of  Castilla,  and  is  I>ebuenpiineib;Aoy  debaanflnageao, 

contained  in  a  small  volume  printed  at  NolwUaenettavidaaupepoM. 

AlcaUi  in  1660,  and  entitled  "  Buen  Placer  Mendoca  was  a  person  of  much  considera- 

trorado  en  treie  discantes  de  quarta  rima  tion  in  his  time,  and  is  noticed  as  such  by 

CasteUana  segon  imitacion  de  trobas  rran-  Quintana,  (Historia  de   Madrid,  Madrid, 

cfsnn,"  ec    It  consists   of.  thirteen  dis-  1629,  fdio,)  who  glTSs  one  of  his  somiels  at 

ooorses  on  a  happy  life,  its  means  and  t  27,  and  a  sketch  of  his  character  at  t 

mottyes,  all  written  in  stansas  of  four  lines  246.    l^ere  are  several  poems  by  him  in 

each,  which  their  author  calls  FrencA,  the  Ganeionsro  of  1664.    gee  oiUe,  Yol.  I. 

I  suppose  because  they  are  kmger  lines  p.  803,  note  8. 

than  those  in  tlie  old  national  measures,  »  The  **  Triunfbs  Morales  de  Francisco 

and  rhymed  idtemately,— the  rhymes  of  de  Onxman"   (SeviUa,  1581,   12mo)   are 

one  stansa  running  into  the  next.    At  the  imitsUons  of  Petrarca's  "  Trionfi,*'  but  are 

end  is  a  Canto  RetU,  as  it  is  called,  on  a  much  more  didactic,  giving,  for  instance, 

verse  in  the  Fsalms,  composed  in  the  same  under  the  head  of  **  The  Triumph  of  Wis- 

manner;  and  several  smaller  poems,  one  dom,"  the  opinions  of  the  wise  men  of 

ot  ^hkh  is  a  kind  of  religious  viUaneicOt  antiquity  ;  and  under  the  head  of  **  The 

and  i>ar  of  them  soimets.    The  tone  of  Triumph  of  Prudence,'*  the  general  ruletf 

the  whole  is  dUaotic,  and  its  poetioalvalQA  for  prudent  oonduot. 
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Pedro  de  Salas,  in  the  next  reigns,  with  seyeral  of  the 
other  didac-  ^^^^  eplstles  of  the  Argensolas,  Artieda,  and 
tic  poets.  Mesa,  shotdd  be  added;  but  they  are  all  com- 
paratively short  poems,  except  those  by  Murillo  on  three 
of  the  Words  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross,  which  extend 
to  several  hundred  lines  on  ieach  word,  and  which,  though 
disfigured  by  antithesis  and  exaggeration,  are  strongly 
marked  specimens  of  the  Catholic  didactic  spirit.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  and.  in  the  midst  of  this  group,  — 
partly  because  the  way  had  been  already  prepared  for  it 
by  the  publication,  in  1591,  of  a  good  translation  of 
Horace's  "  Art  of  Poetry ''  by  Espinel,  and  partly  from 
other  causes,**  —  we  have,  at  last,  a  proper  didactic  poem, 
juande  or  rather  an  attempt  at  one.  It  is  by  Juan  de 
la  cuem  j^  Cuova,  who  in  1606  wrote  in  terza  rima  three 
epistles,  which  he  entitled  *'  Egemplar  Portico,"  and 
which  constitute  the  oldest  formal-  and  original  effort  of 
the  kind  in  the  Spanish  language.  Regarded  as  a  whole, 
they  are,  indeed,  far  from  being  a  complete  Art  of  Poetry, 
and  in  some  parts  they  are  injudicious  and. inconsequent ; 
but  they  not  unfrequently  contain  passages  of  acute  criti- 
cism in  flowing  verse,  and  they  have,  besides,  the  merit 

^  The  Tolame  containing  the  poem  of  Mnrillo  was  born  in  1666*  and  died  in 

Murillo,  —  ^*  Bobre  las  tres  primeras  Pala-  1616  ;  —  the  Yolume  of  hia  poetry  beii^ 

bras  de  las  slete  que  dixo  Christo  en  la  posthumous,  and  held,  no  doubt,  of  small 

Gnu," -^contains,  also,  sereral  poems  of  account  oompaied  with  his  sermons  and 

equal  length,  and  a  oonsiderable  number  religious  works  in  prose.    He  dionld  be 

of  shorter  ones,  which  last  are  the  best,  noticed,  howerer,  as^  having  been  among 

It  is  entitled  "  Divina,  dulce  y  provechosa  those  who  midntained  the  ancient  privi- 

Poesia  compuesta  por  el  Padre  Fray  Diego  leges  of  Aragon  against  Philip  n.    La- 

Murillo,"  ec.,  Qarago^a,  1616,  12mo,  ff.  tassa.  Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  n.  p.  206. 

264.    Its  Gastfiian  purity  of  style  is,  for  »  The  **  Arte  Po^tica*'  of  Ssphiel  is  the 

the  time  when  it  was  published,  remark-  first   thing  published   In   the    "  Pamaso 

able  ;  but  it  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  Espanol"  of  Sedano,  1768,  and  was  vehe- 

grossness  of  its  religious  ideas.    The  fol-  mently   attacked    by   Yriarte,   when,  hi 

lowing  lines  from  the  opening  of  a  poem  on  1777,  he  printed  his  own  translation  of  the 

8ta.  Teresa  are  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean,  same  work.    (Obras  de  Yriarte,  Madrid, 

and  of  feeUngs  then  very  common  snd  1806,"  12mo,  Tom.  lY.)    To  this  Sedano 

deemed  devout.  replied  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  "  Par- 

^      ^    ^                    .  naso,"  1778.    Yriarte  r^oined  in  a  satiri- 

Y  01  ereogid  por  esposa,  (Obras,  Tom.  VI.)  5  and  Sedano  closed  the 

Lo  que  en  esto  pretendi6  controversy  with  the  "  Ooloqulos  de  Espi- 

rue  una  rocerion  copioia.  na,"  Malaga,  1785, 2  torn.  12mo,  under  the 

f.  205.  b,  pseudoxqrme   of   Juan  Maria  Chavero  y 

Equally  strange  phrases  are  found  in  the  Eslava.    It  is  a  very  pretly  literary  quur- 

poem  on  the  "  Maddalena."  rel^  quite  in  the  Spanish  manner. 
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of  nationality  in  their  tone.      In  all  respects,  they  are 
better  than  an  absurd  didactic  poem,  by  the  same  author, 
on  "  The  Inventors  of  Things/'  which  he  wrote  three 
years  later,  and  which  shows,  as  he  showed  elsewhere,  . 
that  he  adventured  in  too  many  departments.^ 

Pablo  de  C^spedes,  a  sculptor  and  painter  of  the  same 
period,  —  now  better  known  as  a  man  of  learning  ^^^^  ^^ 
and  a  poet,  —  came  nearer  to  success  than  Gueva.  ctopedee. 
He  was  born  in  1538,  at  06rdova,  and  died  there,  in  1608, 
a  minor  canon  of  its  magnificent  cathedral,  at  the  age  of 
seventy ;  but  he  spent  a  part  of  his  life  in  Italy  and 
at  Seville,  and  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  letters. 
Among  other  works,  he  began  a  poem,  in  ottava  rima,  on 
"  The  Art  of  Painting. ''  '  Whether  it  was  ever  finished  is 
uncertain  ;  but  all  we  possess  of  it  is  a  series  of  frag- 
ments, sunounting,  when  taken  together,  to  six  or  seven 
hundred  lines,  which  were  inserted  in  a  prose  treatise  on 
the  same  subject  by  his  £riend  Francisco  Pacheco,  and 
printed  above  forty  years  after  their  author's  death.* 
They  are,  however,  such  as  to  make  us  regret  that  we. 
have  received  no  more.  Their  versification  is  excellent, 
and  their  poetical  energy  and  compactness  are  uniform. 
Perhaps  the  best  passage  that  has  been  preserved  is  the 
description  of  a  horse,  —  the  animal  of  whose  race  the 
poet's  native  city  has  always  been  proud,  —  and  of  which, 
it  is  evident,  a  single  noble  individual  stood  pictured  be- 
fore his  mind  as  he  wrote.  But  other  portions  show  much 
talent,  —  perhaps  more  than  this  does  ;  especially  one  in 
which  he  explains  the  modes  of  acquiring  practical  skill 
in  his  art,  and  that  more  poetical  one  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses color.*^ 

»  The  "  Egemplar  Portico  "  of  OoeTa  is  to  be  found  in  the  eighteenth  yolome  of 
waa  first  printed  in  the  eighUi  rolome  of  Fernandez's  collection.  His  life  is  well  set 
the  "Pamaso  Espanol,"  1774}  and  the  forth  in  the  excellent  **  Biccionario  de  IO0 
"  Inrentores  de  las  Ca8a8,"Xaken  generally  Profes'ores  de  las  Bellas  Artes,  por  A.  Cean 
from  Polydore  Virgil,  and  dated  1608,  was  Bermudez,"  Madrid,  1800,  6  torn.  12mo, 
first  published  in  the  ninth  Tolume  of  the  Tom.  I.  p.  310  ;  besides  which,  its  learned 
same  collection,  1778.  How  absurd  the  aathor,  at  the  end  of  Tom.  V.,  has  repub- 
last  is,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  lished  the  fragments  of  the  poem  on  Paint- 
it  makes  Moses  the  inrentor  of  hexameter  ing  in  a  better  order  than  that  in  which 
verse,  and  Alexander  the  Qreat  the  oldest  they  had  before  appeared  •,  adding  a  pleas- 
ed paper-makers.  ant  prose  discourse,  in  a  pure  style,  on 

>o  What  remains  of  C^spedes's  poetry  Ancient  and  Modem  Painting  and  Sculp- 
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But  the  poems  of  Gaeva  and  G^spedes  were  not  printed 
till  lon^  after  the  death  of  their  authors ;  and  none  of 
their  contemporaries  was  inspired  by  like  influences.  The 
best  that  was  done  in  didactic  poetry,  at  about  the  same 
time,  was  the  slight,  but  pleasant,  sort  of  defence  of  his 
own  irregularities  produced  by  Lope  de  Vega,  under  the 
name  of  "The  New  Art  of  Writing  Plays";  and  the 
best,  written  later  in  the  century,  were  the  "  Selvas,"  as 
he  called  them,  long  poems  in  irregular  verse,  by  Gount 
Bebolledo,  on  the  Arts  of  War  and  Givil  Government, 
which  date  from  1652,  but  which  are  little  more  than 
rhymed  prose.  A  tedious  poem  in  ten  cantos,  and  in  the 
old  qwinUlla  verse,  by  Trapeza,  published  in  1612,  and  en« 
titled  "  The  Gross,"  because  it  is  a  sort  of  exposition  of 
all  the  theological  virtues  attributed  to  that  holy  emblem, 
is  to©  dull  to  be  noticed,  even  if  it  were  more  strictly 
didactic  in  its  form.** 

Some  ot^r  kindred  attempts  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered, of  which  the  oldest,  made  in  the  spirit  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  throughout  Europe, 
were  in  the  form  called  "Emblems,"  or  expla- 
"**  nations  in  verse  for  hieroglyphieal  devices.     The 

tnre,  wbidi  Oispedei  wrote  in  1(X)4,  when  Uog^s  Artiste  of  Spain,  1848,  8to,  YoL  L 

recovering  from  a  fever,  and  two  other  of  pp.  .321  -  344. 

liifl  trifles  ;  to  the  whole  of  which  is  pre-  si  Lope's  **  Arte  Nnero  *'  has  been  al- 

fiaoed  a  jadiciouB  PreflEK^  bj.Cean  himself,  ready  •  notioed.     The  "Sdva  Militar  y 

Gispedes  had  been  a  Greek  scholar  ^n  his  PoUtica  "  of  Bebolledo  was  first  printed  at 

youth,  and  says,  that,  in  bis  old  age,  when  Cologne,  in  1652,  16mo,  its  author  being 

he  ehanoed  to  open  Pindar,  he  **  never  then   Spanish  Minister  in  Denmark,  ol 

Ikiled  to  find  a  well-drawn  and  rich  pic-  whose  kings  he  has  given  a  sort  of  genea- 

ture,  grand  and  Qt  for  Michel  Angelo  to  logical  history  in  another  poem,  his  **  Sd- 

paint."    He  was  a  firieaA  of  Oarranza,  the  vas  D&niOBs,'*  of  which  there  it  an  editiim 

great  archbishop,  who,  after  administering  with  a  well-engraved  portrait  of  the  little 

to  Charles  Y.  Uie  last  offices  of  religion,  Froepero,  son  of  Philip  lY.,  to  whom  the 

and  after  being  a  leading  member  of  the  volume   is    dedicated  fh>m   Copenhagen, 

Council  of  Trent,  and  Goofessor  of  Mar;^  Jan.  3, 1661,  where  it  was  printed.^"  La 

of  England  as  the  wilb  of  Philip  n.,  was  Orus,  por  Albanio  Bamirei  de  la  Trapesa,'^ 

worried  to  death   by  the  Inquisition,  in  Madrid,  1612, 12mo,  pp.  868,  to  which  are 

1M6.  (See  on^e.  Vol.  I.  p.  487.)  Cdepedes  added  a  few  pages  of  short  poems  on  the 

himself  came  ne«r  suflforing  fhnn  a  similar  Gross. — Gh^angos  adds  two  other  didactic 

persecution,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  he  poems  ;  but  they  seem  hardly  to  deserve 

wrote  to  Garraaaa  In  1650,  in  which  he  the  name.    One  is  "  Tropheo  del  Oro,*'  in 

spoke  disrespectfully   of  the  Grand   Ii>-  glorification  of  the    power   ef   gold,  by 

qotoitor  and  the  H(dy  Office,  an  offence  Blasco  Pelegrin  Gathalan,  Zaragosa,  1570 ; 

idiloh  was  beyond  all  pardoh.    Llorente,  and  the  other  is  "Blogio  a  el  Betrato  de 

Hist,  Tom.  n.  p.  440.— An  excellent  ao-  Philippe  lY.,"  de  Bon  Pedro  Qeronimo 

count  of  Ctepedes  is  to  be  found  in  Stiiv  Oalfeero,  SevUlA,  1681. 
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most  successful  of  these  were  probably  the  Emblems  of 
Daza,  in  1549,  imitated  from  the  s^re  famous  Latin  ones 
of  Alciatus  ;  and  those  of  Covarrubias,  published  origi- 
nally in  Spanish  by  their  author  in  1691,  and  afterwards 
translated  by  him  into  Latin ;  —  both  of  them  curious 
specimens  of  this  peculiar  style  of  composition,  and  as 
agreeable,  perhaps,  as  any  which  the  age  of  Emblems 
produced.** 

The  other  form  was  that  in  which  the  didactic  runs  into 
the  descriptive.  Of  this  the  most  poetical  example  in 
Spanish  is  by  Miguel  Dicastillo  or  Del  CastUlo,  a  Carthu- 
sian monk,  at  Saragossa,  who  published  in  163*7,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  friend  Mencos^  a  long  poetical  Deacriptivo 
correspondence,  intended  to  teach  the  vanity  of  po«^y- 
human  liiings,  and  the  happiness  and  merit  to  be  found  iu 
a  life  of  penitential  seclusion.  The  parts  that  relate  to 
the  author  himself  are  sometimes  touching  ;  but  the  rest 
is  of  very  unequal  worth,  —  the  better  portions  being  de- 
voted to  a  description  of  the  grand  and  sombre  monastery 
of  which  he  was  an  inmate,  and  of  the  observances  to 
which  his  life  there  was  devoted."  Castilian  verse,  how- 
ever, did  not  often  take  a  descriptive  character,  except 
when  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  eclogues  and  idyls  ;  and 
even  then  it  is  almost  always  marked  by  an  ingenuity  and 
brilliancy  far  from  the  healthy  tone  inspired  by  a  sincere 
love  of  what  is  grand  or  beautiful  in  iRture  ;  —  a  remark 
which  finds  ample  illustration  in  the  poems  devoted  to  the 
Spanish  conquests  in  America,  where  the  marvellous  trop- 
ical vegetation  of  the  valleys  through  which  the  wild 
adventurers  wound  their  way,  and  the  snow-capped  vol- 
canoes that  crowned  the  sierras  above  their  heads,  seem 

M  **  Los  EmblemaB  de  Alciato,  eo.,  ana-  Zaragosa.    Descrire  la  Vida  de  stu  Hon- 

didos  de  nuevos  Emblemas,''  Lyon,  1649,  Jes,  acusa  la  Vanidad  del  Siglo,  ec.,  consi^ 

4to,  —  on   the   Index   Expurgatoiius   of  grala  &  la  Utilidad  Pdblica  Don  Miguel  de 

1700.    Those  of  Coyurablas  were  printed  Mencos,"  Zafagoea,  1637,  4to.    They  are 

in  Spanish  in  1601  j  and  in  Spanish  and  written  in  shvas,  and  their  true  author's 

Latin,  Agrigenti,  1601,  12mo  *,  —  the  last,  name  is  indicated  by  pun»  in  some  of  the 

a  thick  yohune,  with  a  long  and  learned  laudatory  verses  that  peecede  the  work. 

Latin  dissertation  on  Emblems  prefixed.  In  the  third  edition,  1670,  additions  aie 

Corarrubias  was  brother  of  the  lexicogra-  made  by  Agustin  Nagore,  "  otro  monje  de 

pher  of  the  same  name.    Tesoro,  Art.  Em-  la  misma  Gartuxa,"  —  the  most  'curious 

blema.  parts  of  which  are  two  sonnets,  some  oo- 

M  "  Aula  de   Dies,  Cartuxa  Bea^  de  taves,  and  a  ballad  immediately  preceding 
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to  have  failed  alike  to  stir  their  imaginations  or  overawe 
their  courage.**  • 

But  except  these  irregular  varieties  of  didactic  poetry, 
we  have,  for  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  noticed, 
beyond  a  repetition  of  the  old  forms  of  epistles  and  silvaa, 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  works  of  CastUlejo, 
Ledesma,  Lope  de  Vega,  Jauregui,  Zarate,  and  their  con- 
temporaries. Nor  could  we  reasonably  expect  more. 
Littie  sue-  Neither  the  popular  character  of  Spanish  poetry, 
dSlrtte  *^or  *^®  severe  nature  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiasti- 
p***^-  cal  and  political  constitutions  of  government, 
was  favorable  to  the  development  of  this  particular  form 
of  verse,  or  likely  to  tolerate  it  on  any  important  subject. 
Didactic  poetry  remained,^  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  one  of  the  feeblest  and 
least  successful  departments  of  the  national  literature.^  • 

the  prefiftce  of  the  **  Adiclonado^,** — all  of  On  the  same  subject  a  poem  by  Vaaco 
ttiem  being  acrostics,  in  which  the  monk  Mausinho  de  Quevedo  is  mentioned  by- 
shows  the  cloven  foot  of  ji  worldly  love.  Gayangos.  It  is  adled  "  Triunfo  del  Mo- 
Another  example  of  descriptive  poetry  oarca  FUippe  IIL,''  and  waa  printed  in 
should  here  be  noticed :  *'  El  Triompho  six  cantos  of  ottava  rima.  An  account 
mas  famoBo,  ec.,  por  Gr^orio  de  San  Uar-  of  the  author,  who  is  among  the  prominent 
tin "  (Lisboa,  1624, 4to,  tt.  168).  It  is  an  poets  of  Portugal,  may  be  found  in  Bar- 
account  of  the  visit  of  Philip  III.  to  Lis-  bosa,  Bib.,  fol.  in.,  1752,  p.  777. 
bon  in  1619  ;  — his  triumphal  entry  there ;  84  The  pleasantest,  if  not  the  most  im- 
-^  and  the  gorgeous  hospitalities  shown  to  portant  exception  to  this  remark,  which  I 
Um  by  a  people  who  never^ased  to  hate  recollect,  is  to  be  found  in  an  epistle  by 
blm  and  his  race.  The  poem  is  divided  the  friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Grist Jval  de 
into  six  cantos  and  makes  about  nine  hun-  Virues,  to  hia  brother,  dated  June  17, 
dred  octave  stanzas.  Its  author  was  a  1606,  and  giving  an  account  of  his  passage 
kinsman  of  Lope  de  Vega,  but  had  little  of  over  the  Saint  Gothard  with  a  body  of 
Lope's  poetical  x>ower.  The  most  curious  troops.  It  Is  in  blank  verse  that  is  not 
part  of  his  work  is  an  account,  in  Canto  V.,  very  exact,  but  the  descriptions  are  very 
of  a  magnificent  dramatic  entertainment  good,  and  marked  with  the  feeling  of  that 
given  to  the  royal  party  by  the  monks  of  stern  scenery.  Obraa,  1609,  f.  269. 
the  Convent  of  St.  Anthony  ;  —  a  strong  ^  The  shorter  poems,  noticed  as  didac- 
case  to  prove  how  much  the  ecclesiastics  of  tic,  are  found  in  the  Cancioneros  and  other 
the  sev^iteenth  century  encouraged  the  ooUections  already  referred  to,  or  in  the 
theatre.    See  antey  Chap.  XXVI.  note  11.  works  of  their  respective  authors. 
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BALLAD  FOETET  CtTLTITATBD  :  SEPtJlVEDA,  FUENTES,  TIMONEDA, 
PADILLA,  CUBYA,  HITA,  HIDALGO,  YALDIYIBLSO,  LOPB  DS  YBOA, 
ABBLI^AKO,  BOCA  T  8BBKA,  B8QUILACHB,  IfXITDOZA,  QtJBYBDO. — 
K0MANCEB09  OF  MOBB  FOPULAB  BALLADS:  THE  TWXLYB  PBBBflt 
THB  CID,  AND  OTHBB8.  —  OBBAT  NUMBBB  OF  WBITBBB  OF  BAL- 
LADS. 

The  collection  and  publication  of  the  ballads  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  Canoioneros  and  Romanceros,  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  attracted  to  them  a  kind  and  degree 
of  attention  they  had  failed  to  receive  during  the  long  pe- 
riod in  which  they  had  been  floating  about  among  the  un- 
recorded traditions  of  the  common  people.  There  was  so 
much  that  was  beautiful  in  them,  so  much  that  appealed 
successfully  to  thq  best  recollections  of  all  classes,  so 
much  directly  connected  with  the  great-  periods  of  the  na- 
tional glory,  that  the  minds  of  all  were  stirred  by  q,^  haOaOB 
them,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  a  permanent  imitated. 
form,  and  they  became  at  once  favgrites  of  the  more  cul- 
tivated portion  of  the  people,. as  they  had  always  been  of 
the  humble  hearts  that  gave  them  birth.  The  natural  con- 
sequence followed  ;  —  they  were  imitated  ;  —  and  not 
merely  by  poets  who  occasionally  wrote  in  this  among 
other  forms  of  verse,  but  by  persons  who  composed  them 
in  large  numbers  and  published  them  by  volumes.^ 

The  first  of  these  persons  was  Lorenzo  de  Sepiilveda, 
whose  Ballad-book  can  be  traced  back  to  1651,  the  very 
year  after  the  appearance,  at  Sliragossa,  of  the  collection 

1  When  looking   tfaroagh  any  of  the  pertinent  an  excellent  remark  of  Renglfo, 

large  eollectioBS  of  ballads,  eapecially  those  in  his    **  Arte  PoMca,**    1692,    p.  88: 

prodnced  In  the  serenteenth  century  by  **  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  make  a 

the  popiflBrlty  of  the  whole  class  and  the  ballad,  and  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 

fiudlity  of  ^eir  nuetrioia  stmctore,  we  find  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be.** 
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of  popular  and  anonymous  ballads  by  Nagera.  The  at- 
Lorenao  de  t^^P*  0^  Sepdlveda  was  made  in  the  right  direc- 
SepuiTeda.  tiou  ;  for  he  founded  it  almost  entirely  on  the  old 
Gastilian  Chronicles,  and  appealed,  as  they  did,  to  popular 
tradition  and  the  national  feelings  for  his  support.  In  his 
Preface,  he  says  that  his  ballads  ''ought  to  be  more 
savory  than  many  others,  because  not  only  are  they  true 
and  drawn  from  the  truest  histories  he  could  find,  but 
written  in  the  Gastilian  measure  and  in  the  tone  of  the  old 
ballads,  which,"  he'adds,  "  is  now  in  fashion.  They  were 
taken,"  he  declares,  "  literally  from  the  Chronicle  which 
was  compiled  by  the  most  serene  king  Don  Alfonso  ;  the 
same  who,  for  his  good  letters  and  royal  desires,  and 
great  learning  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  was  called 
'The  Wise.'"  In  fact,  more  than  three  fourths  of  this 
curious  volume  consist  of  ballads  taken  from  the  "  Gen- 
eral Chronicle  of  Spain,"  often  employing  its  very  words, 
and  always  imbued  with  its  spirit.  The  rest  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  ballads  founded  on  sacred  and  ancient  history, 
or  on  mythological  and  other  stories  of  an  imaginary 
nature. 

But,  unfortunately,  Sepiilveda  was  not  truly  a  poet, 
and  therefore,  though  he  sought  his'  subjects  in  good 
sources  and  seldom  failed  to  select  them  well,  he  yet 
failed  to  give  any  more  of  a  poetical  coloring  to  his  bal- 
lads than  he  found  in  the  old  chronicles  he  followed.  He 
was,  however,  successTul  as  far  as  the  general  favor  was 
concerned  ;  for  not  only  was  his  entire  work  reprinted  at 
least  four  times,  but  the.  aqptarate  ballads  in  it  constantly 
reappear  in  the  old  collections  ^  that  were,  from  time  to 
time,  published  to  meet  the  popular  demand. 

Quite  as  characteristic  of  the  period  is  a*small  selection 
of  ballads  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1564.  It  was  made 
Aionsode  ^7  somo  porsou  of  distinction,  who  sent  it  to 
Fuentes.       Alouso  do  Fucutefl,  with  a  request  that  he  would 

>  "BomanoesDueyaineiitesacadoedeHi-  That  of  1584  containa  one  hundred  and 

storias  Antiguas  de  la  Cronica  de  Espaaa,  ftfty-siz  balladB  ;  —  that  of  1661  contains 

compuestos  por  Lorenzo  de  Sep&lveda,"  one  hundred   and    forty-nine.    Many   of 

ec.,  en  Anvers,  1551,  18mo.    There  were  them  are  in  the  B<»nanoeroB  Generales, 

editions,  enlarged  and  altered,   in  1663,  and  not  a  few  in  the  recent  coUSctionB  of 

1606, 1680,  and  1584,  mentioned  by  £bert  Depping  and  Durao. 
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furnish  it  with  all  needful  explanations  in  prose.  This 
he  did  ;  but  the  original  collector  died  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. Of  the  forty  ballads  of  which  it  consists,  ten  are 
on  subjects  from  the  Bible  ;  ten  from  Roman  history  ;  ten 
from  other  portions  of  ancient  history ;  and  the  remainder 
from  the  history  of  Spain,  coming  down  to  the  fall  of 
Granada.  We  are  not  told  where  they  were  obtained,  and 
none  of  them  has  much  value  ;  — the  great  merit  of  the 
whole,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  their 
publication,  consisting,  no  doubt,  in  the  wearisome  histor- 
ical and  moral  commentary  by  which  each  is  followed. 

Fuentes,  however,  who  intimates  that  the  task  was 
hardly  worthy  of  his  position,  may  have  had  a  better  taste 
in  such  things  than  the  person  who  employed  him  ;  for, 
in  a  prefatory  epistle,  he  gives  us,  of  his  own  accord,  the 
following  ballad,  evidently  very  old,  if  not  very  spirited, 
which  he  attributes  to  Alfonso  the  Wise.  But  it  is  no 
otherwise  the  work  of  that  monarch  than  that  all  but  the 
last  stanzas  are  taken  from  the  remarkable  letter  he  wrote 
on  the  disastrous  position  of  his  affairs  in  1280,  when,  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  son  and  the  desertion  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  reduced,  in  his  old 
age,  to  misery  and  despair,  —  a  letter  already  cited,  and 
more  poetical  than  the  ballad  founded  on  it. 

I  left  my  land,  I  left  my  home. 

To  serve  my  Ood  against  his  foes  ; 
Nor  deemed,  that,  in  so  short  a  space, 

My  fortunes  conld  in  ruin  close. 

For  two  short  months  were  hardly  sped,  ^ 
And  April  was  but  gone,  and  May, 
*   When  Castile's  towers  and  Castile's  towns 
Prom  my  fair  realm  wore  rent  away. 

And  they  that  should  have  counselled  peace 

Between  the  fiither  and  his  son. 
My  bishops  and  my  lordly  priests, 

Forgetting  what  they  should  have  done,  — 

Not  by  contrivance  deep  and  dark, 

Not  silent,  like  the  secret  thief, 
But  trumpet-tongued,  rebellion  raised^  * 

And  filled  my  house  with  guilt  and  grief. 
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Then,  since  my  blood  denies  my  canee, 

And  since  my  friends  desert  and  flee,  — 
Since  they  are  gone,  who  should  have  stood 

Between  the  guilty  blow  and  me,  — 

To  thee  I  bend,  my  Savioor  Lord, 

To  thee,  the  Vii^gin  Mother,  bow. 
For  your  support  and  gracious  help 

Pouring  my  daily,  nightly  vow  : 

F(Nr  your  compassion  now  is  all 

My  child's  rebellions  power  hath  left 
To  soothe  the  piercing,  piercing  woes 

That  leave  me  here  of  hope  bereft. 

And  since  before  hii  cmel  mi^t  ^ 

My  fiiends  have  all  in  terror  fled, 
Do  tiiou,' Almighty  Father,  thou, 

Protect  my  unprotected  head. 

But  I  have  heard  in  fonner  days 

The  story  of  another  king. 
Who — fled  from  and  betrayed  like  me  — 

Resolved  all  fears  away  to  fling. 

And  lannefa  upon  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

And  find  adventarous  fortune  there, 
Or  perish  in  its  rolling  waves,    ' 

The  victim  of  his  brave  despair. 

This  andent  monarch  far  and  near  — 

Old  Apollonius  —  was  known : 
I  '11  follow  where  he  sought  his  fate. 

And  where  he  found  it  find  my  own.^ 

Juan  de  Timoaeda,  partly  bookseller  and  partly  poet, 
juande  — *^®  friend  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  and,  like  him, 
Timoneda.  the  author  of  farccs  acted  in  the  public  squares 
of  Valencia,  —  was,  both  from  his  occupations  and  tastes, 
a  person  who  would  naturally  understand  the  general  po- 
etical feeling  and  wants  of  his  time.     In  consequence  of 

«  The   *<  Gantoe   de   FuenteB,''   in   the  his  « Annala  of  Seville,"  1677,  p.  586,  as  a 

Epifltola  to  which  this  ballad   is  found,  knight  of  SevlUe  »of  an   iUostrioos  lin- 

were  printed  three  times,  and  in  the  edi-  eage."    See  also  ante,  Yol.  I.  pp.  83,  34. 

tion  (|f  Alcali,  1687,  12nio,  fill,  with  their  I  have  seen  an  edition  of  Faentes  cited  as 

tedious  commentary,  abore  eight  hundred  of  1650.    But  this  must  undoubtedly  be  a 

pages.    Fuentes  is  noted  bj  Zuniga,  in  mistake. 
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this,  probably,  he  published,  in  1573,  a  collection  of  bal- 
lads, entitled  ''  The  Eose,"  consisting,  in  no  small  degree, 
of  his  own  compositions,  but  containing,  also,  some  by 
other  and  older  poets.  Taken  together,  they  constitute  a 
volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages,  divided  into  "  The 
Rose  of  Love ;  "  "  The  Spanish  Rose  ;  "  "  The  Gentile 
Rose,''  so  called,  because  its  subjects  are  heathen ;  and 
"  The  Royal  Rose,'^  which  is  on  the  fates  and  fortunes  of 
princes  ;  —  the  whole  being  followed  by  about  a  hundred 
pages  of  popular,  miscellaneous  verse,  rustic  songs,  and 
fanciful  glosses. 

The  best  parts  of  this  large  collection  are  the  ballads 
gathered  by  its  author  from  popular  tradition,  most  of 
which  were  soon  published  in  other  Romanceros,  with  the 
variations  their  origin  necessarily  involved.  The  poorest 
parts  are  those  written  by  himself,  —  such  as  the  last 
division,  which  is  entirely  his  own,  and  is  not  superior  to 
the  similar  ballads  in  Sepiilveda  and  Fuentes.  As  a  col- 
lection, however,  it  is  important ;  because  it  shows  how 
true  the  Spanish  people  remained  to  their  old  traditions, 
and  how  constantly  they  claimed  to  have  the  best  portions 
of  their  history  repeated  to  them  in  the  old  forms  to 
which  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed.  In  another 
point  of  view,  also,  it  is  of  consequence.  It  furnishes 
ballads  on  the  early  heroes  of  Spain,  some'  of  which  are 
needed  to  fill  up  two  or  three  of  the  best  among  their  tra- 
ditional stories^  while  others  come  down,  with  similar 
accounts  of  later  heroes,  to  the  end  of  the  Moorish 
wars.* 

In  1583,  the  series  of  such  popular  works  was  still 
further  continued  by  Pedro  de  Padilla,  who  pub-  pedrode 
lished  a  Romancero  containing  sixty-three  long  Paduu. 

4  The  only  copy  of  this  Tolqme  known  The  ^  Ramanoero  Histcnriado  *'  of  Lucas 

to  exist  is  among  the  rare  and  precious  Kodriguez  (Alcal^,  1579),  belongs  herej 

Spanish  books  given  by  Beinhart  to  the  but  I  have  never  seen  it.    Buran,  in  his 

Imperial  Library  at  Vienna}  but  an  ex-  Romancero,  1849 - 1861, prints  above  sixty 

oellent  account  of  it,  followed  by  above  ballads  from  it,  and  says  that  more  than 

sixty  of  the  more   important  ballads   it  half  of  the  v(dume  of  Rodrigues  consists 

contains,  was  published  at  Leipzig,  1846,  of  poetry  of  this  class,  which,  though  not 

12mo,  under  the  tiUe  of  '^Rosa  de  Ro-  strictly   in  the  earlier  popular   tone,  is 

manoes,**    by    Mr.  Wolf,   the  admirable  yet  neazer  to   it  than  moAt  of  what  &>!• 

scholar,  to  whom  the  lomra  of  Spanish  lowed, 
literature  owe  so  much. 
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ballads  of  his  own,  —  about  half  of  them  taken  from  un- 
certain traditions,  or  from  fables  like  those  of  Ariosto, 
and  the  others  from  the  known  history  of  Spain,  whioh 
they  follow  down  through  the  times  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  the  Flemish  wars  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  Italian 
measures  several  times  intrude,  where  they  can  produce 
q^ly  an  awkward  and  incongruous  effect ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  volume,  not  devoted  to  ballads,  —  except  fifty  viQmk- 
cicos,  which  are  full  of  the  old  popular  spirit,  —  is  com- 
posed of  poems  in  the  Italian  manner,  that  add  nothing 
to  its  value.* 

Juan  de  la  Gueva,  finding  the  old  national  subjects  thus 
jnande  ^^z^d  upou  by  Ms  predecossors,  resorted,  it 
la  ciMva.  would  scom,  from  necessity,  to  the'  histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  for  his  materials,  and  in  lbS*l  published 
a  volume  containing  above  a  hundred  ballads,  which  he 
divided  into  ten  books,  placing  nine  of  them  under  the 
protection  of  the  nine  Muses,  and  the  other  under  that 
of  Apollo.  Their  poetical  merit  is  inconiAderable.  The 
best  are  a  few  whose  subjects  are  drawn  fix)m  the  old 
Castilian  Chronicle,  like  that  on  the  sad  stocy  of  Dona 
Teresa,  who,  after  being  wedded  i^ainst  her  will  to  the 
Moorish  king  of  Toledo,  was  miraculously  permitted  to 
take  refuge  in  a  convent,  rather  than  consummate  iier 
hated  marriage  with  an  infidel.  Two  ballads,  however, 
in  whioh  the  author  gives  an  account  of  himself  sa^d  of 
his  literary  undertakings,  are  more  curious  ;  —  the  latter 
containing  an  amusing  criticism  of  some  of  the  bad  poets 
of  his  time.' 

The  publication  of  the  first  part  of  "  The  Civil  Wars  of 
Perade  Granada, ''  by  Hita,  in  1595,  containing  about 
^^  sixty  ballads,  some  of  them  very  old,  and  several 

s  u  Bomanoero  de  Pedro  de   Padilla,**  Febeo  de  Bomanoeg  Historiales,"  in  his 

Madrid,  1683, 12mo.   The  ballads  fiU  abdUt  native  city,  Seville,  1587,  12ino,  — a  vol- 

three  hondred  and  sixty  pages.    The  first  ume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages.   Only 

twenty-two  are  on  the  wars  in  Flanders ;  four  or  five  are  on  Spanish  subjects }  —  that 

afterwards   there    are    nine   taken   fh>m  on  Dona  Teresa  (t  216)  being  obviously 

Ariosto's    stories ;    then   several  on    the  taken  from  the  "  Cr6nica  General,"  Parte 

story  of  Rodrigo  de  Narvaee,  and  on  other  m.  c.  22.    The  ballad  addressed  to  his 

Spanish  traditions,  etc  book,  "  Al  Libro,"  is  at  the  end  of  the 

•  Cueva,  whom  we  have  found  in  several  "  Melpomene,'*  and   is  of  value  tor  hia 

other  departments  of  Spanish  literature,  personal  history, 
printed  his  ballads  with  the  title  of  "  Coro 
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of  g^reat  poetical  merit,  increased,  no  doubt,  the  imptdse 
which  the  frequent  appearance   of  volumes  of  popular 
anonymous  ballads  continued  to  give  to  Spanish  poetry  in 
this  attractive  form.'    This  is  yet  more  apparent  -in  the 
new  direction  taken  by  ballad-writing,  which  from  this 
time  began  to  select  particular  subjects  and  address  itself 
to  separate  classes  of  readers.    Thus,  in  1609,  we  have  a 
volume  of  ballads  in  the  dialect  of  the  rogues,  written  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  vagabonds  it  represents,  and  col- 
lected by  some  one  who  concealed  himself  under  the  name 
of  Juan  Hidalgo  ;  •  —  while  in  1612,  at  the  other  ^^^ 
extreme  of  the' circle,  Valdivielso,  the  &shionable  b»«aa- 
ecelesiastic,  printed  a  large   "  Spiritual   Ballad-  '"*'*"• 
Book,"  whose  ballads  are  all  on  religious  subjects,  atfd  aU 
intended  to  promote  halnts  of  devotion.^     In   1614  and 
1622,  Lope  de  Vega,  always  a  lover  of  such  poetry,  gave 
to  the   religious  world  a  collection   of   similar  devout 
ballads,  often  reprinted  afterwards ;  ^^  and  in   1629  and 
1634  he  contributed  materials  to  two  other  collections  of 
the  san&e  character,  —  the  first  anonymous,  and  entitled 
"A  Bouquet  of  Divine  Flowers  ;  "  and  the  other  by  Luis 
de  Arellano,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  Counsels  for  the 
Dying,"  contains  thirty  ballads,  severed  of  which  are  by 
the  principal  poets  of  the  time.^ 

7  Hita*8  *'  Gaeiinw  GIrllles  de  Or^nada "  though  otherwise    sappoeed   in  the  last 

will  be  noticed  when  I  come  to  speak  of  edition,    is    shown  in  Borrow's  "  Zinca- 

romantic  fiction.  K,"  London,  1841,  8vo,  Tom.  II.  p.  143. 

s  **Boiiiance8  de  Oermania,"  1009 ;  re-  Sandoval  (Carlos  Y.,  Lib.  III.  §  88)  mors 

IM-inted^  Madrid,  1779,  8ro.    The-  words  than  once  calls  the  rebellious  Comunerog 

QermaniOf  GermanOj  etc.    were  applied  of  Valencia  a  Oermcmiaj  or  combination, 

to  the  jargon  in  which  the  rogues  talked  which  can  leave  little   doubt  about  the 

with  one  another.    Hidalgo,   who   wrote  origin  of  the  word  from  Hermandady  Her- 

only  six  of  the  ballads  he  published,  gives  mano,  —  brotherhood    and    brottier,  -^ 

at  the  end  of  his  collection  a  vocabulary  though  Oovarrubias  does  not  seem  sure 

of  this  dialect,  which  is   recognized   as  about  it,  in  verb.  Alemania* 

genuine  by  Mayans  y  Siscar,  and  reprinted  ^  Yaldivielso's  name  occurs  very  often  in 

in  his  "  Orlgenes  ;  '*  so  that  the  suggestion  the  Aprobacion  of  books  in  the  sixteenth 

of  Olemencin,  which  I   have  followed  in  century.  His  **  Romancero  Espiritual,"  Va- 

the  text,  where  I  speak  of  Juan  Hidalgo  as  leneia,  1689, 12mo,  first  printed  in  1612,  waa 

apseudonyme,  may  not  be  well  founded  *,  several  times  reprinted,and  fills  above  three 

—  a  'suggestion   further   discountenanced  hundred  and  fifty  pages.    It  is  not  quite 

by  the  fact,  that,  in  Tom.  XXXVIII.  of  all  in  the  ballad  measure  or  in  a  grave  tone, 

the  Comedias  Escogidas,  1672,  the  play  of  10  in  Lope*s  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  Xm. 

t*  Los  Mos&rabes  de  Toledo  "  is  attributed  and  XVII. 

to  a  Juan  Hidalgo.    That  ballads  of  Hi-  ^^  "  RamiUete  de  Divinas  Flores  para  el 

dalgo  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Gypsies,  Pesengaiio  de  la  Vida  Humana,"  Ambe- 

VOL.  III.  4 
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Others,  like  Roea  y  Sema,  wrote  large  numbers  of 
ballads,  but  did  not  print  them  separately."  Those  of  the 
Prince  Esqullache,  some  of  which  are  excell^it,  amount 
to  nearly  three  hundred.  A^tonio  de  Mendoza  wrote 
about  two  hundred ;  and  perhaps  as  many,  in  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  character,  are  scattered  through  the  works 
of  Quevedo ;  so  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  and  successful 
efforts  had  been  made  by  the  known  authors  of  the  period 
to  continue  the  old  ballad  spirit  by  free  contributions, 
both  in  separate  volumes  and  in  masses  of  ballads  inserted 
among  their  other  published  works. 

Meantime  the  old  spirit  itself  had  not  been  lost.    The 

ballad-book  known  originally  under  the  name  of  *'  Flor  de 

Romances/'  which  we  have  already  traced  in  its 

manoeroB.  jj^^iyi^^gj  parts  to  five  Small  volumes,  —  pub- 
lished between  1593  and  159t,  in  such  widely  different 
portions  of  Spain,  that  its  materials  were  gathered  from 
the  soil  of  nearly  the  whole  country,  —  continued  to  be 
valued,  and  was  reprinted  and  enlarged  four  times,  under 
the  name  of  "El  Romancero  General; ''  till>  with  the 
Ballad-Book  of  1550-1555,  it  comprehended  nearly  all 
the  old  ballads  that  had  been  preserved  by  tradition,  to- 
gether with  not  a  few  by  Lope  de  Vega,  Gjingora,  and 
other  living  authors.  Out  of  these  two  vast  storehouses, 
and  from  such  other  sources  as  could  still  yield  suitable 
materials,  smaller  and  more  popular  ballad-books  were 
now  selected  and  published.  One  appeared  at  Barcelona 
in  1582,  and  was  reprinted  there  in  1602  and  1696,  taken 
in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  collection  of  1550,  but 
containing,  besides,  ballads  not  found  elsewhere,  and, 
among  the  rest,  several  on  the  history  of  the  triple  league 
and  on  the  death  of  Philip  the  Second.**    A  ballad-book 

res,  1629,  ISmo,  p.  262.  "  Avisos  para  la  mances,"  and  oontaiiis  the  well-known 
Muerte,  por  L.  de  Arellano,"  Zarag<»a,  ballads  of  the  Oonde  d'  Lrlos,  the  Marquis 
1634,  1648,  etc.,  18mo,  00  leaves.  See  of  Mantua,  Gayferos,  and  the  Gonde  Gla- 
tmte.  Vol.  II.  pp.  353,  364,  note.  ros,  with  ottiers,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
is  The  ballads  of  Boca  y  Sema,  often  three,  that  are  in  tlie  Ballad-Book  of  1560. 
disfigured  by  his  Oongorism,  are  found  in  Those  on  the  death  of  Philip  11.  and  Dona 
his  "  LuE  del  Alma,"  Madrid,  1726,  l2mo,  Isabel  de  la  Pas  are,  of  course,  not  in  the 
first  printed  in  1634,  and  ftequently  since,  first  edition  of  this  Silva.  They  occur  in 
18  It  is  entitled  "Silva  de  Varies  Ro-  that  of  Barcelona,  1602, 18mo. 
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for  ''The  Twelve  Peers/'  and  their  manrellons  achieve- 
ments, published  for  the  first  time  in  1608,  has  continued 
to  be  a  favorite  ever  since  ;  ^^  and  four  years  afterwards 
appeared  "  The  Ballad-fiook  of  the  Oid/'  which  has  been 
printed  and  reprinted  again  and  again,  at  home  and 
abroad,  down  to  our  own  times."  These  were  followed, 
in  1623,  by  the  "  Primavera,"  or  Spring  of  Ballads,  by 
Perez,  of  which  a  second  part  was  collected  and  published 
by  Segnra  in  1629,  compr^ending  together  nearly  three 
hundred  ;  —  most,  but  not  all,  of  them  known  before,  and 
many  of  them  of  great  beauty."  And  other  ballad-books 
of  the  same  sort,  as  well  as  these,  continued  to  be  printed 
in  cheap  forms  for  popular  use  till  the  old  Oastilian  culture 
disappeared  with  the  decay  of  the  old  national  character. 
But  during  the  long  period  of  a  century  and  a  half 
when  this  kind  of  poetry  prevailed  so  widely  in  Spain, 
the  ballads  were  not  left  to  the  fomftl  Bomanceros, 
whether  anonymous,  like  the  largest,  or  by  known 
authors,  like  those  of  Sepiilveda  and  Gueva,  nor  even 
to  persons  who  wrote  them  in  great  numbers,  and 
printed  them  in  a  separate  department  of  their  collect- 
ed works,  as  did  Prince  Esquilache.  On  the  contrary, 
between  1550  and  ITOO,  hardly  a  Spanish  poet  can  be 
found  through  whose  works  they  are  not  scattered  with 
such  profusion,  that  the  number  of  popular  bal-  ^jj^^ude 
lads  that  could  be  collected  from  them  would,  if  of  ^aiiad- 
brought  together,  greatly  exceed  In  amount  all 
that  are  found  in  the  ballad-books  proper.  Many  of  the 
ballads  which  thus  occur  either  separately  or  in  small 

M  *<  Flomte  do  VmIob  Bomftnoes,  aaoft-  i«  Besides  «he  editions  of  10S8  rad  lOVi, 

dos  de  las  Bistorias  Antigaas  de  los  He-  I  know  tbat  of  Madrid,  160»,  ISmo^  In 

chos  Vamoses  de  los  Dooe  Pares  de  Vran-  two  parts,  containing  additions  of  satirical 

eia,r   Madrid,   1728,  -ISmo,  first  printed  ballads,  letriltasy  ete.,  by  Traneisoo  de 

in  1608,  and  collected  by  Damian  Lopes  Segnra.    Segnra  also  puMished  **  Primera 

de  Tortajada.    Bee  Sanniento,  $  628,  for  Parte   del    Bomanoero    Bistoriado,**   eo. 

its  popularity }  but  the  later  ballads  in  Aiio  1610,  lisboa,  12mo;  ff.  182.    He  was 

the  Tolnme  do  not  relate  to  the  Twelve  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  bat  had  long  beon  In 

Peers.  the  servtoe  of  Portugal,  to  fhe  honor  of 

u  **  Bomanoero   y  Historia  del    mny  whose  kings  these  baliads,  thirty-eight  in 

Valeroeo  Cavallero,  el  Gid  Buy  Btaz  de  number,  are  devoted.    They  are  generally 

BiTar,  reoopilado  por  Juan  de  Bscobar,**  yery  poor }  the  best,  I  think,  relating  te 

Alcali,  1612,  Umo,  and  many  other  edl-  the  capture  ot  Lisbon,  18-18.    Bis  "Bo- 

tions,  the  most  complete    being  that  of  sario  Saoratissimo,**  Zarago^  1613, 12mQ, 

Btattgard,  1840,  12mo.  tt.  156,  in  ftve  cantos,  is  no  better 
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groups  are  poetical  and  beautiful  in  the  same  Tvay  the 
elder  ones  are,  though  rarely  to  the  same  degree.  Sil- 
vestre,  Montemayor,  Espinel,  Castillejo,  and,  above  all  of 
his  time,  Lopez  de  Maldonado,  wrote  them  with  success, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century."  A  little  later, 
those  of  G6ngora  are  admirable.  Indeed,  his  more  simple, 
childlike  ballads,  and  those  in  which  a  gay,  mischievous 
spirit  is  made  to  conceal  a  genuine  tenderness,  are  unlike 
almost  any  of  their  class  found  elsewhere,  and  can  hardly 
be  surpassed.^^  But  GhSngora  afterwards  introduced  the 
same  i^ected  and  false  style  into  this  form  of  his  poetry 
that  he  did  into  the  rest,  and  was  followed,  with  constant- 
ly increasing  absurdities,  by  Arteaga,  Pantaloon,  Villame- 
diana,  Ooronel,  and  the  rest  of  his  imitators,  whose  ballads 
are  generally  worse  than  anything  else  they  wrote,  be- 
cause, from  the  very  simplicity  and  truth  required  by  the 
proper  nature  of  such  compositions,  they  less  tolerate 
any  appearance  of  affectation. 

Cervantes,  who  was  G6ngora's  contemporary,  tells  us 
that  he  composed  vast  numbers  which. are  now  lost ;  and, 
from  his  own  opinion  of  them,  we  have  no  reason  to 
regret  their  fate.  Lope's,  on  the  contrary,  which  he  pre- 
served with  a  care  for  his  own  reputation  that  was  not  at 
all  characteristic  of.  Cervantes,  are  still  numerous  and 
often  excellent ;  especially  those  that  relate  to  himself 
and  his  loves,  some  of  the  best  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  produced  at  Valencia  and  Lisbon."    At  the  same 

17  Lopee   Maldonado  was  a  friend   of  but  both  often  burlesque.    Gayaagos,  to 

Cervantes,  and  his  Cancionero  (Madrid,  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  notice,  says 

1586,  4to)  was  among  the  books  in  Don  some  of  them  are  good  j  but  Duran  seems 

Quisrote's  library.    There  is   a  beautiful  never  to  have  seen  Uiis  excessively  rare 

ballad  by  him,  (f.  86,)  beginning,  —  book,  though  he  takes  from  another  work 

of  Lasso,  "  Elog^os  en  loor  de  tres  famosos 

Ojoa  Uenos  de  beldad,  Varones,"  printed  also  In  IWl,  five  bal- 

Apartad  de  TOfl la  ira,  i  j       vt  t          ^     ji      t             \i      *i 

Y  no  paguei.  con  mentira  ^"^  ^*^»«^  ^'^  *»"^^  **~^  mediocrity. 

Aloa  que  ob  ttatan  verdad.  ^  Borne  of  .G6ng(Nra's  romantic  ballads, 

lik«  his   **  Angelica  and   Medoro,"   and 

The  other  authors  referred  to''  in  the  text  some  of  his  burlesque  ballads,  are  good ; 

have   been   before   noticed.     But   to  all  but  the  best  are  the  simplest.    There  is  a 

should  be  added  Gabriel  Lasso  de  la  Tega's  beautiful  one,  giving  a  discussion  between 

"  Manojuelo  de  Romances,**  of  which  the  a  little  boy  and  girl,  how  they  will  dress 

first  part  was  published  in  1601,  ai)d  of  up  and  spend  a  holiday, 

which  it  is  possible  that  there  was  a  second  u  Cervantes  speaks  of  his  '*  numberless 

part.    The  first  contains  a  hundred  and  ballads  *'    in   his   "  Viage   al   Paroaso.** 

thirty-six  ballads,  historical  and  amatory,  Those  of  Lope  de  Vega  soon  came  into  the 
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period,  and  later,  good  ballads  were  written  by  Quevedo, 
who  descended  even  to  the  style  of  the  rogues  in -their 
composition;  by  Bemarda  de  Fereira,  a  nun  in  the  ro- 
mantic convent  of  Buzaco,  in  Portugal ;  by  Rebolledo, 
the  diplomatist ;  and  perhaps,  though  with  some  hesita- 
tion, we  should  add,  by  Soli's,  the  historian. *°  Indeed, 
wherever  we  turn,  in  the  Spanish  poetry  of  this  period, 
we  find  ballads  in  all  their  varieties  of  tone  and  character, 
—  often  by  authors  otherwise  little  known,  like.Alarcon, 
who,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote  excellent 
devout  ballads,**  or  Diego  de  la  Chica,  who  is  remembered 
only  for  a  single  satirical  one,  preserved  by  Espinosa  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ;" — but  we  always  find 
them  in  the  works  of  those  poets  of  note  who  desired  to 
stand  well  with  the  mass  9f  their  countrymen. 

Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  ;  —  for  ballads,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  become  the  delight  of  the  whole 
Spanish  people.  The  soldier  solaced  himself  popuurity 
with  them  in  his  tent,  and  the  muleteer  amidst  "^  b»u«d»- 
the  sierras ;  the  maiden  danced  to  them  on  the  green,  and 
the  lover  sang  them  for  his  serenade ;  they  entered  into 
the  low  orgies  of  thieves  and  vagabonds,  into  the  sumptu- 
ous entertainments  of  the  luxurious  nobility,  and  into  the 
holiday  services  of  the  Church  ;  the  blind  beggar  gathered 
alms  by  chanting  them,  and  the  puppet-showman  gave 
them  in  recitative  to  explain  his  exhibition ;  they  were  a 
part  of  the  very  foundation  of  the  theatre,  both  secular 
and  religious,  and  the  theatre  carried  them  everywhere, 
and  added  everywhere  to  their  effect  and  authority.    No 


popular  ballad-botdts,  if,  indeed,  some  of  for  •,  like  ono  hj  Bnfb,  in  bli  **  Apoteg^ 
the  best  of  them  were  not,  as  I  tuspeot,  mas,"  —  one  by  Jauregui,  in  his  **Rimas,** 
originally  written  for  the  "  Fior  de  Roman-  — and  a  beautiful  one  by  Camoens,  (Ri- 
ces** of  Villalta,  printed  at  Valencia  in  mas,  1698,  f.  1870  worthy  of  O^ngora,  and 
1603,  18mo.  beginning,— 

«)  Bolis,   **Poe8ia8  Sagradas  y  Huma- 
nas,-  1092, 1782,  etc.  J^V^'^e^' 

«l"Vergol    de    Plantas    Divinas,    por  Con  el  m«rinero 

Areangcl  de  Alareon,"  1694.  A  lerinariiienL 

ti-lt  is  a  ballad  about  money,  (Espinosa,  ...         .  ^i.       . 

Flon«,  ie06,  f.  80,)  and  is  the  only  thing  ^  'lSSl'?;n1Su";*5S."'"* 

I  know  by  Diego  de  la  Chica.    I  might  -with  the  young  adlor  UuU  I  lore, 

add  ballads  by  other  authors,  which  are  Os  Hrilor  lift  to  duue. 

ftNind  where  they  would  least  be  looked 


IS 
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poetry  of  modern  times  has  been  so  widely  spread  through 
all  classes  of  society,  and  none  has  so  entered  into  the 
national  character.  The  ballads,  in  fact,  seem  to  have 
been  found  on  every  spot  of  Spanish  soil.  They  seem  to 
have  filled  the  very  air  that  men  breathed.^ 


ss  There  Is  no  need  of  authorities  to 
proTe  the  nniTerasl  preTBlenoe  (tf  ballads 
in  the  seventeenth  oentory  ;  for  the  litera- 
ture of  that  century  often  reads  like  a 
mere  monument  oi  it  But  if  I  wished  to 
name  anything,  it  would  be  the  Don  Quix- 
ote, where  Sancho  is  made  to  cite  them  so 
often ;  and  the  Novelas  ot  Cervantes, 
especially  "  The  Little  Gypsy,"  who  sings 
her  ballads  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles  and 
Uie  church  of  Santa  Haria  ;  and  "Binco- 
iiele  and  CortadiHo^**  where  they  make  the 
coarse  merriipent  of  the  thieves  of  Seville. 


Indeed,  as  the  puppetHihowman  says,  in 
Don  Quixote,  (Parte  U.  c.  26,)  *'They 
were  in  the  mouths  of  everybody, — of  the 
very  boys  in  the  streets."  The  theatare,  it 
should  be  added,  which  owed  so  much  to 
the  ballads,  haft  in  part  paid  back  the 
debt }  for  many  popular  baUads  now  cur- 
rent are  taken  from  the  long  narratives  in 
the  plays  of  the  seventeenth  oei^ury.  I 
have  many  such,  and'  Wolf  gives  a  list  of 
more,  Ueber  die  Bomanaen-poesie  der  Spa- 
nier,  Wien,  1847,  Svo^  pp.  66 -.70. 


eHAPTER    XXXIII. 

BOMAKTIC    FICTIOIT.  —  CHANGE    OF    MAITNBBS    PR0DTTC1SS    A   pRAKOS 
OF    THB    FICTIONS    FOUNDBD    UPON     THEM.  —  PASTORAL    XOKANCB 

AND  ITS  obioin:  hontbkayor  and  his  dianAj  with  its  con- 
tinuations BT  PEREZ  AND  POLO  :  LO  FRA8BO,  MONTALYO,  CER- 
VANTES, ENCISO,  BOYADILLA,  BBBNARDO  DB  LA  YBGA,  LOPE  DB 
YEGA,  BALBUBNA,  FIOUEROA,  ADORNO,  BOTBLHO,  QUINTANA,  COR- 
RAL, SAAYEDRA. — CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PA-STORAL   FICTION. 

The  romances  of  chivalry,  like  the  institutions  on  which 
they  were  founded,  lingered  long  in  Spain.  Their  grave 
fictions  were  suited  to  the  air  of  the  stem  old  castles  with 
which  the  Moorish  contest  had  studded  large  portions  of 
the  country,  while  their  general  tone  harmonized  ^  „ 
no  less  happUy  with  the  stately  maimers  which  ^^- 
the  spirit  of  knighthood  had  helped  to  impress  ^ 
on  the  higher  classes  of  society,  from  the  mountains  of 
Biscay  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  in- 
fluence, therefore,  was  great ;  and,  as  one  natural  result 
of  its  long  continuance,  other  and  better  forms  of  prose 
fiction  were  discountenanced  in  Spain,  or  appeared  later 
than  they  might  have  done  under  different  circumstances  ; 
—  a  feet  to  which  Cervantes  alludes,  when,  even  at  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  complains  that 
Spanish  books  of  the  lattjer  character  were  still  rarely  to 
be  found.* 

Fifty  years,  however,  before  that  period,  signs  of  a 
coming  change  are  perceptible.  The  magnificent  suc- 
cesses of  Charles  the  Fifth  had  already  filled  the  minds  of 
men  with  a  spirit  of  adventure  very  different  from  that  of 

1  Bon  Qaixote,  Parte  I.  c  28. 
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Amadis  and  his  descendants,  though  sometimes  hardly 
less  wild  and  extravagant.     The  cruel  wars  unceasingly 

A  coming  ^®P*  ^P  ^^^^  *^®  Barbary  powers,  and  the 
change.  miseries  of  the  thousands  of  captives  who  re- 
turned from  Africa,  to  amaze  their  countrymen  with  trag- 
ical stories  of  their  own  trials  and  those  of  their  fellow- 
sufferers,  were  full  of  that  bitter  romance  of  real  life 
which  outruns  all  fiction.  Manners,  too,  —  the  old,  for- 
mal, knightly  manners  of  the  nobility,  —  were  beginning 
to  be  modified  by  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  especially  with  Italy,  then  the  most  refined  and  leaet 
military  country  of  Christendom  ;  so  that  romantic  fiction 
—  the  department  of  elegant  literature,  which,  above 
every  other,  depends  on  the  state  of  society  —  was 
naturally  modified  in  Spain  by  the  great  changes  going 
on  in  the  external  relations  and  general  culture  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  this  state  of  things,  and  of  its  workings  in 
the  new  fofms  of  fiction  produced  by  it,  we  shall  find 
frequent  proofs  as  we  advance. 

The  first  form,  however,  in  which  a  change  in  the  na- 
tional taste  manifested  itself  with  well-defined  success  — 
p,,^  that  of  prose  pastorals  —  is  perhaps  not  one  which 
iNutorais.  would  havc  been  anticipated  even  by  the  more 
sagacious  ;  though,  when  we  now  look  back  upon  its  his- 
tory, we  can  easily  discover  some  of  the  foundations  on 
which  it  was  originally  built. 

From  the  Middle  Ages  the  occupations  of  a  shepherd's 
life  had  prevailed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  a  greater  ex- 
Pastondiife  ^^^^  4;han  elsewhere  in  Europe ;  ^  and,  probably 
In  Spain.  |n  consoquence  of  this  circumstance,  eclogues 
and  bucolics  were  early  known  in  the  poetry  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  became  connected  in  both  with  the  origin  of  the 
popular  drama.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military  spirit  of 
such  a  civilization  as  existed  in  Spain  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century  may  have  gladly  turned  away  from  such 
a  monotonous  exaggeration  of  its  own  character  as  is 

>  The  laws  of  the  "  Partidas,**   about    in  Spain  at  that  period,  and  for  a  I(»ig 
1260,  afford  abundant  illustrations  of  the    time  belbre. 
ttttenfc  and  importance  of  the  paatoral  life 
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found  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  sought  refresh- 
ment and  repose  in  the  peace  and  simplicity  of  a  fabulous. 
Arcadia.  At  least,  these  are  the  two  obvious  circumstan- 
ces in  the  condition  and  culture  of  Spain,  that  favored  the 
appearance  of  so  singular  a  form  of  fiction  as  that  of 
prose  pastorals,  though  how  much  influence  either  exep- 
oised  it  may  now  be  impossible  to  determine. 

On  one  point,  however,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt.  We 
know  whence  the  impulse  came  that  called  forth  such  a 
work  for  the  first  time  in  Oastilian  literature,  and  when  it 
appeared  there.  It  was  Sannazaro,  —  a  Neapol- 
rtah  gentleman,  whose  family  had  been  carried 
from  Spain  to  Naples  by  the  political  revolutions  of  th6 
preceding  century,  —  who  is  the  true  Mher  of  the  modem 
prose  pastoral,  which,  from  him,  passed  directly  to  Spain, 
and,  during  a  long  period  of  success  in  that  country,; 
never  entirely  lost  the  character  its  author  had  •riginally 
impressed  upon  it.  His  "  Arcadia  "  —  written,  probably, 
without  any  reference  to  the  Greek  pastoral  of  Longns,^ 
but  hardly  without  a  knowledge  of  the  "  Ameto  "  of 
Boccaccio  and  the  Eclogues  of  Bembo  —  was  first  pub- 
lished entire,  at  Naples,  in  1504.*  It  is  a  genuine  pastoral 
romance  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which,  with  a  slight  con- 
necting narrative,  and  under  the  disguise  of  the  loves  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  Sannazaro  relates  adven- 
tures that  really  occurred  to  him  and  to  some  of  .his 
friends ;  —  he  himself  appearing  under  the  name  of  Sin- 
cere, who  is  its  principal  personage.  Such  a  work,  of. 
course,  is  somewhat  fantastic  from  its  very  nature ;  but 
the  fiction  of  Sannazaro  was  written  in  the  purest  and 
most  graceful  Italian,  and  had  a  great  success  ;  —  a  suc- 
cess which,  perhaps,  from  the  Spanish  connections  of  his 
family,  was  early  extended  to  Spain.  At  any  rate,  Spain 
was  the  first  foreign  country  where  the  Arcadia  was  imi- 
tated, and  was  afterwards  the  only  one  where  such  works 
appeared  in  large  numbers,  and  established  a  lasting  in- 
fluence. 

It  is   singular,  however,   that,   like  the  romances  of 

8  Ginguen^,  Hist.  Utt.  d'ltalie,  Tom.  X.,  par  Salvi,  pp.  87,  98. 

4*  r 
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chivalry,  pastoral  romance  was  first  introduced  into  SfHun 
J  de  ^y  *  Portuguese,  —  by  George  of  Montemayor, 
Montemayoar.  a  native  of  the  town  of  that  name,  near  Goimbra. 
When  he  was  born  we  are  not  told ;  probably  it  was 
before  1520.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  soldier  ;  but  later, 
from  his  skill  in  music,  he  became  attached  to  the  travel- 
li&g  chapel  of  the  prince  of  Spain,  afterwards  Philip  the 
Second,  and  thus  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
foreign  countries,  especially  Italy  and  Flanders.  But  his 
mind  was  little  cultivated  by  study.  He  knew  no  Latin, 
which  even  those  of  the  humblest  literary  attainments 
were  wont  to  acquire,  in  the  age  when  he  lived  ;  so  that 
his  success  is  due  to  his  own  genius  and  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  that  passion  which  gave  its  color  to  his  life. 
Probably  he  left  Spain  from  disappointment  in  love  ;  prob- 
ably, too,  he  perished  in  a  duel  at  Turin,  in  1561.  But  we 
know  noising  more  of  him  with  any  tolerable  certainty.^ 

His  "  Diana  Enamorada,''  the  chief  of  his  works,  was 
first  printed  at  Valencia,  in  1542.*    It  is  written  in  good 


<  BartMsa,  Bib.  IiaBitana,  Tom.  n.  p.  de  Fercel  (Bib.  de  PtTsage  des  Romans, 
809,  and  the  Prologo  to  the  Diana  of  Peres,  Paris,  1734,  12mo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  23,  24)  $ 
ed.  1614,  p.  362.  two  German,  according  to  Ebert  *,  and  one 
•  •  I  hare  never  seen  any  edition  of  the  English.  The  last,  by  Bartholomew-  Yong, 
Diana  cited  earlier  than  that  of  Madrid,  (London,  1608,  folio,)  is  excellent,  wad 
1545 }  bat  I  possess  one  in  4to,  112  leaves,  some  of  its  happy  versions  of  the  poetry 
well  printed  at  YaBencia,  in  1542,  without  of  Montemayor  are  fbund  in  "  England's 
the  name  of  the  printer.  The  story  of  Helioon,"  1600  and  1614,  reprinted  in  the 
Narvaes,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  third  volome  of  the  "  British  Bibliog* 
to  speak  when  we  come  to  Antonio  Yille>  rapher,"  London,  1810,  8vo.  Th6  story 
gas,  does  not  stand  in  the  fourth  book  of  of  Proteus  and  Julia,  in  **The  Two  Qeo- 
this  copy,  as  it  does  in  the  copies  of  some  Uemen  of  Yerona,"  was  supposed  by  Mrs. 
subsequent  editions.  The  first  in  which  Lenox  and  Dr.  Farmer  to  be  taken  from 
it  is  known  to  me  to  be  inserted  is  one  that  of  Felismena,  in  the  second  book  of 
published  by  AlonsA  de  Ulloa  (see  antCy  Montemayor*s  Diana,  and  therefore  Col- 
Chap,  n.  note  10)  at  Yenice  in  1568, 18mo,  Her  has  republished  Yong*s  translation  of 
on  the  title-page  of  which  XTlloa  says,  —  the  last  in  the  second  volume  of  his  **  Shak- 
"  Hanse  anadido  en  esta  ultima  impresion  speare's  Library,^'  (London,  s.  a.  8vo,) 
loe  verdaderos  amores  de  Abencerrage  y  though  he  doubts  whether  Shakespeare. 
lahermosaXarifo,"  — from  which  I  infier  were  really  indebted  to  It.  Maldhe'k 
that  Ulloa,  who  was  somewhat  free  in  Shakespeare,  Bo8weU*s  ed.,  London,  1821, 
handling  the  Spanish  books  he  reprinted,  8vo,  Yol.  lY.  p.  3,  and  Brydges,  Bestttuta, 
was  the  first  to  insert  the  tale  of  Narvaei  London,  1814,  8vo,  Yol.  I.  p.  406.  Poor 
in  the  Bomanoe  of  Montemayor,  from  abridgments  of  the  Diana  of  Montemayor, 
which,  I  think,  it  has  never  since  been  and  of  Polo's  Continuation,  were  published 
dropped.  The  Diana  of  Montemayor  was  at  London,  1738, 12mo.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
so  popular,  that  at  least  sixteen  editions  of  translated  two  or  three  of  the  short  poems 
the  original  appeared  in  eighty  years  ;  six  hi  Montemayor's  Diana  ',  —  the  one  in 
French  translations,  acQording  to  Oordon  Book    I.    beginning,  **  OabeBos    quanta 
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Gastilian,  like  his  p%try,  which  is  published  separately/ 
though,  like  that,  with  some  intermixture  of  his  native 
Portuguese  ;  ®  and  it  contains,  as  he  tells  us,  stories  of  ad- 
ventures which  really  occurred.'  We  know,  too,,  that, 
under  the  name  of  Serenoy  he  was  himself  its  hero ;  and 
Lope  de  Vega  adds,  that  Diana,  its  heroine,  was  a  lady  of 
Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  a  town  near  the  city  of  Leon.^ 
Montemayor's  purpose,  therefore,  like  that  of  Sannazaro, 
is  to  give,  in  the  forms  of  a  pastoral  romance,  an  account 
of  some  events  in  his  own  life  and  in  the  lives  of  a  few  of 
his  Mends.  To  effect  this,  he  brings  together  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ezla,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Leon,  a 
number  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  who  relate  their 
respective  stories  through  seven  books  of  prose,  inter- 
mingled with  verse.  But  the  two  principal  personages, 
Sereno  and  Diana,  who  were  introduced  at  first  as  lovers, 
are  separated  by  magic ;  and  the  romance  is  brouglft  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion,  little  conformable  to  all  the  previous 
intimations,  by  the  marriage  of  Diana  to  Delio,  the  unwor- 
thy rival  of  Sereno. 

On  first  reading  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  it.  The  separate  stories  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  so  involved  with  each  other,  and  so 
inartificially  united,  that  we  are  constantly  losing  the 
thread  of  the  principal  narration ;  a  difficulty  which  is 
much  increased  by  the  mixture  of  true  and  false  geogra- 
phy, heathenism,  magic,  Christianity,  and  all  the  various 
contradictory  impossibilities  that  natyirally  follow  an 
attempt  to  place  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  and  near  one  of  its 
best-known  cities,  a  poetical  Arcadia,  that  never  existed 
anywhere.  The  Diana,  however,  better  merits  the  name 
of  a  romance  than  the  Arcadia,  which  served  for  its 
model.  Its  principal  fiction  is  ampler  and  more  inge- 
niously constructed.     Its'  episodes  are  more  interesting. 

mudama,**  being  done  very  well.     It  was-  at  once }  at  leaat  he  did  bo  in  his  Cancio- 

nalural  that  the  author  of  the  Coantess  of  nero,  1688,  f.  81,  where  is  a  sonnet  which 

Pembroke's  Arcadia  should   be   fiuniliar  may  be  read  either  as  Spanish  or  as  Por- 

with  Mont^nayor,  especially  as  he  was  tuguese. 

educated  at  a  time  when  a  good  deal  of  7  in  his  Argumento  to  the  whole  ro- 

attention  was  paid  to  Spanish  literature  in  mance. 

England.  *  Porotea,  Act  II.  8c.  2.    Oinras  Sneltas, 

•  Sometimes  he  wrote  in  both  languages  Tom.  VII.  p.  84. 
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Much  of  it  is  warm  with  the  tenderness  of  a  disappointed 
attachment,  which,  no  doubt,  caused  the  whole  to  be 
written.  .  Some  of  the  poetry  is  beautiful,  especially  the 
lyric  poetry ;  and  if  its  prose  style  is  not  so  pure  as  that 
of  Sannazaro,  it  is  still  .to  be  remarked  for  its  grace  and 
richness*  .Notwithstanding  its  many  defects,  therefore, 
the  Diana  is  not  without  an  interest  for  us  even  at  this 
iremote  period,  when  the  whole  class  of  fictions  to  which 
it  belongs  is  discountenanced  afld  almost  forgotten  ;  and 
we  feel  that  only  poetical  justice  was  done  to  it  when  it 
was  saved,  by  the  good  taste  of  the  curate,  in  ihe  de- 
struction of  Don  Quixote's  library.' 

The  Diana,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  left  unfinished 
by  its  author ;  but  in  1564,  three  years  after  his  death, 
AioDM  Alonso  Perez,  a  physician  of  Salamanca,  to 
Perai.  whom  Montemayor,  before  he  finally  left  Spain, 
had^ommunicated  his  plan  for  completing  it,  published  a 
second  part,  which  opens  in  the  enchanted  palace  of  Feli- 
cia, where  the  first  ends,  and  gives  us  the  adventures  and 
stories  of  several  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  not  intro* 
duced  before,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the  original 
fiction.  But  this  second  part,  like  the  first,  fails  to  com- 
plete the  romance.  It  advances  no  further  than  to  the 
death  of  Delio,  the  husband  of  Diana,  —  which,  according 
to  the  purpose  of  Montemayor,  was  to  have  been  followed 
by  her  union  with  Sereno,  her  first  and  true  lover,  —  and 

B  The  extreme  popnlarUgr  of  Monte-  Mootenuijor,— **la  qtutl,"  he  goes  on, 
mayor's  Diana  not  only  caused  many  imi-  "  era  tan  aoepta  quanto  yo  jamas  otro.lit>ro 
tations  to  be  made  of  it,  which  must  be  no-  en  Bomance  aya  visto,*'  —  and  that,  in 
ticed  hereafter,  bat  vas  the  occasion  of  oonseqoenoe  of  this,  he  had  sought  the 
a  curious  travesty  of  it  for  religious  pur-  acquaintance  of  Montemayor  and  met  him 
poecs,  like  the  travesties  of  Garcilassode  la  at  a  Mend's.  The  result  of  their  inter- 
Vega.  The  fiction  to  which  I  refer  is  course  was,  that  the  Friar  wrote  this  spirit- 
called  "  Primera  Parte  de  la  Diana  a  lo  ual  parody  of  the  Diana  in  the  same  num- 
Divino  repartida  en  siete  Libros  oompuesto  ber  of  books  and  with  parallel  characters  ; 
por  el  muy  Keverendo  Padre  Fray  Bartho*  announcing  at  the  end  a  continuation,  which 
lom6  Ponce,"  ec.,  (Oarago^a,  1509,  12mo,  was  never  published.  He  alludes  to  Mon- 
367  fT.,  but  the  authority  to  print  is  dated  temayor's  death  in  a  duU  poem,  and  seems 
in  1$71,  and  there  was  an  edition  at  Zara-  to  regard  It  as  a  Judgment  from  Heaven, 
goza  in  1581.)  Its  pmrpose  is  to  do  honor  The  Friar  died  about  1506,  and  a  slight 
to  the  Madonna.  In  the  Dedicatoria  del  notice  of  him  will  be  found  in  TAtassa, 
Autor  al  Pmdente  Lector,  Fray  Barthalomd  Bib.  Nov„  Tom.  I.  p.  660.  The  only  copy 
■ays  that,  in  1559,  being  at  court  on  busi-  I  ever  saw  of  this  very  curious  book  be- 
ness  connected  with  his  monastery,  he  longs  to  Mons.  yictor  Cousin,  Paris,  and 
found  everybody  reading  tba  Diana  of  was  inherited  by  him  firam  Fanrid. 
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then  stops  abraptly,  with  the  promise  of  yet  a  third  part, 
which  never  appeared.  Nor  was  it,  probably,  demanded 
with  any  earnestness  ;  for  the  second,  protracted  throngh 
eight  books,  and  considerably  longer  than  its  predecessor, 
is  much  inferior  to  it  in  merit.  It  lacks,  in  all  its  many 
stories,  the  tenderness  which  the  disappointment  of  Mon* 
temayor  had  given  to  the  first  portion  of  the  work ;  and, 
what  perhaps  is  of  no  less  consequence  in  this  kind  of 
composition,  the  prose  is  heavy  and  monotonous,  and  the 
verse  worse.*^ 

But  this  unfortunate  attempt  was  not  the  only  conse- 
quence of  Montemayor's  success.  The  same  year  with 
that  in  which  the  work  of  Perez  was  published,  another 
continuation  appeared  at  Valencia,  by  Gaspar  oasparau 
Gil  Polo,  a  gentleman  of  that  city^  who  was  a  ^^^ 
Professor  of  Greek  in  its  University.**  The  Diana  oiiPolo 
has  the  merit  of  being  shorter  than  either  of  its  predeces- 
sors. It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  contains  an  ao^ 
count  of  the  falsehood  and  death  of  Delio,  and  the  msir- 
riage  of  Diana  to  Sereno,  whom  she  finds  when  she  is 
seeking  the  husband  who  had  basely  abandoned  her  for 
another  shepherdess.  Several  episodes  and  much  pasto- 
ral poetry  of  different  kinds  are  skilfully  inserted ;  but 
though  the  original  plan  of  Montemayor  appears  to  be  com- 
pleted, the  book  ends  with  the  promise  of  a  still  further 
continuation,  which,  though  the  author  lived  nearly  thirty 
years  after  he  made  it,  seems  never  to  have  been  fulfilled." 

10  The   flnt  edition  cited   (Ant,    Bib.  of  the  Dtana,  in  the  same  rolnme  with  the 

Nora,  Tom.  I.  p.  539)  is  of  1664,  and  there  others ;  but  iis  really  the  second  part, 

are   others    printed   with    Montenutyor's  u  There  is  a  third  part  of  the  Diana, 

Diana,  Venice,  1608, 1685,  Barcelona,  1614,  entitled  ^  La  Diana  de  Montemayor,  nue- 

etc.,  bat  its  popularity  was  small,  and  I  vamente  compuesta   por   Hieronymo   de 

think  it  was  never  printed  by  itself  after  Texeda,  Castellano  Interprete  de  Lengoas, 

1664.    The  editions   of  1568' and   1614,  IleridenteenlaVilladePari8,"etc.  AParls. 

which  I  possess,   are   carious.    It  was,  A  Costa  del  Auctor,  1627.  It  iadedicated  to 

however,  translated  into  French,  and  by  the  Prince  de  Joinrille,  and  fills  two  yol^ 

Bart  Toner  into  English  *,  and  was  printed  i)me8,— the  first  of  346  pages  and  the  second 

In  the  original  more  than  once  with  the  of  394,— but  my  copy  is  bound  as  one  rol- 

Diana  of  Montemayor.  ume,  and  seems  never  to  have  had  but  one 

u  Polo's  **  Diana  Bnamorada ''  was  first  title-page.  The  GastUian  style  of  the  whole 

printed  in  1664,  and  seven  editions  of  the  is  sin^ple  but  meagre,  and  the  invention 

original  appeared  in  half  a  century,  with  quite  worthless  }— made  up  occasionally 

two  Prench  translations  and  a  Latin  (me  ;  of  old  and  well-known  stories,  like  that  of 

tor  which  see  potty  note  13.    It  is  well  the  Gid,  in  the  sixth  book,— the  Aben- 

fcraoBlated  by  Bart  Yong,  af  the  third  part  cerrages,  in  the  seventh, — the  tribute  of  a 
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His  work,  however,  wad  SQCcessfal.  Its  prose  has  always 
found  favor,  and  so  have  some  portions  of  its  verse  ;  es- 
peoially  the  cancion  of  Nerea  in  the  third  book^  and 
several  of  the  shorter  poems  in  the  last.^' 

The  "  Ton  Books  of  Fortune  and  Love,"  by  Antonio  de 
Antonio  de  ^^  Frasso,  a  Sardinian  and  a  soldier,  published 
Lo  Frasso.  ^q  1578,  is  the  next  Spanish  romance  of  the  same 
class  with  the  Diana ;  but  it  is  witliout  merit,  and  was 
forgotten  soon  after  it  appeared.^^  Nine  years  later,  in 
1682,  a  better  one  was  published,  —  the  '*  Fflida,''  — 
which  passed  early  through  five  editions,  and  is  still 
LuisGaiveB  Valued  and  read.^*  Its  author,  Luis  Galvez  de 
de  MontaiTo.  Moutalvo,  was  bom  in  Guadalaxara,  a  town  near 
AlcaU,  the  birthplace  of  Cervantes ;  and,  perhaps  from 
this  circumstance,  they  soon  became  acquainted,  for  they 

hundred  damsels  extorted  by  Manregato,  Duke  of  Lerma,  ivlio  appear  in  the  guise 

in  the  ninth,  —  and  so  on.    At  the  end  of  of  shepherds,  and  in  the  i»nrse  of  which 

the  tenth  and  last  book  a  fourth  part  is  there  are  two   Certamenet,   or   poetical 

promised,  which  was  happily  never  pub-  Joustings,  in  which  Lopes  Maldonado,  Bl 

lished.  Capitan  Artieda,  Ouillen  de  Gasfaro,  BMxi, 

u  The  best  edition  of  Oil  Polo*s  Diana  is  other  known  poets  of  the  time,  figure.  It 
that  with  a  life  of  him  by  Cerd&,  Madrid,  was  published  in  Valencia  in  1001. 
1802, 12mo  \  particularly  valuable  fbr  the  i*  It  is  the  same  hotik  that  Cervantes 
notes  to  the  ^*  Canto  de  Turia,"  in  which,  ridicules  in  the  siicth  chapter  of  the  first 
imitating  the  "Canto  de  Orfeo,"  where  part  of  Don  Quixote,  and  in  the  third 
Montemayor  gives  an  account  of  the  fti-  chapter  of  his  *' Journey  to  Parnassus  ;  ** 
motts  ladies  of  his  time.  Polo  gives  an  and  is  curious  for  some  specimens  of  Sar- 
account  of  the  famous  «poet«  of  Valencia,  dinian  poetry  which  it  contains.  But 
For  lives  of  Polo  see,  also,  Ximeno,  Escri-  Pedro  de  Pineda,  a  teacher  of  Spanlih  in 
tores  de  Valencia,  Tom.  I.  p.  270,  and  London,  taking  the  irony  of  the  good 
Fuster,  Bib.  Valentina,  Tom.  I.  p.  160.  It  curate  in  Don  Quixote  on  Lo  Frasso's 
is  singular  that  Polo,  who  had  such  sue-  romance  to  be  sincere  praise,  priirted  a 
oess  with  his  Diana,  should  have  printed  new  edition  of  it,  in  two  very  handsome 
nothing  else,  except  one  or  two  short  and  volumes,  (London,  1740,  8vo,)  with  a  fool- 
trifling  poems.  His  Diana  was  translated  ish  Dedication  and  Prdlogo,  alleging  the 
into  Latin  by  Caspar  Barth,  (see  ante,  authority  of  Cervantes  for  its  great  merit. 
Period  I.  Chap.  XIII.  note  29,)  under  the  Hardly  any  other  of  the  Spanish  prose 
name  of  "  Erotodidascalus  sive  Nemora-  pastorals  is  so  absurd  as  this,  or  contains 
lium,"  Libri  V.,  Hanovin,  1625,  12mo,  pp.  so  much  bad  verse  {  a  great  deal  of  which 
316.  Some  of  the  metrical  versions  are  is  addressed  to  living  and  known  persons 
very  good.  by  their  titles.    The  tenth  book,  indeed,  is 

Oayangos  notes  among  the  earliest  imi-  almost  entirely  made  up  of  sudi  poe^. 

tations  of  the  Diuia,  one  by  Hyeronimo  de  I  do  not  recollect  that   Cervantes  is  so 

Arbolanches,  printed  at  Zaragoza  in  1609,  severe  on  any  poet,  in  his  "  Journey  to 

and  entitled  "  Las  Havidas,'*  from  Abido,  Parnassus,"  as  he  is  on  Lo  Frasso. 
one  of  the  personages  that  figure  in  it.       u  The  best  edition  of  the  **Filida**  Is 

The  story  is  strange,  and  in  part  disgust-  the  sixth,  (Madrid,  1792,  8vo,)  with  a  bio- 

ing,  but  Oayangos  describes  some  of  the  graphical  prologue  by  Mayans  y  Siscar ; 

poetry  as  worth  reading.  ill-digested,  as  are  all  the  similar   prefaces 

He  gives  similar  praise  to  "  El  Prado  de  by  himself  and  his  brother ;  but  not  with- 

Valencia,"  in  honor  of  Philip  HI.  and  the  out  valuable  matter. 
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were  Jong  friends,  and  oftett  praised  each  other  in  their 
respective  worke.*'  They  seem,  however,  to  have  had 
very  different  characters  ;  for,  instead  of  the  life  of  adven- 
ture led  hy  Cervantes,  Montalvo  attached  himself  to  the 
great  family  of  Infantado,  descended  from  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana,  and  passed  most  of  his  life  as  a  sort  of  idle 
courtier  and  retainer  in  their  ducal  halls,  near  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
translated  and  published^  in  1587,  "  The  Tears  of  Saint 
Peter,'*  by  Tansillo,  and  had  begun  a  translation  of  the 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered ''  of  Tasso,  when  he  was  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  labors  by  an  accidental  death,  in  Sicily, 
about  the  year  1691." 

His  "  Fflida,"  in  seven  parts,  was  written  while  he  was 
attached  to  the  Duke  of  Infantado ;  for  he  announces 
himself  on  the  title-page  as  ''  a  gentleman  and  a  courtier, '* 
and)  in  his  Dedication  to  one  of  the  family,  says  that 
"  his  greatest  labor  is  to  live  idle,  contented,  and  honored 
as  one  of  the  servants  of  their  house."  The  romance 
contains,  as  was  usual  in  such  works,  the  adventures  of 
living  and  known  personages,  among  whom  were  Montalvo 
himself,  Cervantes,  and  the  nobleman  to  whom  it  is  dedicat- 
ed. But  the  tone  of  pastoral  life  is  not  better  preserved 
than  it  is  in  the  other  fictions  of  the  same  class.  Indeed, 
in  the  sixth  part,  there  is  a  most  inappropriate  critical 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  two  schools  of  Spanish 
poetry  then  contending  for  fashionable  mastery  ;  and  in 
the  seventh  is  a  courtly  festival,  with  running  at  the  ring, 
in  which  the  shepherds  appear  on  horseback  with  lances 
and  armorial  bearings,  like  knights.  The  prose  style  of 
the  whole  is  pure  and  good ;  and  among  the  poems  with . 
which  it  abounds,  a  few  in  the  old  Spanish  measure  may 
be  selected  that  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  simi- 
lar poems  of  Montemayor. 

Cervantes,  too,  as  we  hav6  already  noticed,  was  led  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  rather,  perhaps,  than  by  his  own* 

>«  Nararrete,  Vida  de  Cervantes,    pp.  Quixote,  ed.  Clemencin,  Tom.  I.  p.  148, 

66,  278,  407,  and  Tom.  m.  p.  14)  in  the  notes.    The 

17  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Sneltas,  Tom.  "  Tears  "  of  Tansillo  enjoyed  the  honor  of, 

I.  p.  77,  Aod  Tom.  XI.  p.  zxriii.    Don  being  six  timea  translated  into  Spanish. 
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taste,  to  begin  —  as  an  offering  to  the  lady  of  his  love  — 
the  "  Galatea,"  of  which  the  first  six  books,  published  in 
1584,  were*  all  that  ever  appeared."  This  was  followed, 
in  1586,  by  "Truth  for  the  Jealous ;  "  again  a  romance  in 
six  books,  and,  like  the  last,  unfinished.  It  was  written 
Bartoiom«  ^^  Bartolom^  Lopez  de  Enciso,  of  whom  we 
Lopes  de      know  from  himself  that  he  was  a  young  man 

^  '  when  he  wrote  it,  and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to 
publish  a  second  part,  of  which,  however,  nothing  more 
was  heard.  Nor  can  we  regret  that  he  failed  to  fulfil  his 
promise.  His  fictions,  which  are  occupied  chiefly  with 
the  nymphs  and  shepherds  of  the  Tagus,  are  among  the 
most  confused  and  unmeaning  that  have  ever  been  at- 
tempted. His  scene  is  laid,  from  its  opening,  in  the  days 
of  the  most  ancient  Greek  mythology  ;  but  the  Genius  of 
Spain,  in  the  fifth  book,  carries  the  same  shepherds  who 
thus  figure  in  the  first  to  a  magnificent  temple,  and  shows 
them  the  statues  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  Philip  the 
Second,  and  even  of  Philip  the  Third,  who  was  not  yet  on 
the  throne ;  —  thus  confounding  the  earliest  times  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  with  an  age  which,  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  yet  to  come.  Other  inconsequences 
follow,  in  great  numbers,  as  matters  of  course,  while 
nothing  in  either  the  prose  or  the  poetry  is  of  value 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  absurdities  in  the  story. 
Indeed,  few  portions  of  Spanish  literature  show  anything 
more  stiff  and  wearisome  than  the  long  declamations  and 
discussions  in  this  dull  fiction.^^ 

Another  pastoral  romance  in  six  books,  entitled  'i  The 
Gonzalez  de  Nymphs  of  the  Henares,''  by  Bernardo  Gonzalez 
Bovadiiia.  ^q  Bovadilla,  was  printed  in  1587.  The  author, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  confesses  that  he 
has  placed  the  scene  of  his  story  on  the  banks  of  the  He- 
nares  without  having  ever,  seen  them  ;  but  both  he  and 
his  romance  have  long   since  been  forgotten.     So  has 

U  Ante^  Vol.  II.  pp.  08-101.  us  of  himself  in  this  romanoe  j  —  an  ex- 

18  ^<  nesengano  de  Oelos,  compuesto  por  tremely  rare  book,  of  which  I  possess  tho 

Bartholom^  Lopez  de  Bnciso,  Natural  de  copy  that  belonged  to  Oerdi  y  Rico,  and 

Tendilbs"  Madrid,  1686,  ISmo,  821  leaves,  which  Fellioer  borrowed  of  him  to  make 

<«Vhere   is,   I   believe,  absolutely  nothing  .the  needful  note  on  Enciso  for  his  edition 

known  of  the  author,  exoept  what  he  tells  of  Don  Quixote,  Pftrte  X.  c.  6. 
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"The  Shepherds  of  Iberia,"  in  four  books,  by  Bernardo 
de  la  Vega,  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bernardo 
Madrid,  and  certainly  a  canon  of  Tucuman,  in  deuveg*. 
Peru,  whose  ill-written  story  appeared  in  1591.  But  that 
these,  and  all  that  preceded  them,  enjoyed  for  a  time  the 
public  favor  is  made  plain  by  the  &ct,  that  they  are  all 
found  in  the  library  of  Don  Quixote,  and  that  three  of 
them  receive  high  praise  from  Cervantes ;  —  much  higher 
than  has  been  confirmed  by  the  decision  of  subsequent 
generations.** 

Some  time,  however,  elapsed  before  another  came  to 
continue  the  series,  except  the  "  Arcadia  "  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  which,  though  written  long  before,  was  not  printed 
till  1698.^  At  last,  "  The  Age  of  Gold,"  by  Bernardo  do 
Balbuena,  appeared.  Its  author,  born  on  the  Beroardode 
vine-clad  declivities  of  the  Val  de  Peiias,  in  Baibuen*. 
1568,  early  accompanied  his  family  to  Mexico,  where  he 
was  educated,  and  where,  when  only  seventeen  years  old, 
he  was  already  known  as  a  poet.  Once,  at  least,  he  visit- 
ed his  native  country,  and  perhaps  oflener  ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  spent  most  of  his  life,  either  in  Jamaica,  where 
he  enjoyed  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  in  Puerto  Rico, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  bishop,  and  where  he  died  in 
1627. 

Of  the  manners  of  the  New  World,  however,  or  of  its 
magnificent  scenery,  his  "  Age  of  Gold  in  the  Woods  of 
Eriphile  ''  shows  no  trace.  It  was  printed  at  Madrid,  in 
1608,  and  might  have  been  written  if  its  author  had 
never  been  in  any  other  city.  But  it  is  not  without  merit. 
The  poetry  with  which  it  abounds  is  generally  of  the  Ital- 
ian school,  but  is  much  better  than  can  be  found  in  most 


s>  Bon  Quixote,   ed.  Pellicer,  Parte  I.  again  in  1807,— a  prose  pastoral,  *>  if  It 

Tom.  I.  p.  67,  and  ed.  Clemencin,  Tom.  I.  were  not  so  poor,  that  it  is  hardly  worth 

p.  144.  enumerating.    I|  was  written  in  the  au- 

n  Antet  VoL  II.  p.  166.    The  "  Enamo-  thor's  early  youth,  in  fifteen  "  Sclogues," 

rada   Elisea'^   of  Ger6nimo  de    Covarru-  as  he  calls  the   books  into   which  it  is 

Mas  Herrera,  printed  in  1594,  8to,  should  diyided,  and  it  was  first  published  when 

also  be  excepted ;  but  I  know  this  work  he  was  twenty^ight  years  old  $  but  he 

only  trcm  the  account  of  it  by  Gayangos.  ventured  to  give  the  world  only  five  of 

And  certainly  an  exception  might  be  made  the  fifteen,  adding  to  each,  after  the  fesbion 

for  the  **  Tragedias  de  Amor  "  of  Juan  of  the  age,  a  miserable  allegorical  inter- 

Ane  Soloreeno,   published  in  1604,  and  pretation. 
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of  these  donbtftd  romanoes  ;  and  its  prose,  though  some- 
times affected,  is  oftener  sweet,  simple,  and  flowing. 
Probably  nothing  in  the  nine  eclogues — as  its  divisions  are 
unsuitably  called  —  is  connected  with  either  the  history 
or  the  scandal  of  the  times  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we 
have,  perhaps,  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  was  less 
regarded  by  those  contemporary  with  its  publication  than 
were  similar  works  of  inferior  merit.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  it  was  long  overlooked  ;  no  second 
edition  of  it  being  demanded  till  1821,  when  it  received 
the  rare  honor  of  being  published  anew  by  the  Spanish 
Academy.^* 

The  very  next  year  after  the  first  appearance  of  "  The 
Snares  de  ^S^  ^^  Grold,"  Christ6val  Suaroz  de  Figueroa,  a 
Figueroa  i^tlvo  of  Valladolid,  a  jurist  and  a  soldier,  pub- 
lished his  "  Constant  Amaryllis,  in  Four  Discourses," 
crowded,  like  all  its  predecessors,  with  short  poems,  and, 
like  most  of  them,  claiming  to  tell  a  tale  not  a  little  of 
which  was  true.*  Its  author,  who  lived  a  great  deal  in 
Italy,  was  already  known  by  an  excellent  translation  of 
Guarini's  "  Pastor  Fido," "  and  published,  at  diflferent 
times  afterwards,  several  original  works  which  enjoyed 
much  reputation.* 


M  The  prefatory  notice  to  this  edition  Italian,  and  yet  its  fluency  and  ease  are 

contains  all  that  is  known  of  Balbuena.  admirable. 

»  There  was  an  edition  with  a  French  There  is  a  translation  of  the  **  Pastor 
translation  in  1614,  but  the  best  is  that  of  Fido,'*  by  a  Jewess,  Bona  Isabel  de  Correa, 
Madrid,  1781,  8yo.  of  which  I  know  only  the  third  edition, 
«  It  was  first  printed,  I. believe,  at  Na-  that  of  Antwerp,  1694, 13mo.    It  is  one  of 
pies,  in  1602,  but  was  improved  ii\  the  the  few  trophies  in  poetry  claimed  by  the 
edition  at  Valencia,  1609,  12mo,  pp.  278,  fUr  sex  of  its  author's  Mth  }  but  It  is  not 
from  which  I  transcribe  the  opening  of  worthy  of  much  praise.    Oinguend  corn- 
Act,  m. :  —  plains  of  the  original,  which  extends  to, 
O  primay«im  Jnvimtiid  del  imo.  '^^^^  thousand  Unes,  for  being  too  long. 
Nneva  madi«  de  florea,  K  ^8  so }  but  this  translation  of  Dona  Isa^ 
De  naevu  yervesiUu  y  d*  amotei,  bel  is  much  longer,  containing,  I  think, 
Ta  baelves,  mu  contigo  above  eleven  thousand  lines.     Its  worst 
No  buelven  los  gereno*  g^^u  however,  is  its  bad  taste.— There  is 
Y  aventtiroBOS  dias  deuiB  gustoB }  .^        _jj.i.  *i.     -      ^  m*i.    u-m  n-^.- 
Tu  buelTe.,  «f,  tu  buelvea,  »  *'»"»»  ^^  ^^  «™®  «"«'      ®  ^ff^ 
Has  contigo  no  torna  Fido,»'  in  the  Comedias  Escogidas,  Tom. 

$ino  la  remembtaa^a  VUL,  1667,  f-  106  *,  —  but,  though  it  is 

Ifiaerable  y  doliente  g^id  to  be  written  by  three  poets  no  less 

De  mi  cam  te«oro  ya  perdido.  famous  than  Soils,  Coello,  and  Oalderon,  it 

^'  has  very  littie  value. 

This  passage  is  so  nearly  word  tor  word,  «  Antonio  (Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  2M) 

that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  copy  the  gives  a  list  of  nine  of  the  works  of  Fi- 
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But  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  unkind  and  un- 
&ithful  character.  In  a  carious  account  of  his  own  life 
which  appeared  in  his  "  Traveller/'  he  speaks  harshly  and 
insidiously  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  towards 
Cervantes  —  who  had  just  died,  after  praising  everybody 
most  generously  during  his  whole  life  —  he  is  absolutely 
malignant.^  His  last  work  is  dated  in  1621,  aiid  this  is 
the  last  fact  we  know  in  relation  to  him.  His  **  Amaryllis/' 
which,  as  he  intimates,  was  composed  to  please  a  person 
of  great  consideration,  did  not  satisfy  its  author.^  It  is, 
however,  written  in  an  easy  and  tolerably  pure  style  ;  and 
though  it  contains  fbrmal  and  wearisome  discussions,  like 
that  in  the  first  part  on  Poetry,  and  awkward  machinery, 
such  as  a  vision  of  Venus  and  her  court  in  the  second,  it 
is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  has  been  reprinted  or 
much  read  within  the  last  century. 

A  few  pastoral  romances  appeared  in  Spain  after 
the  Amaryllis,  but  none  of  so  tnuch  merit,  and  none 
that  enjoyed  any  considerable  degree  of  favor.  Espi- 
nel  Adomo ;  **  Botelho,  a  Portuguese  ;  *  Quintana,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Cuevas  ;  ^   Corral ;  ^  and  Saave- 

gaeroa»  some  of  which  moBt  be  noticed  »  t*m  Pastor  de  Glenaida  de  Migoel 

under  their  reepecfciye  heads }   bikt  it  is  Botelho  de  Oanralho;"  Madrid,  1823,  8iro. 

probably  not  complete, /or  Figneroa  him*  Be  wrote,  also,  several  other  works }  all  in 

self,  in  1617,  (Pasagero,  f.  377,)  says  he  Gastilian,  except  his  **  Pills,"  a  poem  in 

had  already  published  seven  books,  and  octaTO  stansas,  which  is  rather  a  story  of 

AntNiio  gives  only  six  before  that  date  j  his  own  life  and  adventures  than  anything 

besides  which,  a  friend,  in  the  PrefiMM  to  else.    Barboea,  Bib.  Lns.,  Tom.  III.  p.  400. 

Pigueroa's  Life  of  the  Uarquis  of  Oanete,  »  **  Experiendas  de  Amor  y  Portuna, 

1613,  says  he  had  written  eight  works  in  por  el  Licenciado  Prandsco  de  l|ie  Cnevas 

the  ten  years  then  preceding.  de  Madrid,"  Barcelona,  1649,  12mo.    See 

M  Navarrete,   Tida  de   Cervantes,  pp.  also  Baena,  Hljos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  n.  pp. 

179-181,  and  elsewhere.    The  very  cu-  172  and  189.    Prandseo  de  Qnintana  dedi* 

rious  notices  given  by  Plgueroa  at  his  own  cated  this  pastoral  to  Lope  de  Vega,  who 

lilte,  which  have  never  been  used  for  his  wrote    hhn   a  oomplimeutary  reply,   in 

Uograiriiy,  are  in  his  **  Paeagero,"  firom  t  which  he  treats  Qnintana  as  a  young  man, 

286  to  f.  392,  and  are,  like  many  other  and  this  as  his  first  wwk.    There  were 

passages  of  that  singular  book,   fiill  of  editions  of  it  in  1626, 1646, 1664,  as  well  as 

bitterness    towards    his    contemporaries,  the  one  at  Barcelona,  above  noted,  and  one 

Lope  de  Vega,  VUlegas,  Bspinosa,  etc.  at  Madrid,  1666,  12mo ;  and  In  the  nine- 

<r  Pasagero,  f.  96.  hi  teenth  volume  of  Lope*s  Obras  Sueltas, 

-  M  **  El  Premio  de  la  Gonstancia  y  Pm-  pp.  868  -400,  is  a  sermon  which  Qnintana 

tores  de  Sierra  Berm^  por  Jacinto  de  delivered  at  the  obsequies  of  Lope,  in  the 

Eepbiel  Adomo,**  Madrid,  1620,  12mo,  162  title  of  which  he  is  called  Lope's  "  intimate 

leaves.    I  ilnd  no  notice  of  it,  exeepfc  the  friend.** 

slight  one  in  Antonio^  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  L  «  '*  La  Ointla  de  Aranjoes,  Prosas  y 

p.  618 }  bnt  it  is  better  than  some  that  Versos,  por  Don.  Gabriel  de  Gorral,  Nata- 

were  more  generaUy  valued.  lal  de  Valladolid,*^  Madrid,  1620,  Iftaot 
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dra,"  close  up  the  series ;  —  the  lajst  bringing  ns  down 
to  just  about  a  century  frofn  the  first  appearance  of  such 
fictions  in  the  time  of  Montemayor,  and  all  of  them  in- 
fected with  the  false  taste  of  the  period.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  leave  no  doubt  that  pastoral  romance  was 
the  first  substitute  in  Spain  for  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
and  that  it  inherited  no  small  degree  of  their  popularity. 
Most  of  the  works  we  have  noticed  were  several  times 
reprinted,  and  the  "  Diana ''  of  Montemayor,  the  first 
and  best  of  them  all,  was  probably  more  read  in  Spain 
during  the  sixteenth  century  than  any  Spanish  work  of 
amusement  except  the  "  Celestina."  * 

All  this  seems  remarkable  and  strange,  when  we  con- 
sider only  the  absurdities  and  inconsequences  with  which 
such  fictions  necessarily  abound.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question,  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
*w-  -^,.  Pastoral  romance,  after  all,  has  its  foundation  in 
of  pastoral  ouc  of  the  trucst  and  deepest  principles  of  our 
common  nature,  —  that  love  of  rural  beauty,  of 
rural  peace,  in  short,  of  whatever  goes  to  constitute  a 
country  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  constrained  life  of 
a  city,  which  few  are  too  dull  to  feel,  and  fewer  still  so 
artificial  as  wholly  to  reject.  It  has,  therefore,  prevailed 
more  or  less  in  all  modern  countries,  as  we  may  see  in 
Italy,  from,  the  success  that  followed  Sannazaro ;  in 
France,  from  the  "  Astrea  "  of  Durf4 ;  and  in  England, 
from  the  "  Arcadia  "  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  —  the  two  lat- 
ter being  pastoral  romances  of  enormous  length,  compared 
with  any  in  Spanish  ;  and  the  very  last  enjoying  for 
above  a  century  a  popularity  which  may  well  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  '*  Diana  "  of  Montemayor,  if,  indeed,  it 
did  not  equal  it." 

208  leaves.  I  know  of  np  other  edition,  dova.  Hie  style  is  effected.  In  my  oopy, 
He  lired  in  Some  from  1980  to  1632,  and  which  in  the  colophon  is  dated  1634,  there 
probably  longer.  (Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  are,  as  a  separate  tract,  four  leaves  of  re- 
Tom.  I.  p.  605.)  He  is  Oongoresque  in  his  ligious  and  moral  advice  to  the  authw's 
style,  as  is  Quintana.  son,  when  he  was  going  as  governor  to  one 
u  "  Los  Pastores  del  Betis,  por  Chin-  of  the  provinces  of  Naples  ;  better  written 
salvo  de  Saavedra,'*  Trani,  1633,  4to,  pp.  than  the  romance  that  precedes  it. 
289.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in  ^  Portugal  might  have  been  added. 
Italy  •,  bat  we  know  nothing  of  its  author,  The  "  Menina  £  Mo^a  *'  of  Bernardino  Rl- 
ezcept  that  he  was  a  Veintiquatro  of  Cor-  beyro,  prhited  in  1567,  is  a  beautiful  firag^ 
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No  doubt,  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  the  incongruities  of 
such  fictions  were  soon  perceived.  Even  some  of  those 
who  most  indulged  in  them  showed  that  it  was  not  entire- 
ly from  a  misapprehension  of  their  nature.  Cervantes, 
who  died  regretting  that  he  should  leave  his  "Galatea" 
unfinished,  still  makes  himself  merry  more  than  once  in 
his  "Don  Quixote"  with  all  such  fancies;  and,  in  his 
"  Colloquy  of  the  Dogs,"  permits  one  of  them,  who  had 
been  in  shepherd  service,  to  satirize  the  false  exhibition 
of  life  in  the  best  pastorals  of  his  time,  not  forgetting  his 
own  among  the  rest.**  Lope  de  Vega,  too,  though  he 
published  his  "  Arcadia  "  under  circumstances  which  show 
that  he  set  a  permanent  value  upon  its  gentle  tales,  could 
still,  in  a  play  where  shepherds  are  introduced,  make  one 
of  them  —  >vho  fopnd  a  real  life  among  flocks  and  herds 
in  rough  weather  much  less  agreeable  than  the  life  he 
had  read  of  in  the  pastorals  —  say,  when  suffering  in  a 
storm,  — 

And  I  should  like  jast  now  to  see  those  men 
Who  write  such  books  about  a  shepherd's  life, 
Where  all  is  spring  and  flowers  and  trees  and  brooks.^ 

Still,  neifher  Cervantes,  nor  Lope,  nor  anybody  else  in 
their  time,  thought  seriously  of  discountenancing  pastoral 
fictions.     On  the  contrary,  there  was  in  their  very  style  — 
which  was  generally  an  imitation  of  the  Italian,  that  gave 
birth  to  them  all  —  something  attractive  to  a  cul-  popularity 
tivated  Castilian  ear,  at  a  time  when  the  school  ^cSa^^ 
of  Garcilasso  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  Spain. 
and  favor.     Besides  this,  the  real  events  they  recorded, 
and  the  love-stories  of  persons  in  high  life  that  they  were 
known  to   conceal,   made  them  sometimes  riddles  and 


ment ;  and  the  **  Primavdra  **  of  Franefa-  examination  of  the  library,  where  his  niece 

CO  Bodrignes  de  Lobo,  in  ttiree  long  parts,  begs  that  the  pastorals  may  be  burnt  as 

printed  between  1601  and  1614,— the  first  well  as  the  books  of  chivalry,  lest,  if  her 

of  which  was  translated  into  Spanish  by  uncle  were  cured  of  knight-errantry,  he 

Juan  Bart. Morales,  1629, — is  among  the  should  go    mad    as    a  shepherd*,  —  and 

best  full-length  pastoral  romances  extant.  Parte  it.  c  67  and  73,  where  her  fears  are 

Both  for  a  long  time  were  favorites  in  Por-  very  nigh  being  realized, 

tngal,  and  are  still  read  there.    Barbosa,  ^6  Comedias,  Parte  VI.,  Madrid,  1615, 

Bib.  Lns.,  Tom.  I.  p.  518,  Tom.  n.  p.  242.'  4to,  f.    102.     El    Guerdo    en    su   Casa, 

M  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  0.  6,  In  the  Act  I. 
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sometimes  masquerades,  which  engaged  the  cnriosiiy  of 
those  who  moved  in  the  circles  either  of  their  authors  or 
of  their  heroes  and  heroines.*"  But  more  than  all,  the 
glimpses  they  afforded  of  nature  and  truth  —  such  gen- 
uine and  deep  tenderness  as  is  shown  by  Montemayor, 
and  such  frequent  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  as 
occur  in  Balbuena  —  were,  no  doubt,  refreshing  in  a 
state  of  society  stiff  and  formal  as  was  that  at  the  Spanish 
court  in  the  times  of  Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the 
Third,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  culture  more  founded  on 
military  virtues  and  the  spirit  of  knighthoo^^  than  any 
other  of  modem  times.  As  long,  therefore,  as  this  state 
of  things  continued,  pastoral  fictions  and  fancies,  filled 
with  the  dreams  of  &  poetical  Arcadia,  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  favor  in  Spain  which  they  never  ^enjoyed  anywhere 
else.  But  when  this  disappeared,  they  disappeared 
with  it. 

8S  u  The  DUum  of  Htmtemayor,*'  nyt  Fills  of  Vigneroa,  were  real  personagee." 

Lope  de  Vega,  in  the  pMMge  from  bis  Others  might  be  added,  on  the  authority  of 

<*  Dorotea  "  already  cited,  (n.  8,)  **wa8  a  their  authors,  such  as  "Los  Dies  Ubroa  de 

lady  of  Valenoia  de  Don  Juan,  near  Leon,  Fortnna  y  Amor,"  "  La  Cintia  de  Anu»- 

and  he  has  made  both  her  and  the  river  jues,"  etc.    See  a  note  of  Clemendn,  Don 

Bsla  immortal.    So  the  PhiUda  of  Hon-  Quixote,  Tom.  VL  p.  440. 
talTo,  the  Qalatea  of  Cenrantes,  and  tho  • 
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BOMANCBS  IN  THB  BTTLB  OF  ROGUBB.  —  BTATB  OF  MAKNB&B  THAT 
FBODUGBD  THBM.  —  lOBirDOZA'S  UlZASILLO  DB  TOBMBB.  —  ALB- 
XAN'B  GUZMAN  PB  ALFABAOHB^  WITH  THB  BPUBIOUS  COKTINVA- 
TION  OF  IT  BT  BATAYBPBA  AND  THB  TRUB  ONB  BT  ALBHAN. — 
PBBBZ.  —  BBFINBL  ANJ>  HIS  MABCOS  DB  OBREGON.  —  TANBZ.  — 
QUBVBDO.  —  BOLOBZANO.  — '  BNBIQUBZ  OOMBZ.  —  BBTEVANILLO 
OONZALBZ. 

The  next  form  of  prose  fiction  produced  in  Spain,  and 
the  one  which,  from  its  greater  truth,  has  enjoyed  a  more 
permanent  regard  than  the  last,  is  found  in  those  stories 
that  have  commonly  gone  under  the  name  of 
"tales  in  the  gusto  picareaco/'  or  tales  in  the  gusto  pica- 
style  of  rogues.  Taken  as  a  class,  they  consti-  '*'^* 
tute  a  singular  exhibition  of  character,  and  are,  in  fact,  as 
separate  and  national  in  their  air  as  anything  in  the  whole 
.  body  of  modem  literature. 

Their  origin  is  obvious,  and  the  more  so  from  what  is 
most  singular  in  their  character.  They  sprang 
directly  from  the  condition  of  some  portions  of  ^'^^  ^"^ 
society  in  Spain  when  they  appeared ;  —  a  condition,  it 
should  be  added,  which  has  existed  there  ever  since, 
and  contributed  to  preserve  for  the  stories  that  bear  its 
impress  no  little  of  the  favor  they  have  always  enjoyed. 
Before  speaking  of  them  in  detail,  we  must,  therefore, 
notice  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the 
peculiar  state  of  manners  that  gave  them  birth. 

The  wars  of  the  opposing  races  and  religions,  that  had 
constituted  so  much  of  the  business  of  life,  and  so  long 
engrossed  the  thoughts  of  men,  in  Spain,  had,  indeed, 
nearly  ceased  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
But  the  state  of  character  they  had  produced  in  the 
Spanish  people  had  by  no  means  ceased  with  them.     On 
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the  contrary,  it  had  been  kept  in  the  freshest  activity  by 
those  vast  enterprises  which  Charles  the  Fifth  had  pushed 
forward  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  with  such  success, 
that  the  Spanish  nation,  always  marked  by  a  sanguine^en- 
thusiasm,  had  become  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  destined 
to  achieve  an  empire  which,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
New  World  and  whatever  was  most  desirable  in  the  Old, 
should  surpass  in  glory  and  power  the  empire  of  the 
CsBsars  in  the  days  of  its  palmiest  supremacy. 

This  magnificent  result  was  a*  matter  of  such  general 
&ith,  that  men  often  felt  a  desire  to  contribute  their  per- 
sonal exertions  to  accomplish  it.  Not  only  the  high 
nobility  of  Spain,  therefore,  but  all  cavaliers  and  men 
of  honor  who  sought  distinction,  saw,  with  the  exception 
of  places  in  the  civil  administration  of  affairs  or  in  the 
Church,  no  road  open  before  them  on  which  they  were  so 
much  tempted  to  enter  as  that  of  military  enterprise. 
Laborious  occupation  in  the  business  of  common  life  and 
practical  and  productive  industry  were,  in  consequence, 
discountenanced,  or  held  in  contempt,  while  the  armies 
were  thronged,  and  multitudes  of  gentlemen  and  men  of 
culture,  like  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega,  gladly  served 
in  them  as  simple  soldiers. 

But  large  as  were  the  armies  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Philip  the  Second,  all  who  desired  it  could  not  be  soldiers. 
Many  persons  of  decent  condition,  therefore,  remained 
idle,  because  they  found  no  occupation  which  was  not 
deemed  befow  their  rank  in  society  ;  while  others,  having 
made  an  experiment  of  military  life  sufficient  to  disgust 
them  with  its  hardships,  returned  home  unfitted  for  every- 
thing else.  These  two  sorts  of  persons  formed  a  class  of 
idlers  that  hung  loose  upon  society  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Spain,  thriving  at  best  by  flattery  and  low  intrigue, 
and  sometimes  driven  for  subsistence  to  crime.  Their 
number  was  by  no  means  small.  They  were  known  and 
marked  wherever  they  went ;  and  their  characters,  repre- 
sented with  much  spirit,  and  often  with  great  faithfulness, 
are  still  to  be  i-ecognized  in  the  proud,  starving  cavaliers 
of  Mendoza  and  Quevedo,  who  stalk  about  the  streets . 
upon  adventure,  or  crowd  the  antechamber  of  the  minister. 
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9ikd  weaiy  his  patience  witli  their  abject  supplicatJiQiui  for 
the  meanest  places  it  is  in  his  power  to  bestow.^ 

But  there  was  yet  another  body  of  persona  in  Spaiui 
nearly  akin  to  the  last  in  spirit,  though  differing  from 
them  in  their  originial  position,  who  figure  no  less  in  this 
peculiar  form  of  fiction.  They  were  the  active>  tha 
shrewd*  and  the  unscrupulous  of  the  lower  poirtiona  of 
society  J  —  men  who  were  able  to  perceive  that  the  re* 
sources  and  power  of  the  country,  with  all  the  adyantages 
they  desired  to  reach,  were  already  in  possession  of  an 
aristocratic  caste,  who  looked  to  them  for  notliing  but  n 
sincere  and  faithful  loyalty.  During  a  long  period,  —  tbo 
period  of  danger  and  trouble  at  home,  —  the  fidelity  of 
this  class  had  been  complete  and  unhesitating ;  bringing 
with  it  little  feeling  of  wrong,  and  perhaps,  no  sense  of 
degradation  ^  for  such  men,  in  such  times,  claimed  from 
their  superiors  only  protection,  and,  receiving  this,  asked 
for  nothing  else. 

At  last,  however,  other  prospects  opened  upon  them* 
Peace  came  gradually,  as  the  Moors  were  driven  out ;  and 
with  it  came  a  sense  of  independence  and  personal  rights, 
which  sometimes  expressed  itself 'in  social  restlessness, 
as  in  the  frequent  troubles  at  the  universitieis  ;  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  wars  of  the  Comuneros,  in  open  rebellion. 
Contemporary,  too,  with  these  upward  struggles-  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  which  were  always  successfully 
rebuked  and  repressed,  came  the  conquests  in  America, 
pouring  such  floods  of  wealth  as  the  world  had  never  be- 
fore seen  upon  a  country  that  had  for  ages  been  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  suffering  in  Europe.  The  easily  goir 
treasure  —  which  was  at  first  only  in  the  hands  of  milir 
tary  adventurers  or  of  those  who  had  obtained  grants  of 
office  and  territory  in  the  New  World  —  was  scattered  as 
lightly  as  it  was  won.  The  shrewd  and  unprincipled  of 
the  le^s  favored  classes  soon  learned  to  gather  round  its 


1  Of  theae  poor,  proud  Hidalgos,  Nav*.  pliaoono  eon  saperbia,  d,  come  dicono  loro, 

ffiero,  with  a  single  toueh,  giyes  a  Hying  con  ISetntasia,  della  quale  Bono  si  rlcchi, 

picture  a#  he  saw  them  at  Tolede  in  1626.  ehe,  se  fossero  eguali  le  ftenltt,  non  basta- 

**])e'  cavalieri  pochl  sono  che  habbino  lia   il  mondo   contra   loro."    Sd.    1M8| 

mblta  intrata ;  ma,  in  loco  di  qnella,  sup-  f.  10. 

VOL.   III.  6  O 
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pOBsessors,  as  they  came  home  with  their  tempting  bur- 
dens, and  found  ready  means  \o  profit  by  the  golden 
shower  that  fell  on  all  sides,  with  a  profusion  which  car- 
ried an  unhealthy  action  through  every  division  of  society. 
Little,  however,  oould  be  obtained  by  men  so  humble  and 
in  a  position  so  false,  except  by  the  arts  of  cunning  and 
flattery.  Cunning  atid  flattery,  fherefore,  were  soon  called 
forth  among  them  in  great  abundance.  The  wealth  of  the 
Indies  was  a  rich  compost,  that  brought  up  parasites  and 
rogues  wijih  other  nozious  weeds ;  and  Paul,  the  son  of 
a  barber,  and  nephew  of  a  hangman  ;  Oortadillo,  a  young 
thief,  whose  father  was  a  village  tailor ;  and  Little  Laza- 
rus, who  could  never  settle  his  genealogy  to  his  own  sat- 
iB&ycdon,  became,  in  the  literature  of  .their  country,  the 
permanent  representatives  of  their  class  ;  —  a  class  well 
known  under  the  degrading  name  of  the  GtUariberas,^  or 
the  gayer  one  of  Ftcaros. 

The  first  instance  of  a  fiction  founded  on  this  state  of 
things  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  **  Lazanllo  de 
Luafiiio  T6rmes  "  of  Mendoza,  which  was  .published  as 
deTArmes.  early  as  1558;  a  bold,  unfinished  sketch  of  the 
life  of  a  rogue,  from  the  very  lowest  condition  in  society. 
This  was  followed,  forty-six  years  afterwards,  by  the 
Hateo  **  Guzmsku  do  Alfarache  "  of  Mateo  Aleman,  the 
^^****°-  most  ample  portraiture  of  the  olass  to  which  it 
belongs  that  is  to  be  found  in  Spanish  literature.  What 
induced  Aleman  to  write  it  we  do  not  know.  Indeed,  we 
know  little  about  him,  except  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Seville,  and  wrote  three  or  four  other  works  of  less  con- 
sequence than  this  tale  ;  that  he  was  long  employed  in  the 
treasury  department  of  the  government,  and  subjected  to 
a  vexatious  suit  at  law  in  consequence  of  it ;  and  that  at 

•  For  these  low,  vagabond  attorn^yB,  or  how  to  obtain  it    "  Vere  affennare  poesa- 

jaftfcala  of  attorneTB,  —  the  Cataribetas,  —  mas,**  he  saya,  ^  mandom  novum  quodam- 

■ee  antey  Vol.  I.  pp.  478,  470,  note.    The  modo  perdidisse  mondum*  veterem  }  "  — 

efflect  of  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  in  cor-  adding,  that  men  gave  up  everything  for 

mpting  the  manners  of  the  Spanish  peo-  Amerioan   gold,  —  "  mancipantes  seipsos 

pie,  and  especially  those  of  the  middling  fertUitati  peounlie  et  divitum  domibus.*' 

and  lower  classes,  is  noticed  by  Oampa-  Th.  Campanelln  de  ll<»iarchia  Hispanioa 

nella  in  his  remarkable  discourse  written  Discursus,  Ed.  Elaevir,  1640,  cap.  16,  pp. 

In  prison  to  persuade  Philip  IV.  to  strive  170,  171. 
for  universal  monarchy,  and  showing'  him 
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last,  retiring  of  his  own  choice  to  private  life,  he  visited 
Mexico  in  1609,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
either  there  or  in  Spain,  to  letters.'  He  may,  at  some 
period,  have  been  a  soldier ;  for  one  of  his  friends,  in  a 
eulogium  prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  **  Guzman  de  Al- 
forache,'^  su&s  np  his  character  by  saying  that  "  never 
soldier  had  a  poorer  purse  or  a  richer  heart,  or  a  life  more 
unquiet  and'  full  of  trouble,  than  his  was  ;  and  all  because 
he  accounted  it  a  greater  honor  to  be  a  poor  philosopher 
than  a  rich  flatterer. '^ 

But  whatever  he  may  have  been,  or  whatever  he  may 
have  suffered,  his  claims  to  be  remembered  are  now  cen- 
tred in  his  "  Ouzman  de  Alfarache."  As  it  has  oootwi  de 
reached  us,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  Aite»qh». 
of  which  was  published  at  Madrid,  in  1599.  Its  hero, 
who  supposed  himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  decayed  and  not 
very  reputable  Genoese  merchant  established  at  Seville, 
escapes,  as  a  boy,  from  his  mother,  after  his  father's  ruin 
and  death,  and  plunges  into  the  world  upon  adventure. 
He  soon  finds  hin^self  at  Madrid,  though  not  till  he  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  justice ;  and  in  that  capi- 
tal undergoes  all  sorts  of  suffering,  serving  as  a  scul- 
lion to  a  cook,  and  as  a  ragged  errand-boy  to  whomsoever 
would  employ  him  ;  until,  seizing  a  good  opportunity,  he 
steals  a  large  sum  of  money  that  had  been  intrusted  to 
him,  and  escapes  to  Toledo,  where  he  sets  up  for  a  gentle- 
man. But  there  he-  becomes,  in  his  turn,  the  victim  of  a 
cunning  like  his  own ;  and,  finding  his  money  nearly  gone, 

s  Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Article  Maitkcnu  letter  Is   a   complaint  of  Aleman's  own 

M$man}  and  8alyA,   Bepertorio  Ameri-  hard  fortune,  and  a  prediction  of  that  of 

caoo,  1827,    Tom.    m.   p.  66.    For  his  Cervantes,  ending  with  a  declaration  of  the 

troobles  with  the  goyemment,  see  Navar-  purpose  ot  its  writer  to  go  to  Mexico.    It 

rete,  **  Yida  de  Cervantes,"  1819,  p.  441.  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  genuine  j  but  if 

He  seems  to  have  been  old  when  he  went  it  is,  it  gives  the  coup  de  grace  to  Clemen- 

to  Mexico  ;  and  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro,  at  cin's  conjectures,  in  his  notes  to  both  the 

the  end  of  the  "BoBcapiV*  1848,  gives  us  first  and   second   part  of  Don   Quixote, 

a  letter,  dated  at  Seville,  April  20th,  1607,  (Parte  I.  c.  22,  and  Parte  II.  c.  4,)  that 

flrtm  Alemaa  to  Cervantes,  of  whese  origin  Cervantes  intended- to  speak  slightingly  of 

or  discovery  we  receive  no  account  what-  the  «  Ousman  de  Alfkrache  \ "  —  a  ootjec- 

ever,  and  into  which  its  author  seems  to  ture  not  to  be  sustained,  if  the  relations  of 

have  throBt  all  the  proverbs  and  allusions  Cervantes  with  Aleman  were  as  ftriendly  as 

he  could  «oUect ;  —  none,   however,   so  this  letter,  published^ by  Don  Adolfo  de 

obscure  that  the  curious  learning  of  Don  Castro,  implies. 
Adolfo  cannot  elucidate  them.    The  whole 
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enlists  for  the  Italian  wars.  His  star  is  now  on  the  wane. 
At  Barcelona,  he  hgain  tarns  sharper  and  thief.  At 
Genoa  and  Rome,  he  sinks  to  the  lowest  conditions  of  a 
street  beggar.  Bot  a  cardinal  picks  him  up  in  the  last 
city  and  makes  him  his  page ;  a  place  in  which,  bat  for 
his  bold  frauds  and  tricks,  he  might  long*have  thriyen, 
and  which  at  last  he  leaves  iii  great  distress,  from  losses 
at  plaj,  and  enters  the  service  of  the  French  ambassador. 
Here  the  First  Part  ends.  It  was  very  successful ;  fall- 
ing in  with  the  vices  and  humors  of  the  times,  just  as  the 
loose  court  of  Philip  tl^  Third,  and- the  oorrupting  influ- 
ences of  his  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  came  to  ofier  a 
sort  of  carnival  to  folly  and  vice,  after  the  hypocrisy  and 
constraints  of  the  last  dark  years  of  Philip  the  Second. 
The  Guzman,  therefore,  within  a  twelvemonth  afier  it  ap- 
peared, passed  through  three  editions ;  and,  in  less  thaa 
six  years,  as  we  are  told,  through  twentynsiz^  besides  be- 
ing traaslated  into  French  and  Italian.^  It  was  imitated, 
sparioofl  ^^>  ^^  ^  Second  Part  by  some  unknown  person, 
Becoud  Part,  probably  by  Juan  Marti,  a  Valencian  advocate, 
who  disguised  himself  under  the  name  of  Mateo  Luxan  de 
Sayavedra,  and  published  in  1603  what  he  boldly  called 
a  continuation  of  the  Guzman.*^    But  it  was  a  base  at- 


*  The  first  three  editions,  those  of  Ma-  the  first  part  of  the  original  work,  was 
drid,  Barcelona,  and  Saragoesa,  are  well  printed  at  Madrid,  1846,*870,  in  the  third 
known,  and  are  all  of  1699;  but  most  of  yolume  of  the  "  Biblioteca  **  of  Aribad. 
the  remaining  three-and-twenty  rest  on  the  PreTioosIy,  it  liad  been  hardly  known  in 
•nUiority  of  Valdes,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  literary  history,  and  much  orerlooked  by 
the  first  edition  of  the  second  part,  (Ta-  the  bibliographers  ;.  Bbert,  who  had  found 
lencia,  1005, 12mo,)  an  authority,  howe^eir,  some  traces  of  it,  attributing  it  to  Aleman 
which  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  himself,  and  considering  it  as  a  true  second 
question,  remarkable  as  the  story  is.  Yal-  part  of  the  Guzman.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
des  says  expressly,  "  The  number  of  print-  take.  Both  Aleman  himself  and  l^s  f^end 
ed  volumes  exceeds  fifty  thousand,  and  the  Yaldes  are  explicit  on  the  sut:9ect,  in  their 
number  of  impressions  that  have  come  to  epistles  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
my  notice  is  twenty-six."  If.the  oopjeo-  second  part  •, —'Yaldes  declaring  that  the 
tnre  of  Glemencin  mentioned  in  the  last  author  of  the  continuation  in  question  was 
note  is  sustained,  I  should  think  Cervantes  **  a  Yalenclan,  who,  talsifying  his  own 
meant  to  ridicule  this  statement  of  Ale-  name,  called  himself  Mateo  Luxan,  to  as- 
man's  friend,  when  he  makes  Don  Quixote  similate  himself  to  Mateo  Aleman.'*  Ale- 
say  of  the  first  part  of  his  own  history,  man  himself  says  he  way  obliged  to  re- 
**  Thirty  thousand  volumes  of  my  life  have  write  his  Second  Part,  because  he  had, 
been  printed,  and  thirty  times  thirty  through  a  prodigal  communication  of  his 
thousand  are  likely  to  be,  if  Heaven  should  papers,  been  ribbed  and  defrauded  of  the 
'not  stop  It"    Tarts  JI.  c.  xvi.  materials  out  of  which  he  had  originally 

^  This  continuation,  not  quite  so  long  as  composed  it.    Fuster,  in  his  **  Biblioteca," 
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tempt,  which,  though  not  without  literary  merit,  brought 
upon  ite  author  the  just  reproaches  of  Aleman,  who  inti- 
mates that  his  own  manuscripts  had  been  improperly  used 
in  its  composition,  and  the  just  sarcasm  of  Aleman's 
friend,  Luis  de  Yaldes,  who  exposed  the  meanness  of  the 
whole  fraM.* 

In  1605,  the  genuine  Second  Part  appeared.'  It  begins 
with  the  life  of  Guzman  in  the  house  of  the  French  o^nnin*  • 
ambassador  at  Eome,  where  he  serves  in  some  of  8««>°^  ^*^ 
the  most  dishonorable  employments  to  which  the  great  of 
that  period  degraded  their  mercenary  dependents.  But 
his  own  follies  and  crimes  drive  him  away  fiom  a  place 
for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  in  most  respects  well  fit- 
ted, and  he  goes  to  Siena.  At  this  point  in  his  story,  it 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Aleman  to  attack  the  Sayave- 
dra  who  had  endeavored  to  impose  upon  the  world  with 
a  false  second  part  of  the  Guzman.  He  therefore  intro- 
duces  a  person  who  is  made  thus  to  describe  himself:  — 

Tom.  I.  t>.  108,  gfres  fltrong  reasons  for  8  Sept.,  1603  \  —  and  a  somewhat  dMn- 

sappMing  the  spwiom  Second  Part  vai  genuons  Pretsoe  by  Fraadsctf  Lopea,  Ite 

writtenr  by  Joan  Marti,  a  Yalencian  ad-  bookseUer  and  publisher,  dated  Sept.  2S, 

Toeate.  1603. 

•  In  the  edltton  of  the  Iflrst  Fart,  print*  The  gtnuitu   Becood  Part  was  flrsk 

ed  at  Brussels,  in  1600,  (and  probably  there-  printed  at  Valencia  In  1605  with  the  fol- 

fore  in  the  first  edition,  which  was  printed  lowing  title :  **  Segunda  Parte  de  la  Vlda  de 

in  lfi90,/  Aleman  says  his  Second  Part  was  Chumaa  de  Alfturache,  Atalaya  de  la  v  ida 

already  written,  and  was  made  to  end  as  humaaa,  por  Mateo  Aleman,  sn  verdadero^ 

the  true  Second  Part  really  does  end,  with  autor.  T  advierta  el  Letor,  que  la  Segunda 

Guzman's  punishment  in  the  galleys  ;  -~  a  Parte  que  saHd  antes  deata  no  era  mia  ; 

fiiet  which  confirms  what  he  afterwards  solo  esta  rooonoaco  por  taL    Dirigida,"  ec. 

said  about  the  plunder  of  his  MS.  for  the  Ano  1605,  Valencia.    The  license  to  print 

apuriouB  Second  Part,  which  dU  not  ap-  is  dated  VUencia,  22  Sept.,  1605,  and  the 

pear  till  1603,  and  ends  in  the  same  way.  Aprovacion^  which,  like  the  first  one  of 

T  There  has  been  some  confusion  in  the  VhMfaUe  Second  Part,  Is  glren  by  Petrus 

Tsrlous  stateaients  about  the  time  of  the  Joannes  de  Astensios,  Is  dated  17  Oct., 

appearance  of  these  t%oo  Second  Parts  j  1605.    Aleman,  therefore,  seems  to  have 

both  being  among  the  rarest  books  in  Gas-  chosen  to  publish  it  in  the  city  where 

tlUan  literature.    But  I  possess  both,  and  Marti  lired,  and  in  the  manner  moat  of- 

can  have  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  fenslTC  to  him.    It  is  dedicated  to  Don 

The   spurioiie   Second   Part  was   first  Juan  de  Mendoaa,  and  has  s  Preface  fUIl  of 

printed  at  Madrid  In  1008,  with  the  follow-  bitterness  about  the  fiUse  Seoond  Part  and 

ing  title :  **  Segunda  Parte  de  la  Vida  del  the  hiudatory  notice  by  El  Alferes  Luis  de 

Picaro  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  compuesta  Taldes,  already  cited.    It  makes  585  pp., 

por  Mateo  Luxan  de  Sayavedra,  Natural  12mo,  after  which  come  the  Tdbla  and  a 

Teaino  de  ScTilla.  .  Con  Licencia,  en  Ma-  Latin  epigram  and  a  Spanish  sonnet  by  a 

drid  en  la  Imprenta  Real,'*  1603, 12mo,  pp.  Portuguese  friar*  named  Lope,  In  honor  of 

437.  It  has  one  Aprovaeion  dated  Valencia,  the  work. 

August  8, 1602,  and  another  at  Talladolld,  .    Each  of  these  Second  Parta  promisea  a 

the  hkst  of  May,  1608  ;~.the  license  to  third,  which  never  appeared, 
print,  YalladoUd,  1  July,  1608  }  the  Tassa, 
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'*  He  told  me,"  says  Guzman,  who  always  writes  in  the 
style  of  autobiography,  '*he  told  me,  that  he  was  an 
Andalusian,  born  in  Seville,  my  own  native  city,  Saya- 
vedra  by  name,  with  papers  to  show  that  he  belonged  to 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  among 
us.  Who  would  suspect  fraud  under  such  a  faiA)ut8id6  f 
And  yet  it  was  all  a  lie.  He  was  a  Yalencian.  I  do  not. 
give  his  true  name,  for  good  ireasons  ;  but  what  with. bis 
flowing  Castilian,  his  good  looks,  and  his  agreeable  rnm*- 
ners,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to*  suspect  that  he  was  a 
thief,  a  sponge,  and  a  cheat,  who  had  dressed  himself  up 
in  peacock's  feathers  only  to  obtain  by  falsehood  such  an 
entrance  into  my  apartments  that  he  could  rob  me  of 
whatever  he  liked."  * 

This  personage,  his  history  and  adventures,  -fill  too 
large  a  space  in  the  second  part  of  the  Guzman-;  fot 
when  once  Aleman  had  seized  him,  he  seemed  not  to  tire 
of  inflicting  punishment  so  soon  as  the  reader  does  of 
witnessing  it.  Sayavedra  robs  and  cheats  Guzman,  early 
in  this  portion  of  the  story :  but  afterwards  accompanies 
him,  in  an  equivocal  capacity,  tj^rough  Milan,  Bologna, 
and  Genoa,  to  Spain,  where,  partly  periiaps  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  partly  perhaps,  as  Cervantes  did  afterwards  in 
the^case  of  Don  Quixote  and  Avellaneda,  in  order  to  end 
his  story  and  prevent  his  enemy  from  continuing  it  any 
further,  Aleman  brings  his  victim's  life  to  a  close; 

The  remainder  of  the  book*is  filled  with  the  adventures 
of  Guzman  himself,  which-  are  ae  wild  and  various  as  pos- 
sible. He  becomes  a  merqhant  at  Madrid,  and  cheats  his 
creditors  by  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  He  marries,  but 
his  wife  dies  soon ;  and  then  he  begins,  as  a  stud^it  at  Al- 
caic, to  prepare  himself  for  the  Church ;  -^  a  consummation 
of  wickedness  which  is  prevented  only  by  his  marriage  a 
second  time.  His  second  wife,  however,  leaves  him  at 
Seville,  where  he  had  established  himself,  and  elopes  with 
a  lover  to  Italy.  After  this,  he  is  reduced  again  to  abject 
poverty ;  and,  unable  to  live  with  his  old,  wretched,  and 
shameless  mother,  he  becomes  major-domo  to  a  lady  of 
fortune,  robs  her,  and  is  sent  to  the  galleys,  where  he  has 

s  Parte  H.  Lib.  I.  o.  8. 
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the  good  luck  to  reveal  a  conspiracy,  and  lis  rewarded 
with  his  f):eedom  and  a  fall  pardon.  « 

With  this  announcement  the  second  part  abruptly  ends, 
not  without  promising  a  third,  which  was  never  published, 
though  the  author,  in  his  Preface,  says  it  was  already 
written.  The  work,  ther^ore,  as  it  has  come  to  us,  is  im- 
perfect. But  it  was  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  favored 
and  admired.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  translated  q^^^. 
and  printed  all  over  Europe,  in  French,  in  Italian,  »«»«• 
in  German,  in  Portuguese,  in  English,  in  Dutch,  and  even 
in  Latin  ;  a  rare  success,  whose  secret  lies  partly  in  the 
age  when  the  Guzman  appeared,  and  still  more  in  the 
power  and  talent  of  the  author.*  The  long  moralizing 
discourses  with  which  it  abounds,  written  in  a  pure  Oas- 
tilian  style,  with  much  quaintness  and  skill,  though  in 
fact  to  us  dull,  were  then  admired,  and  saved  it  from 
censures  which  it  could  otherwise  hardly  have  failed  to 
encounter.  These  are,  no  doubt,  the  passages  that  led 
Ben  Jonson  to  speak  of  it  as    . 

"  The  Spanish  Protens,  which,  though  writ 
But  in  one  tongue,  was  fonned  with  the  worid's  wit, 
And  hath  the  noblest  mark  of  a  good  booke, 
That  an  ill  man  doth  not  securely  looke 
Upon  it ;  but  will  loathe  or  let  it  passe. 
As  a  deformed  face  doth  a  true  glasse."  ^^ 

This,  however,  is  not  its  real,  or  at  least  not  its  main 
character.  The  Guzman  is  t^hiefly  curious  and  interesting 
because  it  shows  us,  in  the  costume  of  the  times,  the  life 
of  an  ingenious.  Machiavellian  rogue,  who  is  never  Skt'% 
loss  for  an  expedient ;  who  always  treats  himself  and 
speaks  of  himself  as  an  honest  and  respectable  man ;  and 
who  sometimes  goes  to  mass  and  says  his  prayers  just  be- 

•  The  common  bibli<^H^phen  give  lists  The  Latin  translBtion  was  bj  Oaspar  Ens, 

of  all  the  translations.    The  first  EngUsh  and  I  haye  seen  editions  of  it  referred  to  as 

is   bj   Mabbe,   and    is   excellent.     (Bee  of  1828, 1624,  and  1662.    Byerythlng,  ii^ 

Wood's  Athense,  ed.  Bliss,  Tom.  III.  p.  deed,  shows  that  the  popular  sooceBB  of 

64,  and  Bet  Beview,  Tom.  V.  p.  189.)    It  ttie   Guxman  was    immense    throoghoot 

went  through  at.  least  four  editions,  the  Europe. 

fourth  being  printed  at  London,  1656,  folio ;  10  gee  the  verses  prefixed  to  the  trans 

besides  which  there  has  been  a  subaequent  latlon  of  Mabbe,  and  signed  by  Ben  Jon- 

trsQslation  by  several  hands,  taken,  bow-  son. 
ever,  I  think,  flram  the  French  of  Le  Sage. 
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fore  he  enters  on  an  extraordinai^  scheme  of  rognery,  as 
if  on  pwrpose  to  bring  it  out  in  more  striking  and  brilliant 
relief.  So  far  from  being  a  moral  book,  therefore,  it  is  a 
very  immoral  one,  and  Le  Sage  spoke  in  the  spirit  of  its 
author,  when,  in  the  next  century,  undertaking  to  give  a 
new  French  version  of  it,  he  boasted  that  he  "  had  purged 
it  of  its  superfluous  moral  reflections."" 

It  has,  naturally,  a  considerable  number  of  episodes. 
That  of  Sayavedra  has  already  been  noticed,  as  occupying 
a  space  in  the  work  disproportionate  to  everything  but 
the  anger  of  its  author.  Another  —  the  story  of  Osmyn 
and  Daraxa,  which  occurs  early  —  is  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  those  half-Moorish,  half-Ghristian  fictions  that  are  so 
characteristic  a  portion  of  Spanish  literature.*®  And  yet 
another,  which  is  placed  in  Spain  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Great  Constable,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  is,  after  all,  an  Italian 
tale  of  Masuccio,  used  subsequently  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  in  "  The  Little  French  Lawyer.''  **  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  attention  of  the  rfeader  is  fairly  kept  either  up- 
on the  hero  or  upon  the  long  discussions  in  which  the  hero 
indulges  himself,  and  in  which  he  draws  striking,  though 
not  unfrequently  exaggerated  and  burlesque;  sketches  of 
all  classes  of  society  in  Spain,  as  they  successively  pass 
in  review  before  him.  At  first,  Aleman  thought  of  calling 
his  work  "  A  Beacon-light  of  Life.''  The  name  would  not 
have  been  inappropriate,  and.it  is  the  qualities  implied  un- 
der it  —  the  sagacity,  the  knojtvledge  of  life  and  character, 
and  the  acuteness  of  its  reflections  on  men  and  manners  — 
that  have  preserved  for  it  somewhat  of  its  original  popu- 
larity down  to  our  own  times.    . 


u  There  ajre  four  French  translations  of  Gnsman,  however,  who  is  much  too  young 

it,  beginning  witli  one  by  Ghappuis,  in  to  tell  such  a  story.    It  may  be  noted,  also, 

1600,  and  eoming  down  to  that  of  Le  Sage,  that  Guxman  grows  very  suddenly  to  man's 

1782,  which  last  has  been   many   times  estate,  after  leaying  Madrid  and  before 

leprlnted.    The  third  In  the  order  of  dates  reaching  Toledo,  whither  he  went  as  Cut 

was  made  by  Bremont,  while  in  prison  in  as  he  could  to  escape  pursuit. 
Holland  ;  and,  out  of  spite  against  the       i-s  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ed.  Weber, 

administration  of  justice,  irom  which  he  Edinburgh,  1812,  8ro,  Vol.  V.  p.  120.'  Le 

was  Sttflfering,  he  made  bitter  additions  to  Sage  omits  it  in  his  rersion,  because,  he 

the  original  Wheneyer  a  Judge  or  a  bailiff  says,  Scarron  had  made  it  one.  in  his  col* 

came  into  hte  hands.    Bee  the  Prefiue  of  lection  of  tales.    It  has,  in  iicbct,  been  often 

LeSage.  used,  as  hatre-many  other  stories  of  ttie 

u  Parte  I.  Lib.  I.  c.  8.    It  is  related  by  same  class. 
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In  1605  another  story  of  the  same  class  appeared,  the 
"  Picara  Justina/'  or  the  Crafty  Justina,  r  again  a  seem- 
ing autobiography,  and  again  a  fiction  of  very  doubtful 
morality.     It  was  written  by  a  Dominicau  monk,  Andreas 
Perez  of  Leon,  who  was  known,  botK, before  and  j^^ 
after  its  appearance,  as  the  author  of  works  of   ^e»*«- 
Christian  devotion,  and  who  had  so  far  a  sense  of  the  in- 
congruity of  the  Picara  Justina  with  his  religious  position, 
that  he  printed  it*  under  the  assumed  name  of  Francisco 
Lopez  de  tJbeda.     He  claims  to  have  written  it  when  he 
was  a  student  ^t  the  University  of  AlcaU,  but  admits 
that,  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache,'' 
he  made  large  additions  to  it.     It  is,  however,  in  truth,  a 
mer^  imitation,  and  a  very  poor  one,  of  Aleman.     The 
first  book  IS  filled  with  a  tedious,  rambling  account  of 
Justina's 'ancestors,  who  are  barbers  and  puppet-showmen ; 
and  the  rest  consists  of  her  own  life,  brought,  down  to  the 
time  of  her  first  marriage,  marked  by  few  adventures,  and 
ending  with  an  intimation,  that,  at  the  time  of  writing  it, 
she  had  already  been  married  yet  twice  more  ;  that  she 
was  then  the  wife  of  Guzman  de  Alfarache  ;  and  that  she 
should  continue  her  memoirs  still  further,  in  case  the  pub- 
lic should  care  to  hear  more  about  her. 

The'  Justina  discovers  little  power  of  invention  in  the 
incidents,  Ivhich  are  few  and  uninteresting.  Indeed,  the 
author  himself  declares  that  nearly  all  of  them  ^he  pioara 
were  actual  occurrences  within  his  own  experi-  J^tina. 
ence ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  meagre 
"improvements,''  as  they  are  called,  —  or  warnings 
against  the  follies  and  guilt  of  the  heroine,  with  which 
each  chapter  ends,  —  is  regarded  by  him  as  a  sufficient 
justification  for  publishing  a  work  whose  tendency  is  ob- 
viously mischievous.  Nor  is  the  style  better  than  the 
incidents.  There  is  a  constant  effort  to  say  witty  and 
brilliant  things,  but  it  is  rarely  successful ;  and  besides 
this,  there  is  an  affectation  of  new  words  and  singular 
phrases  which  do  not  belong  to  the  genius  and  analogies  of 
the  language,  and  which  have  caused  at  lecwat  one  Spanish 
critic  to  regard  Perez  as  the  first  author  who  lefi  the  sober 

5* 
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and  dignified  style  of  the  elder  times,  and,  from  mere  ca- 
price, undertoo)^  to  invent  a  new  one.^^ 

But  though  the  Picara  Justina ''  proved  a  failure,  the 
overwhelming  popularity  of  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache," 
when  added  to  that  of  ''  Lazarillo,''  rendered  this  form  of 
fiction  BO  generally  welcome  in  Spain,  that  it  made  its  way 
into  the  ductile  drama,  and  into  the  style  of  the  shorter 
tales,  as  we  have  already  seen  when  treating  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Cervantes,  and  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  Salas  Barbadillo  and  Francisco  de 
Santos.'  Meantime,  however,  the  "  Escudero  Marcos  de 
Obregoa^'  appeared;  a  work  which  has,  on  many  ac- 
counts, attracted  attention,  and  which  deserves  to  be 
remembered,  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Spanish  literature, 
except  "  LazarUlo  '^  and  ''  Guzman." 

It  was  written  by  Vicente  Espinel,  who  was  bom,  prob- 
•yioente  ^^yy  ^  1551,  ai  Ronda,  a  romantic  town,  boldly 
iBpineL  built  in  the  mountain  range  that  stretches  through 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
strikingly  described  by  himself  in  one  of  the  most  happy 
of  his  poems.^  He  was  educated  at  Salamanca,  and, 
when  Lope  de  Vega  appeared  as  a  poet  before  the  public, 
Espinel  was  already  so  far  advanced  in  his  own  career, 
that  the  young  aspirant  for  public  favor  submitted  his 
verses  to  the  critical  skill  of  his  elder  fiiend  ;  ^  —  a  favor 

M  The  flnt  edition  of  the  **  Picara  Jos-  first  part  of  Tkua  Quixote,  aocording  to  ti|e 

tina "  Is  that  of  Medina  del  Campo,  1606,  Teusa  prefixed  to  it,  was  stmck  off  as 

4to,  since  whi<di  time  it  has  been  often  early  as  the  20fch  of  December,  1604,  though 

printed ;  the  best  edition  being  probably  the  fall  copyright  was  not  granted  till  the 

tlial  of  Madrid,  1735,  4to,  edited  by  Ma-  9th  of  Vebmary  Ibllowing,  there  can  be 

yans  y  Siscar,  who,  in  a  prefatory  notice,  little  doufotthat  Cervantes  was  the  earliest, 

makes  the  reproach  against  its  author,  as  i<^  See  the  **  Caneion  &  su  Pfeitria,"  which 

the  oldest  corrupter  of  the  Spanish  prose  is  creditable  alike  to  his  perBonal  Idlings 

■^le,  alluded  to  in  the  text    There  is  a  and  —'With  the  exception  of  a  tsw  foolish 

good'deal  ot  poetry  scattered  through  the  conceits  — to  his  poetical  character.    IM- 

▼olume  %  all   yery   conceited   and   poor,  rersas  Bimas  de  V.  Espinel,  Madrid,  1501, 

Some  of  it  is  in  that  stnrt  of  yerses  firom  12mo,  t  23.    But  Ssi^nd  seems  now  to  be 

whieh  the  final  syllable  is  cut  off, — such  wholly  foi^otten  in  the  city  and  neighbocw 

yerses,  I  mean,  as  Genrantm  has  prefixed  hood  he  so  much  leyed.    An  English  gen- 

toihe  first  pait  of  Don  Quixote  {  and  as  tleman  in  1849  asked  there  diligently  for 

both  that  part  and  the  "  Picara  Justina*'  his  Marcos  de  Obregon,  and  the  people  did 

were  originally  published   in   Vbe   same  not  know  whether  he  wanted  "  a  man  or  a 

yeas,  1805,  soora  question  has  arisen  with  book."    W.  0.  CMarke,  Qaxpacho,  Loodon, 

PelUeer  and  Olemencin,  who  is  the  inyen-  1850,  p.  199. 

tor  df  these  poor,  tnuicated  yerses.  Lejeu  m  Espinel^  <nm  Prdlogo  to  ^^  Karoos  de 

ne  vaut  pa$  la  ehandelle.    But,  aa  the  Obregon.** 
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which  Lope  afterw&rd£i  returned  by  praises  in  "  The  Laurel 
of  Apollo/'  more  heartfelt  and  effective  than  he  has  usual- 
ly given  in  that  indiscriminate  enlogium  of  the  poets  of 
his  time.*' 

What  was  the  course  of  Espinel's  life  we  do  not  know. 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  many  of  its  events 
are  related  in  his  "Marcos  de  Obregon;"  but  uaroosde 
though  this  is  probable,  and  though  some  parts  <>*>««««»• 
of  that  story  are  evidently  true,  yet  many  others  are  as 
evidently  fictions,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to 
regard  it  as  a  romance,  and  not  as  an  autobiography.  We 
know,  however,  that  EspineFs  life  in  Italy  was  much  like 
that  of  his  hero  ;  that  he  was  a  soldier  in  Flanders  ;  that 
he  wrote  Latin  verses  ;  that  he  published  a  volume  of  Gas- 
tilian  poetry  in'  1591  ;  and  that  he  was  a  chaplain  in 
Ronda,  though  he  lived  much  in  Madrid,  and  at  last  died 
there.  He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  form  of 
verse  called  sometimes  decimas,  and  sometimes,  after  him- 
self, Espinelds ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  added  a  fifth  string 
to  the  guitar,  which  soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
sixth,  and  thus  completed  that  truly  national  instrument.** 
He  died,  according  to  Antonio,  in  1684  ;  but  according  to 
Lope  de  Vega,  he  was  not  alive  in  1630.  All  accounts, 
however,  represent  him  as  having  lived  to  a  great  age,** 
and  as  having  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life -in  poverty 
and  in  unfriendly  relations  with  Cervantes  ;  —  a  fact  the 
more  observable,  because  both  of  them  enjoyed  pensions 
from  the  same  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  the  kindly  old 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.^ 

The  "Escudero  Marcos  de  Obregon''  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1618,  and  therefore  appeared  in  the  old  age  of  its 
author.**    He  presents  his  hero,  at  once,   as  a  person 

17  End  of  the  first  tUva  in  the  "  Lau-  de   Antores  EspaiioleB,  Tom.   XXJICIII., 

rel  de   Apolo,"  which   waa  pyKUehed  In  1864,  p.  Ixxv.  note  S. 

111%  »  SalM   BarbadiUo,  Xitafeta  del   Dies 

n  Lope  de  Vega,  Dorotea,  Aoto  I.  Se.  8.  Momo,  1627,  Dedicacioo.    Navacrete,  Vida 

19  Noventa  anoa  TiTlate,  de  Cervantei,  1810,  8vo,  pp.  178,  40(1. 

Nadiete^6fiivor,  pocoeseiibiflte,—  ai  Xhe  fint  edition  ii  dediioated  to  hit 

says  Lope,  in  the   "Laurel."    Bat  this*  patron,  the  Arehbiahop  of  Toledo,  vhesa 

most  be  a  mistake.  If  Nayarrete  is  right  daUy  pension  to  him,  hoireTer,  may  have 

in  giring  the  baptism  of  Espinel  on  the  well  been oaUed**atan8'*  ~Mm<MiMi>-by  8a* 

28th  of  December,  1661.    See  BibUoteca  las  BaibadiUo^  OthereditionsfoU^wod,  aacl 
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already  past  the  middle  years  of  life ;  one  of  the  esquires 
of  damesy  who,  at  that  period,  were  personages  of  humbler 
pretensions  and  graver  character  than  those  who,  with  the 
same  title,  had  followed  the  men-at-arms  of  old."  The 
story  of  Marcos,  however,  though  it  opens  upon  us,  at 
first,  with  scenes  later  in  bis  life,  soon  returns  to  his 
youth,  and  nearly  the  whole  volume  is  made  up  of  his 
own  account  of  his  adventures,  as  he  related  them  to  a 
hermit  whom  he  had  known  when  he  was  a  soldier  in 
Flanders  ^nd  Italy,  and  at  whose  cell  he  was  now  acciden- 
tally detained  by  a  storm  and  flood,  while  on  an  excursion 
from  Madrid. 

In  many  particulars  his  history  resembles  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Guzman  de  Alfarache.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
youth  who  left  his  father's  house  to  seek  his  fortune  ;  be- 
came first  a  student,  .and  afterwards  a  soldier;  visited 
Italy ;  was  a  captive  in  Algiers ;  travelled  over  a  large 
part  of  Spain ;  and  after  going  through  a  great  variety  of 
dangers  and  trials,  intrigues,  follies,  and  crimes,  sits  down 
quietly  in  his  old  ^ge  to  give  an  account  of  them  all,  with 
an  air  as  grave  and  self-satisfied  as  if  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  not  been  of  the  most  discreditable  character. 
It  contains  a  moderate  number  of  wearisome,  w^ell-written 
moral  reflections,  intended  to  render  .its  record  of  tricks, 
frauds,  and  crimes  more  savory  to  the  reader  by  contrast ; 
but  though  it  falls  below  both  the  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache  " 
and  the  ^'Lazarillo  ''  in  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  its  style, 
it  has  more  life  in  its  action  than  either  of  them,  and  the 

**  Marooe ''  has  continued  to  be  reprinted  crowni  for  the  Marcos  de  Obregon ;  but 

and  read  in  Spain  down  to  oar  own  times,  that  he  had  suffered  much  lb  the  sale  of 

In  London,  a  good  English  translation  of  that,  the  Araucana,  and  other  books  that 

it,  by  Major  Algernon  Langton,  was  pub-  he  euumerates,  by  the  reprints  of  piratical 

lished  in  1816,  in  two  yolumes,  8vo  j  and  booksellers. 

in  Breslau,  in  1827,  there  appeared  a  very  tt  The  Eteudero  of  the  playv  and  novels 

spirited,  but   somewhat  free,   tmnslatioa  of  the  scTcnteenth  centoiy  is  wholly  dif- 

into  Qermab,  by  Tieck,  in  two  yolumes,  fenent  from  the  Eeeudero  of  the  romances 

ISfflo,  with  a  yaloable  PrefiMe  and  good  of  chivahy  of  the  sixteenth.    Govarrubi^ 

notes.    The  original  is  on  the  Index  of  in  verft.,  well  describes  both  sorts,  tno- 

16G7  for  expurgation.    The   first  edition  ing,*' Now-Spdays^'  (1611)  "esquires  are 

was  printed  by  Juan  de  la  Ouesta,  who,  chiefly  used  by  ladies,  but  men  who  have 

the  same  year,  1618,  published  an  edition  anything  to  live  upon  prefer  to  keep  at 

of  the  Second   Part  of  JMpe  de   Vega's  home  ;  for  as  esquires  they  earn  little,  and 

Comedia$,  in  the   PreCsoe  to  which  he  have  a  hard  service  of  it." 
■ays  he  j^  JSspinel  a  hundred  gold 
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series  of  its  events  is  carried  on  with  greater  rapidity  and 
brought  to*  a  more  regular  conclusion.^ 

Ten  years  later,  another  romance  of  the  same  sort  ap- 
peared.    It  was  by  Yafiez  y  Rivera,  a  physician  yana  y 
of  Segovia ;  who,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  the  ^^H^ 
variety  of  his  talent,  published  two  works  on  ascetic  devo- 
tion, as  well  as  this  picaresque  romance ;   all  of  them 
remote  from  the  cares  and  studies  of  his  regular  profes- 
sion.   He  calls  his  story  "  Alonso,  the  Servant  of  Many 
Masters  "  ;  and  the  name  is  a  sort  of  index  to  its  aiooso 
contei^B.    For  it  is  a  history  of  the  adventures  JJuSo? 
of  its  hero,  Alonso,  in  the  service,  first  of  a  mil-  ^^^  . 
itary  o£Scer,  then  of  a  sacristan,  and  afterwards  of  a  gen- 
tleman,  of  a'  lawyer,   and  of  not  a  few  others,  who 
happened  to  be  willing  to  employ  him  ;  and  it  is,  in  &ct, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  satire  on  the  di£ferent  orders 
and  conditions  of  society,  as  he  studies  them  all  in  the 
houses  of  his  different  masters.*   It  is  evidently  written 
with  experience  of  the  world,  and  its  Oastilian  style  is 
good;  but  something  of  its  spirit  is  diminished  by  the 
circumstance,  that  it  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
and  that  it  much  resembles  the  Marcos  de  Obregon. 

98  "  Marcos  de  Obregon  "  has  been  oc-  the  trick  played  on  the  vanity  of  Olt  filafl, 
oasionally  a  good  deal  discussed,  both  by  as  be  is  going  to  Salamanca,  (Lib.  I.  c  2,) 
those  who  have  read  it  and  those  who  is  sabstantiiaUy  the  same  with  that  played 
hare'not,  from  the  use  Le  Sage  has  been  on  Marcos,  (Belacionl.  Desc.  9,)  —  where 
supposed  to  hare  made  of  ft  in  the  com-  the  stories  of  Camilla  (Gil  Bias,  lAy.  I.  c 
position  of  au  Bias.  The  charge  was  first  16,  Marcos,  Bel.  in.  Desc.  8)  and  of  Mer- 
annoonced  by  Voltaire,  who  had  personal  gellina  (Oil  Bias,  Liv.  II.  c.  7,  Marcos, 
reasons  to  dislike  Le  gage,  and  who,  in  his  BeL  I.  Desc.  8),  with  many  other  matters 
**  Bitele  de  Louis  XIY.,**  (1762,)  said,  bold-  of  less  consequence,  correspond  in  a  man- 
ly enough,  that  "  The  OU  Bias  is  taken  en-  ner  not  to  be  mistakei).  But  this  was  the 
tirelyfrom  the  Spanish  romance  entitled  *La  'way  with  Le  Sage,  who  has  used  Bsteva- 
Tidad  de  lo  Escudiero  Bom  Marcos  d'Obre-  nillo  Ghmsales,  Guevara,  Bozas,  Antonio 
go.'  **  ((Eurres,  ed.  Beaumarchais,  Paris,  de  Mendoza,  and  others,  with  no  more 
1785,  8yo,  Tom.  XX.  p.  166.)  This  is  one  ceremony.  He  seemed,  too,  to  care  very 
of  the  remarks  Voltaire  sometimes  haaard-  little  about  concealment,,  for  one  of  the 
ed  with  little  knowledge-  of  the  matter  he  personages  in  his  Gil  Bias  is  called  Marcos 
was  discussing,  and  it  is  not  true.'  That  de  Obregon.  But  the  Idea  that  the  Gil 
\s  Sage  had  seen  the  **  Marcos  de  Obre-  Bias  was  taken  entirely  trom  the  Marcos 
gon  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  -,  and  none  de  Obregon  of  Bspinel,  or  was  reiy  sert 
that  he  made  some  use  of  it  in  the  com-  onsly  indebted  to  that  work,  is  as  absurd 
position  of  the  Gil  Bias.  Ihis  is  apparent  as  Yoltaire's  mode  of  spelling,  the  title  <rf 
at  once  by  the  story  which  constitutes  its  the  bodi,  which  evidently  he  had  nerer 
Preface,  and  which  is  taken  fhnn  a  similar  seen,  and  of  which  he  could  even  have 
story  in  the  Prdlogo  to  the  Spanish  ro-  heard  rery  little.  See  the  next  Period, 
mance  *,  and  It  is  no  less  plain  firequently  Chap.  lY.,  note  on  Pather  IsU. 
afterwards,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  where 
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When  TaSez  published  the  first  pari,  in  1624,  he  said  that 
he  had  already  been  a  practismg  physician  twenty-ctix 
years,  and  that  he  should  print  nothing  more,  luilesa  it 
related  to  the  profession  he  followed.  His  emocess,  howr 
evei^with  his  Alonso  was  too  tempting.  He  printed,  in 
1626,  a  second  part  of  it,  containing  his  hero's  adventures 
among  the  Gypsies  and  in  Algerine  captivity,  and.  died  in 
1632.^ 

Quevedo's  *'  Paul  the  Sharper,"  which  we  have  iJready 
noticed,  was  published  the  year  after  Yaiiez  had  completed 
his  story,  and  did  much  to  extend  the  &vor  with  which. 
Castillo  works  of  this  sort  were  received.  Castillo  Solor- 
Boionano.  sano,  therefore,  well  known  at  the  time  as  a 
writer  of  popular  tales  and  dramas,  ventured  to  follow 
him,  but  with  leas  good  fortune.  His  **  Harpies  of  Mar 
drid/'  four  tales  of  four  intriguing  women,  who  plunder 
credulous  men,  appeared  in  1631 ;  his  "  Teresa,  the  Child 
of  Tricki?,''  was  published  in  1632,  and  was  Bucceeded 
immediately  by  "  The  Graduate  in  Frauds,"  of  which  a 
continuation  appeared  in  1634,  under  the  whimsical  title 
of  "The  Seville  Weasel,  or  a  Hook  to  catch  Purses." 
Thid  last,  which  is  an  account  of  the.  adventures- of  the 
G;raduate's  daughter,  proved,  though  it  was  never  finished, 
the  most,  popular  of  Solorzano's  works,  and  has  not  only 
been  often  reprinted,  but  was  early  translated  into  French, 
and  gained  a  reputation  in  Europe  generally.  All  four, 
however,  are  less  strictly  picaresque  tales  than  the  similar 
fictions  that  had  preceded  them ;  —  not  that   they  are 


M  Hie  qame  of  this  author  is  one  of  the  '  diffiooi^  which  occurs  in  many  cases  of 

many  that  occur  in  Spanish  litermtafe  and  tlw  same  sort,  and  should  be  noticed  once 

history,  where  It  is  difficult  tp  determine  for  all.    The  title  of  his  romance  is  **  Ak>n- 

which  part  of  it  should  be  used  to  desig-  so  M090  de  Machos  Amos,'*  and  the  flrst 

nate  its  owner.    The  whole  of  it  is  Oe-  part  was  first  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1624  j 

r6nymo  de  AloaUi  Tanes  y  Biyera  ;  and,  but  my  copy  is  of  the  edition  of  Barcelona, 

no  doubt,  his  personal  acquMntances  knew  162(^  12mo,  showing  that  it  was  well  re- 

him  as  **  Doctor  Ger6nymo,"  or  **  Doctor  gaided  in  its  time,  and  soon  came  to  a« 

OenSnymo  de  Alcala.**    In  the  Index  to  second  edition.    Many  editions  have  been 

Antonio's  Bib.  Nova,  he  is  placed  under  published  since }.  sometimes,  like  that  of 

Alcald  ;  but  as  that  name  only  implied,  I  Madrid,  1804,  9  torn;  12mo,  with  the  title 

presume,  that  he  had  studied  in  Alcali,  of  "ElDonado  Hablador,"  or  The  Talka- 

I  have  preferred  to  call  him  Tanes  y  Bi-  ttye  Lay-Brother,  that  being  the  character 

yera,  the  first  being  his  father's  name  and  in  whidi  the  hero  tells  his  story.    Tanea 

the  second  his  mother's ;  and  I  mention  y  Bivera  was  .bom  in  150S. 
the  circumstance   only  because   it  is   a 
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wanting  in  ooarse  sketches  of  life  and  cariciitttres  as  broad 
as  any  in  Guzman,  but  that  romantic  tales,  ballads,  and 
eveB  farces,  or  parts  of  dramas,  are  introduced,  showing 
tl^at  this  form  of  romance  was  becoming  mingled  with 
others  more  poetical,  if  not  more  true  to  the  oondition-  of 
manners  and  society  at  the  time.^ 

Another  proof  of  this  change  is  to  be  found  in  "  The 
Pythagoiic  Age  "  of  Enriquez  Gomez,  first  pub-  -fy^^p,^ 
lished  in  1644 ;  a  book  of  little  value,  which  <^b)mw. 
takes  the  old  doctrine  of  transmigration  as  the  means  of 
introducing  a  succession  of  pictures  to  serve  us  subjects 
for  its  satire.  It  begins  with  a  poem  in  irregular  verse, 
describing  the  existence  of  the  soul,  first  in  the  body  of 
an  ambitious  man ;  then  in  that  of  a  slanderer  and  in- 
former, a  coquette,  a  minister  of  state,  and  a  favorite ;» 
and  it  ends  with  similar  sketches,  half  in  poetry  and  half 
in  prose,  of  a  knight,  a  schemer,  and  others.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  book  stands  ''The  life  of  Don  Gregorio 
Guadana,''  in  prose,  which  is  a  tale  in  direct  imitation  of 
Quevedo  and  Aleman,  sometimes  as  free  and  coarse  a» 
theirs  are,  but  generally  not  ofiending  against  the  propri- 
eties of  life  ;  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  scenes  during  a 
journey  and  in  the  town  of  Carmona,  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting, because  it  evidently  gives  us  sketches  from  the 
author's  own  experience.  Like  the  rest  of  its  class,  it  is 
most  successful  when  it  deals  with  Quch  realties,  and. 
least  so  when  it  wanders  off  into  the  regions  of  poetry 
and  fiction.^" 

*  AkMiflo  de  CaatiHo  Solonaao  Qeenu  to  one  page  of  his  ^  Nina  de  loa  Embustoo,'* 

have  had   hia  greatest   socoeis  between  and  fyils  hito  it  on  the  ne^ 

U24  and  1640,  and  was  at  one  thne  in  the  «  "  £1  Biglo  Pitagdrioo  j  la  Yida  de 

service  of  Pedro  Vazardot  the  Marquis  of  Don  Gregorio  Goadana/'  was  written  by 

Velea,  who  was  Csfptain-Geaeral  of  Taleor  Antonio  BDriques  Gomes,  a  Portagoose  bj 

cia.    There  is  an  edition  of  the  "Harpias  descent,  who  was  educated  in  CastUOi  and 

de  Madrid  /  Coche  de  Bstates  "  of  1631 ;  lived  ipuch  in  France,  where  several  of  his 

oneof  the ''Nina  delosBmbostes"  as  early  woilcs  wege   first  prtnfeed.    The  earliest 

as  ieS2 ;  and  one  of  the  "Gardunade  Be-  edition  of  the  "Siglo  Pitagdrioo  V  is  dated, 

villa*'  in  1684  ;  aB  of  which  \  (lave.    But,  Booen,  1644,  but  the  one  I  use  is  of  Bmo- 

ezcept  the  fow  hints  conoeming  their  an-  seb,  1727,  in  4to.    There  is  a  notice  of  the 

thor  to  i>e  gathered  from  the  titles  and  liiiB  of  Gomes  in  Baibosa,  Tom.  I.  p.  297, 

fnefiMses  to  his  stories,  and  ihe  meagre  but  and  an  examination  of  his  works  in  Ama- 

too  laudatory  notioes  in  Iiope  de  Yega*s  dordelosRios,  "JadiosdeB8pana,"1848, 

**  Imu«I  de  Apolo,**  Stlva  Yin.,  and  An-  pp.  660,  jetc.    He  was  of  a  Jewish  Portu- 

tenlo,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  16,  we  know  goese  fiunily,  and  Barbosa  says  be  was 

little  of  him.    He  sneers  at  cultUmo  on  born  in  Portugal,  but  Amador  de  los  Rios. 
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But  the  work  which  most  plainly  shows  the  condition 
of  social  life  that  produced  all  these  tales,  if  not  the  work 
that  best  exhibits  their  character,  is  ''  The  Life  of  Esteva- 
Esteyaniuo  ^^^^^  Gouzalez/'  which  appeared  in  1646.  It  is 
Gonsaiei.  the  autobiography  of  a  buffoon,  who  was  long  in 
the  service  of  Ottavio  Piccolomini,  the  great  general  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  war  ;  but  it  is  an  autobiogrs^hy  so  foil 
of  fiction,  that  Le  Sage,  sixty  years  after  its  appearance, 
easily  changed  it  into  a  mere  romance,  which  has  pontin- 
ued  to  be  republished. as  such  with  hi^  works  ever  since.^ 

Both  in  the  original  and*  in  the  French  trai^islation,  it  is 
called  ''The  Life  and  Achievements  of  Estevanillo  Gonzar 

SajB  lie  was  born  in  Segovia.    That  he  guese  adventurer  can  be  found  in  known 

renounced  the  Christian  religion,  which  history  aa  far  back  as  Gonzalo  de  lUescaa, 

Ub  fitther  had  adopted,  that  he  fled  to  who,-  in  his  **  Historia  Pontifical,"  1674, 

I'ranoB  in  1638,  and  afterwards  to  Holland,  relates  it  as  an  occurrence  of  his  own  time 

and  that  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  by  the  which  he  believed,  adding   of  Saavedra 

Inquisition  in  1660,  are  facts  not  doubted,  personally,  **  I.  saw  him  afterwards  rowing 

His  Spanish  name  was  Enriquez  de  Pai  j  in  his  Mi^esty's  galleys,  where  he  remained 

and  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Sanson  Naza-  many  years.'*    Luis  de  Paramo  also  men- 

reno  '*  he  gives  a  list  of  his  published  tioos  the  same  story  in  1698,  and  ttSio  de 

works.         •  8ala»ur  in  1603  }  ~  so  that  there  can  be  no 

>7  "  yida  y  Heches  de  Estevanillo  Gon-  doubt  there  was  a  successful  impostor  of 

rales,  Hombre  de  Buen  Humor,' compuesta  the  name  of  Saavedra  who  lived  in  the  time 

por  el  miamo,"  which  has  sometimes  been  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.    But  FQyj(So, 

attributed  to  Ouevara,  the  author  of  the  inhi8"TeatroCritico,*'(Tom.  VI.DIsc.in., 

"  Diablo  Cojnelo,'*  was  printed   at  Ant-  first  printed  in  17B4,)  also  leaves  no  doubt 

werp  in   1646,  and  at  Madrid  in  1662.  that  so  much  of  the  tale  as  relates  to  the 

Whether  there  is  any  edition  between  these  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Por- 

and  the  one  of  179(^  Madrid,  2  tom.  12mo,  tugai  te  a  fiction.    Whe&er  this  carious 

I  do  not  knJw.    The  rifacimento  of  Le  piece  of  autobiography  was  first  printed  in 

Sage  appeared,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  the  precise  form  in  which  we  now  have  it, 

in  1707.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  two  copies  of  a 

Another  work,  connected  with  the  state  play  with  the  same  title,  **  Bl  Fateo  Nuncio 
.of  society  that  produced  Estevanillo,  and  de*  Portugal,'*  containing  substantially  the 
tlluBtrating  that  strange  story^  should  not  same  story, — one  without  date,  and  the 
be  wholly  passed  over.  It  is  entitled  VXa  other  printed  in  1760,^  which  seems  to 
Yida  del  False  Nuncio  de  Portugal,  Alonso  have  had  a  considerable  vogue  in  the  early 
Peres  de  Saavedra."  My  copy  of  it,  with-  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  — 
out  date  on  the  title-page,  seems  to  have  rather  Uian  the  prose  narrative — to  have 
been  printed  in  1730,  but  the  original  story  provoked  the  critical  anger-of  Fey}6o. 
came^fiKun  a  MS.  of  the  time  of  Phijip  II.  I  have  already  noticed  (on^e.  Chap, 
in  the  Escurial.  It  is  the  autobiography,  XXIX.  note  10)  "  The  Pastry  Cook  of  Mad- 
genuine  or  pretended,  of  a  brilliant  rogue  rigal,'*  —  who  (also  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  mean  origin,  who,  during  the  reign  of  II.)  was  haSged  fbr  pastdng  himself  off  as 
CharlM  v.,  by  a  series  of  lucky  adven-  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  and,  like  the 
tures,  rose  high  enough  to  b^  able  to  pre-  False  Nuncio,  had  a  play  made  about  him. 
sent  himself  at  the  court  of  Portugal  as  Both  are  curious  and  even  important  to 
Papal  Nuncio,  —  then  one  of  the  great  dig-  us,  because  they  show  some  of  the  elements 
nities  of  Christendom, — and,  as  he  pre-  of  a  state  of  society  which  gave  birth  to 
tends,  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  that  the  Gusto  Picaresco  in  romantic  fletfon, 
kingdom  in  1680.    Traces  of  this  Porta-  and  JustU^  it. 
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lez,  the  Good-natured'  Fellow,"  and.  gives  an  account  of 
his  travels  all  over  Europe,  and  of  his  adventures  as 
courier,  cook,  and  valet  of  the  different  distinguished 
masters  whom  he  at  different  times  «erved,  from  the  king 
of  Poland  down  to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  coolness  with  which  he  exhibits  himself  as  a 
liar  by  profession,  a  constitutional  coward,  and  an  accom- 
plished cheat,  whenever  he  can  thus  render  his  story  more 
amusing  ;  —  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  with- 
out learning,  writes  gay  verses,  and  gives  us  sketches  of 
his  times  and  of  the  great  men  to  whom  he  was  succes- 
»ively  attached,  that  are  anything  but  dull.  His  life, 
indeed,  would  be  worth  reading,  if  it  were  only  to  com- 
pare his  account  of  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  with  that  in 
De  Foe's  "  Cavalier,"  and  his  drawing  of  Ottavio  Picco- 
lomini  with  the  stately  portrait  of  the  same  personage  in 
Schiller's  "  Wallenstein."  Its  faults,  on  the  other  band, 
are  a  vain  display  of  his  knowledge  ;  occasional  attempts 
at  grandeur  and  eloquence  of  style,  which  never  succeed ; 
and  numberless  intolerable  puns.  But  it  shows  distinctly, 
what  we  have  already  noticed,  that  the  whole  class  of 
fictions  to  which  it  belongs  had  its  foundation  in  the  man- 
ners and  society  of  Spain  at  the  period  when  they 
appeared,  and  that  to  this  they  owed,  not  only  their  suc- 
cess aVhome,  in  the  age  of  Philip  the  Third  and  Philip  the 
Fourth,  but  that  success  abroad  which  subsequently  pro- 
duced the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage,  -^  an  imitation  more 
brilliant  than  any  of  the  originals  it  followed. 


CHAPTER.  XXXV. 

BEBIOUS  AND  HI8T0RIOAL  BOHANOES. — JUAN  DB  FL0BE8,  BBINOSO, 
LUZINDARO,  CONTRERAB,  HITA  AND  THE  WARS  OF  GRANADA, 
FLBGETONTB,  NOYDEN8,  C^SPEDES,  CERY ANTES,  LAMAROA,  VALLA- 
DARES,  TEXADAi  LOZANO,  —  FAILURB  OF  THIS  FORM  OF  FIOTZOK 
IN  SPAIN. 

It  was  inevitable  that  grave  fiction  suited  to  the. 
changed  times  should  appear  in  Spain,  as  well  as  fiction 
founded  on  the  satire  of  prevalent  manners.  But  thera 
were  obstacles  in  its  way,  and  it  came  late.  The  old 
chronicles,  so  full  of  the  same  romantic  spirit,  and  the. 
more  interesting  because  they  were  sometimes  built  up 
out  of  the  older  and  longer-loved  ballads  ;  the  old  ballads 
themselves,  still  oftener  made  out  of  the  chronicles ;  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  which  had  not  yet  lost  a  popularity 
that,  at  the  present  day,  seems  nearly  incredible ;  —  all 
contributed,  in  their  respective  proportions,  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  books  of  amusement,  and  to  repress  the  ap- 
pearance and  limit  the  success  of  serious  and  historical 
fiction.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  come,  even 
if  it  should  win  little  fevor. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  attempts  to  introduce  it, 
jjjj^,^  made  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by 
jeriouB  Diego  de  San  Pedro  and  his  imitator,  the  anony- 
mous author  of  "  The  Question  of  Love:'' 
Others  followed,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The 
story,  that  very  imperfectly  connects  the  discussions  be- 
tween "  Aurelio  and  Isabella,"  on  the  inquiry  whether 
man  gives  more  occasion  for  sin  to  woman,  or  woman  to 
man,  is  one  of  them.  It  is  a  slight  and  meagre  fiction, 
by  Juan  de  Flores,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  1621,  and 
which,  in  an  early  English  translation,  was  at  one  time 
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thought  to  have  furnished  hiats  for  Shakespeare's  "  Tem- 
pest.'' *  "  The  Loves  of  Clareo  and  Plorisea,"  published 
in  1552,  by  Nunez  de  Reinoso,  at  Venice,  where  he  then 
lived,  is  another ;  —  a  fiction  partly  allegorical,  partly  sen- 
timental, and  partly  in  the  manner  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  but  of  no  value  for  the  invention  of  its  incidents, 
and  of  very  little  for  its  style.*  The  story  of  "  Luzindaro 
and  Medusina,"  printed  as  early,  as  1553,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  enchantments  and  allegories,  preserves  the  tone 
and  air  of  a  series  of  complaints  against  love,  and  ends 
tragically  with  the.  death  of  Luzindaro,  is  yet  a  third  of 
these  crude  attempts ; '  —  all  of  which  are  of  consequence 
only  because  they  led  the  way  to  better  things.  But  ex- 
cepting these  and  two  or  three  more  trifles  of  the  same 
kind,  and  of  even  less  value,  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  so  far  as  grave  fiction  was  concerned,  was  entirely 
given  up  to  the  romances  of  chivalry.* 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  when  the  literature 
of  the  cotmtry  began  to  develop  itself  on  all  sides,  serious 
romances  appeared  in  better  forms,  or  at  least  with  higher 
pretensions  and  attributes.  Two  instances  of  attempts  in 
new  directions,  and  with  more -considerable  success,  pre- 
sent themselves  at  once. 

The  first  was  by  Hier6nimo  de  Contreras,  and  bears  the 
aff^ted  title  of  "  A  Thicket  of  Adventures."    It  was  pub- 

1 1  know  oqIj  Che  edition  of  Antwerp,-  editions  of  it)  ^  one  at  Venice,  1568, 12mo, 

1556, 12mo,  but  there  are  several  others,  which  is  in  my  library,  entitled  "  Queia  y 

Lowndes,  Bib.  Mamiftl,  Aitiole  Atarelioj  Ariao  de  nn  OaraUero  Ilamado  Lminda- 

and  Malone's   Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,.  ro.'*    But,  as  Qayangos  well  says,  these 

Vol.  XV.  attempts,  .and  the  similar  earlier  ones  of 

•  **  HIstorIa  de  los  Amores  de  Olano  y  Diego  de  San  Pedro  and  others,  notioed  at 

noilsea,  por  Alonso  Nones  de%einoao,**  the  end  of  Chap.'XXIL  of  the  First  Fe- 

Venecia,  1552,  reprinted  hi  the  third  jiA-  riod,  came  from  Italy,  and  were  soon  fodnd 

nme  of  Arlbaii*s  BibUoteoa,  1846.    The  nnable  to  oontend.  against  the  books,  of 

author  is  said  by  Antonio  to  hare  been  a  chiyalry. 

native    of   Gnadalaxara,    ant,  flrom   his  >  "mstoria  de  la  BeynaSevilla,'*1582, 

poems,  published  at  the  same  time  with  and  1551  *,  ^and  **Librode  los  Honestoa 

his  story,  and  of  no  value,  lie  seems  to  Amores  de  Feregrlno  y  de  Jinebra,"  16^, 

have  led'  an  unhappy  Ufe,'  divided   l|-  1548.    They  are  in  the  tone  of  books  of 

taraen  the  law,  for  Which  he  felt  he  had  no  chivalry,  and  mark  the  transition  in  a 

voeatton,  and  axnur,  in  which  he  had  bo  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.    For  the  first 

of  them,  "  La  Beyna  Sevilla,*'  see  F.  Wolf, 


>  It  daims   to  be  "socotfo  del  estilo  '^UeberdieneaestenLeistangen  dorFran- 

Griego,"  and  In  this  imitates  one  of  the  sfjen  fdr  die  Herausgabe  ihrer  national 

oommon  fictions  in  the  title-pages  of  the  Heldengediohte,**   Wlen,  1883,*  8vo,  pp. 

gomancfs  <rf  chivalry.    There  are  several  124-160. 
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Ikhedin  1578,  and  is  Hie  story  of  Lnzuman,  a  gentlcanan 
Hierdnimo  ^^  Seville,  who  had  been  bred  from  childhood 
de  coatjreroB.  in  great  intimac J  with  Arboleda,  a  lady  of  equal 
condition  with  himself;  but  when/ as  he  grows  up,  this 
intimacy  ripens  into  love,  the  lady  rejects  his  suit,  on  the 
ground  that  she  prefers  a  religious  life.  The  refusal  is 
gentle  etnd  tender ;  but  he  is  so  disheartened  by  it,  tht^ 
he  secretly  leaves  his  Jiome  in  sorrow  and  mortification^ 
and  goes  to  Italy,  where  he  meets  with  abundance  of  ad^ 
ventures,  and  travels  through  the  whole  peninsula,  down 
to  Naples.  Wearied  with  this  mode  of  life,  he  then  embarks 
for  Spain,  but  on  his  passage  is  taken  by  a  corsair  and 
carried  to  Algiers.  There  he  remains  in  cruel  slavery  for 
five  years.  His  master  then  gives  him  his  freedom,  and 
he  returns  to  his  home  as  secretly  as  he  left  it ;  but  find- 
ing that  Arboleda  had  taken  the  veil,  and  that  the  tiociety 
to  which  he  belonged  had  forgotten  him,  and  had  closed 
over  the  place  he  had  once  filled,  he  avoidq  making  him- 
Belf  known  to  anybody,  and  retires  to  a  hermitage,  with 
the  purpose  of  ending  his  days  in  acts  of  devotion;^ 

The  whole  story,  somewhat  solemnly  divided  inta  seven 
books,  is  dull,  from  want  both  of  sufficient  variety  in  the 
details,  and  of  sufficient  spirit  in  the  style.  But  it  is  of 
some  importance,  because  it  is  the  first  in  a  class  of 
•fictions,  afterwards  numerous,  which -^relying  on  the 
curiosity  then  felt  in  Spain  about  Italy,  as  a  country  full 
of  Spaniards  enjoying  luxuries  and  refinements  not  yet 
known  at  home,  aad  about  Algiers,  crowded  with  thou- 
sands of  other  Spaniards  suffering  the  most  severe  forms 
of  captivity  —  trusted,  f(»r  na  sraalL  part  of  their  interest, 
to  the  accounts  they  gave  of  theiiHieroes  as  adventurers 
in  Italy,  and  as  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Lope  de 
Vega,  Cervantes,  and  several  more  among  the  most  popu- 


•  TlM  <*SelTft  de  ArenturM,"  sometimeB  .fbntrenui  "naestro  eronietar'*    The  Selv» 

OftUed  *•  liusaan  j  Arbotea,**  was  i»rinfeed  was  ferai^ilated  into  Vrenoh  by  G.  OkapoTa, 

at  Salamanca,  In  1678, 12mo,  and  probab\y  and  printed   in  1680.    (BiUioth^oe  de 

earlier,  boeidea  which  there  are  subiequent  Durerdier,  Tom.  IT.  p.  221.)    GoDtreraa 

•ditlona    of   Barcelona,    Sarafossa,    etc.  wrote,  also,  a  Toiume  of  Salogiee  in  proee 

(Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  672)  ).^t  and  totm,  (Deohado  de  Varioe  Buhfetot, 

it  Is  in  the  Index  Expnrgatorina  of  1667,  Zara«(Ma,  1672,  and  AkaU,  1661,  12mo,) 

p.  689*.    Philip  n.,  in  the  Liceneia,  oalls  Tcry  fonaal  and  dulL 
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iar  authors  of  the  seventeenth  ceutnry,  are  among  the 
writers  of  fictions  like  these. 

<  The  other  form  of  grave  fiction,  which  appeared -in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Second,  was  the  proper  historical 
romance  ;  and  the  earliest  specimen  of  it,  except  such  un- 
successful and  slight  attemp  Was  we  have  already  noticed, 
is  to  be  found. in  **  The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada/'  by  Oin^ 
Perez  deHita*  The  author  of  this  striking  book  pex^ae 
was  an  inhabitaiit  of  Mur<»a,'and,  £rom  the  little  ^^• 
he  tells  us  of  himself,  must  not  only  have  been  fiuniliar 
with  the  wild  mountains  and  rich  valleys  of  the  nei^boi^ 
ing  kingdom  of  Oranada,  but  must  have  had  an  intimate 
personal  acquaintahce  with  many  of  the  old  Moorish 
lamilies  ti[i%t  stOl  lingered  in  the  homes  o£  their  fathers, 
repeating  the  traditions  of*  their  ancient  glory  and  its  dis- 
astrous overthrotr.  Perhaps  these  circumstances  led  him 
to  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  his  romance.  Certainly 
they  ^mished  iiim  with  its  best  materials ;  for  the  story 
he  relates  is  founded  on  the  &11  of  Granada,  regarded 
rather  firom  within,  amids1>  the  feuds  of  the  Moors  them- 
selves, than,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  it,  from 
the  Christian  portion  of  Spain,  gradually  gathered  in  mil- 
itary array  optside  of  its  walls* 

He  begins  his  story  by  seeking  a  safe  basis  for  it  in  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  according 
to  the  best  authorities  within  his  reach.  This  part  of  his 
work  is  formal  and  dry,  and  4sdiowB  how  imperfect  were 
the  notions,  at  the  time  he  lived,  of  what  an  historical 
romance  should  be.  But  as  he  advances  and '  enters  upon 
the  main  subject  be  had  proposed*  to  himself,  his  tone 
changes.  We  are,  indeed,  still  surrounded  with  person- 
ages that  are  familiar  to  us,  like  the  heroic  Muza  on  one 
side  and  the  Master  of  Calatrava  on  the  other ;  we  are 
present  with  Boabdil,-the  last  of  the  long  line  of  Moorish 
sovereigns,  as  he  carries  on  a  fierce  war  against  his  own 
father  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  with  Ferdinand  and 
his  knights,  as  they,  lay  waste  all  the  kingdom  without. 
But  to  these  historical  figures  are  added  the  more  imagi- 
native and  fabulous  sketches  of  the  Zegris  and  Abencer- 
rages,  Beduah,  Abenamar,  and  Gazul,  as  full  of  knightly 
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virtues  as  any  of  the  Christian  cavaliers  opposed  to  them ; 
and  of  Haja,  Zayda,  and  Fatima,  as  fair  and  winning  as  the 
dames  whom  Isabella  had  brou^t  with  her  to  Santa  F6  to 
cheer  on  the  conquest. 

But  while  he  is  thus  mingling  the  creations  of  his  own 
fancy  with  the  facts  of  hist^y,  Hita  has  been  particularly 
skilful  in  giving  to  the  wnole  the  manners  and  coloring 
of  the  time.  He  shows  us  a  luxurious  empire  tottering 
to  its  fall,  and  yet,  while  the  streets  of  its  eapitiil  are 
filled  with  war-ories  and  blood,  its  princes  and  nobles 
«bat§  not  one  jot  of  their  accustomed  revelry  and  riot. 
Marriage  festivals  and  midnight  dances  in  the  Alhambra, 
and  gorgeous  tournaments  and  games  in  presence  of  the 
court,  alternate  with  duels  and  feuds  betw^n  the  two 
great  preponderating  fiamilieS  that  are  destroying  the 
fitate,  and  with  skirmishes  and  single  combats  i^inst  th« 
tidvancing  Christians.  Then  come  the  cruel  accusation  of 
the  Sultana  by  the  false  Zegris,  and  her  defence  in  arms 
by  both  Moors  and  Christians ;  the  'atrocious  murder  of 
his  sister  Morayma  by  Boabdil,  who  suddenly  breaks-  out 
with  all  the  jealous  violence  of  an  Oriental  despot ;  and 
the  mournfdl  and  scandalous  spectacle  of  three  kings  con- 
tending daily  for  empire  in  the  squares  an4  palaces  of  a 
city  deStined  in  a  few  short  weeks  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  that  already  surrounded  its  walls. 

Much  of  this,  of  course,  is  fiction,  so  far  as  the  details 
are  Qoncemed  ;  but  it  is  not  a  fiction  false  to  the  spirit  of 
the  real  events  on  which  it  is  founded.  When,  therefore, 
we  approach  the  ehd  of  the  story,  we  come  again  without 
violence  upon  historical  ground  as  true  as  that  on  which 
it  opened,  though  almost  as  wild  and  romantic  as  any  of 
the  tales  of  feuds  or  festivals  through  which  we  have  been 
led  to  it.  In  tUs  way,  the  temporary  captivity  of  Boabdil 
and  his  cowardly  submission,  the  siege  and  surrender  of 
Alhama  and  Malaga,  and  the  fall  of  Granada,  are  brought 
before  us  neither  unexpectedly  nor  in  a  manner  out  of 
J^eeping  with  what  had  preceded  them ;  and  the  story 
ends,  if  not  with  a  regular  catastrophe,  which  such  mate- 
rials might  easily  have  furnished,  at  least  with  a  tale  in 
the  tone  of  all  the  rest,  —  that  which  records  the  sad  fate 
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-of  Doa  Alonso  de  Aguilar.  It  should  be  added,  that  n6t 
•a  few  of  the  finest  of  the  old  Spanish  ballads  are  scattered 
through  the  work,  furnishing  materials  for  the  story,  rich 
and  appropriate  in  themselves;  and  giviug  an  air  of  reality 
to  the  events  described,  that  could  hardly  have  been  given 
to  them  by  anything  else. 

This  first  part,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  Wars  of 
Granada  was  written  between  1589  and  1695. *  It  claims 
to  be  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  a  Moor  of  Granada, 
and  in  the  laat  chapter  Hita  gives  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  he  obtained  it  from  Africa, 
where,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  it  had. been  carried  in 
the  dispersion  of  the  Moorish  race.  But  though  it  is  not 
unlikely,  that,  in  his  wanderings  through  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  he  may  have  obtained  Arabic  materials  for  parts 
^f  his  story,  and  though,  in  the  last  century,  it  was  more 
xnan  once  attempted  to  make  out  an  Arabic  origin  for  the 
whole  of  it,''  still  his  account,,  upon  its  very  face,  is  not  at 
all  probable  ;  besides  which,  he  repeatedly  appeals  to  the 
chronicles  of  Garibay  and  Moncayo  as  authorities  for  his 
statements,  and  gives  to  the  main  current  of  his  work  — 


•  The  Ghnmlele  of  Pedro  de  Monoayo,  (Paris,  1846,  8to,  Tom.  ni.  p.  846,)  tiiat 

pabliflhed  in  1589,  is  cited  in  Chap.  Xn.,  Don  Paaooal  de  Gayangoe,  oMMadrid,  has 

and  the  first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  the  in  his  possession  the  Arabic  original  of 

**  Querras  Ciyiles,"  as  is  well  known,  ap-  the  CKierras  de  Granada,  ia  equally  nn- 

peared  at  Qaragoesa  la  1&95, 12mo.    This  founded;    From  Don.  Pascual  himself,  I 

part  was  reprinted  much  oftener  than  the  learn  that  the  MS.  referred  to  is  one  ob- 

seoond.  There  are  editions  ofit  in  1508,1603,  tained  by  him  in  London,  where  it  had 

1604  (three),  1606,1610, 1618, 1616,  etc.,  be-  been  carried  from  Madrid  to  a  part  of 

sides  several  without  date.    Romero,  in  his  Oonde*s  collfction,  and  that  it  is  merely 

"  Paseos  por  Granada,"  (1764, 4to,  Tom.  I.  an  illnnade  translation,  or  rattier  abrldg- 

Paseo  XXY .)  says,  that  in  Granada  a  fiither  ment,  of  the  Somanoe  of  Hita ) — probably 

accounted,  himself  unhappy  if  he  could  not  the  work  of  some  Morisco  Spaniard,  not 

give  a  copy  of  the  "Guerras  Civiles'^to  thoroughly  acquainted  witii  his  own  lan- 

his  son  when  he  went  to  scj&ool,  so  tiiat  The  gnage. 

people,  by  reading  it  in  their  childhood,       Similar  suggestions   about    an   Arabic 

had  come  io  believe  it  all  to  be  true  his-  original  for  the  romance  are  made  in  the 

tory  } -^  a  fact  for  which  the  good  Romero  preface  to  a  French  translation  of  it  by 

sorrows  much  more  than  is  needfuL  A.  M.  San6,  Paris,  1809,  2  tom.,  8yo.    At 

f  Bertuch,  Magadn  der  Spanisehen  und  p.  xlvii.  he  notices  different  French  imita 

Portngiesisohen  Literatur,  Tom.  I.,  1T81,  tions  ofit,  beginning  with  the  *<Gtterres 

pp.  275-280,  with  the  extract  there  from  Giviles  de  Grenada,"  by  MUe.  de  la  Roche 

"  Carter's  Travels."    A  suggestion  recent-  Guillen,   which  I  have  never  seen,  but 

ly  reported— not,  however,  wiUiout  ex-  which  I  believe  was  rather  a  translation  of 

pressing  donbts  of  its  accuracy — by  Count  Hita's  work  published  in  1683,  than  an 

Albert  de  Oircourt,  in  his  curious  and  im-  imitation  of  it. 
portaat "  Histoire  des  Arabes  d'Espagne," 
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especiallj  in  such  passi^eB  as  the  conversion  of  the  Sul- 
tana—  a  Christian  air,  which  does  not  permit  us  to  sup- 
pose that  any  but  a  Christian  could  have  written  it.  Not- 
withstanding his  denial,  therefore,  we  must  give  to>  Hita 
the  honor  of  being  the  true  author  of  one  of  the  most 
attractive  books  in  th.e  prose  literature  of  Spain  ;  a  book 
written  in  a  pure,  rich,  and  picturesque  style,  which 
seems  in  some  respects  to  be  in  advance  of  the  age,  and 
in  all  to  be  worthy  of  the  best  models  of  the  best  period. 

In  1604,  he  published  the  second  part,  on  a  subject 
nearly  connected  with  the  first.  Seventy-seven  years  af* 
ter  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  Moors  .of  that  kingdom, 
unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  oppressions  to  which  thay 
were  subjected  by  the  rigorous  government  of  Philip  the 
Second,  took  refiage  in  the  bold  range  of  the  Alpuxarras, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there,  electing  a 
king,  broke  out  into  open  -rebellion.  They  iuaintained 
themselves  bravely  in  their  mountain  &8tnesses  nearly  four 
years,  and  were  not  finally  defeated  till  three- armies  had 
been  sent  against  tiiiem  ;  the  last  of  which  was  command- 
ed by  no  less  a  general  than  Don  John  of  Austria.  Hita 
served  through  the  whole  of  this  war ;  and  the  second 
part  of  hk  romance  contains  its  history.  Much  of  what 
he  relates  is  true  ;  and,  indeed,  of  much  he  had  been  an 
eyewitness,  as  we  can  see  in  his  accounts  of  the  atrocities 
committed  in  the  villages  of  Felix  and  Huescar,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  details  of  the  siege  of  Galera  and  the  death  and 
funeral  honors  of  Luis  de  Quijada.  But  other  portions, 
like  the  imprisonment  of  Albexari^  with  his  love  for  AL- 
manzora,  and  the  jealou^es  and  conspiracy  of  Benalguacil, 
must  be  chiefly  or  wholly  drawn  from  his  own  imaghxation. 
The  most  interesting  part  is  the  story  of  Tuzani,  which  he 
relates  with  great  minuteness,  and  which  he  declares  he 
received  from  Tuzani  himself  and  other  persons  concerned 
in  it.;  —  a  wild  tale  of  Oriental  passion,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  Calderon  made  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  pow- 
erfuland  characteristic  dramas. 

If  the  rest  of  the  second  division  of  Hita's  romance  had 
been  like  this  story,  it  might  have  been  worthy  of  the 
first.     But  it  is  not.     The  ballads  with  which  it  is  diversir 
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fied,  and  which  are  probably  all  his  own,  are  mneb  inferior 
in  merit  to  the  older  ballads  he  had  inserted  before  ;  and 
his  narrative  is  given  in  a  much  less  rich  and  glowing 
style.  Perhaps  Hita  felt- the  want  of  the  old  Moorish 
traditions  that  had  before  inspired  him,,  or  perhaps  he 
fQund  himself  awkwM'dly  constrained  when  dealing  with 
facts  too  recent  and  notorious  to  be  manageable  for  the 
purposes  of  fiction.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  its  inferiority,  liia  fact  is  plain.  His  second  part, 
regarded  as  genuine  history,  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  account  of  the  same  events  by  Diego  de  Mendoza; 
while,  regarded  as  a  romance,  be  had  already  feuc  surpassed 
it  himself.* 

The  path,  however,  which  Hita  by  these  two  works 
had  opened  for  historical  fiction  amidst  the  old  traditions 
and  picturesque'  manners  of  the  Moors,  tempting  as  it 
may  now  seem,  did  not,  in  his  time,  seem  so  to  others. 
His  own  romance,  it  is  true,  was  often  reprinted  and  much 
read.  But  from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  he  showed  the 
Moorish  character  on  its  favorable  side,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  express  his  horror  at  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  his 
countrymen  on  their  hated  enemies,  and  his  sense  of  the 
injustice  done  to  the  vanquished^  by  the  bad  faith  that 
kept  neither  the  promises  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  nor 
those  of  Don  John.^  Such  sympathy  with  the  infidel 
enemy  that  had  so  long  held  Spain  in  fee  was  not  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Only  five  years  after  Hita 
had  published  his  account  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Alpuxar- 
tas,  the  reinainder  of  the  Moors  against  whom  he  had 
there  fought  were  violently  expelled  from  Spain  by  Philip 
the  Third,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  whole  Spanish 
people ;  few  even  ef  the  most  humane  spirits  looking  up- 
on the  sufferings  they  thus  inflicted  as  anything  but  the 
just  retributions  of  an  offended  Heaven.  ^k  * 

Of  course,  while  this  was  the  state  of  feeling  t&ough- 
out  the  nation,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  works  of 

>  Tlie  seoond  part  appeared  for  the  first  of  both  parts,  Madrid,  1833,  2  torn.  12ino, 

time  at  AlcaU,  in  1004,  bat  has  been  re-  and  both  are  in  the  tBlrd  Tolnme  of  Axi- 

printed  so  rarely  since,  that  old  copies  ot  ban's  Blblioteca,  1840. 

It  afe  Tery  scarce.    There  is  a  neat  edition  •  Parte  I.  c  18,  Parte  II.  c.  25. 

VOL.  111.  6 
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fiction  representing  the  Moors  in  romantic  and  attractive 
colors,  and  filled  with  adventures  drawn  from  their  tradi- 
tions, should  find  favor  in  Spain.  A  century  later,  indeed, 
a  third  part  of  the  Wars  of  Granada  —  whether  written 
by  Hita  or  somebody  else  we  are  not  told  —  was  licensed 
for  the  press,  though  never  published ;  ^®  and,  in  France, 
Madame  de  Scud^ri  soon  began,  in  "  The  Almahide,"  a 
series  of  fictions  on  this  foundation,  that  has  been  con- 
tinued down,  -through  the  "  Gonsalve  de  Cordoue "  of 
Florian,  to  "  The*  Abencerrage  "  of  Chateaubriand,  with- 
out ^ving  any  token  that  it  is  likely  soon  to  cease."  But 
in  Spain  it  struck  no  root,  and  had  no  success. 

Perhaps  other  circumstances,  besides  a  national  feeling 
of  unwillingness  that  romantic  fiction  should  occupy  the 
debatable  ground  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians, 
contributed  to  check  its  progreeis  in  Spain.  Perhaps  the 
publication  of  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote^  destroying, 
by  ita  ridicule,  the  only  form  of  romance  much  known  or 
]:egarded.  at  the  time,  was  not  without  an  efiect  on  the 
other  forms,  by  exciting  a  prejudice,  against  all  grave 
prose  works  of  invention,  and  still  more  by  furnishing  a 
substitute  much  more  amusing  than  they  could  aspire  to 
be.  But  whether  this  .were  so  or  not,  attacks  on  all  of 
BidJeuto  of  *^®^  followed  in  the  same  spirit.  "  The  Cryselia 
Berioufl        of  Lidaceli,'''  which  appeared  in  1609,  —  and 

^^  which,  as  well  as  a  dull  prose  satire  on  the  fan- 
tastic Academies  then  in  &shlon,  bears  the  name  of  Captain 
Flegetdnte,  —  assaild  fireely  whatever  of  prpse  fiction  had 
till  then  enjoyed  regard  in  Spain,  whether  the  pastoral, 
the  historical,  or  the  chivalrous.^    Its  attack,  however, 

10  In  vaj  09P7  of  ttie  second  iMrt,  ^nt*  n  Boott  is  imported  to  hare  saM,  on 

ed  at  Madrid,  1781, 12mo,  tb«  Aprobaeion^  beii^  shown  tbte  Wars  of  Oranada  in  ilie 

dated  10th  of  September  of  that  year,  latter  part  of  his   life,  that,  if  he  had 

speaKs  d^^tly  of  three  parts,  meDtion*  earlier  known  of  the  book,^  he  migrht  hare 

ing  the  ^Mm  as  the  one  that  was  printed  placed  in  Spain  the  scene  of  some  of  his 

-at  AkaUi  in  1604,  and  the  third  as  if  still  own  fictions.    Denis,  Chronfiines  Cheral- 

in  nuorascript    I  know  no  other  notice  of  resqnes,  Paris,  1889,  8t6,  Tom.  I.  p.  823. 

thi»   third   part    Girooort  (Histoire  des  I  think  Qoinaalt  knew  something  about 

Maares  Madejaies  et  des  Moresques)  has  the  romance  of  Hita  when  he  wrote  his 

fkaqaentity  relied  on  the  second   part  as  "^  Oto^reuse  Ingiatitode,*'  1664,  for  there 

an  aathoril7,  and,    in  the  passage  Just  are  resemblances  between   the  two  not 

cited,  giyes  his  reasons  for  the  ooafidenoe  otherwise  easily  accounted  fbr. 

beieposesinit  u  *«La  Oiyselia  dc  Lidaeeli,  VUnoia  7 
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was  6K)  ineffectual,  as4o  show  only  the  tendency  of  opin- 
ion to  discourage  romance-writing  in  Spain ;  a  tendency 
yet  more  apparent  a  little  later,  not  only  in  some  of  the 
best  ascetic  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in 
such  works  as  "  The  Moral  History  of  the  God  Momus," 
by  Noydens,  published  in  1666,  which,  as  its  author  tells 
us  distinctly  in  the  Prologue,  was  intended  to  drive  out 
of  society  all  novels  and  books  of  adventure  whose  sub- 
ject was  love.^' 

Still,  serious  romance  was  written  in  Spain  during  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  written  in 
several  varieties  of  form  and  tone,  though  with  teiious 
no  real  success.  Thus,  Gonzalo  de  C^spedes,  a  '^f^'*"' 
native  of  Madrid,  and  author  of  several  other  works,  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  "  Gerardo  "  in  1615,  and  the 
second  in  1617.  He  calls  it  a  Tragic  Poem,  and  divides 
it  into  discourses  instead  of  chapters.  But  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  prose  romance,  consisting  of  a  series  of  slightly  con- 
nected adventures  in  the  life  of  its  hero,  Gerardo,  and 
episodes  of  the  adventures  of  different  persons  more  or 
less  associated  with  him ;  in  all  which,  amidst  much  that 
is  sentimental  and  romantic,  there  is  more  that  is  tragic 
than  is  common  in  such  Spanish  stories.  It  waia  several 
times  reprinted,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1626,  by  ids 
"  Various  Fortunes  of  the  Soldier  Pfndaro,"  a  similar 
worif,  but  less  interesting,  and  perhaps,  on  that  account, 
never  finished  according  to  the  original  purpose  of  itd 


Verdadera  Hiatoria  de  Varios  Aconteci-  U  Benito  Bemiglo  Noydeofl  ms  author 
mientoB  de  Amor  y  Fortuna,"  was  first  of  a  number  ot  moral  and  asoetio  works, 
printed  at  Paris,  1609,  .12mo,  and  dedi-  The  "Historla  Moral  de^  DloB  Momo>* 
caled  to  tbe  Princess  of  Gonti ;  besides  (4to,  Madrid,  1666,  ISmo)  is  an  aoooont  of 
which  I  haye  seen  a  third  edition,  of  Ma*  the  exile  of  the  god  Momns  from  heayen, 
drid,  1720.  At  the  end  a  second  part  is  and  his  tnmsmlgration  through  the  bodies 
announced,  which  nerer  appeared.  The  of  persons  in  all  conditions  on  earth,  do- 
other  work  of  El  Capltan  Flegetonte  is  en-  ing  mischief  whereyer  he  goes.  Eaoh 
titled  "  La  Fanlosa  7  Temeraria  Compania  chapter  of  the  eighteen  into  which  it  is 
de  Rompe  Columnas,*'  and  was  also  print-  divided  is  followed  by  a  moralising  illns- 
ed  in  1609,  with  two  Dialogues  on  Love  ;  tration  •,  as,  for  instance,  (o.  6,)  the  dis- 
all  as  poor  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  turbanoe  Momtts  excites  on  earth  against 
"  C^selia  *'  is  a  strange  confusion  of  the  heaven  is  illustrated  by  the  heresies  of 
pastoral  style  with  that  of  serious  iro-  Germany  and  England,  in  which  the  Dak» 
mance  *,  —  the  whole  mingled  with  ac-  of  Saxony  and  Henry  VIIL  appear  lo 
counts  of  giants  and  enchantments,  and  very  little  advantage, 
occasionally  with  short  poems. 
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author.  Both,  however,  show  a  power  of  invention  which 
is  hardly  to  be  found  in  works  of  the  same  class  produced 
Bo  early,  either  in  France  or  England,  and  both  make  pre- 
tensions to  style,  though  rather  in  their  lighter  than  in 
their  more  serious  portions." 

Again  in  1617,  — the  same  year,  it  will  be  recollected, 
in  which  the  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda "  of  Cervantes 
i^peared,  —  Francisco  Lioubayssin  de  Lamarca,  a  French 
Biscayan  or  Gascon  by  birth,  publisjied  his-  "  Tragicomic 
History  of  Don  Enrique  de  Castro  ; ''  in  which  known 
facts  and  fanciful  adventures  are  mingled  in  the  wildest 
confusion.  The  scene  is  carried  back,  by  means  of  the 
story  of  the  hero's  uncle,  who  has  become  a  hermit  in  his 
old  age,  to  the  Italian  wars  of  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France, 
and  forward,  in  the  person  of  the  hero  himself,  to  the  con- 
quest of  Chili  by  the  Spaniards ;  covering  meanwhile 
any  intermediate  space  that  seems  convenient  to  its  au- 
thor's purposes.  As  an  historical  novel,  it  is  an  entire 
failure." 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  on  another  work  pub- 
lished in  1625,  which  takes  in  part  the  guise  of  imaginary 
travels,  and  is  called  "  The  History  of  Two  Faithful 
•  Friends;"  a. story  founded  on  the  supposed  adventures 
of*  a  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard  in  Persia,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  incredible  accounts  of  their  intrigues  with 
Persian  ladies  of  rank.  Much  of  it  is  given  in  the  shape 
of  a  correspondence,  and  it  ends  with  the  promise  of  a 
continuation,  which  never  appeared." 

Many,  indeed,  of  the  works  of  fiction  begun  in  Spain, 

14  «  Poema  Tr&gleo  del  Espanol  Gerardo  stories  9ie  more  disconnectod  and  extaray- 

y  Desei^aDO  del  Amor  Lascivo**  is  the  agant. 

title  of  the  story ;  and,  besides  the  first  u  The  **  Histcnia  Tragic6miGa  de  Ben 

edition,  it  was  printed  in  1617, 1618, 1623,  Bnriqae  de  Castzo  "  was  printed  at  Paris, 

1626, 1664,  ete.    The  "Varia  Vortnna  del  in  1617,  when  its  author  was  twenty-nine 

Boldado  Pindaro,**  who,  notwithstanding  years  old.    Two  years  earlier  he  had  pab- 

his  classical  name,  is  represented  as  a  na»  lished  "  Enganos  desto  Siglo.**    (Antonio, 

tiye  of  Castile,  was  less  fsvored.    I  know  Bib.  Noy.,  Tom.  IL  p.  868.)    I  belieye  he 

only  the  editions  of  1626  and  1661,  till  we  sometimes  wrote  in  French, 

omne  to  that  of  Madrid,  1846,  8yo,  iUns-  i«  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  aathor  of 

trated  with  much  spirit.    Of  O^spedes  y  this  foolish  fancy,,  which  is,   perhaps,  a 

Heneses  a  slight  notice  is  to  be  found  in  chranique  tcandeUeuse  of  the  court.    Ik 

Alyares  y  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  was  printed  at  Boussillop,  and  is  a  small 

n.  p.  362.    The  Qerardo  is  much  ii^ured  18mo  yolume. 
by  Oongorism, — the  Pindaro  less,  but  its 
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daring  the  seventeenth  century,  remained,  like  the  Tw6 
Faithful  Friends,  unfinished,  from  want  of  encouragement 
and  popularity  ;  while  others  that  were  written  were 
never  published  at  all.*^  One  of  these  last,  called  "  The 
Fortunate  Knight,"  by  Juan  Valladareia  de  Valdelomar, 
of  C6rdova,  was  quite  prepared  for  the  press  in  1617,  and 
is  still  extcmt  in  the  original  manuscript,  with  the  proper 
licenses  for  printing  and  the  autograph  approbation  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  It  is  an  historical  novel,  divided  into 
forty-five  "Adventures;"  and  the  hero,  liko  jaoabaiiefo 
many  others  of  his  class,  is  a  soldier  in  Italy,  ventu«wo 
•  and  a  captive  in  Africa  ;  serving  first  under  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  afterwards  under  Sebastian  of  Portugal. 
How  much  of  it  is  true  is  uncertain.  Regular  dates  are 
given,  for  many  of  its  events,  some  of  which  can  be  veri- 
fied ;  but  it  is  full  of  poetry  and  poetical  &ncies,  and 
several  of  the  stories,  like  that  of  the  loves  of  the  knight 
himself  and  the  fair  Mayorinda,  must  have  been  taken 
from  the  author's  imagination.  Still,  in  the  Prologue,  all 
books  of  fiction  are  treated  with  contempt,  as  if  the  whole 
class  were  so  little  fistvored,  that  it  was  discreditable  to 
avow  the  intention  of  publishing  another,  even  at  the 
moment  of  doing  it.  In  the  style  of  its  prose,  the  Fortu- 
nate Knight  is  as  good  as  other  similar  works  of  the  same 
p€friod ;  but  the  poems  with  which  it  is  crowded  to  the 
number  of  abmit  a  hundred  and  fifty,  are  of  small  merit." 
The  discouragement,  just  alluded  to,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  the  ridicule  thrown  .on  long  works  of  fiction  by 
Cervantes,  or  from  the  watchfulness  of  the  ecclesiasticsd 
authorities,  or  from  both  causes  combined,  was  probably 
one  of  the  reasons  that  led  persons  writing  serious  roman- 
ces to  seek  new  directions  and  unwonted  forms  in  their 
composition ;  sometimes  going  as  far  as  possible  from,  the 
truth  of  fact,  and  sometimes  coming  down  almost  to  plain 
history.      Two  instances    of  such  deviations  from  the 

17  The  names  of  a  good  many  unpab-  belongs  to  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  Pio- 
Ushed  manuscripts  of  such  works  can  be  fessor  of  Arabic  In  the  University  of  Ma- 
found  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Antonio,  and  drid,  and  fills  289  closely  written  leaTSSi  in 
In  Baana,  **  Hijos  de  Madrid."  4to.    A  second  part  is  announced,  bat  was 

18  The  MS.  of  "  El  Caballero  Venturoso,**  probably  never  written, 
which  is  eridently  autograph  throughout, 
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beaten  paths  —  probably  the  only  examples  in  their  time 
of  the  class  to  which  each  belonged  —  should  be  noticed, 
for  their  singularity,  if  not  for  their  literary  merit. 

The  first  is  by  Odsme  Gomez  de  Texada,  and  is  called 
^^jn^flg.  "  The  Marvellous  lion."  It  was  originally  pub- 
Tenda.  Hehed  in  1636,  and  consists  of  the  history  of 
"the  great  lion  Auricrino,"  his  wonderful  adyentures, 
and,  at  last,  his  marriage  with  Orisaura,  his  lady-love.  If 
is  divided  into  fifty-four*  Apologues,  which  might  rather 
have  been  called  chapters  ;  and  if,  instead  of  the  names 
of  animals  given  to  its  personages,  it  had  such  poetical 
names  as  usually  occur  in  romantic  fiction,  it  would  — 
except  where  it  involves  satirical  sketches  of  the  follies 
of  the  times  —  be  a  mere  love  romance,  neither  more  un- 
natural nor  more  extravagant  than  many  of  its  fellows. 

Such  as  it.  is,  however,  it  did  not  entirely  satisfy  its 
author.  The  early  portions  had  been  written  in  his  youth, 
.while  he  was  a  student -in  theology  in  Salamanca;  and 
when,  somewhat  later,  he  resumed  his  task,  and  brought 
it  to  a  regular  conclusion,  he  was  already  far  advanced  in 
the  composition  of  another  romance  still  more  grave  2nd 
spiritualized  and  still  further  removed  from  the  reaUties 
of  life.  This  more  carefully  matured  fiction  is  called 
"  Understanding  and  Truth,  the  Philosophical  Lovers  ; '' 
and  alftts  personages  are  allegorical,  filling  up,  with  their 
dreams  and  trials,  a  shadowy  picture  of  human  life,  from 
the  creation  to  the  general  judgment.  How  long  Texada 
was  employed  about  this  cold  and  unsatisfactory  allegory, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  it  was  not  published  till  1673,  nearly 
forty  years  after  it  was  begun,  and  then  it  was  given  to 
the  public  by  his  brother  as  a  postiiumous  work,  with  the 
inappropriate  title  of  "  The  Second  Part  of  the  Marvellous 
Lion.'^  Neither  romance  had  a  living  interest  capable  of 
insuring  it  a  permanent  success,  but  both  are  written  in  a 
purer  style  than  was  common  in  such  works  at  the  same 
period,  and  the  first  of  them  occasionally  attacks  the 
faults  of  the  contemporary  literature  with  spirit  and  good- 
humor.^^ 

»''Leon  Prodigloeo,  Apologia  Moral,    loB  B^ee,**  Madrid,  1670,  4to;~'<8e- 
por  el  Lioendado  Gosme  GomeE  Texada  de    gnnda  Parte  del  Leon  Prodigioso,  Entendl- 
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Quite  different  from  both  of  them,  "  The  New  KbxgB  of 
Toledo/'  by  Christdval  Lozano,  introduces  only  chriswvai 
real  personageSi  and  contains  little  but  the  facts  I'tnano^ 
of  known  history  and  old  tradition,  slightly  embellished 
by  the  spirit  of  romance.  Its  author  was  attached  to  the 
metropolitan  cathedral  of  Toledo,  and,  with  Calderon, 
served  in  the  ghapel  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  New 
Kings,  as  the  monarchs  of  Castile  were  called  from  the 
time  of  Henry  of  Trastamara,  who  there  established  for 
himself  a  cemetery,  separate  from  that  in  which  the  race 
ending  with  the  dishonored  Don  Pedro  had  been  en- 
tombed. 

The  pious  chaplain,  who  was  thus  called  to  pray  daily 
for  the  souls  of  the  line  of  sovereigns  that  had  constituted 
the  house  of  Trastamara,  determined  to  illustrate  their 
memories  by  a  romantic  history  ;  and,  beginning  with  the 
old  national  traditions  of  the  origin  of  Toledo,  the  cave 
of  Hercules,  the  marriage  of  Charlemagne  with  a  Moorish 
princess  whom  he  converted,  and  the  refusal  of  a  Christian 
priuceE^  to  marry  a  Moor  whom  she  could  not  convert,  he 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  building  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
adventures  of  the  kings  who  sleep  under  its  altars,  down 
as  late  as  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  1406.  From 
internal  evidence,  it  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Fourth,  when  Spanish  prose  had  lost  much 
both  of  its  purity  and  of  its  dignity ;  but  Lozano,  though 
not  free  from  the  affectations  of  his  age,  wrote  so  much 
more  simply  than  his  contemporaries  generally  did,  and 
his  story,  though  little  indebted  to  his  own  invention,  was 
yet  found  so  attractive,  that,  in  about  half  a  century, 
eleven  editions  of  it  were  published,  and  it  obtained  for. 
itself  a  place  in  Spanish  literature  which  it  has  never  en- 
tirely lost.* 

miento  y  Yerdad,  Amanteg  FUoadflcos,*'  called  "El  Todo,"  which  is  Btm  wor»e. 

Alcali,    1673,   4to.    The   first   part   was  His  ridicule  of  the  eulto  style,  in  Parte  L 

licensed  iq  1634.    The  author  published  pp.  317, 891  -  396,  is  acute  and  sucoessfU. 

**B1  ViloBopho,"  a  miscellany  on  the  phys-  »  My  copy  is  of  the  eleventh  edition, 

leal  sciences   and  moral   philosophy,  in  Madrid,  1734,  4to ;  and  Lib.  III.  o.  1,  p. 

1660.     In  the  "Leon  Prodigioeo"  is  a  237,  was  written  Just  at  the  moment  of  the 

good  deal  of  poetry  ;  particularly,  in  the  accession  of  Charles  II.    The  story  is  con- 

flist  part,   a  poem  called    "La  Nada^"  nected  with  the  fitTorite  doctrine  of  ttie 

which  is  very  dull,  and  one  in  the  seoraid,  Bpaoiflh  Church,  ~  that  of  the  immaoulate 
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Failure  of 

serious 

iictiOD. 


After  all,  however,  the  serious  and  historical  fictions 
produced  in  Spain,  that  merit  the  name  of  full- 
length  romances,  were,  from  the  first,  few  in 
number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Hita's 
"  Civil  Wars  of  Granada, '^  deserved  little  favor.  Sub- 
sequent *to  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  they  almost 
disappeared  for  above  a  century ;  and  even  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  they  occurred  rarely,  and  obtained  little' 
regard.** 


oonception,  whose  annunciation  by  tbe 
Madonna  is  described  with  dramatio  effect 
in  Lib.  I.  c.  10.  The  earliest,  edition  I 
have  seen  noticed  is  of  1667. 

^  The  only  graye  romance  of  this  class, 
after  16fi0^  that  noeds,  I  beUeve,  to  be 
referred  to,  is  **  IJa  Historia  de  liasenoy 
l^enisa,  por  Francisco  Parraga  Mattel  de  la 
Fuente,"  (Madrid,  1701,  4to,)  —  a  very 
bad  imitation  of  the  "  Oerardo  Espanol '* 
of  C^pedes  y  Meneses.  Perhaps  I  should 
also  mention  an  unfinished  romance,  en^ 


titled  "  Enganos  y  Desenganos  del  profane 
Amor,**  i^irritten  in  Cagliari  in  Sardinia 
about  1686,  by  Don  Joseph  ZatriUa  y  Vioo, 
Count  of  TiUasalto,  etc  ;  but  it  is  quite 
without  value,  though  it  is  in  a  better 
style  than  was  then  common.  It  is'.im- 
tended  as  a  reUgious  warning  i^ainst 
licentious  passion.  I  know  it  only  in  tlte 
edition  of  Barcelona,  1737,  4to,  pp^  891, 
but  I  think  it  was  originally  printed  in 
two  volumes. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

SALES.  —  VILUBOAS,  TIMONBDA,  CBBTANTES,  HIDALGO,  FIOUSBOAf 
BABBADILLO,  bslata/  AGBBDA,  LINAN  T  YBBDUGO,  LOPB  DB 
VBGA,  SALAZAB,  LUGO,  OAHBBINO,  TBLLBZ,  MONTALTAB,  BBTBS« 
PBBALTA,  ctSPSDBS,  MOTA,  ANATA*  MABIABA  DB  OABBAJAL,  MABfA 
-DB  ZATAS,  MATA,  CASTILLO,  LOZANO,  80L0BZAN0,  ALOKSO  DB 
ALOALi,  YILLALPANDO,  PBADO,  BOBLB8,  GUBVABA,  POLO,  GABOIA, 
SANTOS.  —  GBBAT  BUMBBB  OF  TALBS.  —  0BNBBAL  nntMi^ira  qB 
ALL  THB  FOBMS  OF  SPANISH  FICTION. 

Shobt  storieB  or  tales  -were  more  successful  in  Spain, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth,  than  any  other  form  of  prose 
fiction,  and  were  produced  in  greater  numbers.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  sprung  afresh,  and  with  great  vig- 
or,-from  the  prevailing  national  tastes  and  man-  oldest  Span- 
ners, not  at  all  connected  with  the  tales  of  On-  *»^  ^^ 
ental  origin,  that  had  been  introduced  above  two  hundred 
years  earlier  by  Don  Juan  Manuel,  and  little  afifected  by 
the  brilliant  Italian  school,  of  which  Boccaccio  was  the 
head  ;  but  showing  rather,  in  the  hues  they  borrowed 
from  the  longer  contemporary  pastoral,  satirical,  and  his- 
torical -romances,  how  truly  they  belonged  to  the  spirit  of 
their  own  times,  and  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  they 
appeared.  We  turn  to  them,  therefore,  with  more  than 
common  interest. 

The  oldest  Spanish  tales  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
deserve  to  be  noticed,  are  two  that  are  found  in  Antonio  de 
a  small  volume  of  the  works  of  Antonio  de  Ville-  v^u**^ 
gas,  somewhat  conceitedly  called  "  El  Inventario,"  and 
prepared  for  the  press  about  1560,  though  not  known  to 

6*  i 
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have  been  published  till  1561.^  The  first  of  them  is  enti- 
tled "Absence  and  Solitude/'  a  pastoral  consisting  of 
about  equal  portions  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  is  as  af- 
fected and  in  as  bad  taste  as  the  ampler  fictions  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  other  —  "The  Story  of 
Narvaez  "  —  is  much  better.  It  is  the  Spanish  version 
of  a  romantic  adventure  that  really  occurred  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Granada,  in  the  days  when  knighthood  was  in  its 
glory  among  Moors  as  well  as  among  Christians.  Its 
principal  incidents  are  as  follows. 

Rodrigo  de  Narvaez,  Alcayde  of  Alora,  a  fortress  on 
the  Spanish  border,  grows  weary  of  a  life  of  inaction, 
from  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  suffering,  and  goes 
out  one  night  with  a  few  followers,  in  mere  wantonness, 
to  seek  adventures.  Of  course  they  soon  find  what  they 
seek,  in  such  a  spirit.  Abindarraez,  a  noble  Moor, 
belonging  to  the  persecuted  and  exiled  family  of  the 
Abencerrages,  comes  well  mounted  and  well  armed  along 
the  path  they  are  watching,  and  sings  cheerily  through 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  — 

In  Qfanada  was  I  born. 

In  Cartama  was  I  bred ; 
But  in  Coyn  by  Alora 

Lives  the  maiden  I  wonld  wed. 

A  fight  follows  at  once,  and  the  gallant  young  Moor  is 
taken  prisoner ;  but  his  dejected  manner,  after  a  resist- 
ance so  brave  as  he  had  made,  surprises  his  conqueror, 
who,  on  inquiry,  finds  that  his  captive  was  on  his  way 
that  very  night  to  a  secret  marriage  with  the  lady  of  his 
love,  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Coyn,  a  Moorish  fortress 
near  at  hand.  Immediately  on  learning  this,  the  Spanish 
knight,  like  a  true  cavalier,  releases  the  young  Moor 
from  his    present  thraldom,   on  condition  that  he  will 


1  The  "  Inventario  *'    of  Villegas    was  nif^ng   that  the   license'  to  print  it  was 

weU  printed,  in  4to,  1666,  and  In  small  granted  in  1661.    There  is,'  in  fact,   an 

12mo,  1677,  144  leaves ;  ->-  both  times  at  edition  of  1661,  and  protmbly  one  earlier  ) 

Medina  del  Gampo,  of  whioh  its  author  is  and  it  is  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bib- 

sapposed  to  have  heen  a  native,  and  both  lioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles,  1846. 
timet  with  a  note  especially  prefixed,  sig- 
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Yoluntarily  return  in  three  days  and  submit  himself  again 
to  his  fate.  The  noble  Moor  keeps  his  word,  bringing 
with  him  his  stolen  bride,  to  •  whom,  bj  the  intervention 
of  the  generous  Spaniard  with  the  king  of  Granada,  her 
father  is  reconciled ;  and  so  the  tale  eiids  to  the  honor  and 
content  of  all  the  parties  who  appear  in  it. 

Some  passages  in  it  are  beautiful,  like  the  first  declara- 
tion of  hie  love  by  Abindarraez,  as  described  by  himself ; 
and  the  darkness  that,  he  says,  fell  upon  his  very  soul, 
when  his  lady,  the  next  day,  was  carried  away  by  her 
father,  "as  if,"  he  adds,  ''the  sun  had  been  suddenly 
eclipsed  over  a  man  wandering  amidst  wild  and  precipi- 
tous mountains."  His  Moorish  honor  and  faith,  too,  are 
characteristically  and  finely  expressed,  when,  on  the 
approach  of  the  time  for  his  return  to  captivity,  he  re- 
veals to  his  bride  the  pledge  he  had  given,  and  in  reply  to 
her  urgent  offer  to  send  a  rich  ransom  and  break  his  word, 
he  says,  ''  Surely  I  may  not  7ioK;.fall  into  so  great  a  fault : 
for  if,  when  formerly  I  came  to  you  all  alone,  I  kept  truly 
my  pledged  faith,  my  duty  to  keep  it  is  doubled  now 
that  I  am  yours.  Therefore,  questionless,  I  shall  return 
to  Alora,  an€  place  myself  in  the  Alcayde^s  hands  ;  and 
when  I  have  done  what  I  ought  to  do,  he  must  also  do 
what  to  him  seems  right." 

The  story,  as  claimed  to  be  told  by  Arabian  writers,  is 
found  at  the  end  of ''  The  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain," 
by  Conde,  who  says  it  was  often  repeated  by  the  poets  of 
Granada.^  But  it  was  too  attractive  in  itself,  and  too 
flattering  to  the  character  of-  Spanish  knighthood,  not 
to  obtain  a  similar  place  in  Spanish  literature.  It  was, 
therefore,  unscrupulously  taken  from  the  Inventario  of 
Villegas,  and  either  by  Montemayor  himself  or  by  his  Ve- 
netian editor  inserted,  after  altering  its  style  materially 
for  the  worse,  in  the  Diana  Enamorada,  though  it  har- 
monizes not  at  all  with  the  pastoral  scenery  which  there 
surrounds  it.  Padilla,  too,  soon  afterwards  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  wrought  it  into  a  series  of  ballads  ;  Lope 
de  Vega  founded  on  it  his  play  of  ''  The  Remedy  for  Mis- 

* 

•  GayangoB  doubtg  whether  Conde  found    that,  espedaUy  In  his  third  yoliime,  Conde 
tUi  ifeoryin  any  Arabio  bittorian,  and  addi    often  reHrto  to  ttie  did  Spanish  ohroniolei. 
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fortune  ; ''  and  Cervantes  introduced  it  into  his  "  Don 
Quixote."  On  all  sides,  therefore,  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
found,  but  it  nowhere  presents  itself  with  such  grace  or 
to  such  advantage  as  it  does  in  the  simple  tale  of  Yille- 
gas. 

Juan  de  Timoneda,  already  noticed  as  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  popular  theatre  in  Spain,  was  also  an  early 
jtian  de  Writer  of  Spanish  tales.  Indeed,  as  a  bookseller 
Timoneda.  ^^q  sought  to  make  profit  of  whatever  was 
agreeable  to  the  general  taste,  and  who  wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  this  spirit  several  volumes  of  ballads,  miscellane- 
ous poetry,  and  farces,  it  was  quite  natural  he  should  ad- 
venture in  the  ways  of  prose  fiction,  now  become  so 
attractive.  His  first  attempt  seems  to  have  beein  in  his 
*"  Patranuelo,"  or  Story-teller,  the  first  part  of  which  ap- 
peared in  15*76,  but  was  not  continued.^ 

It  is  a  small  work,  which  draws  its  materials  from 
widely  different  sources,  some  of  them  being  found,  like 

•  The  tbofgy  of  Narvaez,  who  Is  honor-  Book  IV.,.  though  H  ia  eften,  for  Mvenl 

ably  noticed    in   Pulgar's    "^  Claros  Ya-  eentencefl  togettier,  in  the  same  ^ords  with 

rones,"  Titulo  XYII.,  and  who  is  said  to  the  story  in  Yillegas,  is  made  a  fiiood  deal 

hare  been  the  ancestor  of  Nanraea,  tiie  longer  by  mere  verbiage'  See  oiKe,  Chap, 

minister  of  state  to.  Isabella  II.,  is  found  XXXm.,  note. 

in  Argote  de  Molina  (Nobleza,  1688,  f.  In  the  "Nobiliario"  ofVersntdeHexIa, 
290)',  in  Goode  (Hisioria,  Tom.  III.  p.  (Seyilla,  1A92,  folio,)  — a  corknis  book, 
262)  ;  in  Yillegas  (InTentario,  1566,  f.  94)  }  written  with  Oastilian  dignity  of  style,  and 
in  Padilla  (Romancero,  1683,  ff.  117  -127)  *,  tall  of  the  feudal  spirit  of  an  age  that  be- 
in  Lope  de  Yega  (Eemedio  de  la  Besdi-  lieved  In  the  inherent  qualities  of  noble 
cha ;  Oomedias,  Tom.  Xm.,  1620)  ;  in  blood,  —  its  author  (Lib.  n.  o.  16)  boasts 
Don  Quixote  (Parte  L  c.  6),  etc.  I  think,  that  Narvaes  was  the  brother  of  his  grand- 
too,  that  it  may  have  been  given  by  Ti-  fiiUier,  calling  hhn  "  cavallero  de  los  biena- 
moneda,  under  the  title  of  "  Historla  del  venturados  que  ovo  en  nuestros  ttempos 
Snamorado  Moro  Abindarraez,"  tine  anno,  desde  el  Gid  ac&  batalloso  £  victorioso." 
(Fnster,  Bib.,  Tern.  I.  p.  162,)  aad  it  is  <  Bodrigues,  Biblioteca,  p.  288.  Xime- 
oertainly  among  the  ballads  in  his  **  Bosa  no.  Bib.,  Tom.  I.  p.  72.  Tuster,  Bib., 
JBtepanda,*'  1673.  (Bee  WolTs  reprint,  Tom.  I.  p.  161,  Tom.  IL  p.  530.  The  "  So- 
1840,  p.  107.)  It  to  the  subject,  also,  of  a  bremesa  y  Alivio  de  Qaminantes,"  by  Ti^ 
long  i>oem  by  a  Corsican,,  Pranclsoo  Balbi  moneda,  printed  in  1669,  and  probably 
de'  Corregio,  1593.  (Bepping's  Roman-  earlier,  is  merely  a  collection  of  a  hundred 
oero,  Leipsique,  1844,  12mo,  Tom.  n.  p.  and  sixty-one  anecdotes  and  jests,  in  the 
231.)  That  Montemayor  todc  hto  version  manner  of  Joe  Miller,  though  sometimea 
of  the  stwy  of  Narvaes  from  Yillegas  no-  cited  as  a  collection  of  tales.  They  are 
body  will  doubt  who  c«nnpares  both  to*  •  preceded  by  twd,ve  similar  anecdotes,  1^ 
gether  and  remembers  that  it  does  not  a  person  who  is  called  Juan  Aragones.  In 
appear  in  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Diana  *,  '*  all  the  editions  of  the  "  Patranuelo,"  I  be- 
that  Ik  Is  wholly  onsuited  to  its  place  in  lieve,  except  the  flfrst,  and  that  in  Aribau*B 
such  a  romaiwe  ;  and  that  the  difference  Biblioteca,  Yol.  m.,  there  are  only  twenty- 
between.the  two  to  only  that  the  story,  as  one  tides }  —  the  eighth,  which  to  a  coarse 
told  by   Montemayor,   in  the  ^*  Diana,"  «ie  borrowed  from  Ariosto,  being  omitted. 
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the  well-known  story  of  ApoUonius,  Prince  of  Tyre,  in 
the  "  Oesta  Romanormn,"  .but  many  more  inr  the  ItiJian 
masters,  like  the  story  of  Griselda  in  Boccaccio,  and  the 
one  familiar  to  English  readers  in  the  ballad  of  *'  King  John 
and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury,''  which  Timoneda  probably 
took  from  Sacchetti.'^  Three  or  four —  of  which  the  first 
in  the  volume  is  one  —  had  already  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  dramas  by  Alonso  de  la  Vega  and  Lope  de 
Bueda.  All  of  them  tend  to  show,  what  is  proved  in 
other  ways,  that  such  popular  stories  had  long  been  a 
part  of  the  intellectual  amusements  of  a  state  of  society 
little  dependent  on  books ;  and,  after  floating  for  centu- 
ries up  and  down  through  the.  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, -—  borne  by  a  general  tradition  or  by  the  minstrels 
and  Trouveurs,  —  were  about  this  period  first  reduced  to 
writing,  and  then  again  passed  onward  from  hand  to 
hand,  till  they  were  embodied  in  some  form  that  became 
permanent.  What,  therefore,  the  NovelMeri  had  been 
doing  in  Italy  for  above  two  hundred  years,  Timoneda 
now  undertook  to  do  for  Spain.  The  twenty-two  tales  of 
his  "  Patranuelo  "  are  not,  indeed,  connected,  like  those 
of  the  '*  Decamerone,"  but  he  has  given  them  a  uniform 
character  by  investing  them  all  with  his  own  easy,  if  not 
very  pure,  style  ;  and  thus,  with  little  real  merit  on  their 
part,  he  has  sent  them  out  anew  to  constitute  a  portion 
of  the  settled  literature  pf  his  country,  and  to  draw  after 
them  a  long  train  of  similar  fictions,  some  of  which  bear 


*  The  story  of  Apolloning— the  same  not  be  faraoed,  though  ft  has  been  oonunon 

with  that  in  Shakespeare*8  **Pirioies  **—  enough  ever  sinoe,  down  to  Bttrger*8  reiv 

wa8,a8we4iaTe8een,(yol.  I.p.  28,)known  sloo  of  it.     Similar  inqniries  would  no 

in  Spanish  poetry  yery  early,  thoagh  the  doubt  lead  to  similar  lesfalts  about  other 

old  poetical  yersion  of  it  was  not  printed  tales  in  the  "  Patranuelo  j "  bat  these  in- 

tlU  1844 ;  but  it  is  more  ttkely  to  have  stances  are  enough  to  show  that  Timoneda 

been  taken  by  Timoneda  firom  the  **  Gesta  took  anything  he  fbund  soitsd  to  his  pur- 

Romanorum,'*  Tale  168,  in  the  edition  of  pose,  just  as  the  Italian  Jfovctf  ier<  and  the 

1488.    The  story  of  Griselda  he  no  doubt  Vrench  Trouveun  had  d<me  before  him, 

took  from  the  verilon  of  it  with  which  the  without  inqoiring  or  oaring  whence    it 

**  Decamerone  **  ends,  though  he  may  have  came.    Indeed  from   the    note  of  Felix 

obtained  it  elsewhere.    (Manni,  Istorta  del  Liebreoht  to  his    German  translation  of 

Decamerone,  Firense,  1742, 4to,  p.  603.)  As  Dunlop>s  History  of  Fiction,  (Berlin,  1861, 

to  the  story  so  familiar  to  us  in  Percy's  pp.  600,  601,)  it  should  seem  that  Timoneda 

^'Reliqaes,"  he  probably  obtained  itfkom'  rarely  took  the  troubto  to  go  beyond  the 

the  fourth  Novella  of  Baochetti,  written  Jfooettssn' for  his  materials, 
about  18Y0 ',  beyond  which  I  think  it  eau- 
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the  most  eminent  names  known  among  those  of  Spanish 
prose-writers. 

Indeed,  the  very  next  is  of  this  high  order.  It  is  that 
of  CerTantes,  who  began  by  inserting  such  stories  in  the 
first  part  of  his  "  Don  Quixote "  in  1605,  and,  eight 
years  later,  produced  a  collection  of  them,  which  he  pub-, 
lished  separately.  Of  these  tales,  however,  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  will  therefore  now  only  repeat,  that, 
for  originality  of  invention  and  happiness  of  style,  they 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.* 

Others  followed,  of  very  various  character.  Hidalgo 
published,  in  1605,  an  account  of  the  frolics  -permitted 
during  the  last  three  days  of  Carnival,  in  which  are  many 
short  tales  and  anecdotes,  like  the  slightest  and  gayest  of 
the  Italian  novelje;'^  and  Suarez  de  Figueroa,  who  was  no 
friend  of  Cervantes,  if  he  was  his  follower,  inserted  other 
tales  of  a  more  romantic  tone  in  his  "  Traveller,"  which 
he  published  in  1617.*  Perhaps,  however,  no  writer  of 
such  fictions  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Baias  Bar-  ^^^  morc  succoss  than  Salas  Barbadillo,  who  was 
t»diUo.  born  at  Madrid,  about  1680,  and  died  in  1635.* 
During  the  last  eighteen  years  of  hi&  life,  he  published  not 
less  than  twenty  different  works,  all  of  which,  except  three 
or  four  that  are  filled  with  such  dramas  and  poetry  as  Lope 
de  Vega  had  made  fashionable,  consist  of  popular  stories, 

« 

«  See  antey  Vol.  II.  p.  119.  tions,  ^the  Bmperor,  in  this  yenioa  of  it, 

7  It  la  ia  th'p  form  of  dlalo^^es,  and  being  named  Ponciano,  and  being  called 
called  "  Carnestolendas  de  CaatiUa,  divi-  the  son  of  Diocletian.    The  etgrle  is  aome- 
dido   en   las   trea  Noches  del   Domingo,  irhat  better  than  that  of  the  **DQnBelU 
Lunes  y  Maries  de  Antraexo,  por  Oaspar  Teodor,"  (antey  U.  286,)  but  seems  to  be . 
Lacas  Hidalgo,  Yeaino  de  la  Villa  de  Ma«  of  about  the  same  period. 

drid,"   Barcelona,    1606,   12mo,    IT.    108.  •  Notices  fbr  the  life  of  BarbadUlo  may 

Editions  are  also  noted  of  1606  and  1618,  be  found  in  Alvares  y  Baena  (Hijos  de 

and  it  is  reprinted  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Madrid,  Tom.  I.  p.  42) ;  in  Antonio  (Bib. 

Autores  Espanoles,  Tom.  XXXYL,  1866.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  28)  }  and  in  the  PreCaces 

8  >*  Bl  Pa8i%ero "  (Madrid,  1617, 12mo,  to  his  own  "  Estafeta  del  Dies  Momo," 
If.  492)  is  in  ten  dialogues,  carried  on  in  (Madrid,  1627,  12mo0  and  his  ^  Coronas 
the  pauses  or  rests  of  tvo  travdlers,  and  del  Pamaso  "  (Madrid,  1636,  12mo).  He 
thence  aflbetedly  called  Aliviog.  I  have  a  was  associated  with  Gerrantes  in  the  same 
small  volume  entitled  "Historic  de  lot  reUgious  firfttemity,  and  gave  his  strong 
Siete  Sabios  de  Boma,  compuesta  por  Mar-  testimony  in  Cavor  of  the  tales  of  his  friend 
cos  Peres,  Barcelona  por  Bafiiel  Fignero,"  in  their  first  edition.  (Navarrete,  Yida, 
12mo,  —  no  date  ;  but,  I  think,  printed  in  §§  121,  182.)  He  seems  to  have  had  an 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  contains  the  office  at  court,  for  he  calls  himself  ^  Oriado 
story   of  **The   Seven   Wise    Masters,**  de  su  Magestad.** 

which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  modem  flo- 
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neither  so  short  as  the  tales  of  Timoneda,  nor  long 
enough  to  be  acconnted  regular  romances,  but  all  written 
in  a  truly  national  spirit,  and  in  a  strongly  marked  Oas- 
tilian  style. 

"  The  Ingenious  Helen,  Daughter  of  Oelestina,"  which 
is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  spirited  of  these  fictions, 
appeared  in  1612,  and  was  frequently  printed  afterwards. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  courtesan,  whose  adventures,  from 
the  high  game  she  undertakes  to  play  in  life,  are  of  the 
boldest  and  most  desperate  kind.  She  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Celestina,  because  she  is  made  to  deserve 
that  name  by  her  talent  and  her  crimes ;  but,  with  in- 
stinctive truth,  she  is  at  last  left  to  perish  by  the  most 
disgraceful  of  all  the  forms  of  a  Spanish  execution,  for 
poisoning  an  obscure  and  vulgar  lover.  One  or  two 
minor  stctries  are  rather  inartificially  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  main  narrative,  and  so  are  a  few  ballads, 
which  have  no  value  except  as  they  serve  to  illustrate 
tl^e  rufSan  life,  as  it  was  called,  then  to  be  found  in  the 
great  cities  of  Spain.  The  best  parts  of  the  book  are 
those  relating  to  Helen  herself  and  her  machinations ; 
and  the  most  striking  scenes,  and  perhaps  the  most  true 
to  the  time,  are  those  that  occur  when  she  rises  to  the 
height  of  her  fortunes  by  setting  up  for  a  saint  and  im* 
posing  on  all  Seville.*^ 

Of  course,  with  suqh  materials  and  incidents,  the 
Helena  takes  much  of  its  tone  from  the  stories  in  the 
giLSto  picaresco,  or  the  style  of  Spanish  rogues.  Quite 
opposite  to  it,  therefore,  in  character  and  purpose,  is 
"  The  Perfect  Knight,"  —  a  philosophical  tale,  not  with- 
out some  touch  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  noble  youth  of  the  realm,  at  a  time 
when  the  Cortes  were  assembled,  and  is  intended  to  set 
the  ideal  of  true  knighthood  before  them,  as  before  an 
audience  the  younger  part  of  which  might  be  exqited  to 
strive  after  its  attributes  and  honors.     To   accomplish 

» 

10  **  La  Ingeniosa  Helena,  Hija  de  Ce-  t|ie  way  he  treated  other  Spanish  fictUms, 

lesfelna,"  Lerida,  1012,   and   often  since,  by  Scarron,  who  used  it  for  his  story  called 

The  edition  I  hare  ia  of  Madrid,  1737,  "Les    Hypocrites."     NoureUea    Traglco- 

12mo.    It  was  out  to  piecea  and  altered,  in  miques,  Faris,  1762,  Tom.  L 
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this,  Barbadillo  gives  the  history  of  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
who,  travelling  to  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  of 
Aragon,  the  conqueror  of  Naples,  obtains  the  &vor  of 
that  monarch,  and,  after  serving  him  in  the  highest  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  posts,  —  commanding  armies  in  Ger- 
many, and  mediating  between  imaginary  kings  of  England 
and  Ireland, — retires  to  the  neighborhood  of  Baia  and 
enjoys  a  serene  and  religious  old  age.^^ 

Again,  "The  House  of  Respectable  Amusements''  dtf- 
fers  from  both  of  the  preceding  fictions,  and  eihibit» 
another  variety  of  their  author's  very  flexible  tident.  It 
relates  the  frolics  of  four  gay  students  of  Salamanca,  who, 
wearied  by  their  course  of  life  at  the  University,  ccnne  to 
Madrid,  open  a  luxurious  house,  arrange  a  large  hall  for 
exhibitions,  and  invite  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  city, 
telling  stories  for  the  amusement  of  their  guests,  reciting 
ballads,  and  acting  plays  ;  —  all  of  which  constitute  the 
materials  that  fill  the  volume.  Six  tales,  however,  are 
really  the  eflfective  part  of  it ;  and  the  whole  is  abruptly 
terminated  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  most  active 
among  the  four  gay  cavaliers  who  had  arranged  these 
lenten  entertainments.^ 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  further  the  light  fic- 
tions of  Barbadillo.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  rest,  that 
"  The  Point-Device  Knight,"  in  two  parts,  is  a  grotesque 
story  in  ridicule  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  first  in  every- 
thing ;" — that  "  The  Lucky  Fool"  is  what  its  name  im- 
plies;"—  that  "Don  Diego"  consists  of  the  love-adven- 
tures, during  nine  successive  nights,  of  a  gentleman  who 


11  «B1  Caballero  Perfeto,**  liadrid,  1620,  French  court  wfth  Spftin,  and  it  conalsta 

12mo.  of  the  incredible  boftstings  of  a  Iwaggado- 

is  u  Gasa  del  Plaser  Honesto,"  Madrid,  oio,  something  like  Baron  Mnnchaosen. 

1620, 12mo.                                  ^  But  it  has  little  value  of  any  sort,  and  I 

u  *<B1  Caballero    Puntnal,^'    Primwa  mention  it  only  becanae  it  preceded  Ihe 

PartC)  Madrid,  1614  *,  Begnnda  Parte,  Ma-  fiction  of  Barbadillo  by  foor  years.    It 

drid,   1619,    12mo. .  At  the   end  of  the  should  not  be  confounded,  hotrever,  with 

second  part  is  a  play,  **  Los  Prodigies  de  a  small  yolnme  of  rery  poor  jests  bearing 

Amor."    A  woric  not  entirely  unlike  the  -nearly  the  same  title,  — "  Bodomontadas 

**  Caballero    Puntual'*     was    printed    at  Espanolas,**  —  printed  in  16Y6,  at  Venice, 

Romen  in  1610, 12mo,  called  **  Bodomonta^  in  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  German, 

das  Gastellanas."    It   is  in   Spanish,  as  M  **  Bl  Nedo  bien  Afbrtonado,"  Madrid, 

were  aiany  other  books  printed  at  that  1621,  12mo,  translated  by  Ibilip  Ayres, 

time  in  France,  firom  the  conneotion  of  the  the  Tene-inak«r,  and  printed  In  I'M, 
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always  fails  in  what  he  undertakes  ;^ — and  that  all  of 
them,  and  all  Barbadillo's  other  prodnctions,  are  within 
the  range  of  talent  of  not  a  very  high  order,  but  uncom- 
monly ductile,  and  dealing  rather  with  the  surface  of 
manners  than  with  the  secrets  of.  character  which  man- 
ners serve  to  hide.  'A  later  work,  entitied  '*  Parnassian 
Crowns  i^d  Dishes  for  the  Muses,''  consists*  of  a  medley 
of  verse  and  prose,  stories  and  dramas,  which  were  ar* 
ranged  for  the  press,  and  licensed  in  October,  1630 ;  ^*  but 
tlie  last  published  during  his  lifetime,  though  written 
earlier,  was  a  series  of  satirical  character-drawings,  enti- 
tled "  £1  Gurioao  y  Sabio  Alexandre,"  which  was  licensed 
anew  in  October,  1634,  only  a  few  monliis  before  he  died; 
During  the  life  of  Barbadillo,  and  probably  in  seme  de- 
gree from  his  example  and  success,  such  fictions  became 
frequent.  "The  Winter  Evenings"  of  Antonio  ^^ 
de  Eslava,  published  in  1609,  belong  to  this  Agroda, 
class,  but  are,  indeed,  so  early  in  their  date,  *°  **  ®^ 

u  <*  Don  Diego  deNoohe,"  Madrid,  1028,  mente,  who  deltbentelj  cbooies  a  fool, 

12mo.    Don  Diego  de  Noche  means  aoy  flrom  the  absurd  vanity  of  showing  herself 

oaTatter  who  goes  aboat  upoo  adyentore  in  off  by  oontrast,  and  is  ChoroogUy  ridiculed 

the  night,  dinn^iMd*    It  is  a  aoMqutt,  and  morttfled  for  it  In  a  series  of  diamatio 

All  nine  of  his  unhappy  adventures  occur  and    other  entertainknents  given  to   the 

in  the  night.    For  some  reason,  I  know  married  pair  by  a  par^  of  mischieTOOS 

not  what,  this  story  appears  among  the  students,  —  the  whole   ehding  with  the 

translated  works  of  Qneredo,  (Bdlnbbrgh,  open  disgrace   of  the   silly  bridegroom. 

1798,  8  Tols.  8yo,)  and,  I  believe,  may  Sach  of  these  tales  has  i)oetry  intermingled 

also  be  found  in  the  previous  translation  with  its  prose,  and  the  last  gives,  in  a 

made  by  Stevens.    There  is  a  play  with  lively  manner,  hints  how  private  theatri- 

the  same  title,  ^  Don  Diego  de  Noche,**  by  cals  were  managed  in  the  times  of  Kiillp 

Boxas  (in   Tom.  YII.  of  the   Gomedias  m.  and  IV. 

Esoogidas,   1654);  but  it  has,   I  think,  u  "  Coronas  del  Paniaso  y  Platos  de  las 

nothing  to  do  with  the  tale  of  BarfoadiUo.  Musas,**  Madrid,  1686,  12mo.     There  is 

Perhaps  two  more  fictions  of  Barbadillo,  some  resemblance  in  the  idea  to  that  of  the 

a  little  different  in  tone  firom  the  preoed-  ^  Oonvito  **  of  Dante ;  but  it  is  not  likely 

Ing,  bat  written  with  no  less  spirit,  should  that  Salas  Barbadillo  imitated  the  philo- 

be  mentioned.    The  first  is,  **  £1  Sagas  E»>  sophical  allegory  of  the  great  Italian  ma*- 

tado,  Marido  ezamlnado,**  (Madrid,  1620,  ter. '  It  is  announced   as   a  posthumous 

12mo,  ff.  156,)  a  dramatlo  story  in  three  .work,  but  the  Taaaa  is  dated  July  9, 1686, 

sets,  founded  on  the  same  idea  with  r  letch-  and  he  died  the  next  day.  Gayangos  notes 

er*s  "Bole  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wiib  ; " —  two  or  three  more  of  the  tales  of  Salas 

Sstado,  the  hero,  passing  himself  off  upon  Barbadillo,  such  as  ^  Correccion  de  Yicioe,** 

a  lady  of  fortune  as  a  manageable  fool  1615  ;<—"  EI  Subtil  Cordoves  Pedro  de  Ur- 

while  he  is  her  suitor,  but  governing  her  dema]as,**^20 }  —  **  EI  Oortesano  descor- 

with  great  spirit  as  soon  as  she  is  his  wife,  tes,'*  1621  •,  —  "  La  Sabia  Flora  Malsaba- 

The  other  is  *«  Laa  Fiestas  de  la  Boda  de  la  dllla,**  1621 )  •«•  and  **  La  Estafeta  del  Dioa 

Incasable   mal  Gasada,**   (Madrid,   1622,  Momo,**  1627.    A  list  neariy  or  quite  oom- 

l&BM,  ff.  167,)  being  the  marriage  of  a  lady  plete  may  be  found  in  Alvares  y  Baena, 

of  great  fortune,  talent,  and  aocomplish-  ioe.  dt. 
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that  they  may  have  rather  given  an  impulse  to  BarbadiUo 
than  received  one  from  him,"  But  *'  The  Twelve  Moral 
Tales''  of  Diego  de  Agreda  y  Vargas,  in  1620,  belong 
clearly  to  his  manner,^^  as  does  also  ''The  Guide  and 
Counsel  for  Strangers  at  Court/'  published  the  same 
year,  by  Lifian  y  Verdugo,  —  a  singular  series 
verdago,  of  slories,  related  by  two  elderly  gentlemen  to  a 
Tega,^uid  young  man,  in  order  to  warn  him  against  the 
**"^®"*'  dangers  of  a  gay  life  at  Madrid.^  Lope  de  Vega, 
as  usual,  followed  where  success  had  already  been  ob- 
tained by  others.  In  1621,  he  added  a  short  tale  to  his 
** Philomena,"  and,  a  little  later,  three  more  to  his  ''Cir- 
ce ; "  but  he  himself  thought  them  a  doubtful  experiment, 
and  they,  in  fact,  proved  an  unhappy  one.**  Other  per- 
sons, however,  encouraged  by  the  general  favor  that  evi- 
dently waited  on  light  and  amusing  collections  of  stories, 
crowded  more  earnestly  along  in  the  same  path ;  —  Sa- 
laear,  with  his  "Flowers  of  Recreation,"  in  1622;^ — Lu-  ' 
go,  with  his  "  Novelas,"  the  same  year  ;^ — and  Camerino, 
with  his  "  Love  Tales,"*  only  a  year  later  ;  —  all  the  last 

17  The  "•  rriinen  Parte  de  las  Nodiee  being  an  old  man ;  bat  I  find  no  nottce  of 
de  InTiemo,  por  Antonio  de  Sfllava,"  was  him  except  that  in  Antonio,  (Bib.  Not*, 
printed  at  Pamplona  in  1600,  and  at  Bma-  Tom.  I.  p.  141,)  which  gives  only  the  titles 
eds  in  1610,  ISmo }  bat,  as  was  BO  common  of  the  tales,  and  mistakes  the  year  in 
in  these  worlds  of  amnsement,  I  believe  no  which  they  were  printed.  Some  of  the 
second  part  followed.  It  is  ordered  to  be  stories,  it  may  be  added,  seem  trae,.  and 
«qHirgated  in  the  Index  of  1667,  p.  6t.  some  <A  the  sketohes  txf    manners  are 

18  (^Dooe  MoTdas   Morales    y   Bxem-  Uvely. 

plares,  por  Diego  de  Agreda  y  Vargas,"  so  Bee  anU^  Vol.  II.  pp.  184,  186,  an 

Madrid,  1620 ;   reprinted  by  one  of  his  aocoont  of  tiliese  tales  of  Lope,  and  the 

descendants,  at  Madrid,  in  1724,  12mo.  way  in  which  foar  otiiers  that  are  not  his 

Diego  de  Agreda,  of  whom   there  is   a  were  added  to  them,  and  yet  appear  in  his 

notice  in  Baena,-  (Tom.  X.  p.  881,)  was  a  eoUeoted  works,  Tom.  VIIL 

soldier  as  well  as  an  aathor,  and,  in  the  n  Literally,    Pink»    of   Becreation,  — 

tale  he  called  "  £1  Premio  de  la  Virtod,**  '<  Olayellinas  de  Becreacion,  por  Ambroeio 

relates j  apparently,  an  event  in  the  histwy  de  Salaiar,**  Boan,  1622,  limo.    He  wrote 

of  his  own  fiunily.    Others  of  his  tales  are  several  other  Spanish  works,  printed,  as 

taken  from  the  Italian.    That  of  ">  Aurelio  this  was,  in  Trance,  where  he  was  seere- 

y  Alexandra,*'  for  instance,  is  a  rifaci'  tary  to  the  qoeen.    Antonio,  Bib.  Nov., 

fMnto  of  Bandiello*8  story  of  '*  Braneo  and  Tom.  I.  p.  68. 

Juliet,**  osed  at  Jost  aboat  the  same  time  »  '*  Novelas  de  Francisco  de  Logo  y 

by  Shakespeare.  Avila,**  Madrid,  1622,  12mo. 

19  u  Quia  y  Avisos  de  For^Steros,  ete.,  ss  *(  Novelas  Amorosas  por  Joseph  Ca- 
por  et  Lioendado  Don  Antonio  Linan  y  merino,**  Madrid,  1623  and  1786,  4to. 
Verdngo,**  Madrid,  1620,  4to.  In  a-dis-  (Antonio,  Bib..  Nova,  Tom.  H.  p.  361.) 
oonrse  preceding  the  tales,  which  are  four-  He  was  an  Italian,  as  appears  from  the 
teen  in  number,  their  fiuUior  is  spoken  <rf  hint  in  Lope  de  Vega's  sonnet  prefixed  to 
as  having  written  other  works,  and  as  his  tales,  as  well  as  from  his  own  Proemio. 
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BIX  works  having  been  produced  in  three  years,  and  all 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Timoneda,  as  it  had  been  modi- 
fied by  the  genius  of  Cervantes  and  the  practical  skill  of 
Salas  Barbadillo. 

This  was  popular  success ;  but  it  was  so  much  in  one 
direction,  that  its  results  became  a  little  monotonous.  Ya- 
riety,'  therefore,  was  soon  demanded ;  Und  being  demanded 
by  l^e  voice  of  fashion,  it  was  soon  obtained.  The  new 
form,  thus  introduced,  was  not,  however,  a  violent  change. 
It  was  made  by  a  well-known  dramatic  author,  who  — 
taking  a  hint  from  the  *^  Decamerone,^'  already  in  part 
adopted  by  Barbadillo,  in  his  ''  House  of  Respectable 
Amusements  '^  —  substituted  a  theatrical  framework  to 
connect  his  separate  stories,  instead  of  the  merely  narr^ 
tive  one  used  by  Boccaccio  and  his  followers.  This  fell 
in,  happily,  with  the  passion  for  the  stage  which  then  per- 
vaded all  Spain,  and  it  was  successful. 

The  change  referred  to  is  first  found  in  the  ''Cigarrales 
de  Toledo,"  published  in  1624,  by  Gabriel  Tellez,  cigannles. 
who,  as  we  have  already  observed,,  when  he  left  *«  Toledo. 
his  convent  and  came  before  the  public  as  a  secular  au- 
thor, always  disguised  himself  under  the  name  of  Tirso  de 
Molina.  It  is  a  singular  book,  and  takes  its  name,  from  a 
word  of  Arabic  origin  peculiar  to  Toledo  ;  Gigarrcd  there 
signifying  a  small  country-house  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Uie  city,  resorted  to  only  for  recreation  and  only  in  the 
summer  season.^  At  one  of  these  houses  Tirso  supposes 
a  wedding  to  have  happened,  under  circumstances  inter- 
esting to  a  large  number  of  persons,  who,  wishing  in  con- 
sequence of  it  to  be  much  together,  agreed  to  hold  a  series 
of  entertainments  at  their  different  houses,  in  an  order  to 
be  determined  by  lot  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  of  their  company,  each  of  whom,  during  the  single 
day  of  his  authority,  should  have  supreme  control,  and  be 
responsible  for  the  amusements  of  the  whole  party. 

"BIb  Spanish,  however,  is  pure  enoagh,  oertaiidy  shall  not  contest  with  him  a  point 
except  in  those  affectakons  of  style  which  of  Arabic  learning  $  bat  would,  only  ob- 
he  shared  with  many  OastiUan  writers  of  serve  ttiat  I  took  my  idea  from  Covarru- 
his  time.  His  **  Dama  Beata,*'  a  longer  bias  ad  verb.,  and  flrom  the  larger  Diction- 
tale,  was  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1656,  ary  x>f  the  Spanish  Academy.  Indeed, 
ln4to.  I  suppose  Oayangos  admits  its  Arabic 
M  Oayangos  donbtSi  this  etymology.    I  origin,  bat  doabta  this  partiouUir  form  of' it. 
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The  "  Cigarrales  de  Toledo"  is  an  acconnt  of  these  en- 
tertainments,  consisting  of  stories  that  were  read  or  re- 
lated at  them,  poetry  that  was  recited,  and  plays  that  were 
acted,  —  in  short,  of  all  that  made  up  the  various  exhibi- 
tions and  amusements  of  the  party.  Some  portions  of  it 
are  fluent  and  harmonious  beyond  the  common  success  of 
the  age  ;  but  in  nearly  all  the  prose,  such  as  the  descrip- 
tions and  in  the  poor  contrivance  of  the  ''  Labyrinth/^  it  is 
disfigured  by  cpnceits  and  extravagances,  belonging  to  the 
follies  of  Gongorism.  The  work,  however,  pleased,  und 
Tirso  himself  prepared  another  of  the  same  kind,  called 
"  Pleasure  and  Profit,"  —  graver  and  more,  religious  in  its 
tone,  but  of  less  poetical  merit,  —  which  was  written  in 
1632,  and  printed  in  1636.  But,  though  both  were  well 
received,  neither  was  finished.  The  last  ends  with  the 
promise  of  a  second  part,  and  the  first,  which  undertakes 
to  give  an  account  of  the  entertainments  of  twenty  days, 
embraces^  in  fact,  only  five.^ 

The  style  they  adopted  was  soon  imitated.  Montalyan, 
who,  like  his  master,  never  failed  to  follow  the  indications 
of  the  popular  taste,  printed,  in  1632,  his  "  Para 
Todos,"  or  For  Everybody,  containing  the  imagi- 
nary amusements  of  a  party  of  literary  friends,  who  agreed 
to  cater  for  each  other  during  a  week,  and  whose  festivi- 
ties are  ended,  as  those  of  the  "Cigarrales"  began,  with  a 
wedding.  Some  of  its  inventions  are  very  learnedly  dull, 
—  not  a  few  passages  are  in  the  very  bad  taste  then  prev- 

K  Ba«aa,  "  Hyos  de  Madrid,"  Tom.  II.  at  Toledo  when  he  was  there  in  the  latter 

p.  267.    I  find  no  edition  of  the  *^  Cigar-  part  of  the  eighteenth  oenturyare  described 

rates  de  Toledo  "  cited  earlier  than  1061 ;  by  jiiin  as  aoythiof  but  attractive.    (Voy- 

bnt  my  copy  is  dated  Madrid,  1824,  4to,  age  en  Espagne,  1780,  Bto,  Tom.  HI.  p. 

and  is  evidently  of  the  first  publication.  823.)    They  vere  hardly  better,  I  suppose, 

Covarmblas  (ad  v«rb.  CigarrtU)  gives  the  in  the  time  of  Tirso.    But,  in  trutii,  as 

proper  meaning  of  the   vord,   which  is  Booxi^oing  has  elsewhere  noticed,  the  move 

perhaps  plain  enough  from  the  work  itself,  cultivated  and  wealthy  classes  of  Spaniards 

The  **  Deleytar  Aprovechando  **  was  re-  have  had  Uttle  taste  for  country  life.  "  lies 

printed  at  Madrid  in  -1765,  in  2  tom.  4to.  plaisirs  innocens  et  sains  de  la  campagne 

In  the  "  Cigarrales "  Tirso  promises  to  '  leur  sont  a  peu  pres   inconnus.  ....  11 

publish  twelve  novelM^  vrith  an  argument  seroit  facile  de  compter  leurs  maisons  de 

to  connect  them,  adding,  satirically,  "  Ifot  campagne,"  etc.    (Tom.  II.  p.  310.)   This, 

stolen   firom   the   Tuscans  ; "  —  but  they  perhaps,  is  connected  with  their  deficien- 

never  appeared.      The  ezcellenoe  of   his  cies  in  descriptive  poetry  and  landscape 

"Tres  Maridos  bnrlados*'  in  the  Cigarra^  painting.    See  ante.  Vol.  II.  p.  472,  note, 

le«  may  make  us  regret  their  loss.  and  Vol.  m.  p.  65. 

The  Cigarrales  which  Bourgoing  found 
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alent,  -^^  and  it  is  throughout  less  well  arranged  than  the 
account  of  the  entertainments  near  Toledo,  and  falls  less 
naturally  into  a  dramatic  framework.  But  it  shows  its 
author's  talent.  The  indiyidual  stories  are  generally  pleas- 
antly told,  especially  the  one  called  ''At  the  End  of  the 
Year  One  Thousand ; "  and,  as  a  whole,  the  *'  Para  Todos" 
was  popular,,  going  through  nine  editions  in  less  than  thir- 
ty years,  notwithstanding  a  "Very  severe  attack  on  it  by 
Quevedo.^  Its  popularity,  too,  had  the  natural  effect  of 
producing  imitations,  among  which,  in  1640,  appeared, 
"Para  Algunos,"  —  For  a  Pew, — by  Matias  de  los 
Reyes ;  *»  and  in  1661,  "  Para  Sf,"  —  For  one's  own  Self,  — 
by  Juan  Fernandez  y  Peralta.^ 

M  Baena,  Tom.  III.  p.  167.    I  o«m  the  Tided  into  Trese.DiBainos,  and  is  qnite 

ninth  edition  of  "Para  TodoB,"  AlcaliL,  elaborate.    Baena,  HUoe,  Tom.  IV.  p.  07. 

1861, 4to  *,  and  in  the  Pre&ceHo  the  first  A  poor  vork  ef  the  same  sort  by  El  Maes- 

Y(dume  of  his  Comedias,  he  says  that  six  tro  Ambrosio  Bondia  appeared  at  Zaragoea, 

editions  of  it  were  published  in  two  years,  (1651,  4to,  pp.  676,)  entitled  "  Cythara  de 

and,  upon  the  strength  of  such  encourage-  Ap<do  i  Famaso  en  Aragon,*'  ec.    It  caa- 

ment,  promises  a  second   part    But  he  sists  of  four  days'  amusements  in  a  "  casa 

was  brokea  down  by  insanity  the   next  de  reereo "  near  the  dty,  where  a  party  of 

year.    Quevedo  seems  to  have  borne  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  meet  for  the  Easter 

personal  ill-will  against  Montalvan,  whom  holidays,  and  is  a  mixture  oi  prose  and 

he  calls  *^  a  little  remnant  of  Lope  deYega,"  Terse, — dramas,  ete.,  etc.,  chiefly  in  glo- 

and  says  his  "  Para  Todos  "  is  "  like  the  ilftcation  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  —  and 

coach  firam  Alcal&  to  Madrid,  Itill  of  all  all  very  Gongoristio.    I  found  a  copy  in 

sorts  of  passengers,  including  the  worst"  the  Hot  Bibliothek,  Vienna.     (For  the 

(Obras,  Tom.  XI.  p.  129.)    Qaeredodoes  author,  see  Latassa,  Bib.  Nueva,  III.  182.) 

not  appear  among  thoe<B  who  in  1689  of-  In  the  Bibliotheca  Begia  at  Parma  I  found 

fered  verses  or  other  tributes  to  the*  mem-  a  woi'k  of  the  same  sort,  better  than  Bon- 

ory  of  Montalvan,  though  their  number  Is  dia's,  but  written  by  ajoountrynmn  of  his, 

above  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  includes,  I  MatiaA  de  Agnlrre  del  Peso  y  FeUoes.    It 

think,  nearly  (ht  quite  every  ottier  Spanish  was  printed  in  Qarago^a,  1654, 4to,  pp.  890, 

authw  of  any  note  then  living.    See  **  L&-  and  is  called  "  Navidad  de  Zaragosa.'*    li 

grimas  Panegyricas  en  la  Mueite  de  MoOf  ia  an  aoconnfe  of  four  evenings  of  the  Christ- 

talvan^'  1689.  mas  hoUdays  and  their  amusements  as 

«r  Matias  de  los  Beyes  was  the  author  provided  in  a  palace  fitted  up  for  the 

of  other  tales  besides  those  in  his  "  Pkra  occasion,  where  plays  were  acted,  poetry 

AlgunoB.**     His   **  Ouzial  del   Pamaso,**  recited,  questions  of  philosophy  discussed, 

(Madrid,  1624,  8vo,)  of  which  only  the  stories  told,  and  luxurious  suppers  eaten, 

first  part  was  published,  contains  several.  Another  part  is  promised,  but  never  ap- 

Be  also  wrote  for  the  stage.    His  **  Para  peared. 

Algunos  **  was  printed  at  Madrid,  1640,  If.  MI  have  seen  the  ^Para  81  de  Don 

218,  in  quarto,  and  is  not  111  written  for  its  Juan  Fernandez  de  Peratta"  (Zaragoaa, 

time.    It  supposes  two  persims  travelling  1661,  pp.  279)  only  in  the  Imperial  Li- 

fh>m  Madrid  on  a  yow  to  Our  Lady  of  brary  at  Yienna.    It  is  divided  into  eleven 

Ouadalnpe.    They  stop,  at  the  house  of  a  **  Discnrsoe  **  and  has  poetry  in  it,  .  an 

friend  of  one  of  chem  ;  read  a  play  of  Los  aUegory,  a  drama,  a  love  story,  etc.,  all  in 

Beyes  (BI  Agravio  Agradecido))  discuss  the  cu/tosi^le,  and  not  without  recollection 

questions  of  magic  ;  and  tell  two  long  sto-  of  the  "^  Para  Todos,**  to  which  reference  Is 

riee  connected  with  It ; — after  which  they  made  in  a  **  Carta  de  Apolo"  prefixed, 

porsae  their  journey.    The  whole  is  di-  Two  other  similar  works,  of  a  later  date, 


C«,p^,f?"»l  •i^l5'»«»  «^«^,^ 

«»>«.  p»bi^*««'».;..::^  » 1628.  „j^  j«r5 

•««»». . ,    ""ae  Ubur  d!z!"'  "Kioi  u.     """^ 


•««»». . ,    ""ae  Ubur  d!z!"'  "Kioi  u.     """^ 
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cessive  days,  to  amuse  Diana,  a  lady  who',  after  a  long 
illness,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  melancholy.** 

The  fair  sex,  too,  entered  into  the  general  fashionable 
competition.  Mariana  de  Carbajal,  a  native  of  Mananade 
Granada,  and  descended  from  the  ancient  ducal  Carbajai. 
families  of  San  Carlos  and  Rivas,'  published,  in  1638,  eight 
tales,  pleasing  both  by  their  invention  and  by  the  simpli^ 
city  of  theil^  style,  which  she  called  "Christmas  at  Ma- 
drid," or  "Evening  Amusements."**  And  in  163T  and 
164t,  Marfa  de  Zayas,  a  lady  of  the  court,  and  a  sturdy 
defender  of  women's  rights,  printed  two  collections  ;  the 
first  called  simply  "  Tales,"  and  the  last  "  Saraos,"  or 
Balls  ;  each  a  series  of  ten  stories  within  itself,  and  both 
connected  together  by  tne  entertainments  of  a  party  of 
friends  at  Christmas,  and  the  dances  and  fetes  at  the  wed- 
ding of  two  of-  their  number,  during  the  holidays  that  fol- 
lowed.** 

Again,  sli^t  Radges  in  such  fictions  were  attempted. 
Mata,  in  two  drat  tales,  called  "  The  Solitudes  j^ata, 
of  Aurelia,"   published  in  163T,  endeavored  to  «c^^/®^ 
give  them  a  more  religious  character ;  **  a!id  in  Lowunsand 
1641,  Andr4  del  Castillo,  in  six  stories  misnamed 
"  The  Masquerade  of  Taste,"  sought  to  give  thein  even 
a  lighter  tone  than  the  old  one.**    Both  found  successors. 
Lozano's  "  Solitudes  of  Life,"  which  are  four  stories  sup- 
posed to  be  told  by  a  hermit  on  the  wild  peaks  of  the 
Monserrate,  belong  to  the  first  class,  and,  notwithstanding 


St  « Auroras  de  Diana,  por  Don  Pedro  Engafiado^  I  mean,  —  though  written  b/ 

de  Castro  y  Anaya.**    He  was  a  natiye  of  **a  lady  of  the  oourt,"  is  one  of  the  most 

Mnrcia,   and  there  are  editions   of  his  gross  I  remember  to  have  read,  and  was 

**  Auroras  "  of  1632, 1637, 1640,  .and  1654«  used  by  Scarron  in  his.**  Prteaution  Inu- 

the  last  printed  at  Coimbra,  in  12mo.  tile,"  with  little  mitigation  of  its  shame- 

ss  Uariana  de    Carbajal    y   Saavedra,  less  indecency. 

(*  Noyelas   Entretenidas,*'   Madrid,   1633,  »  Qerdnimo  Femandes  de  Mata,  **  Sole- 

4to.    At  the  end  of  these  eight  stories,  she  dades  de  Aurelia,"  1688,  to  which,  in  the 

promises  a  second  part ;  and  in  the  edition  -edition  of  Madrid,  173*7,  12mo^  is  added  a 

of  1728  there  are,  in  fietct,  two  more  stories,  poor  dialogue  between  Crates  and  his  wife, 
marked  as  the  ninth  and  tenth,  but  I  think'  Hipparcha,  against  ambition  and  worldli- 

they  are  not  hers.  ness  }  originally  printed  in  1687. 

-  M  Baena,  Hijoe,  Tom.  IV.  p.  48.    Both  m  Andr6  del  Castillo,  **  La  Mogiganga 

collections    are  printed    together  in  the  del  Gusto,".  Zaragoza,  1641.    Segunda  Im- 

•edition  of  Madrid,  1796,  4to*,  — the  first  presion,  Madrid,  1734.    They  are  written 

being  called  NoveUu^  and  the  second  5a-  in  the  aflfocted  style  of  the  culton. 
root.    One  of  the  storiei,  —  El  Prevenido 
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a  somewhat  affected  style,  were  much  praised  by  Calde- 
roD,  and  went  through  at  least  six  editions  ;  ^  —  w&ile,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  between  1625  and  1649,  we  have  a 
number  of  the  freest  secular  tales,  by  Castillo  Solorzano, 
among  which  the  best  are  probably  "  The  Alleviations  of 
Cassandra,''  and  "  The  Country-House  of  Laura,"  both 
imitations  of  Castro's  "  Diana."  •* 

In  the  same  way,  the  succession  of  short  fictions  was 
continued  unbroken,  until  it  ceased  with  the  general  decay 
of  Spanish  literature  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Thus 
Many  writ.  ^®  have,  in  1641,  "  The  Various  Effects. of  Love 
enoftaies.  j^d  Fortuue,"  by  Alonso  de  Alcaic  ;  five  stories, 
such  as  may  be  imagined  *from  the  fact,  that,  in  each  of 
them,  one  of  the  five  vowels  is  entirely  omitted ; '®  —  in 


<*  OhrUt^ral  IiCMsano,  "  Soledades  de  !&  talvsn,  being  a  ooUectfon  of  dKamaa,  po- 
Vida,"  da  impresioQ,  Barcelona,  1722, 4to.  etry,  etc.,  besides  six  stories, — was  trans- 
After  the  four  connected  stories  told  by  the  lated  into  French,  And  printed  at  Paris, 
hermit,  there  follow,  in  this  edition,  six  both  In  1B83  antd  1686.  A  similar  remark 
others,  which,  thongh  separate,  are  in  the  may  be  made  about  two  other  works  <^ 
same  tone  and  style.  Losano  wrote  the  Solorzano,  -^  the  "Noches  de  Plazer," 
*^Beye8  Nuevos  de  Toledo,"  noticed  antey  (Barcelona,  1031,  12mo,  f.  210,)  which  ara 
p.  127}  the  *^  David  Persegnido,"  and  other  twelve  stories  told  to  a  party  of  friends  on 
similar  wwks ; '—  at  least,  I  believe  they  six  evenings  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  — 
are  all  by  one  person,  though  ttie  Index  and  the  "  Sala  de  Becreacion,'*  (Zaragoaa, 
Bxpurgatoritts  of  iVdO  makes  the  **  Sol&-  1649,  12mo,  pp,  352,)  which  consists  of 
dades  "  the  work  of  Gaspar  Loaano,  as  if  five  tales  and  a  play  entitled  "  La  Torre  de 
he  were  not  the  same.  I  found  also  in  the  FlorisbeUa,"  each  being  like  "  Para  Todos." 
Imperial  Libray  at  Vienna  "  Las  Persecn-  m  Alonso  de  Alcal&  y  Henera,  "  Varioa 
clones  de  Lncinda,  Dama  Yalenciana  y  SfSetos  de  Amor,*?  Lisboa,  1641,  18mo. 
tragicos  Sncesos  de  Bon  Carlos,  por  el  Doc-  He  was  a  Portuguese,  but  was  of  Spanish 
tor  -Christoval  Losano,"  Valencia,  1664,  origin,  and  wrote  Spanish  with  purity,  as 
12mo,  pp,  286  ; — a  poor  fiction,  divided  well  as  Portuguese.  (Barbosa,  Bib.  Lus., 
into  eight  Persecnciones,  like  chapters,  fid.,  Tom.  L  p.  26.)  Clemencin  cites  these 
and  containing  a  play  in  (me  of  them.  stories  of  Alcali  as  proof  of  the  richness 

M  Of  Alonso   del  Castillo   Solorzano   I  of  the  Spanish  language.    (Bd.  Don  Quix- 

have  spoken,  anttf  p.  110,  as  the  author  of  ote,  Tom.  lY.  p.  286.)    There  is  a  tale, 

picarenque  tales.    A  list  of  most  of  his  printed  by   Guevara^   called   "  Los  Tres 

works  may   be  found,  in  Antonio,  (Bib.  Hermanoe,*'  in  the  volume  with  his  ^  Dis^ 

Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  16,)  unong  which  is  a  sort  bio   Cojuelo,"   (Bfadrid,  1783,  12dio,)   in 

of  suite  with  the  following  titles :  "  Jor-  which  the  letter  A  is  omitted ;    and  in 

natUu  Alegres,"  1626  ;  ~  "  Tardes  Bntre-  1654  Fernando  Jacinto  de  Zarate  published 

tenidas,"  1625}  —  and  '*Ifoche»  de  Pla-  a  dull  love<«tory,  called  "M^ritos  disponen 

oer,"  1631.     None  of   these   had   much  Premios,  Diacurso   LIrioo,"  omitting  the 

success  }  nor,  indeed,  did  he  succeed  much  same  vowel }  —  but  the  five  tales  of  Alcali 

in  any  of  his  tales,  except  "  La  Oarduna  are  better  dooe  than  either,  though  I  can- 

de    Sevilla,"   already   noticed.     But   his  not  think  that  they  should  be  cited,  as 

"  Qumta  de  Laura  ?'  was   printed   three  they  are,  not«  only  by  Clemencin,  but  by 

times,  and  his  ^^Alivios  de  Cassandra,"  the  Spanish  Academy  in  the  Prefitoe  to 

which  first   appeared  in  1640,  —  and  is  their  Dictionary,  to  prove  the  rkduiess  oC 

something  like  the  *'  ParaTodos  "  of  Hon-  their  language. 
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1645,  "The  Warnings,  or  Erperiences,  of  Jacinto,"  by  Yv- 
llalpando,  which  may  have  been  taken  from  his  own  life, 
since  Jacinto  was  the  first  of  his  own  names  ;*^ — in  1663, 
'*  The  Festivals  of  Wit  and  Entertainments  of  Taste,"  by 
Andres  de  Prado  ;  ** — and,  in  1666,  a  series  collected  from 
diierent  authors,  by  Isidro  de  Robles,*'  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "Wonders  of  Love."  AH  these,  as 
their  names  indicate,  belong  to  one  school ;  and  although 
there  is  an  occasional  variety  in  their  individual  tones, 
some- of  them  being  humorous  and  others  sentimental, 
and  although  some  of  them  have  their  scenes  in  Spain 
and  others  in  Italy  or  Algiers,  still,  as  the  purpose  of  all 
was  only  the  lightest  amusement,  they  may  all  be  grouped 
together  and  characterized  in  the  mass,  as  of  little  value, 
and  as  falling  off  in  merit  the  nearer  they  approach  the 
period  when  such  fictions  ceased  in  the  elder  Spanish  lit- 
erature. 

One  more  variety  in  the  characteristics  of  this  style  of 
writing  in  Spain  is,  however,  so  distinct  from  the  rest, 
that  it  should  be  separately  mentioned,  —  that  which  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  Allegorical  and  Satiri- 
cal  Tale,  and  which  generally  took  the  form  of  a  andlatiricai 
Vision.      It  was,   probably,   suggested  by  the  ***** 
bold  and  original   "  Visions "  of  Quevedo ;   and  the  in- 
stance of  it  most  worthy  of  notice  is   "The  Limping 
Devil"  of  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara,   which  appeared  in 
1641.     It  is  a  short  story,  founded  on  the  idea  that  a  stu- 
dent releases  from  his  confinement,  in  a  magician's  vial, 
the  Limping  Devil,  who,  in  return  for  this  ser-  pj^i^jo 
vice,  carries  his  liberator  through  the  air,  and,  Cqjueio. 
unroofing,  as  it  were,  the  houses  of  Madrid,  during  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  shows  him  the  secrets  that  are 


«>  Jacinto  de  Villalpuido,  **  Eacannien-  toe  del  Ousto,"  Zaragoia,  1668,  870.    Six 

toa  de  Jaolnto,'*  Zoragozs,  1645.    He  was  tales. 

Harquis  of  Osera,   and    pablished  other  ^  Isidro  de  Bobles  collected  thd  **  Va^ 

works  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  rios  Bfetos  de  Amor**  (Madrid,  1666,  4to). 

after  the  appearance  of  the  ^*  Jacinto,"  They  were  pablished  again,  with  the  flre 

one  of  which,  at  least,  appeared  under  the  tales  of  Alcali,   already  noted,  in  1709, 

name  of  ^^Fabio  Clymente.**    See  antej  1719,  and  1760)  —  the  number  of  tales 

Vol.  II.  p.  487,  note.  being  thus  eleven,  with  three  "Sooesos** 

41  Literally,    Luncheons   of   Wit,   etc.  at  the  end,  —  all  of  which  then  appeared 

**  Meriendas  del  Ingenio  y  Entretenirolen-  as  the  '^  Yarios  Prodigios  de  Amor." 

VOL..   111.                          7  J 
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passiog  within.  It  is  divided  into  ten  **  Leaps/'  as  they 
afterwards  spring  from  place  to  place  in  different  parts  of 
Spain,  in  order  to  pounce  on  their  prey,  and  it  is  satirical 
throughout.  Parts  of  it  are  very  happy  ;  among  which 
may  be  selected  those  relating  to  fashionable  life,  to  the 
life  of  rogues,  and  to  that  of  men  of  letters,  in  the  large 
cities  of  Castile  and  Andalusia,  though  these,  like  the 
rest,  are  sometimes  disfigured  with  the  bad  taste  then  so 
common.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  most  amusing 
fiction,  —  partly  allegorical  and  partly  sketched  froin  liv- 
ing manners,  —  and  is  to  be  placed  among  the  more  spir- 
ited prose  satires  in  modem  literature,  both  in  its  original 
form  and  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Le  Sage,  whose  rifaci- 
mento  has  carried  it,  under  the  name  of  "  Le  Diable  Boi- 
teux,"  wherever  letters  are  known.*' 

Earlier  than  the  appearance  of  the  Limping  Devil,  how- 
ever, Polo  had  written,  in  1636,  his  "  Hospital  of  Incura- 
bles," a  direct  imitation  of  Quevedo;  and  in  1640  there 
appeared  as  his  the  "  University  of  Love,  or  School  for 
Selfishness,''  a  satire  against  mercenary  matches,  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  a  vision  of  the  University  of  Love, 
rniversidad  "w^^^re  the  fair  sex  are  brought  up  in  the  arts  of 
de  Amor,  profitable  intrigue,  and  receive  degrees  according 
to  their  progress.**     It  is,  in  general,  an  ill-managed  alle- 

4B  Antonio  (Bib.  Nor.,  Tom.  U.  p.  68)  Frandaoo  de  NaTurrete   y    Ribera,  who 

and  Montalvan  (in  the  catalogue  at  the  published,  in  1644,  his  "  Casa  de  Jnego," 

end  of  his  "  Para  Todos,"  1661,  p.  645)  to  expose  the  gambling-houses  of  his  time 

make  him  one  of  the  prinoipal  and  most  and  the  tricks  and  frauds  of  those  who 

Csshionable  dramatie  authors  of  his  time,  kept  Uiem. 

(See  ante.  Vol.  U.  p.  309.)    The  "  Diablo  **  "  Universidad  de  Amor  y  Escuela  del 

Gqjuelo  "  has  been  very  often  reprinted  in  Interes,  Verdades  Sonadas  6  Sueno  Ver- 

Spai]i8h  since  1641.    Le  Sage  published  dadero."    The  first  part  appeared  under 

his  "  Diable   Boiteux "    in  1707,  chie^y  the  name  of  Antolines  de  Piedra  Buena, 

flrom  Oaevara  *,  and  nineteen  years  after-  (author  of  ^  Oarnestolendas  de  Zaragosa,'* 

W^urds  enlarged  it  by  the  addition  of  more  1661,)  and  the  second  under  that  of  £1 

Spanish  stories  firom  Santos  and  others,  Bachiller  Gaston  Daliso  de  Orozoo ;  but 

and  more  Parisian  scandal.    In  the  mean  both  were   printed  subsequently  in  the 

time,  it  had  been  carried  upon  the  stage,  works  of  Jacinto  Polo,  and  both  appear 

where,  as  well  as  in  its  original  form,  it  together  in  a  separate  edition,  1664,  filling 

had  a  prodigious  success.  sixty-three  leaves,^  18mo,   and   including 

Gayangos  mentions  two  other  inconsider-  some  of  Polo's  poetry.    Latassa,  however, 

able  writers  of  tales,  belonging  to  this  pe-  (Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  III.  p.  62,)  makes  the 

riod,  vis. :— (1.)  Juan  Cortes  de  Tolosa,  first  part  anonymous,  and  attributes  the 

whose  continuation  of  Lasarillo,  1620,  has  second  to  Juan  Francisco  Andres  de  Us- 

already  been  noticed  in  Chap.  IV.  of  this  tarroe,  the  historian,  as  doee  also  N.  An- 

Period,  and  who  published  his  "  Discursos  tonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.   693),  who 

Morales  y  Novelas,"  in  1617 }    and  (2.)  (Tom.  II.  p.  840)  gives  the  first  part  to 
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gt)ry,  filled  with  bad  puns  and  worse  verse  ;  but  there  is 
one  passage  so  characteristic  of  Spanish  wit  in  this  form 
of  fiction,  that  it  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the 
entire  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

"  '  That  young  creature  whom  you  see  there/  said  the 
God  of  Love,  as  he  led  me  on,  '  is  the  chief  captain  of  my 
war,  the  one  that  has  brought  most  soldiers  to  my  feet, 
and  enlisted  most  men  under  my  banners.  The  elderly 
person  that  is  leading  her  along  by  the  hand  is  her  aunt.' 
'  Her  aunt,  did  you  say  ?  '  I  replied  ;  '  her  auni  f  Then 
there  is  an  end  of  all  my  love  for  her.  Thai  word  cmnt  is 
a  counter  poison  that  has  disinfected  me  entirely,  and 
quite  healed  the  wound  your  well-planted  arrow  was  be- 
ginning to  make  in  my  heart.  For,  however  much  a  man 
may  be  in  love,  there  can  be  no  doubt  an  aunt  will  always 
be  enough  to  purge  him  clean  of  it.  Inquisitive,  suspi- 
cious, envious,  —  one  or  the  other  she  cannot  fail  to  be, 
—  and  if  the  niece  have  the  luck  to  escape,  the  lover 
never  has  ;  for  if  she  is  Envious,  she  wants  him  for  her- 
self;  and  if  she  is  only  suspicious,  she  still  spoils  all 
comfort,  so  disconcerting  every  little  project,  and  so  dis- 
turbing every  little  nice  plan,  as  to  render  pleasure  itself 
unsavory.'  '  Why,  what  a  desperately  bad  opinion  you 
have  of  aunts  ?  '  said  Love.  '  To  be  sure  I  have,'  said  I. 
'  If  the  state  of  innocence  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were 
created  had .  nothing  else  to  recommend  it,  the  simple  &ct 
that  there  could  have  been  no  aunts  in  Paradise  would 
have  been  enough  for  me.  Why,  every  morning,  as  soon 
as  I  get  up,  I  cross  myself  and  say,  "  By  the  sign  of  the 
Holy  Rood,  from  all  aunts  deliver  us  this  day.  Good 
Lord !  "  And  every  time  I  repeat  the  Paternoster,  after 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  I  always  add,  —  "  nor 
into  the  way  of  aunts  either."  '  " 

The  example  of  Quevedo  was  again  followed,  partly 
in  jest,  by  Marcos  Garcia,  who  in  166T  published  Marcos 
his  "  Phlegm  of  Pedro  Hernandez,"  an  imagi-  Qareu. 

Benedictus    Buiz.      Qayangoa    ooQilnuea  somewhat  similar  work,  ^  Hospital  do  In- 

these  doubts  and  settles  nothing  •,  but  the  cnrables   y    Yiage    deste    Mundo  y  el' 

**  Universidad  de   Amor,**  he  says,   was  Otro  $ "  which  may  be  found  in  the  edition 

printed  as  early  as  1640,  with  other  works  of  1670,  pp.  220-241,  bat  was  pubUshed 

of  Polo,  and  is,  he  thinks,  inferior  to  Polo*s  as  early  as  1686. 
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nary,  but  popular  personage,  whose  arms,  according  to 
an  old  Spanish  proverb,  fell  out  of  their  sockets  from  the 
mere  lisdessness  of  their  owner.  It  is  a  vision,  in  which' 
women-servants  who  spend  their  lives  in  active  cheating, 
students  pressing  vigorously  forward  to  become  quacks 
and  pettifoggers,  spendthrift  soldiers,  and  similar  un- 
easy, unprincipled  persons  of  other  conditions,  are  con- 
trasted with  those  who,  truating  to  a  quiet  disposition^ 
float  noiselessly  down  the  current  of  life,  and  succeed 
without  an  effort  and  without  knowing  how  they  do  it. 
The  general  allegory  is  meagre  ;  but  some  of  the  individ- 
iial  sketches  are  well  imagined.^ 

-  The  person,  however,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  succeeded  best  in  this  style  of  com- 
Frsnciflco  positlou,  as  woll  as  in  tales  of  other  kinds,  was 
Bantofl.  Fraucisco  Santos,  a  native  of  Madrid,  who  died 
not  far  from  the  year  IT 00.  Between  1663  and  169T  he 
gave  to  the  world  sixteen  volumes  of  different  kinds  of 
works  for  popular  amusement  ;-^  generally  short  stories^ 
but  some  of  them  encumbered  with  allegoncal  personages 
and  tedious  mc^al  discussions.^  The  oldest  of  l^e  series, 
"  Dia  y  Noche  en  Madrid,"  or,  as  it  may  be  translated, 
Life  in  Madrid,  though  a  mere  fiction  founded  on  man* 
ners,  is  divided  into  what  the  author  terms  Eighteen  Dis- 
courses. It  opens,  as  such  Spanish  tales  are  too  apt  to 
open,  somewhat  pompously  ;  the  first  scene  describing 

tf  Marcos  Garcia,  "  La  Flema  de  Pedro  translated  Truth,    He  is  led  affcerwsrds  to 

Hemandes,  Discurso  Moral  y   Politico,*'  the  palace  and  tribunal  of  Portune,  where 

Madrid,  1657,  i2iao.    The  author  was  a  he  is  disabused  of  his  errors  ooncemii^  all 

■urgeim  of  Madrid,  and  wrote  "  Honor  de  earthly  good.    The  fiction  is  of  litUe  woxth, 

la  Medicina  j "  and  another,  "  Papelillo,"  and  the  style  is  that  of  the  school  of  Qovm 

without  his  name,  which  he  mentions  in  gora.    A  more  complete  specimen  of  G6n- 

hfs  Pr^Iogo.    (Antonio,  Bib.  Not.,  Tom.  gorism  may*  howerer,  be  found  in  a  tale 

II.  p.  88.)    He  shows,  at  the  beginning  dr  entitled  "  Pirmeza  en    los   Imposibles  | 

his  ^  Plema,"  that  he  means  to  imitate  Pinesa  en  los  Desprecios ;  escrivialo  Don 

Quetvdo  ;  but  he  has  a  good  deal  of  cul-  Baltasar    Attamirano    y    Portooarrero," 

tismo  in  his  style.    Por  the  meaning  of  (Qarago^a,  1646, 12mo,)  —  a  story  found^ 

^  Flema,"  see  Covarrubias,  ad  verb One  on  tiie  ruthless  coquetry  of  the  heroine 

more  trifle  may  here  be  mentioned;  the  andtlie  imperturbable  constancy  of  tiie 

**  Desengano  del  Hombre  en  el  Tribunal  de  hero,  who  at  last  seeks  death  in  a  naral 

la  Portuna  y  Casa  de  Descontentos,  ideado  battle  with  the  French, 

por  Don  Juan  Martines  de  Cuellar,'*  1663.  m  Alyarez  y  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid^ 

It  is  a  vision,  in  which  the  author  goes  to  Tom.  II.  p.  216.    There  is  a  coarse  edU 

the  house  of  ^  Desangaiio,"  —  ttiat  pecu-  tion  of  the  wwks  of  Santos,  in  4  torn,  4Ao^ 

Uarly  Gastilian  word,  which  may  here  be  Madrid,  1723. 
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with  too  much  elaborateness  a  procession  of  three  hun- 
dred emancipated  captives,  who  enter  Madrid  praising 
*God  and  rejoicing  at  their  release  from  the  horrors  of 
Algerine  servitude.  One  of  these  captives,  the  hero  of 
the  story,  falls  immediately  into  the  hands  of  a  shrewd 
and  not  over-honest  servant,  named  Juanillo,  who,  having 
begun  the  world  as  a  beggar,  and  risen  by  cunning  so  hx 
as  to  be  employed  in  the  capacity  of  an  inferior  servant 
by  a  fraternity  of  monks,  now  undertakes  to  make  the 
stranger  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Madrid,  serv- 
ing him  as  a  guide  wherever  he  goes,  and  interpreting  to 
him  whatever  is  most  characteristic  of  the  manners  and 
follies  of4he  capital.  Some^f  the  tales  and  sketches 
thus  introduced  are  full  of  life  and  truth,  as,  for  instance; 
those  relatiiiig  to  the  prisons,  gaming-houses,  and  hos- 
pitals, and  especially  one  in  which  a  coquotte,  meeting  a 
poor  man  at  a  bull-fight,  so  dupes  him  by  her  blandish** 
ments,  that  she  sends  him  back  penniless,  at  midnight,  to 
his  despairing  wife  and  children,  who,  anxious  and  with- 
out food,  have  been  waiting  from  the  early  morning  to 
have  him  return  with  their  dinner.  This  little  volume^ 
several  parts  of  which  have  been  freely  used  by  Le  Sage, 
ends  with  an  account  of  the  captive's  adventures  in  Italy, 
in  Spain,  and  in  Algiers,  given  by  himself  in  a  truly  na- 
tional tone,  and  with  fluency  and  spirit.^^ 

"Periquillo  "  —  another  of  these  collections  of  sketches 
and  tales,  l^ss  well  written  than  the  last,  except  in  the 
merely  narrative  portions  —  contains  an  account  of  a 
foundling,  who,  after  the  ruin  and  death  of  a  pioits  couple 
that  first  picked  him  up  at  their  door  on  a  Christmas 
morning,  begins  the  world  for  himself  as  the  leader  of  a 
blind  beggar.  From  this  condition,  which,  in  such  Span- 
ish stories;  always  seems  to  be  regarded-  as  the  lowest 
possible  in  society,  he  rises  to  be^the  servant  of  a  cava- 
lier, who  proves  to  be  a  mysterious  robber,  and  after 
escaping  from  whom  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  yet  worse 
persons,  and  is  apprehended  under  circumstances^  that 
remind  us  of  the  story  of  Dona  Mencia  in  "  Gil  Bias." 

«  **  Dia  y  Nocbe  en  Madrid,  Diflonnos    drid,  1868, 12mo )  besldet  which  khere  m 
de  lo  mat  Notable  que  en  €1  paasa,"  Ma-    edikloiu  of  1706, 1784,  efeo. 
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He,  however,  vindicates  his  innocence,  and,  being  re- 
leased from  the  fangs  of  justice,  returns,  weary  of  the 
world,  to  his  first  home,  where  he  leads  an  ascetic  life  ; 
makes  long,  pedantic  discourses  on  virtue  to  his  admiring 
townsmen ;  and  proves,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  humble  philoso- 
pher, growing  constantly  more  and  more  devout  till  the 
account  of  him  ends  at  last  with  a  prayer.  The  whole  is 
interesting  among  Spanish  works  of  fiction,  because  it  is 
evidently  written  both  in  imitation  of  the  picaresque  nov- 
els and  in  opposition  to  them  ;  since  Feriquillo,  from  the 
lowest  origin,  gets  on  by  neither  roguery  nor  cleverness^ 
but  by  honesty  and  good  faith  ;  and,  instead  of  rising  in 
the  world  land  becoming  #ioh  and  courtly,  settles  par 
tienHy  down  into  a  village  hermit,  or  a  sort  of  poor 
Christian  Diogenes.  No  doubt,  he  has  neither  the  wit 
nor  the  cunning  of  Lazarillo  ;  but  that  he  should  venture 
to  encounter  that  shrewd  little  beggar  in  any  way  make^ 
Periquillo,  at  once,  a  personage  of  some  consequence.*® 

Yet  one  more  of  the  works  of  Santos  should  be  noticed ; 
an  allegorical  tale,  called  "  Truth  on  the  Rack,  or  the  Cid 
come  to  Life  again/'  Its  general  story  is,  that  Truth,  in 
the  form  of  a  fair  woman,  is  placed  on  the  rack,  surround- 
ed by  the  Cid  and  other  forms,  that  rise  from  the  earth 
about  the  scaffold  on  which  she  is  tormented.  There  she 
is  forced  to  give  an  account  of  things  as  they  really  exist, 
or  have  existed,  and  to  discourse  concerning  shadowy  mul- 
titudes, who  pass,  in  sight  of  the  company  th^t  surrounds 
ber,  over  what  seems  to  be  a  long  bridge.  The  whole  is, 
therefor^,  a  satire  in  the  form  of  a  vision,  but  its  character 
is  consistently  sustained  only  at  ihe  beginning  and  the 
end.  The  Cid,  however,  is  much  the  same  personage 
throughout,  —  bold,  rough,  and  free-spoken.  He  is  heart- 
fly  dissatisfied  with  everything  he  finds  on  earth,  espe- 
ci£^ly  with  the  populai^  traditions  and  ballads  about  him- 
self, and  goes  back  to  his  grave  well  pleased  to  escape 
from  such  a  world,  "  which,''  he  says,  "  if  they  would  give 
it  to  me  to  live  in,  I  would  not  accept."  *• 

4  **  PerlqoUlo,    ti   de  Uw   Gallineras,**    he  was  emploiyed  to  take  eare  of  chick- 
Hadrid,  1668,  12mo.    He  gets  his  name    ens. 
firom  the  diouiDStaiioe,  that,  as  a  child,       «  *«  £l  Verdad  en  el  Potro  y  el  Old 
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Other  works  of  Santos,  like  "  The  Devil  let  loose,  or 
Truths  of  the  other  World  dreamed  about  in  this,"  and 
"  The  Live  Man  and  the  Dead  One,"  are  of  the  same  so 
with  the  last ;  ^  while  yet  others  run  even  more  to  alle- 
gory, like  his  "  Tarascas  de  Madrid,"^*  and  his  "Gigan- 
tones,"*^  suggested  by  the  huge  and  unsightly  forms  led 
about  to  amuse  or  to  frighten  the  multitude  in  the  annual 
processions  of  the  Corpus  Ohristi ;  —  the  satirical  interpre- 
tation he  gives  to  them  being,  that  worse  monsters  than 
the  Tarascas  might  be  seen  every  day  in  Madrid  by  those 
who  could  distinguish  the  sin  and  folly  that  always 
thronged  the  streets  of  that  luxurious  capital.  But 
though  such  satires  were  successful  when  they  first  ap- 
peared, they  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  so ;  partly 
because  they  abound  in  allusions  to  local  circumstances 
now  known  only  to  the  curiosity  of  antiquarians,  and 
partly  because,  in  all  respects,  they; depict  a  state  of 
society  and  manners  of  which  hardly  a  vestige  remains. 

Santos  is  the  last  of  the  writers  of  Spanish  tales  pre- 
vious to  the  eighteenth  century  that  needs  to  be  noticed.*" 

• 

Beaoscitado,"  Madrid,  1670,   12mo,  and  added  eyen  to  the  "Roinanoero  del  Cid," 

again,  1686.    The  ballads  cited  or  repeated  Keller,  StuUgard,  1840,  which  Is  the  motft 

in  this  volume,  as  the  popular  ballads  sung  ample  of  all  the  collections  on  the  Cid. 

in  the  streets  in  honor  of  the  Old,  are,  it  is  ^  "  El   Diablo  anda  Soelto,"  (Hadrid, 

carious  to  observe,  not  always  to  be  found  1677^  and  "  El  Vivo  j  d  Difunto,'*  (1692,) 

in  any  of  the  Bomanceros.    Thus,  the  one  are  both  very  curious  fictions, 

on  the  insult  to  the  Oid's  father  begins,  —  ^^  "  Las  Tarascas  de  Madrid  y  Tribunal 

Espantoso,'*  Madrid,  1664,  Valencia,  1694, 

Diego  Iiaines,  el  padre  etc.    "  La  Tarasca  de  Tarfco  en  el  Mesob 

DeBodrigoelCartellMO,  ^g,  inflerno   y  Dias  de  Fiestas   por   la 

Cuidando  en  la  mengua  grsnde  _,    .     ,,  ,,  ^  .,    ,<,•,«   ■«.  i      .     imnA      — 

Hecha  a  un  hombre  de  .a  grado,  etc.  Noche,"  Madrid,  1671,  Valencia,  1694,  an 

9  ed.  1688.  ^^fSBxa  interesting,  partly  becatise  they  con- 
tain anecdotes  fuid  sketches  that  serve  lo 

It  is  quite  different  from  the  ballad  on  the  explain  the  popular  religious  theatre, 

same  subject  in  any  of  the  ballad-books.  '^  "  Los  Giganto'nes  de  Madrid  por  d»- 

So  is  the  one  at  p.  88,  upon  the  death  of  ftiera,** Bladrld,  1666,  12mo.    "El  no  im- 

Count  Lozano,  as  well  as  the  one  at  p.  105,  porta  de  Espana  "  (Madrid,  1608, 12mo,  pp. 

upon  the  Gid's  insult  to  the  Pope  at  Borne.  269)  is  another  of  the  same  sort,  idiowinf , 

On  hearing  the  last  sung  in  the  streets,  tHo  in  a  sort  of  dream,  that  your  true  Spaniard 

Cid  is  made,  in  the  story,  to  cry  out,'**  Is  has  a  **no  matter"  for  everything.    It  Is 

it  pretended  I  was  ever  guilty  of  such  divided  into  twelve  hours,  and  the  doctrliw 

eflt'ontery?    I,  whom  God  made  a  Gas-  it  Inculcates  is  that  this  carelessness,  which 

tilian,—/ treat  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  illustrates  every  hour  of  the  day,  ruins 

Churcji  BO  ?  —  /  be  guUty  of  such  folly  ?  everything,  —  « tlene  perdldo  el  mundo.»» 

By  St  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Lasarus,  «  The  Spanish  tales  of  the  middle  and 

with  whom  I  held  converse  on  earth,  you*  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  are 

lie,  base  ballad-singer  ! "    Several  ballads  much  inflected  with  the  fltlse  taste  of  cut- 

might  be  taken   from  this  volume   and  tiamof  no  portion  dt  Spanish  literature 
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But  though  the  number  we  have  gone  over  is  large  for  the 
length  of  the  period  in  which  they  appeared,  not  a  few 
vastnum-  othors  might  be  added.  The  pastoral  romances 
Bp?nirii  frpoi  *1*®  ^i"*®  ^^  Montemayor  are  full  of  them ; 
taica.  -^;4he  "Galatea"  of  Cervantes,  and  the  "Arca- 

dia "  of  Lop^Lde  Vega,  being  little  more  than  a  series  of 
such  stories,  wightly  bound  together  by  yet  another  that 
connects  them  all.  So  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  picor 
resqite  fictions,  like  "Guzman  de  Alfarache"  and  "Marcos 
de  Obregon ; ''  —  and  so  are  such  serious  fictions  as  "  The 
Wars  of  Granada"  and  "The  Spanish  Gerardo."  The 
popular  drama,  too,  was  near  akin  to  the  whole  ;  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Timoneda,  whose  stories,  before 
he  produced  them  as  tales,  had  already  been  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  farces  on  the  rude  stage  of  the  public  squares ; 
and  In  the  case  of  Cervantes,  who  not  only  put  part  of  his 
tale  of  "  The  Captive"  in  " Don  Quixote"  into  his  second 
play  of  "  Life  in  Algiers,"  but  constructed  his  story  of 
"The  Liberal  Lover"  almost  wholly  out  of  his  earlier 
play  on  the  same  subject.  Indeed,  Spain,  during  the  pe- 
^  riod  we  have  gone  over,  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  this  class 
of  fictions,  - — not  only  producing  them  in  great  numbers* 
and  strongly  marked  with  the  popular  character,  but  car- 
rying their  tone  into  the  longer  romances  and  upon  the 
stage  to  a  degree  quite  unknown  elsewhere.** 


m«re  go.    As  #e  approadi  the  end  of  the  Montalvan,  fientoe,  and  Balas  BarbedfUov 

oeotory,  not  one,  I  think,  Is  free  from  it  bat  a  little  too  long. 

Mad.  d'Aolnoy,    hoveTer,  who  was    in  m  lujy  is  the  only  oonntiy  that  can 

Spain  in  1079  -  80,  and  who  certainly  was  enter  into  oompetiUon  with  Spain  in  tbo 

a  good  judge  in  such  matters,  admired  department  of  tales  during  the  sixteenth 

them  very  much.    ^  L*on  doit  convenir,"  and  seventeenth  centuries.    Indeed,  I  am 

she  says,  when  speaking  of  the  Spaniards  not  certain,  considering  the  short  period 

and  their  noveteuj  **  qu'ils  ont  nn  g^nie  (a  little  more  than  a  century)  during  which 

particulier  pour  ces   sortes   d'ouvrages.**  Spanish  tales  were  fashionable,   that  as 

(Voyage,  Tom.  III.   p.  117.)     And   she  many  in  proportion  were  not  produced  aa 

POmiises  to  send  home  to  her  friends  in  were  produced  of  Italian  tales  in  Italy 

France  specimens  of  these  charming  tales,  during  the  long    period — fbur  centuries 

The  truth  is,  she  had  already  done  it.    In  and  a  half—  in  which  they  have  now  been 

her  foorth  letter,  at  the  end  of  her  first  prevalent  there.    And  if,  to  the  Spanish 

Tolome,  the  story  of  the  Marchioness  de  tales  found  in  books  professing  and  no4 

toe  Bios  is  a  mere  fiction  in  the  Spanish  professing  to  be  collections  of  them,  we 

manner  j   and,  afterwanls,   in  1602,   she  add  the  thousands   used   up   in  Spanish 

printed  four  other  stories,  under  the  title  .  dramas,  to  which  the  elder  Italian  theatre 

"  Historic  nonyelle  de  la  Cour  d'Espagne }  ^  offers  no  counterpart,  I  suppose  there  •  can 

— Tery  good  imitations  of  the  novelaa  of  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  there  are  really 
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•  The  most  striking  circumstance,  however,  connected 
with  the  history  of  all  romantic  fiction  in  Spain,  j^^  ^^_ 
—  whatever  form  it  assumed,  —  is  its  early  ap-  **®^  ^"•y- 
pearance,  and  its  early  decay>  The  story  of  "Amadis" 
filled  the  world  with  its  fame,  when  no  other  Spanish 
prose  romance  of  chivalry  was  heard  of;  and,  what  is 
singular,  though  the  oldest  of  its  class,  it  still  remains  the 
best-written  in  any  language ;  —  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  book  that  overthrew  this  same  Amadis,  with  all  his 
chivalry,  is  the  "Don  Quixote;"  again,  the  oldest  and 
best  of  all  similar  works,  and  one  that  is  still  read  and 
admired  by  thousands  who  know  nothing  of  the  shadowy 
multitudes  it  destroyed,  except  what  its  great  author  tells 
them.  The  "Conde  Lucanor"  is  older  than  the  "Decar 
merone."  The  "  Diana"  of  Montemayor  soon  eclipsed  its 
Italian  prototype  in  popularity,  and,  for  a  time,  shone  with- 
out a  successful  rival  of  its  class  throughout  Europe.  The 
picaresque  stories,  exclusively  Spanish  in  their  origin,  and 
the  multitudes  of  tales  that  followed  them  with  attributes 
hardly  less  separate  and  national,  never  lose  their  Spanish 
air  and  costume,  even  in  the  most  successful  of  their  for- 
eign imitations.  Taken  together,  the  number  of  these  fic- 
tions is  very  great ;  —  so  great,  that  their  mass  may  well 
be  called  enormous.  But  what  is  more  remarkable  than 
their  multitude  is  the  fact,  that  they  were  produced  when 
the  rest  of  Europe,  with  a  partial  exception  in  favor  of 
Italy,  was  not  yet  awakened  to  corresponding  efforts  of 
the  imagination  ;  befdre  Madame  de  Lafayette  had  pub- 
lished her  "  Zayde;"  before  Sidney's  "Arcadia"  had  ap- 
peared, or  D'Urfe's  "  Astrea,"  or  Corneille's  "Cid,"  or  Le 
Sage's  "Gil  Bias."  In  short,  they  were  at  the  height  of 
their  fame,  just  at  the  period  when  the  Hdtel  de  Bam- 
bouillet  reigned  supreme  over  the  taste  of  France,  and 
when  Hardy >  following  the  indications  of  the  public  will 

more  Spanish  fictions  qf  this  class  in  ex-  should  settie  it  diflferently.    But,  in  any 

istence  than  there  are  Italian.    If,  how-  event,  when  speaking  of  the  Italian  no- 

ever,  we  were  to  settle  the  point  only  by  a  velUy  we  should    remember,   that,    until 

comparison  of  the  meagre  and  imperfect  very  lately,  the  whole  spirit  and  power  at 

catalogues  of  Spanish  stories  In  Antonio's  fiction  in  Italy,  so  to  speak,  hare  been 

BibHotheca  with  the  admirably  complete  token  from  the  theatre  and  ronuuioes,  and 

one  of  Italian  stories  in  the  **  Bibliografla  cast  into  these  short  tales, 
delle  NoTelle  Italiane,'*   by   Oamba,  we 

7* 
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and  the  example  of  his  rivals,  could  do  no  better  than 
bring  out  upon  the  stage  of  Paris  nearly  every  one  of  the 
tales  of  Cervantes,  and  many  of  those  of  Cervantes's  rivals 
and  contemporaries.^ 

But  civilization  and  manners  advanced  in  the  rest  of 
They  fidi  Europo  rapidly  from  this  momept,  and  paused  in 
^'*^'  Spain.  Madrid,  instead  of  sending  its  influences 
to  France,  began  itself  to  acknoivledge  the  control  of 
French  literature  and  refinement.  The  creative  spirit, 
therefore,  ceased  in  Spanish  romantic  fiction,  and,  as'  we 
shall  presently  see,  a  spirit  of  French  imitation  took  its 
place." 

u  PallraBqne,  Histoire  Compare,  Tom.  may  be   found  in  Volume    XKXni.  of 

n.  c.  8.  Bibadeneyra*8   Biblioteca,   1854,   with   a 

M  A  oolleeilon  of  Spuiish  stories  and  good  historical  and  critical  essay  on  tUto 

tales  at  different  kinds,  all  of  which,  I  style  of  writixig  by  Bostaqoio  Femandfls 

beliere,  have  been  noticed  in  this  History,  de  Nayarreto. 
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We  shall  hardly  look  for  forensic  or  deliberative  elo- 
quence in  Spain.  The  whole  constitution  of  things  there, 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country, 
and,  perhaps  we  should  add,  the  very  genius  of  the  peo-> 
pie,  were  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of  a  plant  like  this, 
which  flourishes  only  in  the  soil  of  freedom.* 

The  Spanish  tribunals,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  whether  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  j^^renaic 
administration  of  justice,  or  in  the  dark  proceed-  eioq««n«o- 
ings  of  the  Inquisition,  took  less  cognizance  of  the  influ- 
ences of  eloquence  than  those  of  any  other  Christian  coun- 
try of  modern  times.  They  dealt  with  the  wheel  and  the 
fagot,  —  not  with  the  spirit  of  persuasion.  Nor  was  this 
spirit  truly  known  or  favored  in  the  political  assemblies 
of  the  kingdom,  though  it  was  not  supplanted  there  by 
the  formidable  instruments  familiar  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. In  the  ancient  Cortes  of  Castile,  and  still  more  in 
those  of  Aragon,  there  may  have  been  discussions  which 
were  raised  by  their  fervor  to  something  like  what  we 
now  call  deliberative  eloquence^  We  have,  in  fact,  inti- 
mations of  such  discussions  in  the  old  chronicles  ;  espe- 

1  A  person  calling  himself  Don  Oabriel  goyemment  as  under  another,  —  under  a 

Garcia  Caballero  paUished  at  Ifadrid,  in  despotism  as  under  a  republic.    The  do»> 

1770,  a  pamphlet  entitled  **'Di8Curso  sobre  trine  was  fitted  to  the  latitude  in  which  it 

la  Eloquencia  del  Foro,"  in  which  he  denied  was  taught,  but  no  eloquence  appeared  in 

an  the  old  te^hings  of  Cicero  and  Quin-  Spain  till  the  Cortes  were  reTired  after  the 

tilian,  and  maintained  that  eloquence  can  French  came, 
be  as  well  cultivated  under  one  form  of 
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cially  in  those  that  record*  the  troubles  and  violence  of  the 
great  nobles  in  the  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and  Henry 
the  Fourth.  But  a  free,  living  debate  on  a  great  political 
principle,  or  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  conntry,  —  such  a  debate  as  sometimes  shook 
'the  popular  assemblies  of  antiquity,  and  in  modern  times 
has  often  controlled  the  destinies  of  Christendom,  —  was, 
in  Spain,  a  thing  absolutely  unknown. 

Even  the  grave  and  dry  discussions  to  which  the  pres- 
sure of  affairs  gave  rise,  were  rare  and  accidental.  There 
was  no  training  for  them  ;  and  they  could  be  followed  by 
none  of  the  great  practical  results  that  are  at  once  the 
only  sufficient  motive  and  reward  that  can  make  them 
enter  freely  into  the  institutions  of  a  state.  Indeed,  what- 
ever there  was  of  discussion  in  any  open  assembly  could 
occur  only  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  monarchy,  when  the 
language  and  culture  of  the  nation  were  still  too  little  ad- 
vanced to  produce  specimens  of  carefiil  debate ;  for  from 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  days  of  the  G(h 
munidades,  the  Cortes  were  gradually  restrained  in  their 
privileges,  until  at  last  they  ceased  to  be  anything  but  a 
part  of  the  pageantry  of  the  empire,  and  served  only  to 
record  the  laws  they  should  themselves  have  discussed 
and  modelled.  From  this  period,  all  opportunity  for  the 
growth  of  political  eloquence  in  Spain  was  lost.  It  would 
have  been  no  more  tolerated  by  one  of  the  Philips  than 
Lutheranism. 

The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  was  checked  by  similar 
Pnjpit  causes,  but  in  a  different  way.  The  Catholic  re- 
tioquenoe.  ligion  has  maintained  in  Spain,  down  to  a  late 
period,  more  than  it  has  in  any  other  country,  the  charac- 
ter it  had  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  been  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  a  religion  of  mysteries,  of  forms,  and 
of  penance  ;  —  a  religion,  therefore,  in  which  such  modes 
of  moving  the  understanding  and  the  heart  as  have  pre- 
vailed in  France  and  Englan<f  since  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  have  been  rarely  attempted,  and  never 
with  great  success. 

If  any.  exception  is  to  be  made  to  this  remark,  it  must 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Luis  de  Leon  and  in  that  of  Luis 
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de  Granada.  Of  the  first  we  have  already  spoken.  He 
printed,  indeed/  no  sermons  as  sueh  ;  but  he  in-  ^uisde 
serted  in  his  other  works,  and  especially  in  his  ^^^ 
"  Names  of  Christ ''  and  in  his  "  Perfect  Wife,"  long  decla- 
mations, sometimes  preceded  by  a  text  and  sometimes 
not,  but  regularly  divided  into  heads,  and  wearing  the 
general  appearance  and  attributes  of  religious  discourses. 
These,  since  they  were  printed  as  early  as  1584,  may  be 
accounted  the  earliest  specimens  of  a  higher  Spanish 
eloquence  fitted  for  the  pulpit,  and,  if  not  actually  deliv- 
ered, are  still  worthy  of  notice.^ 

The  case  of  Luis  de  Granada  is  one  more  directly  in 
point.  That  remarkable  man  was  head  of  the  j^^^^  ^^ 
Dominican  order,  or  the  order  of  th«  Preaching  Qn««»da. 
Monks,  so  that  both  his  place  and  his  profession  led  him 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  But,  be- 
sides this,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  it  with  the 
strong  preference  of  genius,  preaching  extemporaneously, 
it  is  said,  with  great  power  and  unction.  In  16T6,  he  pub- 
lished a  Latin  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  ; 
and  in  1595,  after  his  death,  his  friends  printed,  in  addition 
to  those  published  during  his  lifetime,  fourteen  of  his  more 
formal  discourses,  in  which  he  has  been  thought,  not  only 
to  have  given  a  full  illustration  of  the  precepts  he  incul- 
cated, but  to  have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  eloquence  to  wl#ch  he  devoted  so  much  of  his 
life.» 

They  are  in  a  bold  and  affluent  style,  —  somewhat  mys- 
tical, as  were  his  own  religious  tendencies,  —  and  often 
more  declamatory  than  seems  in  keeping  with  the  severe 
and  solemn  nature  of  their  subjects  ;  but  they  are  written 
with  remarkable  purity  of  idiom,  and  breathe  everywhere 


>  The  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  foundations  of  the  Castilian  in  the  Latin, 

most  beautiful,  specimen  is  in  the  first  boolc  and  so  tended  both  to  enrich  and  purify  it. 

of  **  The  Names  of  Christ ; "  the  text  bein^  Indeed,  their  influence  was  so  great  in  the 

ftom  Isaiah  ix.  6 :  *^  The  everlasting  Fa-  reign  of  Philip  II.  as  to  make,  if  not  a 

ther.'*  reyolution  in  their  native  language,  at  least 

8  It  should  be  observed,  that. Luis  de  distinctly  to  modify.it.    How  many  words 

Oranada  was  one  of  those  distinguished  of  later  origin  it  was  at  first  necessary  to 

writers  who,  by  their  example;  discouraged  explain  we  have  already  seen,  Vol.  II.  p. 

the  use  of  words  derived  fh)m  the  Arabic,  22,  note,  and  elsewhere. 
and  resorted  more  and  more  to  the  true 
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the  Spirit  of  the  religion  that  was  so  deeply  impressed 
oil  his  age  and  country.  Perhaps  a  more  characteristic 
specimen  of  Spanish  eloquence  can  hardly  be  found,  than 
that  in  which  Luis  de  Granada  describes  the  resurrection 
of  the  Saviour  ;  adding  to  it  his  descent  into  hell  to  rescue 
the  souls  of 'the  righteous  who  were  pining  there  because 
they  had  died  before  his  great  sacrifice  was  completed,  — 
a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  capable  of  high  poetical 
ornament;  and  one  which,  from  the  time  of  Dante,  haa 
been  often  set  forth  with  the  most  solemn  effect. 

''On  that  glorious  day,''  exclaims  Luis  de  Granada,  in 
his  sermon  on  the  Resurrection,  "the  sun  shone  more 
brightly  than  on  all  others,  serving  its  Lord  in  dutiful 
splendor  amidst  his«^ rejoicings,  as  it  had  served  him  in 
darkness  through  his  sufferings.  The  heavens,  which  had 
been  veiled  in  mourning  to  hide  his  agonies,  were  now 
bright  with  redoubled  glory  as  they  saw  him  rise  conquer- 
ing from  the  grave.  And  who  would  not  rejoice  in  such 
a  day  ?  The  whole  humanity  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  it ;  all 
the  disciples  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  it  ;  heaven  rejoiced, 
earth  rejoiced ;  hell  itself  shared  in  the  general  jubilee. 
For  the  triumphant  Prince  descended  into  its  depths, 
clothed  with  splendor  and  might.  The  everlasting  dark- 
ness grew  bright  before  his  steps ;  the  eternal  lamenta^ 
tions  ceased ;  the  realms  of  torment  paused  at  his  ap- 
proach. The  princes  of  Edom  were  disturbed,  and  the 
mighty  men  of  Moab  trembled,  and  they  that  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  were  filled  with  fear.  And  the  multitude 
of  the  suffering  murmured  and  said,  '  Who  is  this  mighty 
one,  so  resplendent,  so  powerful  ?  Never  before  was  his 
likeness  seen  in  these  realms  of  hell ;  never  hath  the  trib- 
utary world  sent  such  an  one  to  these  depths,  —  one  who 
demands  judgment,  "not  a  debtor ;  one  who  fills  us  with 
dread,  not  one  guilty  like  ourselves  ;  a  judge,  and  not  a 
culprit ;  a  conqueror,  not  a  sinner.  Say,  where  were  our 
watchmen  and  our  guards,  when  he  burst  in  victory  on 
-*  our  barred  gates  ?  By  what  might  has  he  entered  ?  And 
who  is  he,  that  can  do  these  thingd  ?  If  he  were  guilty, 
he  were  not  thus  bold  ;  if  the  shade  of  sin  lay  on  his  soul, 
how  could  our  darkness  be  made  bright  with  his  glory  ? 
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If  he  be  God,  why  should  hell  receive  him  ?  and  if  he*  be 
man,  whence  hath  he  this  might  ?  If  he  be  God,  why 
dwelt  he  in  the  grave  ?  and  if  man,  by  what  authority 
would  he  thus  lay  waste  our  abodes  ? 

"  Thus  ifiurmured  the  vassals  of  hell,  as  the  Conqueror 
entered  in  glory  to  free  his  chosen  captives.  For  there 
stood  they,  all  assembled  together,  —  all  the  souls  of  the 
just,  who  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  till  that  day 
had  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  grave  ;  all  the  proph- 
ets and  men  of  might  who  had  glorified  the  Lord  in  the 
manifold  agonies  of  martyrdom  ;  —  a  glorious  company  I 
—  a  mighty  treasure  I  —  the  richest  inheritance  of  Christ's 
triumph  I  For  there  stood  the  two  original  parents  of  the 
generations  of  mankind,  —  the  first  in  sin  and  the  first  in 
faith  and  hope.  There  stood  that  aged  saint  who  rescued 
in  the  ark  of  safety  those  that  repeopled  Hie  world  when 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  were  spent.  There  stood  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  who  first  received  by  merit  the  reve- 
lation of  God's  will,  and  wore,  in  his  person,  the  marks 
of  his  election.  There  stood  his  obedient  son,  who,  bear- 
ing on  his  shoiilders  the  wood  of  his  own  sacrifice,  showed 
forth  the  redemption  of  the  world.  There  stood  the  holy 
progenitor  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  who,  winning  -his  fa- 
ther's blessing  in  the  stranger  guise  of  another's  garb,  set, 
forth  the  mystery  of  the  humanity  and  incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Word.  There  stood  also,  as  it  were  guests 
newly  arrived  in  that  strange  land,  fhe  Holy  Baptist  and 
the  blessed  Simeon,  who  prayed  that  he  might  not  be 
taken  from  the  earth  till  with  his  own  eyes  he  had  seen 
its  salvation  ;  who  received  it  in  his  arms,*  and  sang  gen- 
tly its  canticle  of  peace.  And  there,  too,  found  a  place 
the  poor  Lazarus  of  the  Gospel,  who,  for  the  patience 
with  which  he  bore  his  wounds,  deserved  to  join  so  noble 
a  company,  'and  share  its  longing  hopes.  And  all  this 
multitude  of  sanctified  spirits  stood  there  mourning  and 
grieving  for  this  day  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  and 
as  the  leader  of  them  all,  the  holy  king  and  prophet  re- 
p(>ated  without  ceasing  his  ancient  lamentation  :  '  As  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul 
after  thee,  0  God !     My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day 
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anJ  night,  while  they  continually  say  unto  me.  Where  is 
thy  God  ?  '  0  blessed  and  holy  king,  if  this  bo  the  cause 
of  thy  lamentation,  let  it  cease  forever ;  for  behold  thy 
God  !  behold  thy  Saviour  I  Change,  then,  thy  chant,  and 
sing  as  thou  wast  wont  to  sing  of  old :  *  Lord,  thou  hast 
been  favorable  unto  thy  land  ;  thou  hast  pardoned  the  of- 
fences of  thy  people  ;  thou  hast  hidden  thy  face  from  the 
multitude  of  their  sins.'  "  * 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  select  a  more  striking  example 
than  this  of  the  peculiar  rhetoric  that  was  most  sought 
in  the  Spanish  pulpit.  But  the  portions  of  equal  merit 
are  few,  and  the  amount  of  the  whole  is  small.  After  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  affected  style 
of  Gdngora  and  the  conceits  of  the  school  of  Le^esma 
Cuitismo  In  ^oxmd  their  way  into  the  churches  generally, 
eloquence,  qj^^  especially  iuto  the  churches  of  Madrid. 
This  was  natural.  No  persons  depended  more  on  the 
voice  of  fashion  than  the  preachers  of  the  court  and  the 
capital,  and  the  fashion  of  both  was  thoroughly  infected 


4  See  the  accounts  of  Luis  de  Qranada 
in  Antonio,  and  in  the  Preface  to  the 
"•  Guia  de  Pecadores,"  Madrid,  1781, 2  torn. 
870.  HiB  ^treatise  on  pulpit  eloquence, 
entitled  ***Rhetor{cas  EceleeiastlcBS,  Biv« 
^de  Ratione  Concionandi,  Libri  Sex,"  was 
*yalued  in  other  countries.  An  edition  of 
it,  Cologne,  1011,  12mo,  fills  above  500 
closely  printed  pages.  It  is  somewhat- re- 
markable, that,  besides  the  sermon  on  the 
Resurrection,  from  which  the  extract  I 
hare  translated  was  made,  one  of  the  best 
of  his  meditations,  that  entitled  "  De  la 
Alegria  de  loe  Santos  Padres,"  is  on  the 
same  suktiect.  He  was  b<Nm  in  1504,  and 
died  in  1688. 

Two  other  of  his  works — the  only  trans- 
lations, I  betieye,  that  he  ever  made — 
may  deserve  notice.  The  first  is  the  trea- 
tise "  De  Imitatlone,"  attributed  to  Thomas 
&  Kempis,  which  Luis  de  Oranada  pub- 
lished in  1567,  altering  it,  however,  and 
prefixing  to  it  a  short  but  beautiful  and 
moving  Preface.  The  other,  which  ap- 
peared in  1568,  is  the  "  Scala  Paradisi  "  of 
John,  a  Greek  monk  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the 
sixth  century,  who  obtained  the  name  of 
Johannes  Clymacns  firom  KXi/uxs,  —  the 
title  of  his  book  in  the  original.  Both  are 
as  characteristic  of  Ltds   de    Granada's 


mind  and  afitetions  as  most  of  his  oVs 
works. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  state  that 
the  "  Scala  Paradisi "  enjoyed  two  other 
remarkable  distinctions  in  the  Spanish 
language.  In  1504  it  was,  by  order  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  printed  at  l^oledo  in  au 
anonymous  CastiUan  version  of  much  merit 
as  to  its  style,  making  a  luxurious  folio  of 
a  hundred  leaves,  copies  of  which,  as  early 
as  1560,  had  already  become  very  rare, 
and  of  which  the  one  I  possess  is  the  only 
one  of  which  I  have  any  notice.  Q*  Pancis- 
simi  nunc  inveniuntnr  et  sni  pretlum  rari- 
tate  adaugent,"  says  Alvares  Gomes,  De 
Rebus  Gestis  a  Pr.  Ximenio,  1569,  f.  10.) 
The  other  distinction  of  the  **  Scala  Para- 
disi "  is,  thai,  in  a  translation  made  by 
Fr.  Juan  de  Estrada,  it  was  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  Mexico,  and  therefore  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  the  New  World, 
having  appeared  in  1532,  (N.  Ant.,  Bib. 
Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  686,  and  Pellicer,  Bib.  de 
Trad.,  Tom.  II.  p.  120.)  The  existence  of 
an  earlier  Spanish  translation  has  been 
denied,  because  the  one  printed  by  order 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes  is  so  nearly  unknown. 
Luis  de  Granada,  I  think,  however,  n^ust 
have  known  it. 
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with  the  Dew  doctrioes.  Paravicino,  at  this  period,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  preachers  *;  himself  a  poet  de- 
voted to  the  afiectations  of  Gdngora;  a  man  of  wit,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  courtier.  From  1616  he  was, 
during  twenty  years,  pulpit  orator  to  Philip  the  ^*'*°*** 
Third  and  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  enjoyed,  as  such,  a  kind 
and  degree  of  popularity  before  unknown.*  As  might 
have  been  expected,  he  had  many  followers,  each  of 
whom  sought  to  have  a  fashionable  audience.  Such  audi- 
ences were  soon  systematically  provided.  They  were,  in 
fact,  collected,  arranged,  and  seated  by  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  preacher  himself,  —  generally  by  those 
who,  from  their  ecclesiastical  relations,  had  an  interest  in 
his  success  ;  and  then  the  crowds  thus  gathered  were 
induced  in  different  ways  to  express  their  approbation  of 
the  more  elaborate  passages  in  his  discourse.  From  this 
time,  and  in  this  way,  religious  dignity  disappeared  from 
the  Spanish  pulpit,  and  whatever  there  was  of  value  in 
its  eloquence  was  confined  to  two  forms,  —  the  learned 
discussions,  often  in  Latin,  addressed  to  bcfdies  of  ecclesi- 
astics, and  the  extemporaneous  exhortations  addressed  to 
the  lower  classes  ;  —  the  latter  popular  and  vehement  in 
their  tone,  and,  by  their  coarseness,  often  unworthy  of 
the  solemn  subjects  they  touched.^ 

ft  While  Paravidno  was  at  the  height  of  by  an  anonymons  writer,  who  accnsed  him 

his  Sttcoess,  a  modest  treatise  op  Pulpit  of  plagiarism  as  well  as  bad  taste,  and  It 

Oratory,  chiefly  with  reference  to  its  re-  was  defended  by  Juan  de  Janregui  in  a 

ligions  character,  appeared,  in  which  the  tract,  the   same  year,   dedicated  to   the 

evititmo  of  the  time  is  treated  with  great  Conde  Duque  de  OllTares.    See  Spanish 

severity,  as  a  mere  result  of  personal  Canity,  translation   eS  this   History,   Tom.    m. 

which,  in  many  cases,  I  doubt  not,  it  was.  p.  562.    The  fact,  however,  that  Capmany, 

See  **  Sumnlas  de  Bocumentos  de  la  Pre-  in  his  five  important  volumes  devoted  to 

dicacion   Evangelica,  por   el  P.   Maestro  Spanish   eloquence,   ("Teatro    Historico- 

Juan  Aodrigues,  Presbitero,"  Sevilla,  1640,  critico  de  la  Eloquencia  Espauola,"  Ma- 

4to,  Chap.  X.  drid,  1786-94,  6  tom.,  8vo,)  has  been  able 

*  Por   Paravicino,  and  his  school,  see  to  find  nothing  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

Bedano  (Parnaso    Sspanol,    Tom.    V.    p.  either  in  the  way  of  forensic  orations  or 

zlviiiOt  Baena  (Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  II.  popular  pulpit  eloquence,  with  which  to 

p.  389),  and  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  fill  his  pages,  but  is  obliged  to  resort  to 

p.  612),  who  speaks  as  if  he  had  often  the  eloquent  prose  of  history  and  philoso- 

beard   Paravicino's   eloquence,   and    wit-  phy,  of    ethics  and  religious  asceticism, 

nessed  its  effects.    E  contra  is  Pigueroa,  tells  at  once,  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken, 

who,inhi8MPasagero,"(l617,  AlivioIY.,)  the  tale  of  the  deficiencies  in  Castilian 

is  severe  npon  the  preachers  and  audiences  eloquence,  as  the  word  eioquence  is  un- 

of  Madrid.    Paravloino's  ^  Panegyrico  Fa-  derstood  in  English.    A  similar   reroiurk 

neral,"  1625,  on  Philip  III.,  was  attacked  may  be  made  concerning  his  treatise  oa 
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Turning  now  to  Spanish  epistolary  correspondence,  we 
find  little  that  requires  notice  as  a  portion  of  the 
correapond-  elegant  literature  of  the  country.  The  heartiness 
^'^^  of  a  simpler  age  gives,  indeed,  a  charm  to  such 

letters  as  those  which  claim  to  have  been  written  by  Oib- 
dareal,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  those  of  Pulgar  and  Diego 
de  Yalera.  Later,  the  despatches  of  Columbus,  in  which 
he  made  known  to  the  world  his  vast  discoveries,  are  oc- 
casionally marked  by  the  fervor  of  an  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  his  great  subject ;  and  those  of  his  queen  and  patron^ 
though  few  in  number  and  less  interesting,  are  quite,  as 
characteristic  and  quite  as  true-hearted. 

But,  with  the  stately  court  brought  from  the  North  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  all  this  was  changed.  Added  fprms, 
and  more  than  the  old  national  gravity,  passed  into  the 
intercourse  of  social  life,  and  infected  the  style  of  the 
commonest  correspondence.  Graceful  familiarity  disap- 
peared from  the  letters  of  friends,  and  even  private  affec- 
tions and  feelings  were  either  seldom  expressed,  or  were 
so  covered  up  as  to  be  with  difficulty  recognized.  Thus, 
what  was  most  valued  in  this  department  at  the  time, 
and  for'  a  century  afterwards,  were  Guevara's 
uevara.  ,^  Qoldeu  Epistlcs,"  which  are  only  formal  dis- 
sertations, and  the  ''Epistles"  of  Avila,  which  are  ser- 
mons in  disguise,  that  moved  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men because  they  were  such  earnest  exhortations  to  a 
religious  life.^ 

Eloquence  as  an  art,  —  "FUoeofia  de  la  ^)ee  pp.  S61-383.)    Seyeral  letten  ad« 

Eloquencia,"  8yo,  Bfadrid,  1776,  and  Lon-  dressed  to  Ooliunbus,  and  marked  with  ha 

don,  1812.  spirit  rather  than  that  of  her  hnshand, 

Capmany,  to  whom  we   are  indebted,  though  signed  by  both  of  them,  may  be 

besides    his   literary   works,   tar  seyeral  seen  in  the  second  yolnme  of  Navanete, 

works  in  History  and  Politics,  was  bom  aA  (Yiages,  ete.,)  which  is  rich  in  such  cu- 

Barcelona  in  1743,  and  died  in  1818.    See  rious  documents. 

Fallecimiento  de  D.  Antonio  Gapmaoy  y  Juan  de  Taciar,  a  Biscayan,  published, 

HontpaLan,  Madrid,  1815,  pp.  28.  in  1669,  a  sort  of  c(Nnplete  letter-writer, 

7  These  writers  have  all  been  mentioned  which  he  dedicated   to   the   well-known 

earlier,  (see  ante^  Vol.  I.  pp.  366,  11. 17,  Prince  of  Eboli,  at  whose  request  it  was 

ete.,)  except  Queen  Isabella,  whose  letters  prepared.    It  seems,  fh>m  Stirling's   a<^ 

are  best  found  in  Olemencin's  excellent  work  -count  of  it,  to  have  been  a  curious  book  ; 

on  her  character  and  times,  filling  the  sixth  but^  I  never  saw  it,  and  do  not  suppose  that 

volume  of  the  "  Memorias  de  la  Academia  it  had  so  much  influence  on  letter-writing 

de  la  Historia.*'    They  are  addressed  to  in  Spain  as  Ouevara*s  Oolden  Bi^stles, 

her  confessor,  Hernando  de  Talavera,  and  published  thirty  years  beibre.    Artists  of 

strongly  iUustrate  both  her  prudence  and  Spain,  1846,  Vol.  III.  p.  1341. 
her  submission  to  ecclesiastical  iniluenoes. 
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From  these  remarks,  however,  we  should  except  por- 
tions of  the  correspondence  of  Zurita,  the  histo- 
rian, extending  over  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  '^'*' 
life,  and  ending  in  1582,  just  before  his  death.  They  give 
us  the  business-like  intercourse  of  a  man  of  letters,  car- 
ried on  with  all  classes  of  society,  from  ministers-  of  state 
and  the  highest  ecclesiastics  of  the  realm  down  to  per^- 
sons  distinguished  only  because  they  were  occupied  in 
studies  like  his  own.  The  number  of  letters  in  this  collec- 
tion is  large,  amounting  to  above  two  hundred.  More 
of- them  are  from  Antonio  Agustin,  Archbishop  of  Tarra- 
gona, an  eminent  scholar  in  Spanish  history  and  civil  law, 
than  from  any  other  person  ;  but  the  most  interesting  are 
from  Zurita  himself)  from  his  friend  Ambrosio  Morales, 
from  Diego  de  Mendoza,  the  historian,  Argote  de  Molina, 
the  antiquarian,  and  Fernan  Nufiez,  the  Greek  Com- 
mander. Each  of  these  series  is  marked  by  something 
characteristic  of  its  author,  and  all  of  them,  taken  to- 
gether, show  more  familiarly  the  interior  condition  of  a 
scholar's  life  in  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  than  it 
can  be  found  anywhere  else.® 

But  the  principal  exception  to  be  made  in  favor  of 
Spanish  epistolary  correspondence  is  found  in  the  case  of 
Antonio  Perez,  secretary  of  Philip  the  Second,  Antonio 
and  for  some  time  his  favorite  minister.  His  ^"»* 
^ther,  who  was  a  scholar,  and  made  a  translation  of  the 
"  Odyssey," '  had  been  in  the  employment  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  so  that  the  younger  Perez  inherited  somewhat  of 
the  court  influence  which  was  then  so  important ;  but  his 
rapid  advancement  was  owing  to  his  own  genius,  and  to  a 

8  The  corresiiondenoe  of  Zoiita  and  his  quently,  when  he  had  translated  the  re- 
friends  is  to  be  sought  in  the  "  Progresos  maining  eleven  books,  he  dedicated  the 
de  la  Historia  en  el  Beyno  de  Aragon,"  by  whole  anew  to  Philip  as  king,  (Anvers, 
Diego  Josef  Dormer,  (Zaragoza,  1^0,  folio,)  1556, 12mo,)  correcting  and  amending  the 
and  especially  pp.  362  -  563,  which  are  first  part  carefally.  Lope  de  Vega  (in  his 
entirely  given  up  to  it.  Dorotea,  Acto  JV.  so.  3)  praises  the  ver- 

0  (<  La  Ulyxea  de  Homero,''  etc.,  por  sion  of  Peres ;  but,  like  most  of  the  Span- 
Gonaalo  Peres,  (Venecia,  1553, 18mo,)  is  in  ish  translations  from  the  ancients  In  the 
blank  verse ;  but  in  this  edition  we  have  sixteenth  century,  it  shows  little  of  the 
only  the  first  thirteen  books,  with  a  doli-  spirit  of  the  original.  A  good  life  of  (Jon- 
cation  to  Philip  the  Prince,  whose  chief  salo  Perez,  by  Esteban  de  Arteaga  y 
secretary  Gonzalo  Feres  then  was,  as  his  Lopes,  is  to  be  fimnd  in  Salva  y  Baranda, 
son  Antonio  was  itfterwards  secretary  of  Documentoe  Ineditos,  8vo,  Tom.  XSU., 
the  sune  FhiUp  on  the  throne.    Subse-  1849,  pp.  531-549. 
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love  of  intrigue  and  adventnre,  which  seemed  to  be  a  part 
of  his  nature.  At  last,  in  ldt8,  at  the  command  of  his 
master,  he  not  unwillingly  brought  about  the  murder  of 
Escovedo,  a  person  high  in  the  confidence  of  Don  John 
of  Austria,  whose  growing,  influence  it  was  thou^t  worth 
while  thus  to  destroy  ;  —  a  crime  which,  perpetrated  as 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  official  connection  of  the 
secretary  with  the  monarch,  brought  Perez  to  the  very 
height  of  his  favor. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  guilty  agent  became  as 
unwelcome  to  his  guilty  master  as  their  victim  had  been. 
A  change  in  their  relations  followed,  cautiously  brought 
on  by  the  unscrupulous  king,  but  deep  and  fatal.  At 
first,  Philip,  whose  murder  of  Montigny  had  made  him 
an  adept  in  crime,  permitted  Perez  to  be  pursued  by  the 
kinsmen  of  the  murdered  man,  and  afterwards,  contriving 
plausible  pretexts  for  hiding  his  motives,  began  himself 
to  join  in  the  persecution.  Eleven  long  years  the  wretch- 
ed courtier  was  watched,  vexed,  and  imprisoned  at  Ma- 
drid ;  and  once,  at  least,  he  was  subjected  to  cruel  bodily 
tortures.  When  he  could  endure  this  no  longer,  he  fled 
to  Aragon,  the  kingdom  from  which  his  family  originated, 
whose  freer  political  constitution  did  not  permit  him  to  be 
crushed  in  secret.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to  Philip, 
and,  for  An  instant,  seems  to  have  disconcerted  his  dark 
schemes.  But  his  resources  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. He  pursued  Perez  to  Saragossa,  and,  finding  the 
regular  means  of  justice  unequal  to  the  demands  of  his 
vengeance,  caused  his  victim  to  be  seized  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, under  the  absurd  charge  of  heresy.  But  this,  again, 
in  the  form  in  which  Philip  found  it  necessary  to  proceed, 
was  a  violation  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  people  broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  and  released 
Perez  from  prison  ;  —  a  consequence  of  his  measures, 
which,  perhaps,  was  neither  unforeseen  by  Philip  nor  un- 
welcome to  him.  At  any  rate",  he  immediately  sent  an 
army  into  Aragon,  sufficient  not  only  to  overwhelm  all 
open  resistance,  but  to  strike  a  terror  that  should  prevent 
future  opposition  to  his  will ;  and  the  result,  besides  a 
vast  number  of  rich  confiscations  to  the  royal  treasury, 
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was  the  condemnation  of  sixty-eight  persons  of  distinc- 
tion to  death  by  the  Inquisition,  and  the  final  overthrow 
of  nearly  everything  that  remained  of  the  long-cherished 
liberties  of  the  country. 

Meantime,  Perez  escaped  secretly  from  Saragossa,  as 
he  had  before  escaped  from  Madrid,  and,  wandering  over 
the  Pyrenees  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  sought  refage 
in  Beam,  at  the  little  court  of  Catherine  of  Bourbon,  sieb- 
ter  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Public  policy  caused  him  to  be 
well  received  both  there  and  in  France,  where  he  after- 
wards passed  the  greater  part  of  his  long  exile.  During 
the  troubles  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  he  instinctively 
went  to  England,  and,  while  there,  was  much  with  Essex, 
and  became  more  familiar  with  Bacon  than  the  wise  and 
pious  mother  of  the  future  Chancellor  thought  it  well  one 
so  profligate  as  Perez  should  be.^^  Philip,  who  could  ill 
(endure  the  idea  of  having  such  a  witness  of  his  crimes 
intriguing  at  the  courts  of  his  great  enemies,  endeavored 
to  have  Pere^  assassinated  both  in  Paris  and  London,  and 
&iled  more  from  accident  than  frpm  want  of  well-con- 
certed plans  to  accomplish  his  object. 

At  last  came  peace  between  England  and  France  on 
one  side,  and  Spain  on  the  other ;  and  Perez  ceased  to  be 
a  person  of  consequence  to  those  who  had  so  long  used 
him.  Henry  the  Fourth,  indeed,  with  his  customary  good 
nature,  still  indulged  him  even  in  very  extravagant  modes 
of  life,  which  rather  resembled  those  of  a  prince  than  of 
an  exile.  But  his  claims  were  so  unreasonable,  and  were 
urged  with  such  boldness  and  pertinacity,  that  everybody 
wearied  of  him.  He  therefore  fell  inter  unhonored  pov- 
erty, and  dragged  out  the  miserable  life  of  a  neglected 
and  ruined  courtier  till   1611,  when. he  died  at  Paris. 

10  Of  his  residence  in  England  pleasant  yet  so  long  as  he  pities  not  himself,  but 
and  curious  notices  may  be  found  in  the  keepeth  that  bloody  Peres,  yea,  as  a  ooaoh- 
llrst  volume  of  Birch's  Memoirs  of  the  companion  and  bed-companion }  a  proud, 
Seign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  1754,  and,  among  profane,  costly  fellow,  whose  being  about 
other  things,  a  letter,  at  p.  143,  from  Lord  him  I  verily  fear  the  Lord  Ch)d  doth  mis- 
Bacon's  mother  to  her  son  Anthony,  in  like  and  doth  less  bless  your  brother  in 
which  the  stem  old  lady  seems  much  dis-  credit  and  otherwise  in  health  -,  —  surely 
tnrbed  that  her  son  Francis  —  of  whose  I  am  utterly  discouraged  and  make  con- 
ftiture  greatness  she  had  no  vision — should  science  farther  to  undo  myself  to  maintain 
associate  with  a  man  so  unprincipled  as  such  wretches  as  he  is,  that  never  loved 
Peres.    She  says  :  "  I  pity  your  brother ;  your  brother  but  for  his  own  credit." 
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Four  years  later,  the  Inquisition,  which  had  caused  him 
to  be  burnt  in  effigy  as  a  heretic,  reluctantly  did  him  the 
imperfect  justice  of  removing  their  anathemas  from  his 
memory,  and  thus  permitted  his  children  to  enter  into 
civil  rights,  of  which  nothing  but  the  most  shameless  vio- 
lence had  ever  deprived  them. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  imprisonment,  Perez  began  to 
write  the  letters  that  are  still  extant ;  and  their  series 
never  stops  till  we  approach  the  period  of  his  death. 
Some  of  them  are  to  his  wife  and  children  ;  others,  to  Gil 
de  Mesa,  his  confidential  friend  and  agent ;  and  others,  to 
persons  high  in  place,  from  whose  influence  he  hoped  to 
gain  &vor.  His  Narratives,  or  "  Relation^,''  as  lie  calls 
them,  and  his  "  Memorial "  oa  his  own  case,  occasionally 
involve  other  letters,  and  are  themselves  in  the  nature  of 
long  epistles,  written  with  great  talent  and  still  greater 
ingenuity,  to  gain  the  favor*  of  his  judges  or  of  the 
world.  All  these,  some  of  which  his  position  forbade 
him  ever  to  send  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, he  carefully  preserved,  and  during  his  exile  pub- 
lished them  from  time  to  time  to  suit  his  own  political 
purposes  ;  —  at  first  anonymously,  or  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Raphael  Peregrine  ;  afterwards  under  the  seem- 
ing editorship  of  his  friend  Mesa ;  and  finally,  without 
dififguise  of  any  sort,  dedicating  them  to  Henry  the 
Fourth,  and  to  the  Pope. 

Their  number  is  larg^,  amounting  in  the  most  ample 
collection  to  above  a  thousand  pages.  The  best  are  those 
<^  that  are  most  iamiliar ;  for  even  in  the  slightest  of  them,  as 
when  he  is  sending  a  preaent  of  gloves  to  Lady  Rich,^^  or 
a  few  new-fashioned  toothpicks  to  the  Duke  of  MAjenne, 
there  is  a  nice  preservation  of  the  Oastilian  proprieties  of 
expression.  Many  of  them  sparkle  with  genius ;  some- 
times most  unexpectedly,  though  not  always  in  good  taste. 
Thus,  to  his  innocent  wife,  shamefully  kept  in  prison  dur- 
ing his  exile,  he  says :  *'  Though  you  are  not  allowed  to 
write  to  me,  or  to  enjoy  what  to  the  absent  is  the  breath 
of  life  ;  yet  here  [in  France]  there  is  no  punishment  for 

11  This  1b  the  Lady  Rich  so  maoh  oonneoted  with  the  dLwppointmeiitB  and  lorrowg 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney^a  life. 
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the  promptings  of  natural  affection.  I  answer,  therefore, 
what  I  hear  in  the  spirit,  your  oomplaints  of  the  punish- 
ment laid  on  your  owi\  virtues  and  on  the  innocence  of 
your  children,  —  complaints  which  reach  me  from  that 
asylum  of  darkness  and  of  .the  shadow  of  death  in  which 
you  now  lie.  But  when  I  listei),  it  seenjis  as  if  I  ought  to 
hear  you  no  less  with  my  outwaxd  ears,  just  as  the  words 
and  cries  that  come  from  the  caves  under  the  earth  only 
resound  the  louder,  as  they  are  rolled  up  to  us  from  their 
dark  hiding-places."  ^^  ■  And  again,  when  speaking  of  the 
cruel  conduct  of  his  judges  to  his  family,  he  breaks  out : 
*'  But  let  them  not  be  deceived.  Their  victims  may  be 
imprisoned  and  loaded  with  irons  ;  but  they  have  the  two 
iXiightiest  advocates  of  the  earth  to  defend  them,  —  their 
innocence  and  their  wrongs.  For  neither  could  Cicero 
nor  Demosthenes  so  pierce  the  ears  of  men,  nor  so  stir 
up  their  minds,  nor  so  shake  the  frame  of  things,  as  can 
these  two,  to  whom  God  has  given  the  especial  privilege 
to  stand  forever  in  his  presence,  to  cry  for  justice,  and  to 
be  witnesses  and  advocates  for  one  another  in  whatsoever 
he  has  reserved  for  his  own  awful  judgment."  ^ 

The  letters  of  Perez  are  in  a  great  variety  of  styles, 
from  the  cautious  and  yet  fervent  appeals  that  he  made  to 
Philip  the  Second,  down  to  the  gallant  notes  he  wrote  to 
court  ladies,  and  the  overflowings  of  his  heart  to  his 
young  children.  But  they  are  all  written  in  remarkably 
idiomatic  Castilian,  and  are  rendered  interesting  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  each  class  there  is  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  such  conventional  forms  as  were  required  by  the 
relative  social  positions  of  thQ  authpr  and  his  correspond- 
ents." 

u  Obras,  Qinevra,  1654, 12mo,  p.  1073.  the  expenae  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  is 

IS  Ibid.,  p.  96.  flattered  eadaravagaotly  in  the  dedication. 

^*  The  fint  publication  of  Antonio  Peres  Tfaia  was  as  early  as  1594,  for  Mignet  (p. 

la,  no  doubt,  the  very  rare  volume  entitled  84$,  note)  cites  a  translation  of  it  into 

**  Peda908  de  Historia,  ec.,   Impreso  ea  Putch,  published  in  that  year  fot  the  bene- 

Leon."    The  year  is  not. given.    It  is  in  fit  of  the  Low  Counties,  which  had  then 

small  4to,  889  pages  besides  the  inrefiatory  been  so  long  in  rebellion  against  Spain, 

and  supplementary  matter.     It  is  dedi-  Indeed,  I  am  not  certain  but  tiie  Reiaei&n 

cated  to  the  larl  of  Essex,  and  was  prob-  of  what  happened  at  Saragossa,  24  Sep- 

ably  prepared-  and  printed  in    England,  tember,  1591,  had  been  printed  earlier  and 

where  Peres  then  lived  }  and,  as  has  been  sent  to  Aragon  to  stir  up  disoonteiU  there, 

intimated,  it  may  have  been  published  at  In  any  event,  however,  the  "  Relaciones,** 
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The  letters  of  Santa  Teresa,  who  was  a  contemporary 
gj^nta  of  the  secretary  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  died 

Tereaa.  j^  1532,  are  entirely  diflferent ;  for  while  nothing 
can  be  more  practical  and  worldly  than  those  of  Perez, 
the  letters  of  the  devont  nun  are  entirely  spiritual.  She 
believed  herself  to  be  inspired,  and  therefore  wrote  with 
an  air  of  authority,  which  is  almost  always  solemn  and  im- 
posing, but  which  sometimes,  through  its  very  boldness 
and  freedom  from  all  restraint,  becomes  easy  and  graceful. 
Her  talents  were  versatile  and  her  perceptions  acute.  To 
each  of  her  many  correspondents  she  says  something  that 
seems  suited  to  the  occasion  on  which  she  is  consulted ;  — 
a  task  not  easy  for  a  nun  who  lived  forty-seven  years  in 
retirement  from  the  world,  and  during  that  time  was  called 
upon  to  give  advice  to  archbishops  and  bishops,  to  wise 
and  able  statesmen  like  Diego  de  Mendoza,  to  men  of 
genius  like  Luis  de  Granada,  to  persons  in  private  life  who 
were  in  deep  affliction  or  in  great  danger,  and  to  women 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  daily  lives.  Her  letters  fill 
four  volumes,  and  though,  in  general,  they  are  only  to  be 
regarded  as  fervent  exhortations  or  religious  teachings,- 

as  tbey  are  commonly  called,  were  printed  nied  to  ittr  up  the  people  of  Saragaesa. 
again,  bat  with  numeroiu  changes  and  The  lives  of  Peres  in  Baena  (lorn.  L,  1789, 
additions,  at  Paris,  in  1696,  4to,  pp.  810,  p.  121)  and  Utassa  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tern.  IL, 
beside^  the  prefktory  and  supplementary  1799,  p.  108)8howhowaftaidmenoflettarB 
matter,  among  which  last  are  letters  of  were,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
Peres,  etc.  At  this  time,  however,  being  century,  to  approach  any  subject  thus  con- 
in  France,  he  dedicates  his  volume  to  nected  with  royalty.  The  works  of  Peres 
Henry  IT. }  but  in  my  copy,  with  a  sepa-  are  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Index  Expur- 
rate  pagination,  is  also  a  dedication  to  the  gatorius  of  the  Inquisitimi  to  the  last, — in 
Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals,  which  1790  and  1806.  The  letters  of  Perez  to 
was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  go  (instead  of  Essex  are  in  pretty  good  Latin,  and  out  of 
the  one  to  Henry  IT.)  in  the  copies  sent  to  his  Spanish  works  there  were  early  made 
Rome.  Indeed,  Peres  seems  to  have  al-  two  or  three  collections  of  acute  and  strik- 
ways  published  his  works  with  changes  to  ing  aphorisms,  which  have  bem  sereral 
suit  the  plaoe  and  the  time  where  they  times  printed.  There  are  many  MS.  let- 
appeared  }  but  the  most  complete  collecti<m  ters  of  Peres  at  the  Hague  and  dsewhere, 
is  that  of  Gteneya,  1664,  12mo,  pp.  1126.  referred  to  by  Hignet,  and  there  is  in  the 
His  life  is  admirably  discussed  by  Idf.  Boyal  Library  at  Paris  an  important  po- 
Mignet,  in  his  "  Antonio  Feres  et  Phi^  litical  treatise  which  bears  his  name,  but 
lippe  II.>*  (2de  Mit,  Paris,  1848).  The  which,  though  strongly  marked  with  hia 
work  of  Salvador  Bermudes  de  Castro,  acuteness  and  brflUancyt  Ochoa  hesitates 
entitled  "  Antonio  Peres,  Estodios  Histori-  to  attribute  to  him.  It  is,  however,  I  be- 
oos,"  (Madrid,  1841,  8vo,)  would  be  better  lieve,  his.  (See  Ochoa,  Mannscritos  £»- 
if  the  author  had  not  permitted  himself  to  panoles,  pp.  168  - 166  )  and  Semanario 
indulge  in  fictions,  such  as  ballad  poetry,  Erudlto,  Tom.  VIII.  pp.  246  and  260.) 
wbich  he  calls  the  poebry  of  Peres,  and  Further  accounts  of  Perez  are  to  be  fbund 
which  he  gives  as  part  of  the  means  Peres  in  Uorente,  Tom.  m.  pp.  816-376. 
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still,  by  the  parity,  beauty,  and  womanly  grace  of  their 
style,  they  may  fairly  claim  a  distingoished  place  in  the 
epistolary  literature  of  her  country.^'' 

Some  portions  of  the  correspondence  of  Bartolom^  de 
Argensola  about  1626,  of  Lope  de  Vega  before  ^p-e„goj^ 
1630,  and  of  Quevedo  a  little  later,  have  been  pre-  M?e  de 
served  to  us  ;  but  they  are  too  inconsiderable  in  QuS^o, 
amount  to  have  much  value.     Of  Cascales,  the  Antoniot' 
rhetorician,  we  have  more.     In  1634,  he  printed  ^^*' 
three  Decades  of  Letters ;  but  they  are  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  discussions  of  points  that  invglve  learned  lore ; 
and,  even  where  they  are  not  such,  they  are  stiff  and 
formal.     A  few  by  Nicolas  Antonio,  the  literary  historian, 
who  died  in  1684,  are  plain  and  business-like,  but  are  writ- 
ten in  a  hard  style,  that  prevents  them  from  being  in- 
teresting.    Those  of  SoliB,  who  closes  up  the  century  and 
the  period,  are  better.    They  are  such  as  belong  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  an  old  man,  left  to  struggle  through  the  last 
years  of  a  long  life  with  poverty  and  misfortune,  and  ex- 
press the  feelings  becoming  his  situation,  both  with  philo- 
sophical calmness  and  Christian  resignation.^ 


u  ^  Cartas  de  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesns,"  12mo,)  —  Itself  a  numument  of  the  poy 
Madrid,  1793, 4  torn.,  4to,— chiefly  written  erty  of  Spanish  literatore  in  that  depart- 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  life.  ment  from  which  It  attempts  to  make  a 

Seven  letters  of  Juan  de  la  Sal,  Bishop  collection,  since  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
of  Bona,  in  1616,  to  the  IXike  of  Medina  it  consists  of  old  printed  dedications,  for- 
Stdonia,  may  be  found  in  the  Biblioteea  de  mal  epistles  of  approbation  that  had  been 
Autores  Espan<des  (Tom.  XXXYI.,  1866),  prefixed  to  books  when  they  were  first 
and  are  worth  notice.  They  concern  the  published,  lives  of  authors  that  had  served 
fuicies  or  pretensions  of  a  secular  clerigo^  as  pneCftces  to  their  works,  etc.  The  letters 
named  Trandsoo  Mendex,  who  said  he  of  Quevedo  and  Lope  are  chiefly  on  lit- 
should  die  on  a  certidn  day,  but  survived  erary  sul^ects,  and  are  scattered  through 
several  months,  and  then  died,  it  was  their  respective  writings.  Those  of  An> 
thought,  of  morflfication  at  the  &ilure  of  tonio  and  Solis  are  in  a  small  volume 
his  prophecy,  and  eight  years  afterwards  published  by  Mayans  at  I^yons,  In  1733  ; 
was  burnt  in  effigy  by  the  Inquisition  as  to  which  may  be  added  those  at  the  end  of 
an  impostor.  He  was  probably,  as  Don  Antonio's  **  Oensura  de  Historias  Fabulo- 
Juan  thought,  only  a  craay  man,  who  ut-  sas,"  Madrid,  1742,  fol.  The  "  Cartas 
tered  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense,  and  who  Philologicas  **  of  (^iscales,  (of  which  there 
attracted  more  attention  by  his  claims  to  is  a  neat  edition  by  Sanches,  Madrid,  1779, 
miraculous  foresight  than  they  deserved.  8vo,)  are  to  Spain  and  the  age  in  which 
The  letters  are  plain  and  simple,  with  a  they  were  written  what  the  terse  and  pleas- 
little  humor  and  much  good-sense,  but  not  ant  letters  published  by  Mdmoth,  under 
othenrlse  remarkable.  the  pseudonyme  of  Fitiosbome,   are   to 

M  The  letters  of  Argensola  are  in  the  Bngland  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  IL,  — an 

**  Cartas  de  Yarioe  Autores  Espanoles,**  by  attempt  to  unite  as  much  learning  as  the 

Mayans  y  Slscar,  (Valencia,  1773,  6  torn.,  public  would  bear  with   an  infusion  of 

YOL.  III.  8 
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But  no  writer  in  the  history  of  Spanish  epistolary 
correspondence  can  be  compared  for  acuteness  and  bril- 
liancy with  Antonio  Perez,  or  for  eloquence  with  Santa 
Teresa. 


lighter  matter  in  diaciiMions  oonneeted  for  their  recondite  research ;  ex.  gr.,  the 

with  morals  and  manners.    To  these  may  twelfth,  on  the  ose  of  beverages  artificially 

be  added,  as  with  similar  but  not  equal  cooled.    But  the  few  letters  of  Gonzalo 

pretensions,   the  ^Epistolas   Varias**   of  Ayora,  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 

Felix  de  Lncio  Espinosa,  or  Espinossa  (4to,  olic,~and  of  Francisco  Ortis,  of  the  time  of 

1676)  )  —  an  author  already  noticed  for  his  Charles  V.,  though  pressed  Into  the  8ev> 

poor  sonnets,  (ante,  ToL  III.  p.  4S,  note,)  Ttce  by  the  collector  of  the  Spistolario 

but  whose  letters,  though  they  are  rather  JBspanoi  that  forms  Vol.  Xin.  of  Ribade- 

leamed  essays  than  letters,  are  better  than  neyra's  Btblioteca,  1850,  do  not  belong  te 

might  be  expected  from  their  period.  They  a  collecticii  of  the  episttdary  correspond- 

are  addressed  to  Nicolas  Antonio,  Josef  ence  of  a  nation,  and  only  prove,  like  the 

Pellioer,  Josef  Bonner,  and  other  scholars  collection  of  Mayans,  how  little  there  is  to 

et  the  time,  and  some  (^.them  are  curious,  be  gathered. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

HIBTOBIOAL  C0MP08ITI0V.  —  ZURITA,  VOSALBfl,  RIBADBKETSA,  81- 
OUBNZA,  VABIAHA,  SANDOYAL,  HBRKBRA,  ABOBNSOLA,  THB  INOA 
6ARCILA6S0,  MENDOZA,  MONOADA,  COLOMA,  MBLO,  SAAYBORA, 
SOLiS. — GBNBRAL  REMARKS  ON  THB  SPANISH  HISTORIANS. 

The  fathers  of  Spanish  history,  as  distinguished  from 
Spanish  chronicling,  are  Zurita  and  Morales,  both  Historical 
of  whom,  educated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  ^^"^p"'^" 
Fifth,  show  that  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  influences 
of  that  great  period  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  and 
both  of  whom,  after  its  close,  prepared  and  published  their 
works  under  the  happiest  auspices. 

Zurita  was  bom  in  Saragossa  in  1512,  and  died  there  in 
1580  ;  so  that  he  had  the  happiness  to  live  while 
the  political  privileges  of  his  native  kingdom  were 
yet  little  impaired,  and  to  die  just  before  they  were  effect- 
ually broken  down.  His  father  was  a  favored  physician 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  accompanied  that  monarch 
to  Naples  in  150B.  The  son*  who  showed  from  early  youth 
a  great  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Alcald,  wherd  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  have,  for  his  chief  instructor,  Feman  Nufiez, 
who  was  commonly  called  the  Greek  Commander,  from 
the  circumstance,  that,  while  his  position  in  the  state  as 
a  member  of  the  great  family  of  the  Guzmans  made  him 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  his  personal 
acquisitions  and  talents  rendered  him  the  flrst  Greek 
scholar  of  his  age  and  country. 

As  the  elder  Zurita  continued  to  be  much  trusted  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  as  his  son's  connections  were  chiefly 
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with  persons  of  great  consideration,  the  progress  of  the 
future  historian  was  at  first  rather  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  But  in  1548,  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
honorable  to  him,  he  was  appointed  Historiographer  of 
Aragon  ;  being  elected  unanimously  by  the  free  Cortes  of 
that  kingdom  to  the  office,  which  they  had  just  established, 
and  as  a  candidate  for  which  he  had  to  encounter  the  most 
powerftil  and  learned  competitors.  The  election  seems  to 
have  satisfied  his  ambition,  and  to  hare  given  a  new  direc- 
tion to  his  life.  At  any  rate,  he  immediately  procured  a 
royal  warrant  to  examine  and  use  all  documents  needful 
for  his  purpose  that  could  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire. Under  this  broad  authority  he  went  over  much  of 
Spain,  consulting  and  examining  the  great  national  rec- 
ords at  Simancas,^  and  then  visited  Sicily  and  Naples, 
from  whose  monasteries  and  public  archives  he  obtained 
further  ample  and  learned  spoils. 

The  result  was,  that  between  1662  and  1680  he  pub- 
lished, in  six  folio  volumes,  "The  Annals  of  Aragon," 
from  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Arabs  to  1616  ;  the 
last  third  of  hie  labor  being  entirely  given  to  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  for  which  the  recollections  of  his 
father's  life  at  the  court  of  that  monarch  probably  afibrded 
some  of  the  most  interesting  materials.  The  whole  work 
is  more  important  for  Spanish  history  than  any  that  had 
preceded  it.  It  has  hardly  anything  of  the  monkish  cre- 
dulity of  the  old  chronicles,  for  Zurita  was  a  man  of  the 
worid,  and  always  concerned  in  the  stirring  interests  of  his 
time  ;  first,  jfrom  having  been  intrusted  with  the  municipal 
flairs  of  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom  ;  next, 
from  being  charged  with  the  general  correspondence  of 
the  Inquisition ;  and  finally,  from  his  duties  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  Philip  the  Second,  which  kept  him  much  at 
court  and  about  the  king's  person.  It  shows,  too,  not  un- 
frequently,  a  love  for  the  ancient  privileges  of  Aragon, 
and  a  generosity  of  opinion  on  political  subjects,  remark- 

1  An  aoconnt  of  this  remarkable  colleo-  found  in  the  "  Bevista  Literaria  del  Bipa- 

tion  of  records,  which  from  1661,  when  it  Sol,"  28  de  Julio,  1846.   It  is  very  curious. 

Was  begun,  has  been  in  charge  of  one  and  The  firat  suggestion   of  forming  national 

the  same  fbmily,  who  preserve  a  tradition-  archives  is   due,   I  believe,   to  Cardinal 

aiy  knowledge  of  its  resources,  may  be  Ximenes. 
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able  in  one  who  was  aware  that  whatever  he  wrote  would 
not  only  be  submitted  before  its  publication  to  the  censor- 
ship of  jealous  rivals,  but  read  by  the  wary  and  severe 
monarch  on  whom  all  his  fortunes  depended,  and  to  whom, 
on  some  occasions,  he  has  been  accused  of  a  submission 
or  subserviency  inconsistent  with  bis  independence  aa  an 
historian ;  although,  perhaps,  not  more  than  was  needM  to 
insure  his  success  or  even  his  safety  as  such.^  Its  faults 
are  its  great  length  and  a  carelessness  of  style,  scarcely 
regarded  as  faults  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.^ 

Morales,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Zurita,  and  defended 
him  from  one  of  his  assailants  in  a  tract  published 
at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Annals  of     ^'  •^' 


•  See  Qayangos,  TransIatioD,  Tom.  in.  •— 1516  to  1620,  —  and  is  less  wise  and  im- 

p.  664:.  partial  than  Zurita't  great  wMk,  thou^ 

8  The  best  notice  of  Oeronimo  de  Zurita  better  written,  in  point  of  style.  In  its 
is  the  one  at  the  end  of  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  turn,  the  history  of  Argensola  was  con- 
of  Presoott's  <*  Fevdinand  and  Isabella  ;  "  tinned  by  Vran.  Biego^de  Sayas,  in  hia 
— ^e  most  ample  is  the  folio  Tolume  of  <*  Anales  de  Aragon,"  (fol.,  1667,)  in  a  man- 
Diego  Josef  Dormer,  entitled  "  Progresos  ner  almost  equally  diihise,  giving  abore 
de  la  Historia  en  Aragon"  (Zaragosa,  eight  hundred  pageiy  to  abont  four  yean 
1680,  folio) ;  really  a  life  of  Zurita,  pub-  more  j  i.  e.  firom  the  end  of  1620  to  1626. 
lished  in  his  honor  by  the  Cortes  of  his  Sayas,  who  died  in  1680,  wrote  other  works, 
oatlTe  kingdom.  There  are  several  edi-  bat  none,  I  think,  of  conseqaenoe.  (La* 
tions  of  his  Annals  ;  and  Latassa  (Bib.  tassa,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  III.  p.  661.)  Dor- 
Nuera,  T<Hn.  I.  pp.  8^68  -  373)  gives  a  list  mer,  who  did  so  much  for  Zurita  in  other 
of  above  forty  ot  his  works,  nearly  aH  un-  ways,  pabKshed,  in  1607,  as  subsidiary  to 
published,  and  none  of  them,  probably,  of  Zurita's  greater  work,  a  folio  volume,  ei^ 
much  value,  except  his  History,  to  which,  titled  "  Anales  de  Aragon,  desde  1626 
In  fsct,  they  are  generally  subsidiary.  He  hasta  1640,"  pp.  700  *,  but,  like  a  great 
held  several  offices  under  Philip  II.,  and  many  other  historical  works  that  he  gave 
there  is  a  lettw  to  him  fk>om  the  king  in  to  the  world,  it  is  chronicling  and  docu- 
Dormer,  (p.  100,)  which  shows  that  he  mentary,  and  makes  little  pretend<»  to 
ecvioyed  much  of  Uie  royal  consideration ;  style.  Dormer  died  in  1706. 
though,  as  I  have  Intimated,  and  as  may  I  haye  said  that  Zurita  was  employed  as 
be  liiUy  seen  in  Dormer,  (Lib.  II.  c.  2, 8, 4,)  seoretaiT  of  PhiUp  EC.,  from  time  to  time  j 
be  was  much  teased,  at  one  time,  by  the  and  such  was  thefisct.  But  this  title  often 
censors  of  his  History.  The  first  edition  implied  little  except  the  right  of  the  person 
4)f  the  "  Anales  dft  Ja  Corona  de  Aragon  >*  who  bore  it  to  receiro  a  moderate  lalary 
was  published  in  different  years,  at  Sara-  firom  the  public  treamory } — aciicwnstanoe 
gossa,  between  1662  and  1680,  to  which  a  which  I  mention  because  I  have  occasion 
volume  of  Indices  was  added  in  1604,  frequently  to  notice  authors  who  were 
making  seven  volumes,  folio,  in  all.  The  royal  secretaries  or  scribes,  firom  the  time 
third  edition,  Zaragoza,  1610  - 1621, 7  torn,  of  Baena,  the  Jew,  in  the  dasrs  of  John  n., 
ftUo,  Is  the  one  that  is  preferred.  down  to  the  disappearanoe  of  the  Austrian 

Another  volume  was  added  £o  the  Annals  fiunily.    Thus  Oonsalo  Peres  and  his  son 

of  Zurita  (Zaragoza,  1630,  fol.)  by  Bar^  Antonio  were  royal  secretaries }   so  were 

tolom6  Leonardo  de  Argensola,* the  poet,  the  two  (^uevedoe,  and  many  more.    In 

who  brought  them  down  to  1620  -,  but  it  is  1606,  Philip  UI.  had  twenty-nine  soeh 

too  diiltue,  filling  above  eleven  hundred  secretaries.    Glemenoin,  note  to  Don  Qiii» 

pages  with  the  events  of  only  four  years,  ote,  Parte  XL  o.  47. 
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Aragon/'  was  bom  in  1613,  a  year  after  his  friend,  and 
died  in  1591,  having  survived  him  by  eleven  years.  He 
was  educated  at  Salamanca,  and,  besides  early  obtaining 
Church  preferments  and  distinctions,  rose  subsequently  to 
eminence  as  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Alcali.  But 
from  15T01,  when  he  was  appointed  Historiographer  to  the 
Crown  of  Castile,  he  deyoted  himself  to  the  completion  of 
the  History  begun  on  so  vast  a  scale  by  Ocampo,  whose 
work  he  seems  to  have  taken  up  in  some  degree  out  of 
regard  for  the  memory  of  its  author. 

He  began  his  task,  however,  too  late.  He  was  already 
sixty-seven  years  old,  and  when  he  died,  eleven  years  a^ 
terwards,  he  had  been  able  to  bring  it  down  no  further 
than  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon,  in 
1037,  —  a  point  from  which  it  was  afterwards  carried,  by 
Sandoval,  to  the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Seventh,  in  109t, 
where  it  finally  stops.  Imperfect,  however,  as  is  the  por- 
tion compiled  in  his  old  age  by  Morales,  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  regard  it,  not,  indeed,  as  so  wise  and  well-weighed  an 
historical  composition  as  that  of  Zurita,  but  as  one  marked 
with  much  more  general  ability,  and  showing  a  much  more 
enlightened  spirit,  than  the  work  of  Ocampo,  to  which  it 
serves  as  a  continuation.  Its  style,  unhappily,  is  wanting 
in  correctness ;  —  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  noticed, 
since  Morales  valued  himself  on  his  pure  Castilian,  both  as 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  high  caste,  and  as  the  nephew 
of  Pernan  de  Oliva,  by  whom  he  was  educated,  and  whose 
works  he  had  published  because  they  had  done  so  much 
to  advance  prose  composition  in  Spain.* 

*  ntM  History  of  Ambrotlo  de  Manim  made  to  fill  imHro  ▼oIoiimb,  as  if  they  h^ 

was  first  published  in  fhxee  tdilog,  AlcaU,  longed  to  one  work,  to  which  is  given  the 

1674-177 ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  ansnitable  title  of  *«GordnlGa  Genenl  de 

-Madrid,   1701,  ia  six  small  quartos,  to  Bspaiia." 

which  are  cMnmonly  added  two  yolumes,  Morales,  in  his  youth,  cruelly  mutilated 

dated  1792,  <hi  Spanish  AntiquitieB,  and  his  person,  in  order  to  insure  a  priestty 

three  more,  dated  1798,  of  his  misoellane-  purity  of  lifiB,  and  weUnlgh  died  ef  the 

ons  works  j  —  the  whole  being  preceded  by  consequences. 

the  wofk  of  Ocampo,  in  two  volumes,  al-  I  might  have  mentioned  here  the  ^  G»>  ' 

ready  noticed,  and  followed  by  the  continu-  mentario  de  la  €kierra  de  Alemaoa  de  Luis 

atkm  of  Sandoval,  in  one  volume,  a  work  of  de  Avila  y  Znoiga,"  a  small  voluqaie,  (An- 

about  equal  merit  with  that  of  Morales,  vers,  1660,  12mo,>  first  printed  in  1648> 

and  first  printed  at  Pamplona,  in  1616,  and  fireqnently  afterwards,  in  Iiatin,  Ital- 

folio.  The  three  authon,  Ocampo,  Morates,  Ian,  and  I'xench,  as  well  as  in  Spanish. 

and  Sandoval,  taken  together,  are  thus  It  is  an  account  of  the    campaigns  of 
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'  Contemporary  with  both  Zurita  and  Morales,  but  far  in 
advance  of  both  of  them  as  a  writer  of  history,  was  the 
old  statesman,  Diego  de  Mendoza,  whose  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous account  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  1568  we  have 
Already  considered,  noticing  it  rather  at  the  period  when 
it  was  written  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  first  given  to  the  world,  and  when 
Siguenza,  Eibadeneyra,  Mariana,  Sandoval,  and  Herrera 
bad  already  appeared,  and  determined  the  character  which 
should  be  finally  impressed  on  this-  department  of  Spanish 
literature. 

Of  this  group,  the  first  two,  who  devoted  themselves  to 

Chark3a  V.  in  Qermany,  In  1646  and  1647,  roand  his  death-bAd  and  who  monrned  at 
prepared,  probably,  from  information  fur-  his  funeral.  One  day,  ve  are  told,  when 
nished  by  the  Emperor  himself,  (Nayarra,  the  Emperor  had  dined  sparingly  at  the 
Diilogos,  1667,  t  IB,)  and  written  in  a  convent  on  capon,  he  said,  **  Put  away  the 
natural,  but  by  no  means  polished,  Cas-  rest  of  it  for  Don  Luis  ;  —  perhaps  we  shall 
tilian  style.  Parts  of  it  bear  internal  evi-  have  nothing  else  to  give  him."  And,  on 
denoe  of  having  been  composed  at  the  very  another  occasion,  speaking  of  the  "  Comen- 
time  of  the  events  they  record,  and  the  tario,"  he  said,  **  Alexander  achieved 
whole  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  of  the  greater  things  than  I  have,  but  he  had  not 
few  personal  firiends  Charles  V.  ever  had  ;  so  good  a  chronicler.**  Vera  y  Pigueroa^ 
one,  however,  who  does  not  appear  to  Vida  y  Hechos  de  Carlos  V.  (Madrid, 
much  advantage  in  the  private  letters  of  1664,  4to,  ff.  126,  129, 130,) — a  pleasant, 
Ouillaame  Van  Male,  printed  by  the  Bel-  gossiping  book,  but  ftiU  of  the  intoleraooe 
gian  Bibliophiles,  in  1843.  See  antey  Vol.  and  false  loyalty  of  its  age. 
I.  p.  460,  note.  There  Is  a  German  translation,  of  the 
Pellicer  de  Tovar,  in  his  **  Gloria  de  "  Gomentario,"  published  with  the  tille 
Espana,"  (4to,  1660,  p.  16,)  speaks  of  the  **  Geschichte  des  Schmalkaldischen  Krieges 
M  Comentario  "  as  if  it  were  reaJly  the  work  nach  Don  Luis  de  Avila  y  Zuoiga,"  (Berlin, 
of  Charles  V.,  and  Cabrera,  in  his  treatise  1863,)  which  seems  to  be  carefUly  done. 
<*  De  Hist(«ia  para  entenderla  y  escrivii^  Bobertson  used  the  Latin  version  of  poor 
la,'*  (1611,  f.  7.  b.)  intimates  the  same  Van  Male,  printed  hn  1660.  He  might, 
tiling ;  but  the  account  of  Navarra  is  more  however,  if  he  had  been  curious  in  such 
likely  to  be  true.  Still,  that  Charles  ar-  matters,  have  fbund  an  English  one  printed 
ranged  commentaries  on  his  own  reign  in  1666,  of  which  Mr.  Stirling  has  a  copy 
seems  eertain,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  in  his  very  precious  coUeeti<m.  It  was 
that  Philip  n.  destnqred  them.  But  ttiey  made,  I  think,  by  John  Wilkinson,  and  ia 
were  compiled  by  himself  and  Van  Male,  described  in  Dibdin's  Ames,  1819,  Vol.  IV. 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Commen-  p.  £27.  The  original  is  republidied  in 
taries  of  Avila,  though  they  may  have  the  Biblioteca  de  Antores  Espanoles,  Tom. 
given  rise  to  the  mistake  and  confusion.  XXL,  1862.— I  have  hn  Italian  tnuoi'- 
(Oachard,  "  Retraite  et  Mort  de  Charles  lation  of  it  printed  at  Venice  in  1648,  the 
V.,**'Tom.  n.,  1866,  p.  cxlvl.)  Both  Van  very  year  of  its  appearance  in  Spanish, 
Male  and  Avila  were  much  about  the  pez^  and  only  one  or  two  years  after  the  events 
son  of  Charles  V.  His  attachment  to  both  it  records.-  It  may  be  here  added,  that 
seems  to  have  continued  to  the  last  Avila  Stirling,  in  a  pleasant  and  interesttog  tract 
had  an  estate  by  his  wife  at  Plasencia,  printed  for  the  Philobiblon  Society,  Loo- 
near  Yifste,  and  lived  there  while  the  Em-  don,  1866,  and  entitled  "  Notices  of  the 
peror  was  in  the  cpnvent }  visited  his  old  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1666  and  16661** 
master  often ;  and  was  one  of  the  few  per-  has  some  curious  Cscts  about  Avila. 
tons  of  consideration  and  rank  who  were 
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ecclesiastical  history,  and  entered  into  the  religions  dis- 
Ribade-  cussions  of  their  time,  were,  perhaps,  originally 
neyra.  the  most  prominent.  Ribadeneyra,  one  of  the 
early  and  efficient  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  "  History  of  the  Schism  in  the 
English  Church,^'  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 

by  his  "  Lives  of  the  Saints."  Siguenza,  who 
igaensa.  ^^  ^  disciplo  of  St.  Jorome,  was  no  less  faithful 
to  the  brotherhood  by  whom  he  was  adopted  and  honorec^ 
as  his  life  of  their  founder  and  his  history  of  their  Order 
abundantly  prove.  Both  were  men  of  uncommon  gifts, 
and  wrote  with  a  manly  and  noble  eloquence ;  the  first 
With  more  richness  and  fervor,  the  last  with  a  more  sim- 
ple dignity,  but  each  with  the  earnest  and  trusting  spirit 
of  his  peculiar  faith. '^ 

From  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  however,  neither 
of  them  rose  to  bo  the  great  historian  of  his  country  ;  — 

an  honor  which  belongs  to  Juan  de  Mariana,  a 
''*'^*^  foundling,  who  was  bom  at  Talavera  in  1636, 
and  whose  extraordinary  talents  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Jesuits,  then  fast  advancing  into  notice  as  a  relig- 

fi  Pedro  de  Ribadeneyra,  who  died,  aged  (Biadrid,  1600  - 1605, 2  torn. ,  folio,  coniiiraed 

84,  in  1611,  and  for  whom  a  beautiful  epi-  by  Francisco  de  los  Santos,  1680,  folio.) 

taph  wu  composed  by   Mariana,   wrote  He   was   persecuted   by  the  Inquisition. 

WTeral  works  In  honor  of  his  Company,  Ltorente,  Hist,  ds  I'lnquisiUon,  Tom.  II., 

and   several   ascetic   works,  besides   his  1817,  p.  474. 

u  Cisma  de  Inglaterra,"  (Barcelona,  1688,)       It  would  be  easx  to  add  to  these  two 

and  his  **  flos  Sanctorum,*'  Madrid,  1600  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history  the  names 

•>  1601,  2  torn,  fotto.    The  first  iSTeryun>  of  many  more.    Hardly  a  convent  or  a 

fSftir,  but  the  su1]jeet  was  tempting  to  a  sidnt  of  any  note  in  Spain,  during  the  siz- 

Spaoish  Catholic,  Just  as  the  Armada  was  teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  fUted  of 

fitting  out ;  and,  besides,  the  persecutions  espeeial  commemoration  ;  and  each  of  the 

of  Elisabeth  were  suAeient  to  Justify  a  religious  orders  and  great  cathedrals  had 

stem  rebuke.  The  book*s  popularity  shows  at  least  one  historian,  and  most  of  them 

that  it  was  well  timed.    Three  editions  of  several.    The  number  of  books  on  Spanish 

it  appeared  in  1688.    His  *^  Tratado  de  la  ecclesiastical  history  to  be  found  in  the  list 

Beligion,"  dedicated  to  PhiUp  IL  in  1696,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  An- 

and  Intended  as'  an  answer  to  Maohia-  tonio's  Bibliotheca  Nova  is,  therefore,  one 

veili^s  "  Principe  '*  contains  eloquent  pas-  ttiat  may  well  be  called  enormous.    Some 

sages,  but  lacks  the  acuteness  and  power  of  them,  too,  like  the  Histmry  of  the  Order 

■eedM  for  encountering  an  adversary  so  of  St.  Benedict,  by  Tepes,  and  several  of 

formidable  by  his  severe  strength.  the  histories  of  those  orders  that  were  both 

Ja86  de  Siguenxa^  who  was  bom  in  1646,  knightly  and  religious,  are  of  no  little  im- 

and  died  in  1606,  as  Prior  of  the  Escbrial,  portanoe  for  the  foots  and  documents  with 

•—whose  construction  he  witnessed  and  which  they  are  crowded.    But  nearly  all 

described, — published  his  "  Vida  de  San  of  them  are  heavy,  monkish  annals,  and 

Gerdnimo,"  in  Madrid,  1606,  4to,  and  his  not  one,   I  believe,   has    Uterary   merit 

**  HisUwia  de  la  Orden  de  Ban  G«r6nimo,**  «iiough  to  attraot  our  attention. 
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ious  power.*  Having  gone  througn  a  severe  coanse  of 
atadies  at  Alcald,  he  was  selected,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  to  fill  the  most  important  place  in  the  great  college 
which  the  members  of  his  society  were  then  establishing 
at  Borne,  Band  which  they  regarded  as  one  of  their  princi- 
pal institutions  for  consolidating  and  extending  their  influ- 
ence. After  five  years  he  was  removed  to  Sicily,  to 
introduce  similar  studies  into  that  island  ;  and,  a  little 
later,  he  was  transferred  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  honor,  and  taught  for  several  years,  lecturing  chiefly 
on  the  works  and  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  crowded 
audiences.  But  the  climate  of  France  was  unfriendly  to 
his  health,  and  in  1574,  having  spent  thirteen  years  in 
foreign  countries,  as  a  public  instructor,  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  established  himself  in  the  house  of  his  order 
at  Toledo,  which  he  hardly  left  during  the  forty-nine  re- 
maining yeara  of  his  life. 

This  long  period,  which  he  devoted  to  literary  labor, 
was  not,  however,  permitted  to  be  as  peaceful  as  his  mer- 
its should  have  made  it.  The  Polyglot  Bible  —  Antwerp 
published  by  Arias  Montano  at  Antwerp,  in  1569  ^oiygiot 
-t2,  which  was  at  first  received  with  great  favor,  but 
afterwards,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  was  de- 
nounced to  the  Inquisition  —  excited  so  bitter  a  quarrel, 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  charges  brought  against  it.  By  the  management  of 
the  Jesuits,  Mariana  was  the  principal  person  employed 
to  make  the  investigation  ;  and,  through  his  learning  and 
influence,  they  felt  sure  of  a  triumph.  But  though  he 
was  a  faithful  Jesuit,  he  was  not  a  subservient  one.  JBEis 
decision  was  in  favor  of  Montano  ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  circumstance  that  he  did  not  follow  the  intima- 
tions given  to  him  when  he  was  employed  in  arranging 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  1584,  brought  upon  him  the 
displeasure  of  his  superiors  in  a  way  that  caused  him  "^ 
much  trouble.^ 

•  Re  alludes  verj  graoeftilly  to  the  place  author  of  the  "  ai6gio  Hiatorioo  "  of  Moa- 

of  his  birth  in  the  opening  of  his  treatise  tano.  In  the  seyenth  toIudm  of  the  Me- 

**  De  Rege,"  1699.  moirs  of  the  Aoademj  of  Historj,  (1832, 

r  IJorente,  Tom.  I.  p»  479,  Tom.  II.  p.  4to,  p.  Si,)  does  net  think  the  ooano  of 

46T,Tom.  m.  pp.  75-82.    Carrajal,  the  Bfariana,   in  this   InYestfgatfoB,  was  so 

8*  L 
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In  1599,  he  published  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  Institution 

of  Royalty,  and  dedicated  it  to  Philip   the  Third ;  -r-  a 

work  liberal  in  its  general  political  tone,  and 

^***  even  intimating  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  lawful  to  put  a  monarch  to  death,  but  sustaining, 
with  great  acuteness,  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  tend- 
ing even  to  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy.  At  home, 
it  caused  little  remark.  It  was  regularly  approved  by 
the  censors  of  the  press,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been 
favored  by  the  policy  of  the  government,  "i^hich,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Second,  had  sent  assassins  to  cut  off. 
Elizabeth  of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  in 
France,  where  Henry  the  Third  had  been  thus  put  to 
death  a  few  years  before,  and  where  Henry  the  Fourth 
suffered  a  similar  fate  a  few  years  afterwards,  it  excited 
a  great  sensation.  Indeed,  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  directly  mentions,  and  by  implication  countenances,, 
the  murder  of  the  former  of  these  monarchs,  and  was 
claimed,  though  contrary  to  the  truth  of  fact,  to  have 
been  among  the  causes  that  stimulated  Bavaillac  to  the 
assassination  of  the  latter.  It  was,  therefore,  both  at- 
tacked and  defended  with  extraordinary  acrimony ;  and,  at 
last,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.^  What  was  more  un- 
fortunate for  its  author,  the  whole  discussion  having 
brought  much  popular  odium  on  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
held  responsible  for  a  book  which  was  written  by  one  of 
their  order,  and  could  not  have  been  published  without 
permission  of  its  ,  heads,  Mariana  himself  became  more 
than  ever  unwelcome  to  the  great  body  of  his  religious 
associates.^ 


frank  as  It  shoold  have  been.    Perhaps  It  *  The  aooount  of  this  book,  and  of  the 

was  not ;  but  he  came  to  the  right  conclu-  discussions  it  occasioned,  is  given  amply 

sion  at  last,  and  it  was  a  bold  and  honest  by  Bayle,  in  the  notes  to  his  article  Mo 

thing  to  do  so.  riana ;  but,  as  is  usual  wiUi  him,  in  a 

s  The  order  to  bum  it  may  be  found  in  a  manner  that   shows   his    dislike   of  the 

curious    book  entitled  "  L*Antimariana,**  Jesuits.    The  first  edition  of  it  contains 

(Paris,  1610,  8vo,  pp.  284,)  and  is  dated  the  authority  both  of  the  king  and  of  the 

June  10,  1610 ;  less  than  a  month  after  Bxaminer  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  to 

the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.    The  book  print  the  work.    The  passage  in  extenoa* 

was  written  by  Bonssel,  (Barbier,  No.  0S80  tion  or  defence  of  the  murder  of  Henry  m. 

and  the  order  is  at  the  end.  by  Jaques  Clemens  is  in  Lib.  I.  c.  6,  where 
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At  last,  an  occasion  was  found  where  he  could  be  as- 
sailed without  assigning  the  true  reasons  for  the  attack. 
In  1609,  he  published,  not  in  Spain,  but  at  Cologne,  seven 
Latin  treatises  on  various  subjects  of  theology  and  criti- 
cism, such  as  the  state  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  j^^cUitw 
the  Arab  computation  of  time,  and  the  year  and  septem. 
day  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  Most  of  them  were  of  a  na- 
ture that  could  provoke  no  animadversion ;  but  one,  "  On 
Mortality  and  Immortality,"  was  seized  upon  for  theo- 
logical censure,  and  another,  "DeMutatione  Monetae," 
was  assailed  on  political  grounds,  because  it  showed  how 
unwise  and  scandalous  had  been  the  practices  of  the 
reigning  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  in  tampering  with 
the  currency  and  debasing  it.  The  Inquisition  took  cog- 
nizance of  both ;  and  their  author,  though  then  seventy- 
three  years  old,  was  subjected  first  to  confinement,  and 
afterwards  to  penance,  for  his  offences.  Both  works 
were  placed  at  once  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius  ;  and 
Philip  the  Third  gave  orders  to  collect  and  destroy  as 
many  copies  as  possible  of  the  volume  in  which  they 
were  contained.  As  Lope  de  Vega  said,  *'  His'  coun- 
try did  not  pardon  the  most  learned  Mariana  when  he 
erred." 

His  treatment  on  this  occasion  was  undoubtedly  the 
more  severe,  because  among  his  papers  was  found  a  dis- 
sertation *'  On  the  Errors  in  the  Government  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesuits,"  which  was  not  printed  ^ill  after  Digcunode 
its   author's   death,  and  then  with  no  friendly  ^^"JffJ^ 
views  to  the  Order.^"    But  the  firm  spirit  of  Ma-  compa&ia. 

it  i8  called  ^*  monimentum  nobile.^'  See  The  ides  that  the  treatise  of  Mariana  in- 
further,  Sismondi  (Hist,  des  Fracujais,  Tom.  fluenced  RaTaillac  is  set  forth,  in  his  ram- 
XXII.^  1839,  p.  191);  but  Sismondi  is  bling  way,  by  Yaughan,  in  his  very  carious 
wrong  in  dating  the  publication  of  the  and  rare  "■  Golden  Fleece,"  1626  (Part  L 
treatise  from  1602.  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  Chaps.  1  and  2) ;  —  a  work  connected  with 
Toleti,  4to,  1&99,  pp.  446.  From  the  very  our  own  Newfoundland.  But  Bayle — aa 
remarkable  letters  of  Loaysa,  the  confessor  unwilling  witness  in  favor  of  a  Jesuit— 
of  Charles  Y.,  and  subsequently  Arch-  shows  that  this  notion  is  all  a  delusion, 
bishop  of  Seville  and  Inquisitor-Qeneral,  (Art.  Mariana,  H.  and  K.)  Ravaillac  waa 
it  appears  that  the  great  Emperor  himself  not  so  learned  by  a  great  deal, 
was  as  little  scrupulous  as  his  son  in  such  lo  "  Job.  Mariana,  e  Soc.  Jesu,  Tractar 
matters.  This  renders  the  passage  in  Ma-  tus  YII.,  nunc  primum  in  Lucem  edit!,*' 
riana  more  easy  of  explanation.  See  Colon.  Agrip.,  1609,  foL }  my  copy  of 
Brtefe  an  Kaiser  Karl  Y.,  etc.,  von  D.  G.  which  is  mutilated  according  to  the  mlnuto 
Heine,  Berlin,  1848,  8vo,  p.  130  and  note,  directions  given  in  the  Index  Sxpargato- 
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xiana  was  not  broken  by  his  persecutions.  He  went  for- 
ward with  his  literary  labors  to  the  last ;  and  when  he 
died,  in  1623,  it  was  of  the  infirmities  which  extreme 
age  had  naturally  brought  with  it.  He  was  eighty-seven 
years  old. 

The  main  occupation  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  of 

Htetortade  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^®  great  History.  In  the  foreign 
stpaaa.  countrics  whcre  he  had  long  lived,  the  earlier  an- 
nals of  Spain  were  so  little  known  to  the  learned  men 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  that,  as  a  Spaniard, 
he  had  felt  mortified  by  an  ignorance  which  seemed  dis- 
respectful to  his  country.^  He  determined,  he  says,  in 
consequence  of  this,  to  do  something  that  should  shpw 
the  world  by  what  manly  steps  Spain  had  come  into  the 
larger  interests  of  Europe,  and  to  prove  by  her  history 
that  she  deserved  the  consideration  she  had,  from  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  everywhere  enjoyed.  He  began  his 
labors,  therefore,  in  Latin,  that  all  Christendom  might 
be  able  to  i^ad  them,  and  in  1592  published,  in  that  lan- 
guage, twenty  out  of  the  thirty  books  which  constitute 
the  whole  work. 

But,  even  before  he  had  printed  the  other  ten  books, 
which  appeared  in  1609,  he  was  fortunately  induced,  like 
Cardinal  Bembo,  to  become  his  own  translator,  and  to 

irisUi  1667,  p.  719,  the  treattoe  **  J)e  Ma-  fw  a  oentory  aad  a  half  by  high  authority, 

tatione  Monetse  "  being  durefully  cut  out,  that  in  the  edition  of  176S  it  was  deemed 

and  every  trace  of  it  obliterated'.    But  it  needful  to  prove,  by  a  formal  Dissertation, 

may  be  found,  as  translated  by  himself,  that  Mariana  wrote  it ;  a  point  about  which 

with  the  title  of  "  Bobre  la  Moneda  de  there  should  never  have  been  any  question. 

Vellon,"  at  the  end  of  Vol.  XXXI.  of  the  In  the  Index  of  1790,  he  is  still  censured 

Biblioteca    de  Autores   Espanolee,   1854.  with  great  severity.    A  considerable  num- 

(Santander,  Catalogue,  1792,  8vo,  Tom.  lY.  ber  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts  is  said 

pp.  162, 163,  article  Proeeao  del  Padre  Ma-  to  have  been  long  preserved  in  the  Jesuits' 

tianoy  MS.  —  Lope  de  Vega,  Otoas  Bueltas,  Library  at  Toledo. 

Tom.  I.  p.  296.)     The  ^^Biscurso  de  las        ii^  In   one   of  the    many   controversial 

ISnfermedades  de  la  Gompania,"  written  in  pamphlets    excited    by   Father   Feyjdo'a 

Mariana*B  beautiful  flowing  style,  was  first  Works,  the  following  whimsical  but  truly 

printed  at  Bordeaux,  1625,  dvo,  and  then  Castilian  idea  is  used  to  express  the  feel> 

again  on  the  suppression  of  the  order  by  ing  of  obligation  which  has  always  been 

Charles  III.  j  but  in  the  Index  Sxpurga-  entertained  by  the  Spanish  nation  for  the 

tortus,  (1667,  p.  735,)  where  it  is  strictly  honor  Mariana's  History  had  done  them 

prohibited,  it  is  craftily  treated  as  if  it  abroad.    "  Hasta  el  tiempo  en  que  esta 

were  still  in  manuscript,  and  as  if  its  au-  docto  Jesuita  escrivio  su  Historia  Latina, 

tbor  were  not  certainly  known.    This  idea  passabamoa  entre  estrangeros  por  gentn 

of  the  uncertainty  of  the  authorship  of  the  sin  abueloa.^^    Estrado  Oritico,  s.  L  1727, 

^^Discono"  was  so  diligeuUy  inculcated  ito,  p.  26. 
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give  his  work  to  his  countrymen  in  the  pure  Oastilian  of 
Toledo.  In  doing  this,  he  enjoyed  a  great  advantage. 
He  might  use  a  freedom  in  his  version  that  could  be 
claimed  by  no  one  else  ;  for  he  had  not  only  a  right  to 
change  the  phraseology  and  arrangement,  but,  whenever 
he  saw  fit,  he  might  modify  the  opinions  of  a  book  which 
was  as  much  his  own  in  the  one  language  as  in  the 
other.  His  '*  Historia  de  Espafla,''  therefore,  the  first 
part  of  which  appeared  in  1601,  has  all  the  air  and 
merit  of  an  original  work ;  and  in  the  successive  edi- 
tions published  under  his  own  direction,  and  espiBcially 
in  the  fourth,  which  appeared  the  very  year  of  his  death, 
it  was  gradually  enlarged,  enriched,  and  in  every  way 
improved,  until  it  became  what  it  has  remained  ever 
since,  the  proudest  monument  erected  to  the  history  of 
his  country.^ 

It  begins  with  the  supposed  peopling  of  Spain  by  Tu- 
bal, the  son  of  Japhet,  and  comes  down  to  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  the  accession  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  ;  to  all  which  Mariana  himself  afterwards  added  a 
compressed  abstract  of  the  course  of  events  to  1621, 
when  Philip  the  Fourth  ascended  the  throne.  It  was  a 
bold  undertaking,  and  in  some  respects  is  marked  with 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  its  age.  In  weighing  the  vsdue  of 
authorities,  for  instance,  he  has  been  less  careful  than 
became  the  high  office  he  had  assumed.  He  follows 
Ocampo,  and  especially  Garibay,  —  credulouff  compilers 
of  old  fables,  who  were  his  own  contemporaries,  —  con- 
fessing freelj»  that  he  thought  it  safest  and  best  to  take 
the  received  traditions  of  the  country,  unless  obvious  rea- 
sons called  upon  him  to  reject  them.  His  manner,  too,  is, 
in  a  few  particulars,  open  to  remark.     In  the  beautiful 


19  The  most  careftdly  printed  and  beau*  between  1608  and  162S  being  equal,  as 

ttfal  edition  of  liuriana's  History  ia  the  stated  by  the  editors  of  that  of  1780,  to 

fourteenth,  published  at  Madrid,  by  Ibarra,  a  moderkte  yolume.    The  History  of  lia- 

(2  vols.,  foL,  1780,)  under  the  directi(»i  of  riana  and  four  of  his  treatises  are  published 

the  Superintendents  of  the  Boyal  Library ;  in  the  Blblioteea  of   Bibadeneyra,  Tom. 

—  a    book    whose  mechanical   execution  XXX.  and  XXXI.,  1864,  — the  treatise 

would  do  honor  to  any  press  in  Europe.  ^  De  Rege  **  being  translated  for  the  00- 

It   is   remarkable    how  muoh    Mariana  casion,  and   two  unimportant  '^Bsoritoa 

amended  his  History  in  the   suocessiTe  Sueltos,**  together  with  a  **Catalogo'*  of 

editions  during  his  lifetime  }  the  addithms  his  works,  behig  added  at  the  ead. 
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dedication  of  the  Spanish  version  of  his  history  to  Philip 
the  Third,  he  admits  that  antiquated  T¥ords  occasionally 
adhere  to  his  style,  from  his  familiar  study  of  the  old  writ- 
ers ;  and  Saavedra,  who  was  pleased  to  find  fault  with 
him,  says,  that,  as  other  people  dye  their  beards  to  make 
themselves  look  young,  Mariana  dyed  his  to  make  him*- 
self  look  old.^ 

But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.  His  willing  belief 
in  the  old  chronicles,  tempered,  as  it  necessarily  is,  by  his 
great  learning,  gives  an  air  of  true-heartedness  and  good 
faith  to  his  accounts,  and  a  vivacity  to  his  details,  which 
are  singularly  attractive ;'  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
occasional  antiquated  words  and  phrases,  so  well  suited 
to  such  views  of  his  subject,  add  to  the  idiomatic  richness, 
in  which,  among  Spanish  prose  compositions,  the  style  of 
Mariana  is  all  but  unrivalled.  His  narratives  —  the  most 
important  part  of  an  historical  work  of  this  class  —  are 
peculiarly  flowing,  free,  and  impressive.  The  accounts 
of  the  wars  of  Hannibal;  in  the  second  book  ;  those  of  the 
irruption  of  the  Northern  nations,  with  which  the  fifth 
opens ;  the  conspiracy  of  John  de  Procida,  in  the  four- 
teenth ;  the  last  scenes  in  the  troubled  Hfe  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  in  the  seventeenth ;  and  most  of  the  descriptions 
of  the  leading  events  in  the.  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, and  especially  the  description  of  the  fall  of  Gra- 
nada, at  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth,  give  a'bundant  proof 
of  this  peculiar  historical  talent.  They  seem  instinct 
with  life  and  movement. 

His  formal  speeches,  in  which  he  made  livy  his  model, 
are,  generally,  less  fortunate.  Most  of  them  want  indi- 
viduality and  appropriateness.  But  the  one  which  in  the 
fifth  book  he  has  given  4o  Ruy  Lope  Davalos,  when  that 


18  Mariana,  Hist.,  Lib.  I.  o.  18.    Saave-  neyer  bay«  flnighed  it  j  bat  I  undertook  to 

dra,  Bepablica  Literaria,  Madrid,  1769, 4to,  arrange  in  a  becoming  style,  and  in  the 

p.  44.    Mariana  admits  the  want  of  criti-  Latin  language,  what  others  had  collected 

cal  exactness  in  some  parts  of  his  hist(»y,  as  mliterlals  for  the  fabric  I  desired  to 

when,  replying  to  a  letter  of  Lupercio  de  raise.    To  look  up  authorities  for  every- 

Argensola,  who  had  noticed  his  mistake  in  thing  would  have  left  Spain,  for  another 

calling  Prudentius  a  native  of  GaIah<Mrra,  series  of  centuries,  without  a  Latin  History 

he  says  t  "  I  never  undertook  to  make  a  that  could  show  itself  in  the  world.*'   J.  A. 

history  (tf  Spain,  in  which  I  should  verify  Pellicer,  Bnsayo  de  una  Biblioteca  de  Trar 

every  particular  fact  -,  for  if  I  had,  I  should  ductores,  p.  69. 
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nobleman  offers  the  crown  of  Castile,  to  the  Infante  Don 
Ferdinand,  is  remarkable  for  the  courageous  spirit  in 
which  it  discusses  the  foundations  of  all  political  govern- 
ment, and  leaves  the  rights  of  kings  to  rest  on  the  assent 
of  their  subjects ;  —  a  boldness,  it  should  be  added,  which 
is  apparent  in  many  other  parts  of  his  works,  as  it  wad  in 
much  of  his  life. 

The  characters  he  has  drawn  of  the  prominent  person- 
ages that,  from  time  to  time,  come  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  are  almost  always  short,  sketched  with  a  few 
touches,  and  struck  off  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Such  are  those  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  Alfonso  the  Wiser, 
and  the  unhappy  Prince  of  Viana,  in  which  so  few  words 
could  hardly  be  made  to  express  more. 

As  a  general  remark,  a  certain  nobleness  of  air  and 
carriage,  not,  perhaps,  without  something  of  the 
old  Castilian  sturdiness,  but  never  without  its  of  the 
dignity,  is  the  characteristic  that  most  prevails  ^^^'^^'y- 
throughout  the  whole  work  ;  and  this,  with  its  admirably 
idiomatic  style,  —  so  full,  yet  so  unencumbered,  so  pure 
and  yet  so  rich,  —  renders  it,  if  not  the  most  trustworthy 
of  annals,  at  least   the  most  remarkable  union  of  pic- 
turesque chronicling  with  sober  history  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen." 


^*  There  was  a  singular  controTersy,  for  to  enter  at  all  into  tke  controTersy.    Nel- 

a  short  time,  concerniQg  the  trustworthi-  ther  of  them,  indeed,  is  of  much  oonse- 

ness  of  Mariana,  but  it  did  not  proceed  far.  quenoe,  as  may  be  inferred  firom  the  facts, 

Pedro  Mantuano,  a  young  Spaniard,  secre-  that  Mantnano  boasts  he  was  only  twenty- 

tary  to  Yelaaco, — Grand  Constable  of  Gas-  six  years  old  when  he  wrote  his  book,  and 

tile,  and  a  man  of  learning,  then  in  the  gov-  that  Tamayo  de  Vargas  replies  with  an- 

emmentof  Milan, — printed  there,  in  De-  other  boast,  that  it  took  him  only  a  fort- 

cember,  1607,  six  sheets  of  "  Advertencias  "  night  to  answer  it.    The  whole  matter  may 

or  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Mariana,  and  be  seen  in  the  Ragon  or  Account  of  it  by 

sent  them  to  its  author,  who  replied  in  the  Vargas  at  the  end  of  his  ^^Defensa,"  which 

September  following  by  merely  returning  ig,  in  general,  a  satisfactory,  though  som»> 

them  with  his  mai|;inal  notes.    There  the  what  bitter,  reply  to  the  Inconsiderable  ob- 

matter  rested  until  1611,  when  Mantuano,  Jections  of  Mantuano.    Tamayo  de  Vargas 

perhaps  angry  at  a  notice  so  slight,  pub-  died  in  1641,  and  Mantuano  in  1666.    The 

lished  his  "  Advertencias  "  at  Milan,  con-  Marquis  of  MondeiJar,  a  most  respeetable 

siderably  enlarged,  and  again  at  Madrid,  authority,  renewed  the  discussion,  and  his 

with  changes,  in  1613.  Tamayo  de  Vargas,  "Advertencias"  were  published,  (Valeiw 

afterwards  a  voluminous  writer,  but  then  a  cia,  1746,  fbUo,)  with  a  preface  by  Mayans 

young  beginner,  answered  him  in  a  book  y  Sisoar,  somewhat  mitigating  their  force, 

entitled  "  Historia,  ec.  de  Mariana  defen-  Still,  neither  these,  which  are  the  principal 

dida,"  Toledo,  1616.    But  Mariana  wisely  criticisms  that  have  appeared  on  Mariana, 

refused  to  read  either  of  the  discussions,  or  nor  any  others,  have,  in  the  estimation  of 
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Pnidencio  de  Sandoval,  who  was  one  of  the  salaried 
chroniclers  of  the  monarchy,  and  who,  in  that  capacity, 
prepared  the  continuation  of  Morales,  already 
sandoYai.  j^q^qq^^  sooms  to  have  been  willing  to  constitute 
himself  the  successor  of  Mariana,  and  prosecute  the 
general  history  of  Spain  where  that  eloquent  Jesuit  was 
likely  to  leave  it,  rather  than  from  the  point  where  he 
had  himself  officially  taken  it  up.  At  least  he  began 
there,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  life  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
But  it  is  too  long.  It  fills  as  many  pages  as  the  entire 
work  of -Mariana,  and,  though  written,  with  simplicity, 
is  not  attractive  in  its  style.  His  prejudices  are  strong 
and  obvious.  Not  only  the  monk,  —  for  he  was  a  Bene- 
dictine, and  enjoyed  successively  two  very  rich  bishoprics, 
—  but  the  courtier  of  Philip  the  Third,  is  constantly 
apparent.  He  lays  the  whole  crime  of  the  assault  and 
capture  of  Rome  upon  the  Constable  de  Bourbon ;  and, 
besides  tracing  the  Austrian  family  distinctly  to  Adam, 
he  connects  its  honors  genealogically  with  those  of  Her- 
cules and  Dardanus.  Still,  the  History  of  Sandoval,  from 
the  many  important  documents  imbedded  in  it,  is  a  work 
of  authority  much  relied  on  by  Robertson,  and  one  that, 
on  the  whole,  by  its  ample  and  minute  details,  gives  a 
more  satisfactory  account  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  than  any  other  single  history  extant.  It  was  first 
published  in  1604-6,  and  its  author  died  March  lj2, 
1620." 

After  this,  no  important  and  connected  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  Spain,  that  falls  within  the  domain  of  elegant 

literature,   appeared  for  a  long  period."      Portions   of 

• 

Si>aniard8,  ierioosly  interfered   with   his  pp.  xix.,  xz.,  and  866  -388.    It  may  be 

claims  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  great  histo-  added,  that  Bart  Leonardo  deArgensola,  in 

rian  of  his  country.  his  "  Anales  de  Aragon,**  1630,  points  oat 

u  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  ToA.  II.  p.  855.  oooasional  OTersights  and  mistakes  of  fact 

La  MotheleVayer,  in  a  disooune  addressed  in  Saodoyal.    His   **Cronica  de    Alonso 

to  Cardinal  Bfuarln,  ((Envres,  Paris,  1662,  TIL,"  already  noticed,  (p.  174.  and  bote,) 

folto,  Tom.  I.  pp.  225,  ete.,)  assails  Bando-  was  printed  in  1600,  and  his  other  works 

val  ftiriously,  And  sometimes  sacoessfelly,  ~all  historloal  and  ail  of  less  aooonnt'— 

for  his  creduHty,  sttperstifcion,  flattery,  ete.,  appeared  between  1601  and  1615. 
not  forgetting  his  style.    It  was  a  part  of       u  During  this  period,  embracing  a  lars« 

the  warliare  of  France  against  Spain.    The  part  of  the  seTonteenth  century,  two  re* 

best  aeooont  of  Sandoval  is  in  Ferrer  del  markable  controversies  took  place  in  Spain, 

Rio,  M  Decadenoia  de  Bspaiia,"  8vo,  1860,  which,  by  introducing  a  more  critical  caa* 
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Spanish  history,  and  portions  of  the  history  of  Spanish 
discovery  and  conquest  in  the  East  and  the  West,  were 
indeed  published  from  time  to  time,  but  the  official  chroni- 
clers of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon  no  longer  felt 
themselves  bound  to  go  on  with  the  great  works  of  their 
predecessors,  and  the  decaying  spirit  of  the  monarchy 
made  no  earnest  demands  on  others  to  tread  in  their 
steps.  Some,  however,  of  these  historians  of  the  out- 
posts of  an  empire  which  now  extended  round  the  globe, 
and  some  of  the  accounts  of  isolated  events  in  its  annals 
at  home,  should  be  noticed. 


tion  into  historical  composition,  were  not  fragments  of  chronicles,  ciicolated  earlier 

without  their  effect  on  Mariana,  and  may  in  manuscript,  but  first  printed  in  1610, 

have  tended  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  and  then  represented  to  have  come,  In 

successors,  by  subjecting  history,  in  all  its  1594,  from  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  near 

forms,  to  more  rigorous  ndes.    The  die-  Worms,  to  Father  Higueca,  of  Toledo,  a 

cussions  referred  to  arose  in  consequence  Jesuit,  and  a  personal    acquaintance   of 

of  two   eictraordinary  fbrgeries,  which  for  Mariana.    They  purported,  on  their  f^M^e, 

a  time  created  a  great  sensation  through-  to  have  been  written  by  Flavins  Lucius 

out  the  country,  and  deluded  not  a  few  Dexter,  Marcus  Maximus,Heleca,  and  other 

intelligent  men  and  honest  scholars.  primitive  Cbristians,   and  contained  im- 

The  first  related  to  certain  metallic  portant  and  wholly  new  statements  touch- 
plates,  sometimes  called  **  The  Leaden  ing  the  early  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history 
Books,"  which,  having  been  prepared  and  of  Spain.  They  were,  no  doubt,  an  imita- 
buried  for  the  purpose  several  years  be*  tion  of  the  forgeries  of  John  of  Yiterbo, 
fore,  were  disinterred  near  Granada  be-  given  to  the  world  about  a  century  before 
tween  1588  and  1595,  and,  when  deciphered,  as  the  works  of  Berosus  and  Manetho  }  but 
seemed  to  offer  materials  for  defending  the  the  Spanish  forgeries  were  prepared  with 
favorite  doctrine  of  the  Spanish  Church  on  more  learning  and  a  nicer  ingenuity.  Flat- 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  for  estab-  tering  fictions  were  fitted  to  recognised 
Hshing  the  great  comer-stone  of  Spanish  foots,  as  if  both  rested  on  the  same  au- 
eoclesiastical  history,  the  coming  to  Spidn  thority ;  new  saints  were  given  to  churches 
of  the  Apostle  James,  the  patron  saint  of  that  were  not  well  provided  in  this  depart- 
the  country.  This  gross  forgery  was  r&>  ment  of  hagiology  ;  a  dignified  origin  was 
ceived  for  authentic  history  by  Philip  XI.,  traced  for  noble  fomilies,  that  had  before 
Philip  m.,  and  Philip  IV.,  each  of  whom,  been  unable  to  boast  of  their  founders  j 
in  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  the  prin-  and  a  multitude  of  Christian  conquests  and 
cipal  personages  of  the  kingdom,  solemnly  achievements  were  hinted  at  or  recorded, 
adjudged  it  to  be  such  ;  so  that,  at  one  that  gratified  the  pride  of  the  whole  nation 
period  of  the  discussion,  some  persons  be-  the  more  because  they  had  never  till  then 
lieved  the  ^  Leaden  Books  ^  would  be  ad-  been  heard  of.  Few  doubted  what  it  was 
mitted  into  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  so  i^preeable  to  all  to  believe.  Sandoval, 
The  question,  however,  wasin  time  settled  Tamayo  de  Vaigas,  Lorenzo  Bamirez  de 
at  Bome,  and  they  were  decided,  by  the  Prado,  and,  for  aiime,  Nicolas  Antonio,  ~ 
highest  tribunal  of  the  Church,  to  be  false  all  learned  men,  —  were  persuaded  that 
and  forged;  a  decision  in  which  Spain  Uiese  summaries  of  chronicles,  chront" 
soon  acquiesced.  cone8  as  they  were  called,  were  authentic  ) 

The  other  fraud  was  ccmnected  with  this  and  if  Arias  Montano,  the  editor  of  the 

one  of  the  "  Leaden  Books,"  whose  an-  Polyglot,  Mariana,  the  historian,  and  An- 

thority  it  was  alleged  to  confirm )  but  it  tonio  Agustin,  the  eautious  and  critical 

was  much  broader  and  bolder  in  its  claims  friend  of  Zurita,  held  an  oppoAte  ftdth, 

and  character.    It  consisted  of  a  series  of  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  openly  to 
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Of  this  class,  the  first  in  importance  and  the  most 
Antonio de  Comprehensive  in  character  is  "The  General 
Herrera.  History  of  the  Indies/'  by  Antonio  de  Herrera. 
It  embraces  the  period  from  the  first  discovery  of  Amer^* 
ica  to  the  year  1664 ;  and  as  Herrera  was  a  practised 
writer,  and,  from  his  official  position  as  historiographer 
to  the  Indies,  had  access  to  every  source  of  information 
known  at  the  time,  his  work,  which  was  printed  in  1601; 
is  of  great  value.  But  he  was  the  author  of  other  histor* 
ical  works,  for  which  his  qualifications  and  resources  were 
less  satisfactory  and  his  prejudices  more  abundant ;  — 
such  as  a  "  History  of  the  World  during  the  Reign  of 
Philip  the  Second,''  a  History  of  the  affairs  of  England 
and  Scotland,  during  the  unhappy  times  of  Mary  Stuart ; 

avow  it.    The  current  of  opinion,  in  foct,  tlplied  ;  the  disbelief  in  their  genuineness, 

ran  strongly  in  favor  of  the  forgeries  ;  and  which  had  been  expressed  to  Higuera  him- 

they  were  generally  regarded  as  true  hia*  self,  as  early  as  1596,  by  the  modest  and 

tory  tiU  about  1660  or  a  little  later,  and  learned  Juan  Bautista  Perez,  Bishop  of  9e 

therefore  till  long  after  the  death  of  their  gorbe,  gradually  gained  ground  }  writers  of 

teal  author,  Father  Higuera,  which  hap-  history  grew  cautious ;    and  at  last,   in 

pened  in  1624.    Indeed,  as  late  as  1667  -  1662,  Nicolas  Antonio  began  his  "  Historias 

1676,  Gregorio  de  Argaiz,  a  man  of  much  Fabuloaaa ; "  a  huge  folio,  which  he  left 

Worthless  learning,  published  in  defence  of  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  which  was 

t]iem  six  large  folio  yolumes,  one  of  which  not  printed  till  long  afterwards,  but  wltich 

I  have.  with  its  cumbrous,  though  clear-sighted 

Such  of  the  Leaden  Books  — "  LIbros  de  learning,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  and 

Plomo "  —  as    were    produced    between  extent  of  the  flraud  of  Father  Higuera, 

March  and  May,  1695,  were  solemnly  an-  and  made  his  case  a  teaching  to  all  future 

nounced  to  the    public  by  episcopal  au-  Spanish  historians,  that  does  not  seem  to 

thority  in  a  folio  sheet  printed  at  Oranada  have  been  lost  on  them.   See  the  Ghronicte 

at  the  time,  full  of  the  most  extravagant  of  Dexter  at  the'  end  of  Antonio's  Blblio- 

abeurdities.    I  have  a  copy  of  it ;  and  the  theca  Vetus ;  the  "  Historias  Fabulosas  **  of 

flao-similes    of  the   Inscriptions  are  emi-  Antonio,  with  the  Life  of  its  author  pie- 

nently  ridiculous.    But,  as  I  have  said,  fixed  by  Mayans  y  Siscar,  (Madrid,  1742, 

the  Spanish  people,  having  readily  accepted  folio,)  to  show  the  grossness  of  the  whole 

them  as  genuine,  were  very  slow  to  believe  imposture  ;  and  the  "  Ghr6nica  Universal'' 

they  were  forgeries.     The   Chronic'onea  of  Alonso  Maldonado,  (Madrid,  1624,  folio,) 

continued  to  enjoy  fbvor  even  longer  than  to  show  how  implicitly  it  was  Uien  believed 

the  Leaden  Books.    I  have  found  traces  and  followed  by  learned  men.    The  man  of 

of  belief  in  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the  learning  who  was  the  most  uncompromising 

eighteenth  century} — the  spurious  Fla^  about  ^*  The  Leaden  Books '*  and  the  CAro- 

vius  Dexter  being  cited  as  an  authority  in  nieonea^  and  who  behaved  with  the  most 

a  work  for  popular  instruction^  called  **  Con-  coun^  in  relation  to  them  tnm.  the  first, 

versaciones  del  B.  P.  Gapuchino  Fr.  Fran-  was,  I  suppose,  the  Bishop  of  Segorbe, 

Cisco  de  los  Arcos,'*  1764,  Granada,  4to.  who   is  noticed    in   Yillanueva,    ^  Tiage 

See  Carta  por  D.  Juan  Vicente  [Tomas  de  Literario  &  las  Iglesias  de  Espana,**  (Ma- 

Triarte],  al  R.  P.  Fr.  de  los  Arcoe,  Madrid,  drid,  1S04, 8vo,  Tom.  in.  p.  166,)  where  is, 

1786,  pp.   17,  etc.    The  discussion  about  also,  the  document  (pp.  269-278)  in  which 

them,  however)  which,  it  is  evident,  was  the  Bishop  exposes  the  whole  fraud,  baft 

going  qu^tly  on  during  much  of  the  seven-  which  was  never  before  published, 
teenth  century  was  usefiiL  Doubts  were  mul- 
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a  History  of  the  League  in  France  ;  and  a  History  of  the 
affair  of  Antonio  Perez  and  the  troubles  that  followed  it ; 
—  all  written  under  the  influence  of  contemporary  pas- 
sions, and  all  published  between  1589  and  1612,  before 
any  of  these  passions  had  been  much  tranquillized. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  them,  that,  in  the  case  of  An- 
tonio Perez,  Herrera  suppresses  nearly  every  one  of  the 
important  facts  that  tend  to  the  justification  of  that  re- 
markable man  ;  and  that,  by  way  of  a  glorious  tenninar 
tion  to  his  Universal  History,  he  gives  Philip  the  Second, 
in  his  death-struggles,  miraculous  assistance  from  heaven, 
to  enable  him  to  end  his  long  and  holy  life  by  an  act  of 
devotion.  Herrera's  chief  reputation,  therefore,  as  an 
historian,  must  rest  upon  his  great  work  on  the  Dis- 
covery and  Conquest  of  America,  in  which,  indeed,  his 
style,  nowhere  rich  or  powerftil,  seems  better  and  more 
effective  than  it  is  in  his  other  attempts  at  historical  com- 
position. He  died  in  1625,  above  seventy-six.  years  old, 
much  valued  by  Philip  the  Fourth,  as  he  had  been  by  that 
monarch's  father  and  grandfather.^'^ 

But  the  East,  as  well  as  the  West,  was  now  opened 
to  Spanish  adventure.  The  conquest  of.  Portugal  had 
brought  the  Oriental  dependencies  of  that  kingdom  under 
the  authority  of  the  Spanish  crown  ;  and  as  the 
Count  de  Lemos,  the  great  patron  of  letters  in  '^™**  ** 
his  time,  and  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
chanced  to  have  his  attention  particularly  drawn  in  that 
direction,  he  commanded  the  younger  of  the  Argensolas 
to  write  an  account  of  the  Moluccas.  The  po^t  obeyed, 
and  published  his  work  in  1609,  dedicating  it  to  Philip 
the  Third.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  'minor 
Spanish  histories  ;  full  of  the  traditions  found  among  the 
natives  by  the  Portuguese,  when  they  first  landed,  and 

vt  "Bistorlfi  General  de  los  Hechos  de  ito ;  the  History  of  the  League,  Madrid, 

loe  Castellanofl  en  las  Islas  y  Tierra  Firme  1598,  4to ;  and  the  History  of  the  Trou- 

del  Mar  Delano,"    Madrid,    1601-15,  4  bles  ht  Aragon,  in  1612, 4to  *,  the  last  being 

Tols.,  fol.  —  ^*  Histoiia  General  del  Mondo  only  a  tract  of  140  pages.    A  work  on  the 

del  Tiempo  del  Seuor  Key  Don  Felipe  II.,  History  of  Italy,  from  1281  to  1559,  printed 

desde  1559,  hasta   su   Muerte,'*  Madrid,  at  Madrid  in  1024,  folio,  I  haye  never  seen. 

lflOl-12,  3  vols.,  fol.  —  Five  books  on  the  The  Historia  General  del  Mundo  is  onth« 

History  of  Portugal  and  the  Conquest  of  Index  of  1667,  for  expni|[ation. 
ttM  Aiores   were  printed,  Madrid,  tXli, 
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of  the  wild  adventures  that  followed  when  they  had  taken 
possession  of  the  islands.  Parts  of  it  are,  indeed,  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  of  the  civilization  they  found 
there,  such  as  formal  and  eloquent  harangues  attributed 
to  the  natives ;  while  other  parts,  like  some  of  its  love- 
stories,  are  romantic  enough  to  be  suspected  of  invention, 
even  if  they  are  true.  But,  in  genend,  the  work  is  writ- 
ten in  an  agreeable  poetical  style,  such  as  is  not  unbefit- 
ting an  account  of  the  mysterious  isles 

*'  Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  brought 
Their  spicy  drugs,"  —  . 

striving,  for  a  long  time,  to  hide  fh)m  the  competition  of 
other  nations  the  history  and  resources  of  the  oppressed 
race  whom  they  compelled  to  minister  to  their  love  of 
gain." 

Quite  as  uncertain  in  authority  and  less  elegant  in 
The  inca  stylc  are  the  histories  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
QarcUMso.  —  a  gcutlc  and  trusting  spirit  rather  than  a  wise 
one  ;  proud  of  being  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  allied,  as  a  son  of  one  of  the  unscrupulous 
conquerors  of  Peru,  to  the  great  house  of  Infantado  ;  but 
always  betraying  the  weaker  nature  of  his  mother;  who 
was  of  the  blood  royal  of  the  Incas,  and  never  entirely 
forgetting  the  glories  of  his  Indian  race,  or  the  cruel  inju- 
ries they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Spain.  He  was 
born  at  "  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  the  seat  of  Atabalipa,"  in  1540, 
and  was  educated  there,  amidst  the  tumults  of  the  con- 
quest ;  but  when  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  was  sent 
to  Spain,  where,  under  difficult  and  trying  circumstances, 
he  maintained  an  honorable  reputation  during  a  life  pro- 
tracted to  the  age  of  seventy-six.** 

The  military  part  of  his  personal  history,  which  con- 


is  "GoDquista  de  las  Islas   Molueat,"  stories  of  Maroo  Polo  and  Mendes  PIi^ 

Madrid,   1609,   folio.     PelUcer,    Bib.   de  to. 

Trad.,  Tom.  I.  p.  87.    The  love-story  of  i>  There  is  a  curioos  US.  Oenealogia  de 

Poraote,  an  ensign,  in  the  third  book  of  Oarci  Peres  de  Vargas,  (noticed  ante,  Pe- 

ihe  "  Oonquista,''  is  good  and  probable ;  riod  I.  Chap.  VI.,  note,)  written  by  the 

And  tiie  aoooont  of  the  Patagonia^  giants,  Inca  who  clalois  to  be  a  descendant  of  that 

in  the  same  book,  turns  out  to  be  almost  fiunous  knight.    See  Spanish  translation 

true,  like    some  of   the   long-discredited  of  this  History,  IIL  666.                          • 
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sisted  t>f  service  under  Don  John  of  Austria  against  the 
Moriscos  of  Granada,  was  not  of  much  consequence^ 
though  he  seems  to  have  valued  himself  upon  it  not  a 
little.  The  part  he  gave  to  letters  was  more  interesting 
and  important.  This  portion  he  began,  in  1590,  with  a 
translation  of  the  "Dialogues  on  Love,"  by  Diaiogos 
Abarbanel,^  Platonizing  Jew,  whose  family  had  <*«  A"*®'- 
been  expelled  from  Spain  in  the  persecution  under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  who  in  Ita^y  had  published  this 
singular  work  under  the  name  of  Leone,  the  Hebrew  Phy- 
sician. The  attempt,  so  fur  as  Oarcilasso  was  concerned, 
was  not  a  forttinate  one.  The  Dialogues,  which  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  at  the  time,  had  been  already 
printed  in  Spanish,  —  a  fact  evidently  unknown  to  him  ; 
and  though,  as  it  appears-  from  a  subsequent  statement  by 
himself,  he  had  obtained  for  his  translation  the  favorable 
regard  of  Philip  the  Second,  still  there  was  an  odor  both 
of  Judaism  and  heathen  free-thinking  about  it,  that  ren- 
dered it  obnoxious  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
state.  Garcilasso's  first  work,  therefore,  was  speedily 
placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  was  rarely  heard 
of  afterwards. 

His  next  attempt  was  on  a  subject  in  which  he  had 
a  nearer  interest.  It  was  a  "History  of  Flori-  Histbrfade 
da,"  or  rather  of  the  first  discovery  of  that  »»«orida. 
country,  and  was  published  in  1606,  —  a  work  which, 
when,  twenty  years  before,  he  spoke  of  writing  it,  he 
more  appropriately  called  "  The  Expedition  of  Fernando 
de  Soto  ; "  since  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  and  his  strange  fate,  not  only  form  its  most  brilliant 
and  attractive  portion,  but  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  substance.  In  this  Garcilasso  was  more  successful 
than  he  was  in  his  version  from  the  Italian ;  and  his 
"  History  of  Florid^"  as  it  is  still  called,  has  been  often 
reprinted  since. 

But  in  his  old  age  his  heart  turned  more  and  more  to 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his.  youth,  and,  gathering  to- 
gether the  few  materials  he  could  collect  from  among  his 
kinsmen  on  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  from  the  stores  of  his 
•own  memory  and  the.  records   already  accumulated  in 
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Spain,  he  pablished,  in  1609,  the  first  part  of  his  "  Com- 
Comenterios  mentaries  on  Peru ; "  the  seeond  of  which,  though 
•  deiPttu.  licensed  for  the  press  in  1613,  did  not  appear  till 
1617,  the  year  afiter  its  anthor's  death.  It  is  a  garrolons, 
gossiping  book,  written  in  a  diffuse  style,  and  abounding 
in  matters  personal  to  himself.  In  its  very  division,  he 
acknowledges  frankly  the  conflicting  claims  that  he  felt 
were  upon  him.  The  earlier  half,  he  says,  relates  to  the 
eighteen  Incas  known  to  Peruvian  history,  and  contains 
an  account  of  the  traditions  of  the  country,  its  institu* 
tions,  manners,  and  general  character ;  all  which  he  ofii»r8 
as  a  tribute  due  to  his  descent  from  the  Children  of  the 
Sun.  The  remainder  —  which,  with  many  episodes  and 
much  irrelevant,  but  not  always  unpleasant,  discussion, 
contains  the  history  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  of  the 
quarrels  of  the  Spaniards  with  each  other  growing  out  of 
it  —  he  offers,  in  like  manner,  to  the  glories  of  the  great 
Spanish  family  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  which 
numbered  on  its  rolls  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the 
Castilian  annals.  In  both  parts,  his  Commentaries  are  a 
striking  and  interesting  book,  showing  much  of  ihe  spirit 
of  the  old  chronicles,  and  infected  with  even  more  than 
the  common  measure  of  chronicling  credulity ;  since,  with 
a  natural  willingness  to  believe  whatever  fables  were  hon- 
orable to  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  mingles  a  constant  anx- 
iety to  show  that  he  is,  above  everything  else,  a  Catholic 
Christian,  whose  faith  was  much  too  ample  to  reject 
the  most  extravagant  legends  of  his  Church,  and  too 
pure  to  tolerate  the  idolatry  of  that  royal  ancestry  which 
he  yet  cannot  help  regarding  with  reverence  and  admira- 
tion.» 

>»  **IMaIoghi  di    Amove   oompoeti   per  cilano  knew  notliizig.   (BarboM,  Bib.  Ias., 

Leone  Medico  Hebreo,**  fa  tlie  title  of  Uie  Tom.  EL  p.  920  ;  Castro,  Bib.,  Tom.  I.  p. 

original  Italian  In  the  neat  Aldine  edition,  371 ;  and  Antonio,  Bib.  Nor.,  Tom.  I.  p. 

1562.     The  Inca  caDed   his   tnmslation,  232.)     All  the   translations  from   Leone 

^  La  Tradoccion  dd  Indio  de  los  Tires  Dii-  HetHreo  are  on  the  Index  Kxpnrgatwina, 

logos  de  Amor,  de  Leon  Hebreo,  echado  de  1867,  p.  759.    The  letter  of  Churcilasso  to 

Italiano  en  Espagnol,  por  OareUasso  Inga  Philip  IL,  with  additional  remarks  by  its 

de  la  Yega,"  Madrid,  1590,  ito.    A  Bpan«  author,  containing  interesting  materials  for 

Ish  translation  of  it,  whidi  I  have  seen,  his  own  life,  is  prefixed  to  tb»  first  edition 

had  appeared  at  Yenioe  in  1568,  and  I  of  the  second  part  of  the  Commentaries  on 

believe  there  was  another  at  Zaragoasa  in  Pera.    **  La  Florida**  was  printed  at  Us- 

1584,of  which  it  seems  strange  that  Gar-  bon  in  1006, 4to ;  Che  flint  part  of  the  Fer«  • 
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The  publication,  in  1610,  of  "  The  War  of  Granada,'' 
by  Mendoza,  had  —  as  might  have  been  antici-  ^j^^  ^^ 
pated  from  its  attractive  subject  and  style  —  Mendwsa. 
an  effect  on  Spanish  historical  composition ;  producing, 
in  the  course  of  the  century,  several  imitations  more  wor- 
thy of  notice  than  anything  in  their  class  that  appeared 
after  the  great  work  of  Mariana. 

The  first  of  them  is  by  Moncada,  a  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  South  of  Spain,  and  connected  with 
several  of  its  principal  families,  both  in  Catalo- 
nia and  Valencia.  His  father  was,  successively,  ^®'***^** 
viceroy  of  Sardinia  and  Aragon  ;  he  himself  was  govei^ 
nor  of  the  Low  Countries  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  there  ;  and  both  of  them  filled,  in  their  respective 
times,  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish  embassies.  But 
the  younger  Moncada  had  tastes  widely  different  from 
the  cares  that  beset  his  life.  In  1623  he  published  his 
"  Expedition  of  the  Catalans  against  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  ; ''  and  when  he  died,  in  1636,  just  after  putting 
to  rout  two  hostile  armies,  he  left  several  other  works,  of 
less  value,  one  or  two  of  which  have  since  been  printed. 
The  History  of  the  Catalan  Expedition,  by  which  alone 
he  has  been  much  known  in  later  times,  is  on  the  roman- 
tic adventures  and  achievements  of  an  extraordinary  band 
of  mercenaries,  who,  under  Roger  de  Flor,  —  successively 
a  freebooter,  a  great  admiral,  and  a  Csdsar  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  —  drove  back  the  Turks,  as  they  approached  the 
Bosphorus  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  then,  after  being  for  some  time  no  less  formidable  to 
their  allies  than  they  had  been  to  the  infidel,  settled  down 
into  a  sort  of  uneasy  tranquillity  at  Athens,  where  their 
Spanish  historian  leaves  them. 

It  is  an  account,  therefore,  of  a  most  wild  passage  in 

at  Lisbon,  1609,  folio ;  and  the  second  part  yalae  of  his  Commentaries.    He  believed 

at  Cordova,  1617,  folio.    Both  of  the  his-  that  the  subjectioa  of  Peru  by  the  Span- 

torical  works  are  to  be  fcmnd  in  several  iards  was   predicted  by  the  last  of  the 

other  editions,  and  both  have  been  trans-  Incas  that   reigned  before  their   arrival, 

lated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  modem  (Parte  I.  Lib.  IX.  c.  15,  and  Parte  II.  Lib. 

Europe.  Till.  c.  18,)  and  he  believed  that  all  the 

Two  striking  examples  may  be  given  of  Spaniards  in  the  army  of  Peru,  who  were 

the  opposite  kinds  of  that  credulity  in  notorious  blasphemers,  perished  by  woundii 

AarcUasso   which  so  much  impairs  the  in  the  mouth  (Parte  II.,  Lib.  lY.  c.  21). 
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the  affairs  rather  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula ;  one  that  may  be  tmsted,  notwithstanding 
its  air  of  romance,  since  its  foundations  are  laid*  in  the 
grisat  work  of  Zurita  ;  and  one  by  no  means  wanting  in 
picturesque  effect,  since  its  details  are  often  taken  from 
Ramon  Muntaner,  the  old  Catalan,  who  had  himself  shared 
the  perils  of  this  very  expedition,  and  described  them  in 
his  own  Ohronicle  with  his  accustomed  spirit  and  Tigor. 
Parts  of  it  are  very  striking  in  themselves,  and  strikingly 
told ;  especially  the  rise  of  Roger  de  Flor  till  he  had 
reached  the  highest  place  a  subject  could  hold  in  the^ 
Greek  empire,  and  then  his  assassination  in  the  presence 
and  by  the  command  of  the  same  Emperor  who  had  raised 
him  so  high,  —  his  blood  soiling  the  imperial  table,  to 
which,  with  treacherous  hospitality,  he  had  been  invited. 
The  whole  is  written  in  a  bold  and  free,  rather  tiban  in  a 
careful  style  ;  but  the  coloring  is  well  suited  to  the  dark 
groundwork  of  the  picture,  and  though  less  energetic 
in  its  tone  than  Mendoza's  "  War  of  Granada,"  of  which, 
from  the  first  sentence,  we  see  it  is  an  imitation,  it  is 
often  more  easy,  flowing,  and  natural."* 

Another  military  history  written  by  a  nobleman  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  his  country,  both  in  its  armies 
and  its  diplomacy,  is  to  be  found  in  an  account  of  eleven 
campaigns  in  Flanders  by  Carlos  Coloma,  Marquis  of  Es- 
pinar,  published  in  1625.     A  translation  which 

°"^  he  made  of  the  *'  Annals ''  of  Tacitus  has  been 
regarded  as  the  best  in  the  language ;  but,  in  his  own 
work,  he  shows  no  tendency  to  imitate  the  ancients.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is,  as  it  were,  fresh  from  the  fields  of  the 
author's  glory,  and  full  of  the  honorable  feelings  of  a  sol- 
dier, sketching  the  adventures  of  the  army  when  in  camp, 
when  in  immediate  action,  and  when  in  winter-quarters  ; 
and  adding  to  his  main  narrative  occasional  glimpses  of 

n  ^  Expedicion  de  lo8  Gatalanes  contra  the  History,  and  in  1841  gained  a  priie 

Oriegos  y  Ttzrcos,  por  Francisco  de  Mon-  at  Barcelona  for  its  snocess  at  a  festiral, 

oada,  Conde  de  Osona,"  Barcelona,  1623,  that  reminds  ns  of  tiie  days  of  the  Floral 

and  Madrid,  1772  and  1806, 12mo.    There  Games  and  <rf  Bon  Enrique  de  Yillena. 

is  an  edition,  also,  of  Barcelona,  1842,  8to,  The  best  edition  of  Moncada,  however,  is 

edited  by  Don  Jaime  Ti6,  with  a  poeta  at  in  the  "Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espanotes,** 

the  end   by  Oalisto    Fernandes   Oampo*  Tom.  XXI.,  1862. 
redondo,  which  is  on  tiie  same  subject  with 
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the  negotiations  then  going  on  in  the  Low  Countries  re- 
flecting Spanish  affairs,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  the  cour- 
tiers at  Madrid  round  the  death-bed  of  Philip  the  Second. 
The  style  of  Coloma  is  unequal ;  but  much  of  what  hd 
describes  he  had  seen,  and  the  rest  had  passed  within  the 
compass  of  what  he  deemed  sure  information  ;  so  that  he 
speaks,  not  only  with  authority,  but  with  the  natural  yi* 
vacity  which  comes  from  being  so  near  the  events  he 
records,  that  their  color  is  imparted  to  his  language.^ 

To  the  sanie  class  with  the  last  belongs  the  spirited 
history  of  a  portion  of  the  Catalan  rebellion  in  the  time 
of  Philip  the  Fourth.  It  was  written  by  Melo,  a 
Portuguese  gentlemsfti,  who  remained  attached  ^^ 
to  the  service  of  Spain  till  1640-41,  when  he  joined  the 
standard  of  the  Braganzas,  and  fought  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Ws  own  country.  His  life,  which  extended  from 
1611  to  166T,  was  full  of  adventure.  He  was  in  the 
dreadful  tempest  of  162T,  when  the  whole  navy,  as  it 
were,  of  Portugal  suffered  shipwreck ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  superintend  the  burial  ooibove  two  thousand  bodies  of 
those  who  had  perished  in  the  waves,  from  which  lie  him- 
self had  hardly  escaped.  He  was  in  the  wars  of  Flanders 
and  of  Cataloniia.  Twelve  years  he  was  in  prison  in  his 
own  country,  under  an  accusation  of  murder  that  was  at 
last  proved  to  be  without  foundation ;  and  six  years  he 
was  an  exile  in  Brazil.  But  under  all  circumstances,  and 
liirough  all  his  trials,  he  sought  consolation  in  letters. 
His  published  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  Spanish  and 
in  Portuguese,  some  of  which  have  been  already  noticed, 

• 

s*  *<  Las  Oaerras  de  loa  EstadoB  Baxoi,  appeared  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
desde  Maio,  16S8,  hasta  el  Aiio  1599,"  Am-  Espanoles,  Tom.  XXVIU.,  1863.  It  dUl 
beres,  1625  and  1635,  4to,  and  Bsurcelona,  not  desenre  such  neglect,  for  although  it  is 
1627.  :nmeno,  T<Hn.  I.  p.  838.  He  was  much  deroted  to  strategetio  Bdenoe,  as  ex- 
ambassador  to  James  I.  of  England,  Tice>  hibited  in  that  long  and  disastrous- war,  it 
roy  of  Majorca,  etc.,  and  died  in  1637,  is  written  with  great  purity  of  style.  It^ 
sixty-four  years  old.  He  was  son  of  Juan  had  been  preceded  by  a  work  of  his  strlct- 
de  Coloma  already  noticed,  antey  Vol.  II.  ly  on  the  art  military,  and  entitled  "  Theo. 
pp.  463  and  464,  note.  Don  Bernardino  rica  y  Practica  de  la  Guerra,"  which  was 
de  Mendosa  had  partly  anticipated  him,  first  printed  in  1577,  and  went  through 
and  given  an  account  of  ten  years  of  the  two  or  three  editions,  besides  being  imv^ 
war  of  Handera,  in  his  "  Comentarios  de  lated  into  Italian.  Mendoza  died,  blind 
'  la  Guen^  de  lo  sucedido  en  los  Paises  and  very  old,  in  a  cell  of  the  convent  of  hii 
Baxos,  ^6-1577,"  printed  at  Madrid  in  namesake  St.  Bernard  at  Madrid. 
1592,  and  not  reprinted,  I  think,  until  it 

VOL.   III.  9  M 
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exceed  a  hundred  volumes,  and  the  unpublished  would 
materially  increase  even  this  vast  aniount.  What  is  more 
remarkable,  he  is,  in  both  languages,  admitted  to  the  hon- 
ors of  a  classic  writer. 

His  "  History  of  the  War  of  Catalonia,"  which  em- 
braces only  the  short  period  during  which  he  served  m 
it,  was  written  while  he  was  in  prison,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1646.  Owing  to  political  causes  he  did  not  give 
his  name  to  it ;  and  when  one  of  his  friends  in  a  letter 
expressed  surprise  at  this  circumstance,  he  answered, 
with  a  characteristic  turn  of  phi*ase,  "  The  book  loses 
nothing  for  want  of  my  name,  and  I  shall  lose  nothing  |br 
want  of  the  book."  It  was,  however,  successful.  The 
accounts  of  the  first  outbreak  in  Barcelona,  on  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi,  when  the  city  was  thronged  with  the 
bold  peasantry  of  the  interior ;  the  subsequent  st^fe  of 
the  exasperated  factions  ;  the  debates  in  the  Junta  of 
Oatalonia,  and  those  in  the  king's  council,  under  the  lead- 
ing of  the  Count  Duke  Olivares ;  and  the  closing  scene 
of  the  whole,  —  the  inefiecA&l  storming  of  the  grand 
fortress  of  Mon  Juich  by  the  royal  forces,  and  the  disaa- 
trouB  retreat  that  followed,  —  are  all  given  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  power  that  could  come  only  from  one  who  had 
shared  in  the  feelings  he  describes,  and  had  witnessed  the 
very  movements  he  sets  before  us  with  such  a  lifelike 
spirit.  His  style,  too,  is  suited  to  his  varying  subjects  ; 
sometimes  animated  and  forcible,  sometimes  quaint  and 
Idiomatic,  and  sometimes  in  its  dark  hints  and  abrupt 
turns  reminding  us  of  Tacitus.     But  the  work  is  short, 

—  not  longer  than  that  of  Mendoza,  which  was. its  model, 

—  and  it  covers  only  the  space  of  about  six  months  at 
the  end  of  1640  and  the  beginning  of  1641. 

.  Whether  Melo  intended  to  carry  his  narrative  farther 
is  uncertain.  From  his  striking  conclpsion,  where  he 
Bays,  "  The  events  that  followed  —  greater  in  themselves 
than  those  I  have  related  —  are  perhaps  reserved  for  a 
greater  historian,"  we  might  infer  that  he  was  desirous 
to  describe  only  what  he  had  witnessed.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  in  his  Preface  we  have  the  following  cha|acter- 


istic  address  to  his  readers,  alluding  to  the  conce^ment 
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of  his  name  as  the  author  of  the  work  he  offers  them. 
"If  in  anything  I  have  served  you,  I  ask  only  that  you 
would  not  endeavor  to  know  more  of  me  than  it  pleases 
my  humor  to  tell  you.  I  present  to  you  my  faithful  opin- 
ion of  things,  just  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  form  it ;  —  I 
do  not  present  myself  to  you ;  for  a  knowledge  of  my 
person  is  not  Necessary  to  enable  you  to.  judge  either 
kindly  or  harshly  of  what  I  have  written.  If  I  do  dot 
fxlease  you,  read  me  no  further ;  —  if  I  do,  I  make  no 
claims  on  your  gralitude.  I  speak  without  fear  and  with- 
out vanity.  The  theatre  bef^o  us  is  vast ;  the  tragedy 
long.  We  shall  meet  again.  You  will  know  me  by  my 
voice ;  I  shall  know  you  by  your  judgment."  But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  Melo's  original  intentions,  he  sur- 
vived the  publication  of  this  interesting  work  above 
twenty  years,  and  yet  added  nothing  to  its  pages.^ 

From  this  period,  prose  composition,  which  had  been 
long  infected  with  the  bad  taste  of  the  age,  suffered  a 
still  farther  and  more  marked  decline.  Saavedra  Faxar- 
do,  indeed,  who  lived  forty  years  out  of^Spain,  gga^j^ 
employed  in  diplomatic  missions,  was  educated  ^^w^o- 
in  a  better  school,  and  formed  himself  on  more  worthy 
models,  than  he  could  have  found  among  bis  contempora- 
ries at  home  ;  but  his  ''  History  of  the  Goths  in  Spain  "^ 

»  u  HiBtoria  de  los  Movimientos,  Separa-  fact  in  Portuguese^  Uteraxy  history,  though 

cion,  7  Gaerra  de  Cataluaa,  por  Francisco  of  little  or  no  value  for  the  literary  opin- 

Ma&uel  de  Melo,"  Lisboa,  1646,  and  sey-  ions  it  expresses.    It  is  one  of  the  amplest 

eral  other  editions  ;  one  by  Sanchez,  1808,  and  most  important  works  of  litenuy  bi- 

12mo,  and  one  at  Paris,  1830.    In  refer-  ography  and  bibliography  .ever  published } 

euce  to  the  sufferings  of  Manoel  de  Melo,  but,  unhappily,  it  is  also  one  oi  tite  rarest, 

mentioned  in  the  text,  I  would  obserre  a  large  part  of  the  impression  of  the  first 

that  there  is  a  discrepancy  in   the  ac-  three  volumes  having  been  destroyed  in 

counts.     The  common   statement    of  the  the  fire  that  followed  the  great  earthquake 

length  of  his  imprisonments  and  exile  is  at  Lisbon  in  1755.    Its  author,  who  gives 

eighteen   years,   and    Barboea  makes   it  some  account  of  himself  in  his  own  work, 

fifteen;  but  I  hope,  firom  a  careful  com-  was  bom  in  1682,and  died,  I  believe,  in  1770. 
parison  of  dates,  that  his  imprisonment       Another  historical  work  of  the  same  scvt 

extended  only  from  1644  to  1648,  and  that  with  that  of  Melo,  and  referring  to  th^ 

his  exile  did  not  last  above  four  years  more,  same  period,  may  be  n(^ced  h««,  though 

Bat  this  is  bad  enough.    His   poetry  in  it  is  of  less  consequenoe,  —  I  mean,  "Tu- 

Spanlsh   has   been    mentioned,   ante^  p.  multos  de  la  Ciudad  y  Reyno  de  Napoles 

26.    Por  his  life  and  multitudinous  works,  en  el  Ano  1647,  por  Don  Pablo  Antonio  de 

■ee  the  **  Bibliotheca  Lusitana"  of  Diogo  Tarsia,"  (Leon  de  Prancia,  ld7Q>fol.,)-~a 

Barbosa  Machado,    (Lisboa,  1741  -  59,  4  carious  and  interesting  book  on  the  wild 

torn.,  f<Aio,)  which  I  have  often  referred  to,  and  strange  troubles  in  Masaniello^s  time, 

aa  to  the  great  authority  on  all  matters  of  regarded  from  the  Spanish  point  of  vioir. 
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is  an  imperfect  work,  published  in  1646,  at  Munster; 
when  he  was  there  as  a  member  of  the  congress  that 
made  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  was  left  unfinished  at 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Madrid  two  years  later.** 
The  only  historian  of  eminence  that  remains  to  be  no* 
ticed  in  this  period  is,  therefore,  Solfs. 

Of  him  we  have  already  spoken  as  a  lyrical  poet  and 
a  dramatist,  who  in  1667  had  retired  from  ^e 
world,  and  dedicated  himself  to  the  separate 
service  of.  religion.  He  was,  however,  the  official  Histo- 
riographer of  the  Indies,  staA  thought  himself  bound  to  do 
something  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  an  office  to  which 
a  poor  salary  was  attached,  that,  after  all,  seems  to  have 
been  ill  paid.  He  chose  for  his  subject  "The  Conquest 
of  Mexico,''  and,  beginning  with  the  condition  of  Spain 
when  it  was  undertaken,  and  the  appointment  of  Cortes 
to  command  the  invading  force,  he  brings  his  history 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  capture  of  Guatim&- 
zin.  The  period  it  embraces  is,  indeed,  short,  —  less  than 
three  years  ;  but  they  are  years  so  crowded  with  brilliant 
adventures  and  atrocious  crimes,  that  hardly  any  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  world  is  of  equal  interest.  The  sub^ 
ject,  too,  fi^om  this  circumstance,  is  more  easily  man- 
%aged ;  and  Solis,  who  looked  upon  it  with  the  eye  of  an 
artist,  afiip^ell  as  of  an  historian,  has  succeeded  in  giving 
his  work,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  air  of  an  his- 
torical epic  ;  —  so  exactly  are  all  its  parts  and  episodes 
modelled  into  an  harmonious  whole,  whose  catastrophe  is 
the  fall  of  the  great  Mexican  empire. 

The  style  of  Soli's  is  somewhat  peculiar.  That  he  had 
the  Roman  historians,  and  especially  Livy,  before  him,  as 
he  wrote,  is  apparent  both  in  the  general  air  of  his  work 
and  in  the  structure  of  its  individual  sentences.  Yet 
there  are  few  writers  of  Spanish  prose  who  are  more 
absolutely  Castilian  in  their  idiom  than  he  is.  His  lan- 
guage, if  not  simple,  is  rich  and  beautiful ;  suited  to  the 


M  The  work  of  Saavedra  was  continued,  edition    of  Madrid,   1789  -  90,    12mo,   of 

very  poorly,  by  Alonso  Nunez  de  Castro,  which  the  first  two  only,  coming  down  to 

through  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  labors  716,  are  by  Saavedra. 

of  both  making  seven  volumes  in  the  * 
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romantic  subject  he  had  chosen  for  n^s  nistbry,  and  deeply 
jmbued  with  its  poetical  spirit.  In  boldness  of  manner  he 
Mis  below  Mendoza,  and  in  dignity  is  not  equal  to  Mari- 
ana ;  but  for  copious  and  sustained  eloquence,  he  may 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  either  of  fhem.  That  his  work 
is  as  interesting  as  either  of  theirs  is  proved  by  the  unim- 
paired popularity  it  has  enjoyed  from  its  first  appearance 
down  to  our  own  times. 

But  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  was  written  in  the  old  age 
of  its  author,  and  is  darkened  by  the  feelings  that  shut 
him  out  from  the  interests  and  cares  of  the  world.  He 
refused  to  see  the  fierce  and  marvellous  contest  which  he 
recorded,  ^cept  from  the  steps  of  the  altar  where  he  had 
been  consecrated.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  are  in  his 
eyes  only  Christians  ;  the  Mexicans,  only  heathen!  The 
battle  he  witnesses  and  describes  is  wholly  between  the 
powers  of  light  and  the  legions  of  darkness ;  and  the 
unhappy  Indians,  —  whom  the  Spaniards  had  no  more 
right  to  invade,  in  order  to  root  out  religious  abomina^ 
tiongf,  of  which  they  had  never  heard  till  after  their  land* 
ing,  than  Henry  the  Eighth  or  Elizabeth  had  to  invade 
Spain,  in  order  to  root  out  the  abominations  of  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition,  —  the  unhappy  Indians  receive  none  of 
the  historian's  sympathy  in  the  extremity  of  suffering 
they  underwent  during  their  vain,  but  heroic,  struggle 
for  all  that  could  make  existence  valuable  in  their  eyes. 

The  work  of  Soils,  beautifully  written  and  flattering  to 
the  national  vanity,  wae  at  once  successful.  But  success 
was  then  a  word  whose^  meaning  was  different  from  that, 
which  it  bears  now,  or  had  borne  in  Spain  in  the  time  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  The  publication,  which  took  place  in 
1684,  by  the  assistance  of  a  friend  who  defrayed  the 
charges,  found  its  author  poor,  and  left  him  so.  On  this 
point  there  are  passages  in  his  correspondence  which  it  is 
painful  to  read  ;  —  one,  for  instance,  where  he  says,  "  I 
have  many  creditors  who  would  stop  me  in  the  street,  if 
they  saw  I  had  new  shoes  on  ;  "  and  another,  where  he 
asks  a  friend  for  a  warm  garment  to  protect  him  ftom  the 
winter's  cold.  Still,  he  was  gratified  at  the  applause  with 
which  hia  work  was  received,  though,  at  the  end  of  a 
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year,  only  two  hundred  copies  had  heen  sold.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  "leaving,"^ 
in  the  technical  phrase  and  the  technical  habit  of  the  time, 
"  his  soul  to  be  the  only  heir  of  his  body,"  or,  in  other 
words,  giving  the  remnants  of  his  poverty  to  purchase 
expiatory  masses.*^  Diego  de  Tebar,  the  same  ecclesias- 
tic who  had  been  confessor  to  Quevedo  and  Nicolas  An- 
tonio, stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  and  con- 
soled the  last  moments  of  Solis,  as  he  had  consoled 
theirs.^ 

Solfs  was  the  last  of  the  good  writers  in  the  elder 
school  of  Spanish  history,  which,  even  during  its  best 
days,  numbered  but  few  names,  and  which,  n^w  that  the 
FaQoreoC  whole  literature  of  the  country  was  decaying, 
hutory.  shared  the  general  fate.  Nor  could  it  be  other- 
wise. The  spirit  of  political  tyranny  in  the  government, 
jand  of  religious  tyranny  in  the  Inquisition,  —  now  closer 
than  ever  united,  —  was  more  hostile  to  bold  and  faithful 
inquiry  in  the  department  of  history  than  in  almost  any 
other ;  so  that  the  generous  national  independence  and 
honesty  announced  in  the  old  chronicles  were  stopped 
midway  in  their  career,  before  half  of  their  power  had 
been  put  forth.^ 


«  Mad.  d^Anlnoy   (Voyage,  ed.   1603,  know.    It  loolu  as  if  it  might  be  worthy  of 

Tom.  II.  pp.  17, 18)  explains  this  custom,  him  )  but  there  was  another  by  Tomaa  de 

and  shows  to  what  an  absurd  and  rldUni-  Aguiar,  which  Soils  himself  praised  in  a 

lous  length  it  was  carried  in  the  time  of  sonnet.    Stirling's  Artists  of  Spain,  1848, 

Solis.    An  instance  not  cited  by  her,  how-  pp.  U84,  808,  1877.    Xhe  author  ci  the 

ever,  but  one  that  deserves  to  be  called  mag-  life  prefind  to  his  poems  says:  ^  Solis 

nifloent,  may  be  added.    When  Philip  IV.  left  materials  for  a  continuation  of  the  His- 

died  in  1686,  it  was  found  that  he  had  tory  of  Mezioo,  but  they   are  not  now 

laid  by  privately  a  thousand  doubloons  to  known  to  exist."  A  few  of  his  letters,  with 

pay  fbr  flve-and-tiiirty  thousand  masses  a  sketch  of  his  life,  by  Mayans  y  Biscar, 

for  his  soul  immediately  after  his  death,  were  published,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 

besides  a  hundred  thousand  ordered  by  his  in  1788.     They  I4>pear  again,   careftilly 

will.    Pedro  Rodriguei  de  Monforte,  De-  revised,  in  the   "Cartas  Morales,"   etc., 

scripcion  de  las  Honras  de  Phelippe  IV.,  1778.    See  ante^  II.  428,  HI.  48, 160. 
Madrid,  1666,  4to,  f.  20.  S7  How  little  the  true  character  of  his- 

s>  There  are  many  editions  of  the  "  Con-  tory  and  the  Just  attributes  of  an  historian 

quista  de  Mexico,"  the  first  being  that  of  were  understood  in  Spain  even  in  its  better 

Madrid,  1664,  Iblio,  and  the  best  in  two  days,  may  be  well  seen  in  the  treatise  of 

vote.,  4tQ,  Madrid,  1783,  —  the  latter  being  Luis  de  Cabrera,  the  historian  of  Philip  n., 

the  sumptuous  one  which   Stirling  calls  entitied  "  De  Hlstoria   para  entenderla  y 

w  the  triumph  of  the  press  of  Sancha."  para  escrivirla."    (Madrid,  1611,  4to.)    It 

Whether  the  finely  engraved  head  of  SoUs  is  a  mere  piece  of  pedantry  and  preteiisioo, 

prefixed  to  it  is  the  one  by  Cano  I  do  not  wholly  unworthy  a  person  who  must  then 
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Still,  as  we  have  seen,  several  of  the  historians  that 
were  produced  even  under  the  overshadowing  character 
influence  of  the  Austrian  family  were  not  unwor-  ^^^ 
thy  of  the  national  character.  Mariana  shows  historianB. 
much  manly  firmness,  Solfs  much  fervor,  Zurita  much 
conscientious  diligence,  while  Mendoza,  Moncada,  Colo- 
ma,  and  Melo,  who  confined  themselves  to  subjects  em- 
bracing shorter  periods  and  less  wide  interests,  have 
given  us  some  of  the  most  striking  sketches  to  be  found 
in  the  historical  literature  of  any  country.  All  of  them 
jare  rich  and  dignified,  abounding  rather  in  feeling  than 
philosophy,  and  written  in  a  tone  and  style  that  mark, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  genius  of  their  re- 
spective authors,  as  that  of  the  country  that  gave  them 
birth  ;  so  that,  though  they  may  not  be  entirely  classical, 
they  are  entirely  Spanish ;  and  what  they  want  in  finish 
and  grace,  they  make  up  in  picturesqueness  and  origi- 
nality.^ 


have  been  considering  hem  he  Bhoald  him- 
self write  one  of  the  most  important  reigns 
in  the  aiEairs  of  modern  Europe.  He 
hardly  notices  any  of  the  preceding  Span- 
ish historians,  and  when  he  refers  to  Ma- 
riana (f.  83)  it  is  only  to  carp  at  him,  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  is  respectful  to  Be- 
rosus,  Manetho,  and  the  other  miserable 
forgeries  of  Annius  of  Titerbo  (Disc.  16), 
and  is  ftill  of  superstition  and  credulity 
(Disc.  17).  <A 

S8  From  the  times  of  Oharles  V.  and 
Philip  II.,  when,  in  Aragon  and  Oastile, 
chroniclers  were  multiplied  as  a  part  of  the 
pageantry  of  fhe  court,  the  rest  of  the 
kingdoms  that  entered  into  the  united 
Spanish  monarchy  began  to  desire  to  have 
their  own  separate  histories,  as  we  can  see 
in  Taleneia,  where  those  of  Benter,  Esco- 
lano,  and  Diago  were  written.  Besides 
this,  a  great  number  of  the   individual 


cities  obtained  their  own  separate  annals 
from  the  hand  of  at  least  one  author,  — 
sometimes  worjcs  of  authority,  like  that 
on  Segovia  by  Oolmenares,  and  that  on 
Seville  by  Ortix  de  Zuniga.  But  though 
more  of  such  local  histories  were  written 
in  Spain  between  the  middle  of  the  rix- 
teenth  and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  than  were  written  during  the 
same  period,  I  believe,  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe,  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  such  peculiar  merit  as  to  be 
Dotioeable  in  the  literary  history  of  tlxe 
countiy.  Still,  the  spirit  that  produced 
them  in  such  great  numbers,  and  especially 
the  spirit  which,  during  the  reign  of  Bhilip 
n.,  made,  with  so  much  care  and  cost,  the 
vast  collections  of  documents  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  Castle  of  Slmancas  and  the 
convent  of  the  Eacnrial,  should  not  be 
overlooked. 
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FBOYBRBS  .*  BANTILLAKA,  GABAT,  NUKSZ,  MAL  LABA,  PALMIBBKO, 
OUDIN,  SOSAPAN,  CEJUDO,  TBIABTB.  —  DIDACTIC  PBOBB  :  TOBQUB- 
MADA,  ACOSTA,  LUIS  DB  6BANADA,  JUAN  DB  LA  CBUZ,  BANTA 
TBBEBA,  MAIiON  DB  OHAIDB,  BOXA8,  FIGUBBOA,  HABQUEZ,  TEBA 
T  ZUNIGA,  NAYABBETB,  BAAYEDBA,  QUEVBDO,  ANTONIO  DE  YBGA, 
NIEBKMBBBG,  GUZMAN,  DANTIBCO,  ANDBADA,  TILUlLOBOS,  PATON, 
ALBICAN,  FABIA  T  BOUSA,  FBANCIBCO  DB  POBTUGAL.  —  GONGOBISK 
IN  PBOBB  :  GBACIAN,  ZABALBTA,  LOZANO,  HBBBDIA,  BAUIBEZ.  — 
TAILUBB  OF  GOOD  DIDACTIC  PBOBB. 

The  last  department  in  the  literature  of  any  country, 
that  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  criticism  on  account 
Didactic  ^^  ^*®  style,  is  that  of  Didactic  Prose  ;  since  in 
^P«*®-  this  branch,  so  remote  from  everything  poetical, 
the  ornaments  of  manner  are  more  accidental  than  they 
are  elsewhere,  and,  beyond  it,  are  not  at  all  to  be  exacted. 
In  modem  times,  the  French  seem  to  have  been  more 
anxious  than  any  other  nation,  not  excepting  even  the 
Italians,  to  add  the  grace  of  an  elegant ^dyle  to  their  di- 
dactic prose,  while,  on  the  other  hand,^Kne  have  been 
more  unsuccessful  than  the  Spaniards  in  their  attempts  to 
cultivate  it. 

In  one  particular  form  of  didactic  composition,  how- 
ever, Spain  stands  in  advance  of  all  other  countries  ;  I 
mean  that  of  Proverbs,  which  Cervantes  has  hap- 
pily  called  "  short  sentences  drawn  from  long 
experience."  ^  Spanish  proverbs  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  times.  One  of  the  best  known  —  "  Laws  go 
where  kings  please  they  should ''  —  is  connected  with  an 
event  of  importance  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 

1  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  30. 
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the  language  of  Castile  had  hardly  a  distinct  existence,* 
Another  has  been  traced  to  a  custom  belonging  to  the 
days  of  the  Infantes  de  Lara,  and  is  itself  probably  of  not 
much  later  date.'  Others  are  found  in  the  General  Chron- 
icle, which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Spaj^ish  prose  compo- 
sitions, and  among  them  is  the  happy  one  on  disappointed 
expectations,  cited  in  I>on  Quixote  more  than  once  :  "  He 
went  for  wool  and  came  back  shorn."  *  Several  occur 
in  the  "Conde  Lucanor"  of  Bon  John  Manuel,*^  and 
many  in  the  poetry  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita/  both  of 
Whom  lived  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  only  separate  and  isolated 
sayings,  evidently  belonging  to  the  old  Spanish  race,  and 
always  used  as  if  quite  familiar  and  notorious.  But  in. 
the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  at  his  request,  Marqui§  or 
the  Marquis  of  Santillana  collected  a  hundred,  Santiuana. 
in  rhyme,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  besides  above 
six  hundred,  he  says,  such  as  the  old  women  were  wont 
to  repeat  in  their  chimney-corners.  From  this  period, 
therefore,  or  rather  from.  1508,  when  this  collection  was 
published,  the  old  and  wise  proverbs  of  the  language  may 
be  regarded  as  having  obtained  a  settled  place  in  its 
didactic  literature.^ 

*  In  the  great  contest  between  the  two  prorerbio  antiguOf  I'as  bien,  Et  non  catea 

litorgiea,  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic,  which  a  qnien,"  —  so  that  the  piDverb  was  old  in 

distnrbed  the  Church  of  Spain  for  so  long  the  thirteenth  century.    Cuatro  Palmeta- 

a  period,  Alfonso  VI.  determined  to  throw  bos  bien  plantados,  Cadiz,  1830,  4to,  p. 

a  copy  of  each  into  a  fire  duly  kindled  and  12,  and  note  5. 

blessed  for  the  purpose,  and  give  the  su-  &  Dissertation  of  Cort6s  in  Mayans  y 

premacy  to  the  one  that  should  come  out  Siscar,  Origenes,  Tom.  11.  p.  211. 

unconsomed.    The  Gothic   MS.  was  sue-  *  Chronica  General,  1804,  Parte  m.  t 

cessful ;  but  the  king  broke  his  word,  and  61,  and  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  7. 

tossed  it-  back  into  the  flames,  thus  giving  6  For  example :    "  Ayudad  vos,  y  DioB 

rise,  it  Is  said,  to  the  proverb,  ^'  Alia  van  ayudarvos   ha,''  —  "  Help   yourself  and 

leyes  adonde  quieren  reyes  }"  or,  "Iaws  God  will  help  you," — near  the  end;  and 

are  things  that  follow  kings.''    (Sarmlento,  *^  £1  Bien  nunca  muere,"  —  '*  Good  never 

§  411.)   A  similar  historical  origin  is  given  dies,"  — which  is  in  the  first  tale, 

to  the  proverb,  "  Ni  quite  rey,  ni  pongo  ^  ^  Quien  en  1'  arenal  sembra,  non  trilla 

rey," — "  No  king  I  take,  no  king  I  make  j"  pegujares,"  —  "  He  that  sows  on  the  sea- 

which  is  traced  to  the  personal  quarrel  of  beach  reaps  little  for  himself."   StanxalOO. 

Peter  the  Cruel  and  his  brother  and  sue-  Pegujares,  a  singular  word,  which  occurs 

cessor,  Don  Enrique.    Clemencin,  ed.  Don  once  in  Don  Quixote,  is  said  by  Clemencin 

Quixote,  Tom.  VI.,  1839,  p.  226.    And  in  (Tom.  IV.  p.  34)  to  come  firom  peculio. 

the  "  Castigos"  of  King  Sancho,  chap.  38,  See,  also,  Partlda  I.,  Tit.  xxi.  Ley  3,  and 

(see  ante.  Period  1.  Chap.  IV.,  note  14,)  Partlda  IV.  Tit.  xvil.  Ley  7. 

written  about  1293,  we  have  the  following.  7  Reprinted  in  Mayans,  Origeneq,  Tom. 

words:    "Por    eso   diz   la  'palabra  del  II.  pp.  179-210.    See  also  the  Proverbs 

9* 
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The  number  of  proverbs,  indeed,  was  soon  so  great,  — 
not  only  those  floating  about  in  the  common  talk  of  men, 
but  those  collected  and  printed,  —  that  they  began  to  be 
Qf^^j^^^og^  turned  to  account.  Garay,  who  was  attached  to 
or  ProTvrtM.  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  and  therefore  lived  in  the 
centre  of  whateve?was  peculiarly  Castilian,  wrote  a  long 
letter,  every  sentence  of  which  was  a  popular  saying  ;  to 
which  he  added  two  similar  letters,  found,  as  he  says,  by 
accident,  and  made  up,  in  the  same  way,  of  proverbs.' 
But,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  still  higher  honor 
awaited  the  Old  Spanish  adages.  Pedro  Yalles,  who 
wrote  the  history  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Pescara,  pub- 
lished an  alphabetical  series  of  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred of  them  in  1549  ;  and  the  famous  Greek  scholar  and 
distinguished  nobleman,  Heman  Nufiez  de  Guzman,  Pro- 
fessor successively  at  Alcal4  and  at  Salamanca,  found 
amusement  for  his  old  age  in  making  another  series  of 
them,  which  amounted  in  all  to  above  six  thousand.  To 
some  he  added  explanations  ;  to  others,  various  parallel 
sayings  from  different  languages ;  but  finding  his  strength 
faU  him,  he  gave  the  task  to  a  friend,  who,  like  himself, 
was  a  Professor  in  Salamanca,  and  who  published  the 
whole  in  1665,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Nufiez ;  rath- 
er, as  he  intimates,  from  respect  to  the  person  from  whom 
he  received  the  charge,  than  from  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  the  employment.' 

« 

firom  Beneoa  by  Fero  Dlu,  mention^  in  as  of  thote  who  are  wont  to  read  nothinip 

note  34  to  Period  I.  chap.  19,  and  pp.  840,  but   Celestina    and    Buch   books."     The 

841,  of  Vol.  I.            -      •  *^  ProTerbioe "  of  Francisco  de  CastUla,  in 

>  I  have  never  seen  the  Proverbs  col-  the  volume  with  his  ^'The6rica  de  Yir- 

lected  by  Pedro  Yalles,   the   Aragoneae,  tudes,"  (1552,  ff.  64 -09,)  are  not  proverbs, 

1540,  bat   Mayans  y  Biscar   had  in  his  bat  an  exhortation  in  verse  to  a  wise  and 

library  a  copy  ot  them,  which  is  described  holy  life. 

in  the  **  Specimen  BibliothecsB  Hispano-  •  "  Bef^anes,  ec.,  qne  ooligii6  y  glosd,  el 

Majanwianm,  ete.,  ex  Mubsbo  Davidis  Cle-  Gomendador,  Heman  Nanes,  Profesor  de 

mentis,"    Hannover»,   1768,   4to,   p.  67.  Betdrica  en  la  Universidad  de  Salamanca,'* 

The  "Cartas  de  Blasco  de  Garay ^  have  Madrid,  1619,  4to.    The  prefiice,  by  Leo 

been  often  printed ;  but  the  oldest  and  de  Castro,  implies  that  the  volume  was 

most  complete  edition  I  have  seen  is  that  printed  daring  the   life  of  Nunei,   who 

of  Venice,  1563,  12mo ;  probably  not  the  died  in  1663  ;  bat  I  find  no  edition  older 

first    The  second  of  the  letters  of  Garay  than  that  of  1556.    See  the  note  of  PelU- 

Is  not  in  proverbs,  and,  in  this  edition,  is  oer  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte  IL  c  84.    Gero* 

followed  by  a  devout  prayer  ;  the  whole  nimo  de  Serrano,  in  his  biographical  notice 

being  intended,  as  the  author  says,  ^*  to  ^to  the  *^  Laude  de  Mugeres,"  Milano,  1680, 

win  the  attention  not  lo  much  of  the  wise  *says  that  Its  author,  Joan  de  Spinosa^  had 
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Ottt  of  these  proverbs,  another  of  the  friends  of  Heman 
Nniiez  —  Mai  Lara,  a  Sevilian  —  selected  a  thousand,  and, 
adding  a  commentary  to  each,  published  them  in  1568^, 
Bnder  the  not  inappropriate  title  of  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Common  People  ; ''  a  volume  which,  notwithstanding  its 
cumbersome  learning,,  can  be  read  witS  pleasure,  both  for 
the  style  in  which  many  parts  of  it  are  written,  and  for 
the  unusual  historical  anecdotes  with  which  it  abounds. 
Another  collection,  made  by  Palmireno,  a  Yalencian,  in 
1669,  consisting  of  above  two  hundred  proverbs  appropri- 
ate to  the  table,  shows  how  abundant  popular  aphorisms 
must  be  in  a  language  that  can  furnish  so  many  on  one 
subject.  Yet  another,  by  Oudin,  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1608,  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  and  shows  no  less 
plainly  how  much  the  Stpanish  had  become  spread  through- 
out Europe.  Sbrapan,  in  1616  and  1617,  published  two 
collections,  in  which  it  was  intended  that  the  condensa- 
tion of  popular  experience  and  wisdom  should  teach  medi- 
cine, as,  in  the  hands  of  Mai  Lara,  they  had  been  made 
to  teach  the  philosophy  of  life.  And  finally,  in  16*75, 
Gejudo,  a  schoolmaster  of  Val  de  Penas,  gave  the  world 
about  six  thousand,  with  the  corresponding  Latin  adages, 
whenever  he  could  find  them,  and  with  explanations 
more  satisfactory  than  had  been  furnished  by  his  prede- 
cessors." 

**ma>BdoseismiI  proTorbios  ynlgares,  que  two   parts.     "Befranes   Castellanoa   con 

ha  recogido  y  parte  delloB  compuesto."    If  Latinos,  eo.,  i>or  el  Lioenoiado  €ter6nimo 

many  of  them  vere  over  and  ahore  tiie  Martin  Caro  y  Cejudo,*'  Uadrid,  1675, 4to } 

six  thousand  of  Heman  Nunes,  we  should  reprinted  1792.   I  do  not  notice  the  ^*  Apo- 

be  very  curious  to  tee  this  early  oolleo-  tegmas"  of  Juan  Rufo,  (1590,)  nor  the 

tion.  ^  Fl<nre8ta  de  Apotegmas  of  Santa  Gnu,** 

10  u  iia  FiloBofia  Vulgar  de   Juan  de  (first  printed  in  1574,  and  often  afterwards ; 

Mai  Lara,  Vesino  de  SevUla,**    (Sevilla,  e.g.  Bni8elas„J629,  Madrid,  1065,  etc.,) 

1558,  Bfadrid,  1018,  4to,  etc.,) — a  person  — the  last  of  which  is  a  pleasant  book» 

of  note  in  his  time,  whom  we  have  men-  praised  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  his  first  tale, 

tioned  (tmte^  II.  01)  among  the  dramatic  and  of  which  a  carious  account  may  be 

poets,  and  who  died  in  1571,  forty-four  found  in  Wolf,  on  Frances  de   Zuniga's 

years  old.    (Seman.  Pintoresci^  1845,  p.  Chronik,  pp.  2,  8,— because  both  of  them 

S4.)    The  collection  of.  Lorenso  Palmireno  are  rather  Jest-books  than  collections  of 

Is  reprinted' in  the  fourth  volume  of  Nuoea,  proverbs.    The  "  Proverbios  Morales  **  of 

ed.  Madrid,  1804,  12mo.    Oudin*s  ooUec-  Christ.  Peres  de  Herrera  (Madrid,  1618, 

tlon  was  reprinted  at  Brussels  in  1611,  4to)  are  in  rhyme,  —  learned  imitations  of 

ISmo,  and  at  Paris  in  1659.  Juan  Sorapan  Varros, — and  too  porar  to  deserve  notice. 
de  Bieros,  *'  Medecina  Espaaola,  en  Pro-       The  "  Proverbios  de  Alonso  de  Varros 

verbios   Vulgares  de   Nuestra  Lengua,"  conoordados   por   el   Maestro  Bartolom4 

was  printed  at  Qraoada,  1616-17,  4to,  in  Ximenei  Paton''  (Bae^a,  4to,  1606,  fl.  78) 
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Still,  though  so  many  thousands  have  been  c<dlected, 
many  thousands  still  remain  unpublished,  known  only 
among  the  traditions  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society, 
that  have  given  birth  to  them  all.  Juan  de  Yriarte,  n 
learned  man,  who  was  nearly  forty  years  at  the  head' 
of  the  King's  Library  at  Madrid,  collected,  about  iha 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  less  thim  iw^ity- 
four  thousand ;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
single  individual,  however  industrious,  living  in  Madrid, 
could  exhaust  their  number,  as  they  belong  raHier  to 
the  provinces  than  to  the  capital,  and  are  spread  every- 
where among  the  common  people,  and  through  all  their 
dialects." 

Why  proverbs  should  abound  so  much  more  in  Spain 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Christendom,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  tell.  Perhaps  the  Arabs,  whose  language  is  rich 
in  such  wisdom,  may  have  furnished  some  of  them ;  or 
perhaps  the  whole  mass  may  have  sprung  from  the  origi- 
lial  soil  of  the  less  cultivated  classes  of  Spanish  society. 
But  however  this  may  be,  we  know  they  are  often  among 
the  pleasantest  and  most  characteristic  ornaments  of  the 
national  literature  ;  and  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
them  will  be  most  ready  to  agree  with  the  wise  author  of 
the  "  Dialogue  on  Languages,"  when  he  says,  and  repeats 
the  remark,  that  we  must  go  to  the  old  national  proverbs 
for  what  is  purest  in  his  native  Castilian." 


■le  eleven  hundred  Oreek  and  Latin  ProT-  Castellana**    (Baroelona,    181S,    2    toL, 

erbe  translated  into  terse  Castilian  rhymes,  12nio). 

and  Bcnnetimes,  though  rarely,  rendered  by  -   u  Vargas   y   Ponoe,  Declamacion,  lAa- 

onrrespondiag   national   prorerbs.     They  drid,  1703,  4to,  App.,  p.  03.    An  anony- 

were  very  popular  in  their  time,  for  the  moua  author,  however,  who  speaks  of  the 

first  edition  was  of  1697,  and  was  followed  collectors  of  proverbs,  and,  among  the  rest, 

by  at  least  five  others.    I  have  an  Italian  of  Yriarte,  says  the  most  complete  oolleo- 

translatton  of  them,  Venice,  1622.    AU  the  tion  had  been  made  by  D.  Oooialo  Correa. 

proverbs  of  Tarros  except  the  first  five  ^*  Defensa'  de  D.  Fern.  Peres,  Autor  de  la 

begin  with    the  word    "Nl-, »»— a  poor  Carta  de  Paracuellos,"  Madrid,  1700, p. 30. 

affectation.     Otiier  collections   are   men-  There  is  i^very  good  lifiB  ct  Triarte  in  YoL 

tioned  by  OayangM  }  —  vis.    Alonso   de  II.  of  the  **  Espagne  Litteraire,"  1774 }  a 

Fuentes,  1548 ;  Juan  Buis  de  Bustamente,  poor  periodical    by  Nicolas   Bricaire  de 

1561 ;  and  Francisco  Thamara,  1562.   (See  Dixm^rie,  which  did  not  sonrive  the  year 

Spanish  translation  of  this  History,  Tom.  of  its   birth,  al&ough  in  1810  a  sort  of 

in.  p.  666.)    About  seventeen  hundred  ri/aeimento  of  it  was  published  at  Paris, 
national  proverbs,  taken   from  the   Dip-        K  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Origenes,  Tom.  I. 

tionary  of  the  Academy  and  elucidated,  pp.  188-101,  aiid  the  Di41<^o  de  las  Lbd> 

may  be  found  in  ^  Befiraoes  de  la  Lengua  guas,  p.  12,  where  tiie  author  says,  "la 
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Turning  now  to  the  proper  Didactic  Prose  of  Spanish 
literature,  the  first  instance  we  find  —  after  those  for« 
merly  noticed  as  imitating  the  Italian  philosophical  dis- 
cussions of  the  sixteenth  century  —  is  one  that  comes 
near  to  the  borders  of  fiction.  It  is  the  "  Garden  of  Curi- 
ous Flowers,"  by  Torquemada,  o'riginally  published  in 
1570,  of  which  the  curate,  in  the  scrutiny  of  Don  Torque. 
Quixote's  library,  says,  that  "  he  does  not  know  "»«*»• 
whether  it  is  more  true,  or,  to  sp^ak  strictly,  less  full  of 
lies,  than  the  Olivante  de  Laura,"  a  book  of  chivalry  by 
the  same  author,  which,  for  its  peculiar  absurdities,  he 
sends  at  once  to  the  bonfire  in  the  court-yard.  "The 
Garden  of  Curious  Flowers,"  however,  is  still  a  curious 
book.  It  consists  of  six  colloquies  between  friends,  who 
talk  for  their  amusement  on  such  subjects  as  the  mon- 
strous productions  of  nature,  the  terrestrial  paradise, 
phantasms  and  enchantments,  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
and  the  history  and  condition  of  those  countries  that  lie 
nearest  to  the  North  Pole.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of 
whatever  strange  and  extravagant  stories  a  learned  man 
could  make,  beginning  with  such  as  he  found  in  Aristotle, 
Pliny,  Solinus,  Olaus  Magnus,  and  Albertus  Magnus,  and 
including  those  told  by  the  most  credulous  of  his  own 
time.  Being  put  into  a  form  then  popular,  and  related  in 
a  pleasing  style,  they  had  no  little  success.  They  were 
several  times  printed  in  the  original,  and,  beside  being 
translated  into  Italian  *nd  French,  are  well  known  to 
those  who  are  curious  in  the  literature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  under  the  much-abused  name  of  "  The 
Spanish  Mandeville."  It  may  be  added,  that  some 
of  Torquemada's  accounts  of  spectres  and  visions  are 
still  pleasant  reading ;  and  that,  though  Cervantes 
spoke  slightingly  of  the  whole  book  in  his  "  Don  Quix- 
ote," he  afterwards  resorted  to  it,  both  for  facts 'and  for 
fancies  respecting  the  wonders  of  Priesland  and  Iceland, 

oar  proyejM,  70a  sea  the  puri^of  the  BpaniBh  literature ;   bat  I  shoold  rather 

OastUlan  language;''  and  p.  17<^where  cite  the.**  cAtina,"  where  their  number 

he  says,  **The  purest  Caatilian  we  have  is,  I  think,  equally  great  in  proportion, 

is  in  our  proverbB."    The  "  Don  Quixote "  and  their  gerioua    application  mote  e£> 

will  occur  to  everybody  as  a 'book  thi^  fective. 
proTes  how   much   proverbs    enter   into 
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when  he  Itrrote  the  first  partiOf  his  "  Persiles  and  Sigis- 
monda."  *• 

Ghrist^Tal  de  Acosta,  a  Portuguese  botanist,  —  who 
was  accustomed  to  call  himself  "  the  Afrieaa,'' 
Acoftte.  because  he  happened  to  be  bom  in  one  of  the 
African  possessions  of  Portugal,  —  travelled  much  in  the 
East,  and  after  his  return  published,  in  1678,  a  work  on 
Oriental  plants  and  drugs,  to  which  he  added  at  the  end 
a  treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Elephant.  But, 
though  he  succeeded  in.  attracting  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope to  this  publication,  and  though  the  early  part  of  his 
life  had  been  that  of  a  soldier,  an  adventurer,  and  a  cap- 
tive among  pirates  and  robbers,  he  spent  many  of  his 
later  years,  if  not  all  of  them,  in  religious  retirement  at 
home,  where,  besides  other  things,  he  wrote  a  discourse 
on  "  The  Benefits  of  Solitude,"  and  a  treatise  on  "  The 
Praise  of  Women."  The  last  was  printed  in  1592,  and, 
except  that  it  is  too  full  of  learning,  .may  still  be  read 
with  some  interest,  if  not  with  pleasure." 

It  was  not,  however,  moral  and  philosophical  writers, 
like  Oliva  and  Guevara,  nor  writers  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history,  like  Torquemada  and  Acosta,  that 

u  «  Jardin  de  Flores  Oariosas,  ec,  por  Aoosta,  AflHoano,**  was  prioted  at  Venice, 

Ant.  de.  Torquemada,"  1570,  1573,  1587,  1502,  4to,  and  I  know  no  other  edition. 

1589.    The  edition  of  Anveres,  1575, 18mo,  Barbosa,  in  hiB  life  of  Acosta,  spells  his 

fills  686  pages.    "The  Spanish  MandeTille  name  Da  Costa.    All  the  works  of  Acosta 

of  Miracles,   or  the   Qarden   of  Curious  were  printed  at  Venice  by  Qiacomo  Cor- 

Flowers,"  (London,  1600,  4to,)  is  a  trans-  netti,^502,  4to. 

lation  into  good  old  Sogliah,  by  Lewes  A  work  not  unlike  AcoBta*s  **  Loor  de 

Lewkenor,  as  appears  by  the  second  Dedi-  Uis  Mugeres  **  was  published  at  Milan  in 

cation  in  Uie  second  edition,  1618,  though  1580,  after  the  death  of  its  author,  Joan  de 

it  is  commonly  attributed  to   Ferdinand  Spinosa,  and  entitled  "  Dialogo  en  Lande 

Walker,  who  originally  published  it    I  la  las  Mugeres,"  but  it  was  dedicated  by 

haye  also  an  Italian  translation  of  it  by  himself  to  Mary,  Empress  of  Austria  and 

Gelio  Malespina,  printed  at  Venice,  1612,  daughter  of  Charles  V.    Spinosa  was  dia* 

but  with  a  dedication  dated  1590.    The  tinguished  as  a  soldier  from  the  time  of  the 

original  is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  Index  battle  of  Bayenna,  and   afterwards  as  a 

Expurgatorius  of  1667,  p.  68.    The  "  Go-  diplomatist }   but  he  loyed  letters,  and 

lequioe  Satiricos,"  by  the  same  author,  wrote  with  yigor  in  the  pure  s^le  of  Uie 

(1553,)  I  have  OBYex  seen.  time  of  Philip  II.,  though  with  a  UtUe  o»- 

14  M  Tractado  de  las  Brogas  y  Medicinas  tentation  of  learning.    He  maintains  (fl. 

de  las  Indias  Orientales,  por  Ghristoyal  45,  e^  that  woman  by  her  or|anisation  is 

Acosta,"  Burgos,  (1578,  4^)  where  its  more^erfbct   than  man.    Another  work 

author  was  a  sui^eon ;  t>ut  there  are  other  by  him,  ct  which  he  speaks  in  this  one, — 

editions,  (1682  and  1592,)  and  eariy  Italian  the  Micracanthos,  ~- I  haye  neyer  seen, 

and  French  translations.    The  "  Tractado  and  am  not  sure  that  it  was  eyer  printed, 
en  Loot  de  las  Mugeres,  por  Christ6yal 
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were  inost  favored  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  tke  Second 
and  his  immediate  successors.  It  was  the  ascetics  and 
mystics,  —  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  of  Spain,  and, 
almost  without  exception,  faithful  to  the  old  Oastilian 
genius. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  this  class  was  Luis  de 
Oranada,  distinguished  as  a  Spanish  preacher,  but  still 
more  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  as  a  mystic,  j^^  ^ 
His  "  Meditations  for  the  Seven  Days  and  Nights  Qranada. 
of  a  Week,"  his  treatises  **  On  Prayer"  and  *'  On  Faith," 
and  his  "Memorial  of  a  Christian  Life,"  were  early  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English, — one  of 
them  into  Turkish,  and  one  into  Japanese,  —  and,  like  his 
other  Spanish  works,  have  continued  to  be  printed  and 
admired  in  the  original  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  most  effective  of  them  all  was  his  **  Guide  for  Sin- 
ners," first  published  in  1666.  It  makes  two  q^^^^  . 
moderate  vohimes,  and  portions  of  it  are  marked  ^ecadows. 
\^ith  a  diffuse  declamation,  which  is  perhaps  imitated  from 
that  of  Juan  de  Avila,  the  Apostle  of  Andalusia,  whose 
friend  and  follower  he  more  than  once  boasts  himself  to 
have  been.  But  its  general  tone  is  that  of  a  moving  and 
harmonious  eloquence,  which  has  made  it  a  favorite  book 
of  devotion  in  Spain  ever  since  it  first  appeared, ^and  has 
spread  its  reputation  so  widely  that  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  nearly  al)  the  languages  of  Europe,  including 
the  Greek  and  Polish,  and  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the  religious  literature  of  Christendom 
very  near  that  of  the  great  ascetic  work  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Thomas  d  Kempis.  In  its  native 
country,  however,  the  Guide  for  Sinners  encountered  at 
first  not  a  little  opposition.  As  early  as  the  year  after  it 
was  published,  it  had  been  placed  on  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius,  and  no  edition  except  the  first  seems  to  have  been 
permitted  till  we  find  that  of  Salamanca,  in  1670.  But 
the  very  Index  that  *  condemned  it  became  itself  the 
subject  of  condemnation  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Guide 
for  Sinners,  the  ecclesiastical  powers  went  so  far  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  to  grant  special  indulgences  by 
proclamation  to  all  who   should  have  read  or  heard  a 
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chapter  of  the  very  work  they  had  earlier  so  harshly  cen- 
sured. 

Luis  de  Granada  passed  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
Lisbon,  —  perhaps  because  he  had  been  repeatedly  an- 
noyed by  the  Inquisition  at  home,  perhaps  because  his 
duties  seemed  to  lead  Him  there.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  much 
more  favor  in  Portugal  than  he  did  in  Spain  ;  and  when 
he  died,  in  1588,  eighty-four  years  old,  he  could  boast 
that  he  had  refused  the  highest  honors  of  the  Portuguese 
Church,  and  humbly  devoted  the  whole  of  his  long  life  to 
the  reformation  and  advancement  of  the  Order  of  Preach- 
ers, of  which,  during  its  best  years,  he  had  been  the  ac- 
tive and  venerated  head." 

San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  who  was  in  some  respects  an  imi- 
tator of  Luis  de  Granada,  was  born  in  1542,  and,  having 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  reforming 
de  la  '^  the  discipline  of  the  Carmelite  monasteries,  died 
^"^  in  1591,  and  was  beatified  in  1674.     His  works, 

which  are  chiefly  contemplative,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
title  of  the  Ecstatic  Doctor,  are  -written  with  great  fervor. 
The  chief  of  them  are  the  allegory  of  "The  Ascent  to 
Mount  Carmel,"  and  "The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul," — 
treatises  which  have  given  him  much  reputation  for  a 
mystical  eloquence,  that  sometimes  rises  to  the  sub- 
lime, and  sometimes  is  lost  in  the  unintelligible.  His 
poetry,  of  which  a  little  is  printed  in  some  of  the  many 
editions  of  his  works,  is  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter, but  marked  by  great  felicity  and  richness  of  phrase- 
ology." 

IB  Preface  to  Obras  de  Laia  de  Qraoada,  (sc.  1,)  where  the  father,  endeayoring  to 

Madrid,  1057,  folio,  and  Preface  to  Quia  de  give  his  daughter  what  he  deems  proper 

Feoadores,   Madrid,  1781,  Syo.    Antonio,  notions   about    Ufo,    recommends  to   her 

Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p.  38.    Llorente,  Hist.,  seyeral  books  instead  of  the  Cashionable 

Tom.  m.  p.  123.    Biblioteca  de  Autores  romance    of  "  Civile,"    and,   among   the 

ilsp.,  Tom.  VI.,  Vin.,  XI.    His  worlcs  are  others,  says  of  this  one,  "  La  Guide  dos 

«.  numerous,  and  he  enjoys  the  singular  honor  P^cheurs  est  encore  un  bon  livre." 

of  having  had  an  edition  of  them  published  u  Obras  de  San  Juan  de  la  Crus,  8e- 

by  Planta,  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  villa,  1703,  folio,  twelfth  edition.    A  very 

Alva,  Uie  minister  and  general  of  Philip  II.  curious  Life  of  him  was  written  in  1623, 

A  whimsical  intimation  of  the  popularity  entitled  "  Suma  de  la  Tida  y  Milagros  del 

in  France,  about  1660,  of  the  French  trans-  Venerable  Padre,  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cms.'* 

lation  of  the  "  Guia  de  Pecadores,"  may  My  copy  is  in  4to,  and  was  printed  at  Ant> 

be  fbund  in  MoUire*B  "  Ooou  Imaginaire,"  werp  in  1625.    It  was  a  popular  work,  in- 
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Santa  Teresa,  who  was  associated  with  Juan  de  la 
Cruz  in  the  work  of  reforming  the  Carmelites,  —  g^^^ 
or  rather  with  whom  he  was  associated,  since  T^rea*. 
hers  was  the  leading  spirit,  —  died  in  1582,  sixty-seven 
years  old.  Her  didactic  works,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  "  The  Path  to  Perfection  "  and  "  The  Interior 
Castle,"  are  less  obscure  than  Ihose  of  her  coadjutor, 
though  more  declamatory.  But  all  she  wrote,  including 
an  account  of  her  own  life,  and  several  discussions  con- 
nected  with  the  religious  duties  to  which  she  dedicated 
herself,  were  composed  with  apparent  reluctance  on  her 
part,  and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  her  superiors. 
She  believed  herself  to  be  often  id  direct  communion  with 
God  ^pd  as  those  about  her  shared  her  faith  on  this 
point,  she  was  continually  urg@d  by  them  to  make  known 
to  the  world  what  were  thus  regarded  as  revelations  of 
the  Divine  will.  On  one  occasion  she  says  :  "  Far  with- 
in, God  appeared  to  me  in  a  vision,  as  he  has  been  wont 
to  do,  and  gave  me  his  right  hand,  and  said,  —  Behold 
this  print  of  the  nail ;  it  is  a  sign  that,  from  this  day 
forth,  thou  art  my  spouse.  Hitherto,  tlAu  hast  not 
deserved  it ;  but  hereafter  not  only  shalt  tKou  regard 
my  honor  as  that  of  thy  Creator,  and  King,  and  God,  but 
as  that  of  a  true  spouse  ;  —  for  my  honor  is  now  thine, 
and  thine  is  mine.'' 

Living,  as  she  undoubtedly  did,  under  the  persuasion 
that  she  was  favored  with  numberless  revelations  of  this 
kind,  she  wrote  boldly  and  rapidly,  and  corrected  noth- 
ing. Her  style,  in  consequence,  is  diffuse  and  open  to 
objections,  which,  in  Spain,  the  spirit  of  a  merely  liter- 
ary criticism  is  too  reverent  to  desire  to  remove.  But 
whatever  she  wrote  is  full  of  earnestness,  sincerity,  and 
love ;  and  therefore  her  works  have  never  ceased  to  be 
read  by  those  of  her  own  nation  and  faith.     During  her 


tended  probably  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  of  the  saint,  and  well  worth  reading.    His 

oanooisation,  and  is  well  calculated  for  its  works  are  in  the  same  rolome.   His  poetiy 

purpose.    There   is   «  discussion  of  the  has  been  printed  in  a  neat  Tijame,  Muop 

character  of  Juan  de   la    Cnu,    whose  ster,  1864,  edited  by  W.  Storck,  who  has 

iecotaur  name  was  Tepes,  in  the  twenty-  well  translated  it  into  Qerman,  in  another 

MTenth  Yolume  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Au-  neat  Yolome,  printed  at  the  lame  time  and 

tores  Espanoles,  written  in  the  veiy  spirit  place. 

N 
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life,  she  was  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition  ;  but  after  her 
death,  her  manuscripts  were  collected  with  pious  care, 
and  published,  in  1588,  by  Luis  de  Leon,  who  exhorts  all 
men  to  follow  in  the  bright  path  she  has  pointed  out  to 
them  ;  adding,  "  She  has  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  she 
now  shows  him  to  you."  "  * 

This  school  of  spiritualists,  to  which  belonged  Juan  de 
Avila  and  Luis  de  Leon,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken, 
had,  no  doubt,  a  very  considerable'  effect  on  Spanish 
School  of  didactic  prose.  They  raised  its  tone,  and  did 
SpiriuiAUsto.  more  towards  placing  it  on  the  old  foundations, 
where  the  chronicles  and  the  earlier  writers  of  the  coun- 
try, like  Lucena,  had  left  it,  than  had  been  done  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  Such  efforts  gave  dignity,  if  no^^urity 
or  an  exact  finish,  to  the  proper  Gastilian  style  ;  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  it  was  not 
only  of  more  consequence  to  an  author's  reputation  to 
write  well  upon  any  grave  subject  in  prose  than  it  had 
ever  been  before,  but,  with  such  examples  before  him,  it 
was  easier  to  do  so.  In  all  this,  the  movement  made  was 
in  the  right  Hirection,  and  produced  happy  results.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  should  remember  that  it  confirmed 
in  the  didactic  literature  of  the  country  that  tendency  to 
a  diffuse  and  florid  declamation,  which  was  early  one  of 
its  blemishes,  and  from  which,  with  such  authority  in  its 
favor,  Gastilian  prose  has  never  since  been  able  completely 
to  emancipate  itself. 

,  IT  Obraa  de  Santa  Tere«a,  (Madrid,  1703,  II.,  and  oonflnned  by  the  Cortes  of  1812, 
2  torn.  4to,)  Tom.  I.  p.  803.  Of  her  letters  June  28,  at  the  urgent  petition  of  the  Car- 
I  have  spoken  at  the  end  of  Chapter  melites,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  Oie  age  in 
XXXTII.  of  this  Period,  and  an  excellent  which  she  llye^  See  Sonthey^s  Peninsular 
discussion  of  her  character,  and  that  of  the  War,  London,  1832,  4to,  Tom.  HE.  p.  530. 
mystical  school  to  which  she  belonged,  Queredo  entered  into  Uie  discussion  about 
may  be  found  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  the  patronship  of  Spain,  defending  the  ex- 
No.  162,  Boston,  March,  1840.  Her  works  elusive  right  of  St.  James  in  his  '*  Patro- 
are  accompanied  with  many  offers  of  in-  nato  de  St.  lago,"  —  a  tract  which  cost 
dulgenoe  to  those  who  read  a  chapter  or  a  him  an  exile  and  imprisonment  of  several 
letter  of  any  of  them,  or  hear  it  read,  months,  —  so  fierce  was  the  quarrel  in 
For  her  troubles  with  the  Inquisition,  see  1628. 

Uorente,  Tom.  III.  p.  114.    Santa  Teresa  The  Works  of  Santa  Teresa,  it  may  be 

was  beattl^  in  1014,  and  canonised  in  noted,  are  attracting  regard  in  the  United 

1022',   besides  which,  in  1017  and  1620,  States,  where  her  "Autobiography**  and 

the  Cortes  chose  her  tobe  the  co-patroness  "  Way    of  Perfection  '*    are    announced 

and  advocate  of  Spain  with  Santiago  ;  an  among  the  standard  publications  of  tiM 

honor  that  was   long   resisted,   but   was  Catholic  Church, 
urged  anew  by  the  testament  of  Charles 
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A  remarkaoie  propf  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  "The 
Magdalen  "  of  Malon  de  Chaide,  first  published  in  1592, 
after  the  death  of  its  author.  It  is  a  religious  jj^,^  ^^ 
work,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts ;  the  first  Chaide. 
being  merely  introductory,  and  the  three  others  on'  the 
three  characters  of  Mary  Magdalen  as  a  sinner,  a  penir 
tent,  and  a  saint.  It  has  a  very  rhetorical  air  through- 
out, and  sometimes  reads  almost  like  a  romance ;  — :  so 
ftee  is  its  conception  of  the  character  and  conversations 
of  the  saint.  But  some  of  its  discussions,  like  one  on 
fashionable  dress,  and  one  on  religious  pictures,  are  curi- 
ous ;  and  some  of  its  religious  exhortations,  like  that  to 
repent  before  old  age  comes  on,  are  moving  and  powerful. 
The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  is  severe.  With  a  great 
deal  of  the  spirit  of  a  monk,  the  author  is  earnest  against 
books  of  chivalry  ;  and  he  not  only  rebukes  the  habit  of 
reading  the  ancient  classics,  but  ev^i  such  Spanish  poets 
as  G-arcilasso  de  la  Yega,  because  he  thinks  admiration  of 
them  inconsistent  with  a  preservation  of  the  Christian 
character.  Occasionally,  he  grows  mystical ;  and  then, 
though  his  style  is  more  than  ever  prodigal,  his  meaning 
is  not  always  plain.  But,  on  the  whole,  and  regarded  as 
an  exhortation  to  a  religious  life,  the  Conversion  of  Mary 
Magdalen  is  written  with  so  much  richness  of  language, 
and  is  often  so  eloquent,  that  it  was  much  read  when  it 
first  appeared,  and  has  not,  even  in  recent  times,  ceased 
to  be  reprinted  and  admired." 

u  Halon  de  Chaide  was  an  AagostiQlan  The  best  of  Horosco's  woiks  iK  said  by 
monk,  and  Professor  at  Salamanca  ;  and  Oayangos  to  be  the  "  Epistolario  Ghristiaoo 
there  are  editions  of  his  Magdalen  of  1692,  para  todos  Estados,"  1567,  andit  was  the 
▲Icald,  12mo,  of  1596,  1598,  1603,  1794,  last.  Of  the  same  class  with  the  Magda- 
etc.,  and  it  is  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  lena,  and  more  like  it  than  ^orosoo's  work, 
jEspanoles,  Torn.  XXTIL 1853.  A  somewhat  in  some  respects,  is  Uie  treatise  on  the  Love 
similar  book  had  preceded  it,  **The  His-  of  Ood  —  "Amor  de  Dios"— by  Christo- 
tory  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  when  she  dis-  val  de  Fonseca,  an  Ai^^istinian  monk,  who 
coursed  with  Bang  Solomon  in  Jerusalem.**  died  aboye  seventy  years  old,  about  the 
It  was  written  by  another  Augustinian  year  1614.  It  was  first  printed,  I  believe, 
monk,  Altmso  de  Horosoo,  a  tolerably  in  1594,  but  there  were  many  editions  of  it, 
Yolnminous  Uuthor,  uid  was  printed  at  called  forth  no  doubt  by  the  gentleness,  of 
.  SalamaDca  in  1568, 12mo.  But  it  is  little  its  sphrit,  no  less  than  by  the  Castilian 
more  than  a  collection  of  ordinary  sermons,  purity  of  its  style,  worthy  the  neighbor- 
some  of  which  do  not  mention  the  Queen  hood  of  Toledo,  where  Fonseca  waa  bom 
of  Sheba  at  all,  and  is  to  be  regarded  only  and  always  lived. 

as  a  courtly  oflfering  to  Isabella,  wife  of  The  "  Disoursos  de  la  Paciencla  Chris- 
Philip  II.,  whose  chaplain  Horosoo  was.  tiaoa,*'  which  was  the  only  woric  of  Vny 
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Quite  different  from  this  is  "  The  Amusing  Journey  '^ 
of  Agustin  de  Boxas,  —  a  book  that  hardl  j  falls 
^^^'  within  the  strict  limits  of  any  class,  but  one 
which  has  always  been  popular  in  Spain.  Its  author  was 
an  actor ;  and  his  travels  consist  of  an  account  of  some 
of  his  personal  adventures  anct  experiences,  thrown  into 
the  form  of  dialogues  between  three  of  his  fellow-comedb- 
ans  and  himself,  as  they  visit  some  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Sps^n  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession  as  strolling 
players.  They  travel  on  foot ;  and  their  conversationiSi 
which  are  little  molested  by  scruples  of  any  sort,  make 
up  a  very  amusing  book. 

In  some  parts  of  it,  we  have  sketches  of  the  places 
they  visit,  with  notices  of  the  local  history  belonging  to 
each.  In  others^  Roxas  himself,  in  a  spirit  that  not  un- 
frequently  reminds  us  of  Gil  Bias,  relates  his  own  prev^ 
ous  adventures,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  captiVe  in  France,  and 
as  a  play-actor  at  home.  In  yet  others,  we  have  fictions^ 
or  what  seem  to  be  such,  and  among  them,  the  story  <m 
which  Shakespeare  founded  his  Christopher  Sly  and  the 
Induction  to  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  But,  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  rather  an  account  of  what  relates  to  the  theatre 
and  1  the  affairs  of  the  four  gay  companions  at  Seville, 
Toledo,  Segovia,  Yalladolid,  Granada,  and  on  the  roads 

Temando  de  Zaratej — first  published  in  great,  and  they  hare,  besides,  been  trans- 
IMS,  again  iii~lfi07,  and  now  lately  in  lated  tiro  or  thraa  times  into  Latin,  twice 
1853,  in  the  Bibliote<afc  of  Bibadeneyra,  into  French,  and  onoe,  at  least,  into  Italian, 
Tom.  XXyn., — shoold  be  added,  bat  it  English,  and  Flemish. 
Is  not  oT'eqaal  merit  with  the  works  of  the  A  very  similar  work,  of  about  equal  siae, 
principal  mystical  and  ascetic  writers  and,  if  of  somewhat  Ims  power  and  i^opit- 
whom  we  have  already  noticed.  Parts  of  larity,  yet  to  be  noted  for  both,  was  pub- 
it  are  very  flat, — some  parts  are  even  yul-  llshed  at  Seville  in  1614,  when  he  waa 
gar,  — but  it  is  always  dear  in  its  style,  Mghty-eif^t  years  oik),  by  Alphaoso  Rod- 
and  scHnetimey  forcible.  'Tigues,  anoUier  Jesuit,  bom  in  Valladolid, 
Better,  however,  than  either  of  the  last  but  who  lived  chieQy  at  Seville,  and  died 
are  the  "  Meditaeiones  Espirituales,**  the  t^are,  Feb.£L,  1610,  the  day  he  had  corn- 
principal  and  best  of  several  similar  worits  pleted  his  ninetieth  year.  This  woik,  the 
of  Luis  de  la  Puente,  an  eminent  Jesuit  child  of  his  extreme  old  age,  was,  I  believe, 
who  died  at  Valladolid,  his  native  city,  in  the  only  one  he  ever  wrote,  and  Js  entitled 
1624,  seventy  yean  old.  His  Meditations  <*  Sxercioio  de  Feifleceion,"  being  the  re- 
on  the  Bfysteries  of  Christian  Faith,  on  suit,  in  some  sort,  of  his  long  ndigioos  ex- 
Mental  Prayer,  and  on  a  multitude  of  other  perienoe.  like  the  '**-Medltaciniws  H  of  1m 
similar  suhjecta,  commonly  flU  three  vol-  Puente,  it  is  written  in  a  pure  style,  be- 
nme%  and  are  written  in  the  solemn,  coming  its  nature  and  purpose,  and  em- 
leamed,  pore  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  braces  ahnost  sU  the  eufctjects  <rf  OhxistlaD 
They  were  first  pubiished  in  1606,  but  ttie  reflectitm  and  meditation.  Uke  ttu^  toe^ 
unmbeit  of  editiona  siaea  haa  been  very  it  was  translated  and  read  all  over 
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between  all  of  them,  interspersed  with  forty  or  fifty  foas, 
which  Roxas  wrote  with  recognized  success,  and  of  which 
he  is  evidently  very  proud.  It  is  a  pleasant  book,  loosely 
and  carelessly  put  together,  but  important  for  the  history 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  with  talent  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Scarron,  who  took  from  it  the  hint  for 
his  "  Roman  Oomique."  From  internal  evidence,  "  The 
Amusing  Journey "  was  written  in  1602,  and,  at  the 
end,  a  continuation  is  announced  ;  but,  like  so  many  other 
promises  of  the  same  sort  in  Spanish  literature,  this  one 
was  never  kept.**  * 

Perhaps  the  work  of  Roxas  served,  also,  as  a  hint  for 
the  "  Pasagero,"  or  Travellet^wof  Suarez  d^  Figueroa. 
At  any  rate,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Amarilis," 
publllhed  in  1617  a  half-narrative,  half-didactic  gaarmde 
work  with  this  title,  "containing  ten  long. discus-  »*««e«>^ 
flions,  on  a  great  variety  of  sVjects,  held  by  four  persons 
as  they  journey  from  Madrid  to  Barcelona,  in  order  to 
eimbark  for  Italy ;  —  the  discussions  themselves  being 
called  aUvios,  or  rests  by  the  way.  The  chief  conversa- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  Figueroa,  the  principal  person  in 
his  own  drama ;  and  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  so  far 
as  the  discussions  relate  to  the  men  of  letters  of  his  own 
time,  the  Pasagero  is  somewhat  cynical.  His  autobiograr 
phy,  which  is  contained  in  the  eighth  dialogue,  is  interest- 
ing, and  so  are  the  ninth  and  tenth  dialogues,  in  which  he 
gives  his  view  of  the  state  of  Spain  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
and  the  means  of  leading  an  honest  and  honorable  life 
there.  But  the  most  important  conversations  are  the 
third,  which  relates  to  the  theatre,  and  the  fourth,  which 
is  on  the  popular  and  courtly  mode  of  preaching.  The 
whole  work  is  too  diffuse  in  its  style,  though  less  de- 
clamatory than  much  in  the  didactic  prose  of  the  period.** 

»  An  odition  of  1688  is  cited  by  Antonio,  rlghUy  caOfl  the  Viage  of  RoxM  *<  libra 

(Bib.  Not.,  Tom.  I.  p.  178,)  bat  this  can-  magistAl  en  la  materia.'*    Another  work 

not  be.    Bee  Viage,  Madrid,  1640,  12mo,  of  Roxas,  called  '*E1  Buen  Bep6bIioo,» 

r.  66.  a.    The  first  edition  must  be  that  of  1611,  was  wholly  prohibited,  meddling  too 

Madrid,  1603,  cited  in  the  Index  Bxparga-  much  with  questions  of  state, 
tortus,  1667,  where  it  is  roughly  handled,       w  "  El  Pasagero,  Advertencias  utillssi- 

but  riooa  which  it  has  been  often  reprinted,  mas  &  la  Vida  Humana,  por  el   Doctor 

Glemenoin,  (Don  Quixote,  Tom.  III.   p.  Christ    Suares   de    Figueroa,*'    Madrid, 

896,)  when  spealcing  of  Spanish  acton,  1617,  ISmo,  ff.  402.    Ftgueroa  also  pub- 
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Some  of  the  best  portions  of  the  didactic  literature  of 
varioui  Spain  during  the  seventeenth  century  were 
didacuo  partly  or  wholly  political.  Marquez,  a  writer 
writers.  in  the  ric&  old  style  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second,  published  in  1612  his  "  Christian  Governor,"  as 
set  forth  in  the  lives  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  a  work  com- 
posed at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Feria,  then  viceroy 
of  Sicily,  and  intended  to  serve  as  an  answer  to  Machi»- 
velU's  "  Prince."  ^  Vera  y  Zuniga,  author  of  a  strange 
epic  on  the  conquest  of  Seville,  who  was  a  better  minister 
of  Philip  the  Third  thatf  he  was  poet,  published  in  1620 
a  treatise,  in  four  discourses,  on  the  character  and  duties 
of  an  ambassador ;  full  qf  learning,  and  occasionally  illus- 
trated with  appropriate  anecdotes  ^rawn  from  Spanish 
history,  but  citing  indiscriminately  books  of  authority  anj 
no  authority  on  the  grave  subjects  he  discusses,  and 
relying  apparently  with  a^^uch  confidence,  in  questions 


lished  (Madrid,  1621,  4to)  a  volume  of  five  China,  America,  many  parts  of  AMca,  and 

hundred  pageJ!)  entitled  **  Yarlas  NoCiolas  the   northern   kingdoms  ot  Europe.    Its 

iiftv ''     Jes  A  la  Humana  Comunioaeion,*'  spirit  is  eminently  natJonal,  and  its  s^le 

whlc    he  divides  into  twenty  essays,  en-  simple  and  CastUian. 

tided  "  Tariedades.**    It  is  less  well  writ-  This  work  of  Cevallos  ftxraished  some  of 

ten  than  the  Pasagero,  felling  more  into  ttie  materials  for  an  amnsiogFrendiflotioD 

the  faults  of  the  time.    The  seventeenth  of  the  picaresque  sort,  entitled  "  Les  Aven- 

Essay,  however,  which  is  on  Domestic  Life,  tnres  de  Don  Juan  de  Vargas  racont^es  par 

.wKh  illustrations  fh>m  Spanish  history,  is  hii-mftme.    Tradnites   de   I'Bspagnol  sur 

pleasant.    His  **  Plaaa  Universal  de   las  le  manuscrit  inMit**    (Paris,  1853,  ISmo.) 

Giencias,**  first  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1616,  Some  of  the  reviews  that  noticed  it  were 

4to,  and   reprinted  in  folio,   with   large  deluded  into   accepting  it  as  a  genuine 

changes  and  additions,  in  1737,  is  an  at-  translation  from  the  Spanish, — so  national 

tempt,  from  the  Italian  of  T<Nn&8  Garsoni,  is  its  tone  and  manner, — but  it  is  really 

at  a  compendium  of  human  knowledge,  the  work  of  Mons.  Henri  Temanx-Com- 

curious  in  the  first  edition,  as  showing  the  pans,  Uie  well-known  Spanish  scholar, 

state  of  knowledge  and  opinion  at  that  time  There  is  also  another  smaller  work  of 

in  Spain,  botof  less  importance  in  the  sec-  Gevallos,  entitled  **Belaciones  verdaderas 

ondfWhich  omits  many  passages  irfFigueroa  de  Ice  Beynoe  de  la  China,  Cochin-China, 

that  are  now  of  value,  and  which,  in  other  Ghampaa,"  ec.,  (Jaen,  1660,  4to,)  full  of 

respects,  seems  to  be  fitted  to  the  time  wild  stories  of  the  author's  adventures  and 

when  it  was  published,  with  a  skill  In  re-  of  the  progress  of  Christ^ity  in  China, 

casting  it,  acquired,  I  suspect,  among  the  n  "  El  Oovemador  Ghristiano,  deducido 

Jesuits.  de  las  Yidas  de  Moyses  y  Josua,  por  Juan 

-  A  more  serious  book  of  travels  might  Marques.*'    There  are  editions   of  1612, 

here  have  been  added ;  that  of  %lro  Or-  1619,  1634,  1651,  etc,  with  translations 

dooei  de  Cevallos,   entitled   **  Yiage  del  into  Italian  and  French.   The  same  author 

Mundo,*'  and  first  printed  at  Madrid,  1614,  wrote  also  "  Dos  Estadoe  de  la  Bspiritoai 

4to.    It  is  an  agreeable  and  often  interest*  Jerusalem,"  1603.    He  was  bom  in  1564, 

ing  autobiography  of  its  author,  beginning,  and  died  In  1621.    Oapmany  (Eloquencia, 

with  his  birth  at  Jaen  and  his  education  at  Tom.  IT.  pp.  103,  etc.)  praises  Uim  highly, 

Seville,  and  giving  his  travels,  for  thirty-  bat  not  too  much, 
nine  years,  all  over  the  world,  inoluding 
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of  diplomacy,  upon  an  opinion  of  Ovid  as  upon  one  of 
Comines.*^  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  a  secretary  of  the 
same  monarch,  chose  his  subject  a  little  higher  up,  and  in 
1626,  under  the  disguise  of  an  assumed  name,  and  in  a 
letter  to  a  Polish  prime-minister  who  never  existed,  gave 
the  world  his  no'tions  of  what  "  a  royal  favorite  "  should 
be ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Spain  only  was  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  wrote,  and  his  little  treatise  is  so.  encumbered 
with  ill-assorted  learning  and  ungraceful  conceits  that  it 
was  soon  forgotten.** 

Not  so  the  "  Idea  of  a  Christian  Prince,"  by  Ss^vedra 
Faxardo,  who  died  at  Madrid  in  1648,  after  hay-  gaavedr* 
ing  been  long  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  J^««ardo. 
Spanish  crown.  It  wa§  a  higher  subject  than  either  of 
those  taken  by  Navarrete  and  Figueroa,  and  managed 
with  more  talent,  and  with  a  large  and  liberal  wisdom 
rare  in  his  time.  Under  the  awkward  arrangement  of  a 
hundred  ingenious  Emblems,  with  mottoes,  that  are  gen- 
erally well  chosen  and  pointed,  he  has  given  a  hundred 
essays  on  the  education  of  a  prince  ;  —  his  relation  'th 
his  ministers  and  subjects ;  his  duties  as  the  head  of  a 
state  in  its  internal  and  external  relations  ;  and  his  duties 
to  himself  in  old  age  and  in  preparation  for  death  ;  —  aU 
intended  for  the  inslfuction  of  Balthasar,  son  of  Philip 
the  Fourth,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  but  who  died  too 

tt  "  El  Embaxador,  por  Don  Juan  An  to  prove  that  the  worid  is  more  worthy  of 

tonic  de  Vera  y  Zuniga,"  SeviUa,  1620, 4to,  being  wept  oyer  than  laughed  at  j  aU  of 

280  leaves.    I  have  noticed  him  as  an  epic  them  attempts  <at  wisdom  and  wit  in  the 

poet,  Vol.  n.  p.  503.  worst  taste  of  their  times. 

»  u  El  Perfecto  Privado,  Carta  de  Lelio  It  may  be  noted,  that  the  **  Gonserva- 

Peregrino  &  Estanislao  Borbio,  Privado  del  oion  de  Monarquias"  of  Navarrete, — a 

Bey  de  Polonia."    It  is  found  in  a  letter  bold    work,   in   which  many  whoIee(»ne 

with  Uie  date  of  May  30,  1612,  at  the  end  truths,  not  unmixed  with  palatable  errors, 

of  the  author's  "  Gonservacion  de  Monar-  are  told  to  Philip  IV.,  —was  originally 

qnias,"  folio,  Madrid,  1626,  and  also  in  published  in  1621,  in  the  time  of  Philip 

"Yarios  Eloquentes  Libros  recogidos  en  III.,  with  the  titte  of  "  Disonrsos  Politl- 

nno,**  (Madrid,  1726,  4to,)  a  volume  which,  cos,"  and  that  in-  this  form  it  is  much 

besides  the  above  work  of  Navarrete,  con-  shorter,   although   equally    plain-si)oken. 

tains  the  <*  Retrato  Politico  del  Rey  Alfonso  Both  this  work  and  the  *'  Carta  de  Lelio  " 

Vin.,'*  by  Gkkspar  Mercader  y  Gervellon,  are  in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Bi- 

(see  Ximeno,  Tom.  II.  p.  99,)  the  ".Oovier-  blioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles,  1853.    Na- 

no  Moral"  of  Polo,  (noticed,  ante^  pp.  38,  varrete  is  strong  upon  the  causes  of  the  de- 

and  146,  l47,)  with  some  discussions  which  cay  of  Spain,  among  which  he  enumerates 

it  excited,  and  the  ^*  Lagrimas  de  Heraclito  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  Moriscoes, 

defendidas,**  a  tract  by  Antonio  de  Tieyra,  Ihe  monastic  establishments,  the  contempt 

read  before  Christina  of  Sweden,  at  Borne,  of  labor,  maycraxgos^  foreign  wars,  etc. 
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young  to  profit  by  its  wisdom.  It  is  written  in  a  com- 
pact, sententious  style,  with  much  quaint  and  curious 
knowledge  of  history,  and  with  a  large  and  not  always 
judicious  display  orieaming.  But  in  many  points  it  re- 
minds us  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's  "  Cabinet  Council "  and 
Owen  Feltham's  "  Resolves ; "  —  a  measure  of  praise  that 
can  be  given  to  few  such  prose  works  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. Its  success  was  great ;  nor  is  it  yet  fallen  into 
neglect.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1640,  at 
Munster.  Many  others  followed  in  the  course  of  the 
century.  It  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and,  in  Spain  at  least,  has  continued  to  be 
printed  and  valued  down  to  our  own  days.**  ' 

"  The  Divine  Politics  "  of  Quevedo,  a  part  of  which 
was  published  before  the  Christian  Prince  and  a  part  after 
varioua  **»  ^^7  hskve  Suggested  his  subject  to  Saavedra, 
**lSe'^°  but  not  the  mode  of  treating  it ;  •and,  in  the 
writers.  samc  Way,  the  great  satirist  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  determining  Antonio  de  Vega,  the  Portu- 
guese, to  write  his  "  Political  Dream  of  a  Perfect  Noble- 
man," in  1620  ;  **  Nieremberg,  the  Jesuit,  to  write  his 
"  Manual  for  Gentlemen  and  Princes,"  which  appeared 
in  1629  ;  *•  and  Benavente,  his  "  Advice  for  Kings,  Prin- 

M  » Brnpresas   PoIiUcas,  Idea  de    nn  «  "  Obras  y  Dias,  Manual  de  Senores  y 

Principe  Christtano,  por  Diego  8aa?edra  Prtncipes,  por  Juan  Eosebio  Nieremberg,** 

Vaxardo."    The  number  of  edip^       '^ery  Hadrid,  1620,  4to,  If.  220.    Bis  father  and 

great,  —above  twenty,  —  and  Bo  is  that  of  mother  were  (Germans,  who  came  to  Spain 

the  tnuMdattona.    There  are,  I  think,  two  with  the  Empress  of  Austria,  Dona  Maria, 

in  English,  one  of  which  As  by  Sir  J.  Astry,  but  he  himself  was  bom  at  Madrid  in 

London,  1700, 2  toIb.  Sto.  A  Latin  version  1696,  and  died   there  in  1658.    Antonio 

which  appeared  at  Brussels  in  1640,  the  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  686)  and  Baena 

year  in  which  the  original  Spanish  ap-  (Tom.  m.  p.  190)  give  long  lists  of  his 

peared  at  Munster,  has  also  been  reprinted,  works,  chiefly  in  Latin.    The  "  Contem- 

*  **  El  Perfeto  Senor,  ec,  de  Antonio  plations  on  the  State  of  Man,**  published  in 

Lopei  de  Vega,**  1626  and  1652,  the  latter,  1684,  seventeen  years  after  the  death  of 

Madrid,  4to.    He  published  also  (Madrid,  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  his  work,  turns  out  to 

1641,  4to)  a  series  of  moral  Dialogues,  on  have  been  substantially  taken  from  a  trea- 

various   subjects   connected   with   Rank,  tise  of  Nieremberg,  published  as  early  as 

Wealth,  and  Letters,  under   the  title  of  1654,  and  as  late  as  1765,  and  entitled 

**  HeracUto  y  Dem6crito  de  nuestro  Siglo,**  "  Diferencia  de  lo  Temporal  y  Eterno  ;  ** 

and  giving  the  opposite  views  of  each,  the  "  Contemplations,'*  however,  being  a 

which  the  names  of  the  interlocutors  Im-  rifaeimento  of  an  English  translation  of 

Iriy ;  a  book  that  affords  sketches  of  man-  the  woilc  of  Nieremberg,  by  Sir  Vivian 

ners  and  opinions  at  the  time  it  was  writ-  MuUineaux,  published  in  1672.  v(See  an 

ten,  that  are  often  amusing,  and  generally  interesting  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  **  I^t- 

delivered    in   an  unaffected    style.     The  ^  ter  to  Joshua  Watson,  Esq.,  etc.,  by  Edw. 

poetry  of  Antonio  de  Vega  has  been  no-  Ghurton,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,*' 

ticed,  ante,  p.  25.  London,  1848, 8vo.)    Why  the  mistake  was 
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oes,  and  AmbaesadoFs/'  which  appeared  in  1643.^    But 
none  of  these  works,  nor  anything  else  in  the  nature  of 
didactic  prose  that  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  equal  to  the  Christian  Prince  of  Saavedra  ;  gaavedra 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  except  his  own  vision  *"a»«rdo. 
of  a  state,  which  he  calls  "  The  Literary  Republic,"  and^ 
in  which  he  disicusses  somewhat  satirically,  but  in  a  vein, 
of  agreeable  criticism,  the  merits  of  the  principal  writers 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  foreign  and  Spanish.     The 
Literary  Bepublic,  however,  was  not  published  till  after 
its  author's  death,  and  never  eiyoyed  a  popularity  like 
that  enjoyed  by  his  longer  and  elder  work  ;  which  leaves 
hx  behind  everything  in  the  class  of  books  of  emblems, 
that  so  long  served  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society  in  Europe.*® 

To  these  writers  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth. and  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  few  more  might  be 
added,  of  less  consequence.     Juan  de  Guzman, 
in  1599,  published  a  formal  treatise  on  Rhetoric,   q^^ 
in  the  seventh  dialogue  of  which  he  makes  an  ^«^**^' 


not  earlier  detected,  since  Heber  and  oChen 
had  noted  the  difference  between  the  style 
of  this  work  and  that  of  Bishop  Taylor^s 
works  generally,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  The 
treatise  of  Nieremberg  has  always  been 
valued  in  Spanish,  and,  besides  being  early 
translated  into  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and 
English,  was  published  in  Arabic  in  1733  - 
84,  at  the  Convent  of  St.  John,  on  the 
Mountain  of  the  Druses.    See  Brunet. 

Nieremberg*s  works,  though  popular  in 
their  time,  are  of  little  worth.  One  of  the 
more  characteristic  of  them  is  his  "  Cu- 
riosa  Filosofia  y  Tesoro  de  Maravillas  de  la 
Naturale8a,V  1630 ;— intended  to  be  a 
philosophical  discussion  on  subjects  of 
interest  relating  to  the  physical  sciences ; 
but  as  full  of  credulity  as  ignorance  and 
superstition  united  can  make  it.  No  book 
oeuld  more  plainly  show  the  want  of  Fa- 
ther Feyjoo's  "  Teatro  Critico,"  which  was 
yet  a  century  off. 

87  it  Advertencias  para  Beyes,  Principes, 
7  Embaxadores,  por  Don  Christoval  de 
Benavente  y  Benavides,"  Madrid,  1643, 
4to,  pp.  700.  It  a  good  deal  resembles  the 
"  lUabaxador "  of  Tera  y  Zuniga  ;  and, 
like  the  author  of  that  work,  Benavente 

VOL.  III.  10 


had  been  on  ambassador  of  Spain  In  other 
countries,  and  wrote  on  the  subject  of  what 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  his  pro- 
fession with  experience  and  curious  learn- 
ing.   -Ti 

»  :  .^pabUca  Literaria  **  is  a  light 

Work,  in  the  manner  of  Lucian,  written 
with  great  purity  of  language,  and  was 
not  printed  till  1670.  Faxardo's  claim  to 
its  authorship  has  been  questioned ;  but 
the  dedication  in  Bibadeneyra*s  Biblioteca 
(Tom.  XXY.  p.  889)  ought,  I  think,  to 
remove  all  doubt.  From  this,  the  "Re- 
publica  "  seems  to  have  been  its  author's 
first  work,  — a  circumstance  which  will 
account  for  that  light  and  festive  tone 
which,  amoi^  othw  things,  caused  the 
question  to  be  raised.  A  spirited  dia- 
logue between  Mercury  and  Lucian,  on 
"  The  Follies  of  Europe,"  in  which  Saave- 
dra defends  the  House  of  Austria  against 
the  attacks  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  re- 
mained in  manuscript  till  it  was  produced, 
in  1787,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Sema- 
ntrio  Erudito.  But,  with  the  rest  of  his 
works,  it  is  found  in  the  twenty-fifth  vol- 
ume of  the  Biblioteoa  de  Autores 
uoles,  1858. 
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ingenious  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Gfeek  and  Bo»* 
man  masters  to  the  demands  of  modem  sermonising  in 
Spain.**  Grracian  Dantisco,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
Philip  the  Second,  pidblished  in  1509  a  small  discourse  on 
the  minor  morals  of  life,  which  he  called  the  "  Galateo," 
ijfin  imitation  of  Gioyanni  della  Oasa,  whose  classical  Italian 
treatise  beating  ihe  same  name  was  already  well  translate 
ed  into  Spanish  by  Domingo  Becerra."*  In  the  same  year 
Andrada,  appeared  a  curious  work  by  Pedro  de  Andrada, 
Touiobos.  on  "  The  Art  of  fiorsemanship/'  well  written 
and  learned,  with  amusing  anecdotes  of  horses  ;  and  this 
was  followed,  in  1605,  by  a  similar  treatise  of  Simon  da 
Villalobos,  but  one  which,  from  its  more  military  charac- 
ter, and  from  the  exaggerated  importance  it  g^ves  to  its 
subject,  might  well' have  been  made  a. part  of  Don  Quix- 
ote's library.*  Both  of  them  bear  strong  marks  of  the 
state  of  society  at  the  time  they  were  written. 

Paton,  the  author  of  several  works  of  little  value,  pub- 
Patoo,  lished,  in  1604,  a  crude  treatise  Jem  "  The  Art  of 
iirii"*'  Spanish  Eloquence,''  founded  on.  the  rules  of 
Sousa.  the  ancients  ;  "  **  and,  in  Mexico,  Aleman,  while 
living  there,  printed,  in  1609,  a  treatise  on  "Castilian 
.Orthography,"  which,  besides  what  is  appropriate  to  the 
title,  contains  pleasant  discussions  on  other  topics,  con- 
nected with  the  language,  over  which  he  has  himself 
shown  a  great  mastery  in  his  *'  Guzman  de  Alfarache."  *• 
A  series  of  conversations  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  di- 

•  **  Prlniera  Parte  de  la  Khefc^Srlca,  ee.,  per  Simon  de  Villaloboe,**  VaUadoUd,  1606, 

por  ixuoL  de  Chuunan,"  Aleftli,  1690,  ISmo,  ISmo,  70  learea. 

"291  teares.    It  is  divided  afltectedly  into  »  "Eloqaenda  Espanola  en  Arte,  por 

fourteen   '' ComMtes,*'  or  IiMtatioDS  to  ^  Haesiro   BartolofiB^   Xlmeaea  Paton," 

Veastfl.    Ita   author  was   a  pupil  of  tiie  Toledo,  1004,   12mo.    The   extracts  from 

lluttoas  Sanotius,  ^  El  Broceose.*'  old  Spanish  books,  and  hints  about  their 

X)  The  **  Oalateo  **  was  sereral  times  re-  authors,  in  this  treatise,  are  often  vatu- 

printed.    It  is  a  small  iMOk,  c(mtaining,  in  «Me  *,  but  how  wiM  its  praetical  sagges- 

the  edition  of  Madrid,  1064,  oply  126  learee  tions  are  may  be  infenred  ftom  the  fust, 

in  18mo.    Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  that  it  recommends  an  orator  to  strengthen 

t>.   17.    Dantisco   wm  also   an   amateur  his  memory  by  an<^Bttng  his  head  with  a 

painter,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  compound  made  chiefly  of  bear's  grease 

fashion  at  court,  and  much  fbrored  there,  and  white  wax.    Four  oliier,  but  inconsid- 

Stirling's  Artists  of  Spain,  1848,  Vol.  I.  erable,  works  of  Paton,  see  Spanish  trans- 

P-  416.                                                   *  lation  of  this  History,  Tom.  IIL  p.  661, 

n  "  Llbro  de  la  Oineta  de  Espaaa,  por  and  antt,  note  10  of  this  ehapter. 

Pemandez  de  Andrada,"  Serilla,  1699,  4to,  n  ^  Ortografia   Oastellana,    por  Mateo 

182  leaves.  —  *'  Modo  de  peiear  4  te  GiBBta,  Aleman,**  Mexico,  1609, 4to,  88  leaves. 
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vided  into  seren  mghta,  —  which  their  ft^thor,  Faria  y 
Sousa,  intended  to  have  called  simply  ''  Moral  bialogues/' 
but  which  his  bookseller,  without  his  knowledge,  published 
fn  1624,  with  the  title  of  "  Brilliant  Nights,"— ai^  dull  and 
pedantic,  like  nearly  everything  this  learned  Portuguese 
wrote ;  •  and  the  second  part,  which  he  offered  to  the 
public  was  never  called  for.**  And,  finally,  another  Por- 
tuguese, Francisco  de  Portugal,  who  died  in  p^dgc^jd^ 
1632,*  wrote  a  pleasant  treatise  on  "The  Art  of  *'«»^^»»* 
Gallantry,"  with  anecdotes  showing  the  state  of  fashiona- 
*ble,  or  rather  courtly,  society  at  the  time  ;  but  it  was  not 

printed  till  long  after  its  author's  death.^ 

••• 

M  tt  NodieB  ClanMS,  Primom  Purta,  por  of  hia  Socie^  at  the  eoart  of  Borne.    Bos, 

Uaooel  de  Varia  y  SooBa,"  Madrid,  1624,  who  died  in  1687,  wrote  many  works  in 

lamo,  a  thick  volume.    Barbosa,  Tom.  III.  Latin,  and  Bome  in  Spauiah,  the  most  pep* 

p.  267.                        '  nlar  of  which  last  were  his  "  Estado  le  las 

»  Fraoeiaoo  de  Portugal,  Count  Vimio-  Bienaventorados  en  el  Cielo,  de  los  Niaos 

so,  left  a  son,  who  published  his  father's  en  el  Limbo,"  ec.  (1636)  *,  his  "  Almas  en 

poetiy  with  a  life  prefixed,  but  I  know  no  Pui^torio  "  (1681)  \  and  his  ^^Beneficios 

edition  of  the  *^  Arte  de  Oalanterla,*'  etc.,  del  Santo  Angel  de   nuestra  Giuurdia  " 

earlier  than  that  of  Lisbon,  1670, 4to.  (1634).    But  there  are  many  editions  of 

•    »  Before  we  come  into  the  period  when  emctt  ot  them ;  —^  peihapt  some  that  are 

bad   taste   overwhelmed   everytbing,  we  earlier  than  those  here  cited, 

should  slightly  refer  to  a  few  authors  who  To  these  may  be  added  three  other  works 

were  not  infected  by  tt,  and  who  yet  are  <rf  very  different  characters, 

not  of  importance  em>ugh  to  be  introduced  .  The  "  Bxamen  de  Ingenios,**  or,  how  to 

Into  the  text.  determine,  firom  their  physical  and  extefr 

!Qie  first  ot  them  is  Diego  de  Estelia,  nal  condition,  who  are  fit  for  training  In 
who  was  bom  in  1524,  and  died  in  1678.  the  sciences,  by  Juan  Huarte  de  San  Juaii« 
He  was  much  connectisd  with  the  great  written,  I  think,  as  early  as  1667,  bat  first 
dipkwaiatist.  Cardinal  Oranvelle,  and  pub-  pubUshed,  according  to  N.  Antonio,  in 
Bshed  many  works  in  Latin  and  Spanish,  1676,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  fliem.  It 
the  best  of  which,  as  to  style  and  manner,  was  the  only  woric  of  its  au&or,  and  en- 
are  "  Loores  de  San  Juan "  (1664)  j  "  Ta-  joyed  a  prodigious  reputation  for  a  long 
nidaddel  Mundo  **  (1674) ;  and  '^Medita^  time  j  so  that  I  have  redconed  fourteen 
clones  del  Amor  de  Dios  **  (1678) ;  ~-the  edition^  of  it  in  Spanish,  oC  which  I  hare 
test  fcdl  of  auction.  those  of  1603  and  IMO  j  and  in  Latin,  Ital- 

Beveral  treatises  in  the  fbrm  of  biography,  ian,  Jfrench,  and  Bngiish  I  have  found 
hut  reafly  ascetic  and  didactic  in  their  noted  so  many  versions,  th$ft  In  those 
character,  were  published  soon  afterwards,  languages  it  was  published  at  least  twenty- 
which  are  written  with  some  purity  and  seven  times.  The  last  tUue  it  appeared  in 
vigor  *,  such  as  the  Life  of  Pius  Y.,  (1696,)  a  translatton  wm,  ^  suppose,  in  that  of 
by  Antonio  Fuenmayor,  who  died  at  the  a  person  bo  less  eminent  than  Gotthold 
early  i^e  of  thirty}  ^^Sanoto  Inocente*^  Bphrsim  Leasing,  whose  version,  entitled 
(1583)  I  "  Sanota  VIorentina  "  (1684)  }  and  *<  Prilfting  der  KiJpfe,"  was  printed  for  the 
"Soncta  Teresa"  (1699),  by  Biego  de  second  time  at  Wlttemberg,  1786,  12no, 
Tepes,  one  of  her  correspondents,  and  the  with  much  added  learning  in  the  quote- 
confessor  of  the*  last  dark  years  of  Philip  tions.  In  English  we  have  it  in  1694,  by 
IL  ;  and  the  Lives  of  two  devout  women,  Bichard  C«rew,  who  translated  it  firom  the 
Bona  San<flia  Cariltc^  and  Dona  Ana  Ponce  ItaHan,  and  in  1698  by  B.  BeUamy,  who 
de  Leon,  (1604,)  by  Martin  de  Boa,  a  translated  it  from  the  Spanish.  It  Is  a 
Jesvit,  who  long  represented  &e  interests  wwh  ftiU  of  striking  but  often  wild  d&coa* 
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During  the  "period  embraced  by  the  works  last  men- 
tioned, a  false  taste  had  invaded  Spanish  prose.  •  It  was 
the  same  unhappy  taste  which  we  have  noticed  in  Span- 
ish poetry  by  the  name  of  "  Gongorism,"  but  which  its 
Cttitismo  admirers  called  sometimes  "  the  polite/'  and 
i&pro6e.  sometimes  "the  cultivated"  style  of  writing. 
Traces  of  it  have  been  sought  in  the  sixteenth  eentury 
among  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  country ;  but  for 
this  there  seems  no  foundation,  except  in  the  &ct,  that 


■loos  and  gpeculatioos  in  physiology,  writ- 
tea  In  a  forcible,  pure  style ;  and  Lessing 
aptly  compoxes  Hs  aatlior  to  a  spirited 
horse,  that,  in  galloping  orer  the  stones, 
nerer  strikes  fire  so  brilliantly  as  he  does 
when  he  stombles.  It  is  notioed  pleasant- 
ly by  good  old  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  (BeU- 
quiffi,  1672,  p.  87,)  —  it  is  nsed  and  com- 
mended by  Lavater,  (English  translation, 
London,  fol.,  1792  - 1798,  Vol.  U.  p.  428, 
and  Vol.  III.  pp.  42-48,)— and  it  is  often 
praised  In  more  recent  times  by  Fomer 
and  other  cultivated  Spaniards.  But  i^ 
was  pat  on  the  Index  Exporgatorins  (1667, 
p.  734),  and  so  thoroughly  did  the  Inqoi- 
siUon  and  the  Confessional  do  their  work, 
that  in  1766,  although  eleven  editions  of  it 
In  Spanish  had  then  been  published,  the 
learned  Veyjoo  begged  a  friend  to  procure 
a  copy  of  it  for  him  in  Latin,  Italian,  or 
French,  because,  as  he  said,  heccnld  haid- 
ly  hope  to  And  one  in  Spanish, — **  que  en 
el  idioma  Espanol  y  en  Espana  ser4  dificil 
hallarle.'*  Bayle  has  a  good  artiele  on 
Huarte,  who  was  an  eminent  physician  in 
the  time  of  Philip  IL,  and  I  have  a  learned 
and  sometimes  acute  reply  to  his  Sxamen, 
published  in  1631,  at  Paris,  by  another 
physician,  Jourdain  Guibelet,  entitled 
^  Examen  de  I'Sxamen  des  Esprits,*'  longer 
than  the  original  work,  but  b^  no  means  so 
well  written.  The  **  Examen  de  Maridos," 
a  spirited  play  of  Alaroon,  (see  antej  IL 
836,)  and  the  "  Texamen  de  Ingenios,**  a 
lively  prose  satire  of  ^noer,  (Obras,  1761, 
p.  106,)  were  perhaps  understood  by  their 
contemporaries  to  have  reference  to  the 
title  of  the  **  Examen  de  Ingenios," 
then  very  popular.  A  work,  not  unlike 
the  **  Examen  de  Ingeoios,"  and  some- 
times indebted  to  it,  appeared  at  Bar- 
celona, (1637,  4to,)  entitled  '<  El  Sol  Solo, 
«c.,  y  Anatomfa  de  Ingenios,"  taking  a 
view  of  Uie  same  subjectf  somewhat  more 
In  t&  nature  of  Physi(^;nomy,  and  not 


without  an  approach  to  what  has  since 
been  called  Phrenology,  of  which,  also^ 
thine  are  traces  in  the  ** Examen'*  Itselt 
The  **  Sol  Solo "  wys  written  by  Estevan 
Pojasol,  an  Aragonese  ;  and  is  curious  for 
its  manner  of  trei^ng  the  subjects  tt  dis- 
cusses, —  half  anatomical,  half  spiritual } 
but  is  not  otherwise  interesting  at  the 
present  day.  * 

The  second  is  the  "BEIstoria  Mwal  y 
PhiloBophica  "  of  Pero  Sanches  of  Toledo, 
publiriied  at  Toledo,  1690,  folio,  when  its 
author,  who  was  connected  with  the  ca- 
thedral there,  was  already  an  old  man.  li 
consists  of  the  Lives  of  distiiignislied  men 
of  antiqnityf  like  Plato,  Alexander,  and 
Cicero,  and  ends  with  a  treatise  on  Death } 
— each  of  the  lives  being  aoeompaniad  bf 
moral  and  Christian  reflections,  irtuch  are 
sometimes  written  in  a  flowing  uid  fervent 
style,  but  are  rarely  appropriate,  and  nev«r 
original  or  powexfuL 

The  last  Ib  by  Yinoencio  Carducho,  a 
Florentine  painter,  who,  when  quite  a  boy, 
was  brought  to  Spalp  In  1686,  by  his 
brother  Bartoiom6,  and  died  there  in  1638, 
having  risen  to  considerable  eminenee  in 
his  art.  In  1634,  he  pubUshed,  at  Madrid, 
"  Dl&logos  de  la  Pintura,  sn  Defensa,  Ori- 
gen,**  tee.  (4to,  220  leaves)  ;  but  the  Hcen" 
eUu  are  dated  1^2  and  1638.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  good  plain  prose,  without  particular 
merit  as  to  style,  and  Is  declared  by  Cean 
Bermudes,  (Diooionario,  Ton.  I.  p.  261^  in 
his  notice  of  the  author,  to  be  "  el  mejor 
libro  que  ten^nos  de  pintura  ea  Casteltek- 
no.**  At  the  end  is  an  Appendix,  in  which 
are  attacks  of  Lope  de  Yega,  Juan  de 
Jauregui,  and  others,  on  a  duty  laid  upon 
pictures,  which,  Cean  Bermudes  says,  **  the 
efforts  of  Caiducho  and  his  friends  swv 
ceedcd  in  removing  In  1637.**  An  Inter- 
esting and  valuable  qptioe  of  Cardn^o  la 
to  be  found  in  Stirling's  Artists  of  Spabi, 
1848,  Yol.  L  pp.  417  -.  428. 
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a  rigoroas  taste  never  at  any  time  prevailed  in  Spain,  and 
that  the  laxoriant  success  of  letters  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  the  consequent  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  fashionable  distinction  by  authorship, 
had  led  to  occasional  affectations  even  in  the  style  of 
those  who,  like  Cervantes  and  Mariana,  stood  foremost 
among  the  better  writers  of  their  time. 

But  now,  the  admiration  that  followed  G6ngora  almost 
necessarily  introduced  conceits  into  prose  writing,  such 
as  were  thought  so  worthy  of  imitation  in  poetry.  Those, 
therefore,  who  most  coveted  public  favor,  began  to  play 
with  words,  and  seek  to  surprise  by  an  unexpected  oppo- 
sition of  ideas  and  quaintness  of  metaphor,  little  consist- 
ent with  the  old  Oastilian  dignity,  until  at  last  they  quite 
left  the  stately  constructions  in  which  resides  so  much  of 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  sonorous  declamations  of  Luis  de 
Leon  and  Luis  de  Granada,  and  by  excessive  eflforts  at 
brilliancy  became  so  involved  and  obscure,  that  they  were 
not  always  intelligible.  Instances  of  such  affectation 
may  be  found  in  Saavedra  and  Francisco  de  Portugal. 
But  the  innovation  itself  is  older  than  either  of  their  pub- 
lished works.  It  broke  out  perhaps  with  Andreas  Perez, 
and  certainly  was  notorious  in  Paravicino,  who,  besides 
imitating  Gdngora's  poetry,  as  we  have  already  seen,  car- 
ried similar  extravagances  of  metaphor  and  construction 
into  his  oratorical  and  didactic  prose ;  intimating,  in  a 
characteristic  phrase,  that  he  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the 
Columbus  who  had  made  this  great  discovery.  As  early 
as  1620,  it  was  matter  of  censure  and  ridicule  to  Linan, 
in  his  **  Guide  and  Counsel  to  Strangers  in  Madrid,''  and 
soon  afterwards  to  Mateo  Velazquez,  in  his  **  Village  Phi- 
losopher ;  "  so  that  from  this  period  we  may  consider  ci^Z- 
Hsmo  nearly  or  quite  as  prevalent  in  Spanish  prose  as  it 
was  in  Spanish  poetry."' 


S7  See    Deelamacion,  ec,  of  Vargas  j  that  date  (see  edit.  1758)  p.  166,  etc.)*  and 

Foooe,  1703,  App.,  §  17,  and  Marina,  £n-  it  is  rebaked  by  name  in  Penalosa's  **  Cin- 

sayo,  in  Memorias  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  co  Excellenoias  del  Espanol  "  (1020,  f.  87, 

Tom.  IV.,  1804.    Linan  y  Verdogo,  Avisos  a),  and  in  <*  El  Filosofo  del  Aldea,  y  bus  Con- 

de  Vorasteros,  1620,  noticed  {antCt  p.  138)  versaciones  Familiares,  su  Autor  el  Alfcres 

under  the  head  of  Romantic  Fiction,  shows  l>on  Baltasar  Mateo  Yelasquea,"  Zaragosa, 

that  the  Gulto  style  was  kaovn  as  early  m  por  Diego  Doxmer,  1.2mo,  100  leaves,  s.  a., 
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.The*  person,  however,  who  settled  its  character,  and  in 
some  respects  ^ave  it  an  air  of  philosophical  pretension, 
Baiiaxar  ^^^  Baltazar  Gracian,  a  Jesuit  of  Aragon,  wh6 
Gracian.  lived  between  1601  and  1658 ;  exactly  the  period 
when  the  cultivated  style  took  possession  of  Spanish 
prose,  and  rose  to  its  greatest  consideration.  He  began 
in  1630,  by  a  tract  called  '*  The  Hero,''  which  is  not  so 
much  the  description  of  a  heroes  character  as  it  is  a 
recipe  to  form  one,  given  in  short,  compact  sentences, 
constructed  in  the  new  style.  It  was  successful,  and  was 
followed  by  five  or  six  other  works,  written  in  the  same 
manner ;  after  which,  to  confirm  and  justify  them  all, 
there  appeared,  in  1648,  his  '' Agudeza  y  Arte  de  Inge- 
xno  ;  "  a  regular  Art  of  Poetry,  or  rather  system  of  rhet- 
oric, accommodated  to  the  school  of  Gongora,  and  show- 
ing great  acuteness,  especially  in  the  ingenuity  with 
which  the  author  presses  into  his  service  the  elder  poets, 
such  as  Diego  de  Mendoza,  the  Argensolas,  and  even 
Luis  de  Leon  and  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre. 

The  most  remarkable  Tfcork  of  Gracian,  however,  is  his 
'*  Criticon,"  published  in  three  parts,  between  1660  and 
ip,j^  1653.     It  is  an  allegory  oh  human  life,  and  gives 

criticon.  ^g  the  adveuturcs  of  Critilus,  a  noble  Spaniard, 
wrecked  on  the  desert  island  of  Saint  Helena,  where  he 
finds  a  solitary  savage,  who  knows  nothing  about  himself, 
except  that  he  has  been  nursed  by  a  wild  beast.  After 
much  communication  in  dumb  show,  they  are  able  to 
understand  each  other  in  Spanish,  and,  being  taken  from 
the  island,  travel  together  throu^'the  world,  talking 
often  of  the  leading  men  of  their  time  in  Spain,  but  hold- 
ing intercourse  more  with  allegorical  personages  than 
with  one  another.  The  story  of  their  adventures  is  long, 
and  its  three  portions  represent  the  three  periods  of 
human  life  ;  the  first  being  called  the  Spring  of  Child- 
hood, the  second  the  Autumn  of  Manhood,  and  the  third 

ia  a  singular  book,  didactic  in  its  main  after  the  death  of  Philip  III.  in  1621,  and 

purpose,  but  Illustrating  with  stories  its  its  last  dialogue  is  against  cuUismOi  of  the 

homely  philosophy.    I  find  no  notice  of  it,  introduction  of  which  into  Spanish  prose  J 

though  the  author,  in  his  Dedication,  inti-  have  spoken  when  noticing  the  *^  Picara 

mates  that  it  is  not  his  first  published  JusUna"  of  Andreas  Peres,  1606,  <m«e,  p. 

work.    It  seems  to  have  been  written  soon  106,  note,  and  of  Paravieioo,  ante,  p  161. 
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the  Winter  of  Old  Age*  In  Bome  parts  it  shows  much 
talent ;  and  eloquent  discussions  on  moTsX  subjects,  and 
glowing  descriptions  of  events  and  natuVal  scenery,  can 
oooasionally  be  taken  from  it,  which  are  little  infected 
with  the  extravagances  of  the  Cultivated  Style.  Some- 
times, we  are  reminded  of  the  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress,''  — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  scenes  of  the  World's  Pair,  —  and 
might  almost  say,  that  the*  ''  Criticon  "  is  to  the  Catholic 
religion  and  the  notions  of  life  in  Spain  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Fourth  what  Bunyan's  fiction  is  to  Puritan- 
ism and  the  English  character  in  the  age  of  Cromwell. 
But  there  is  little  vitality  in  the  shadowy  personages  of 
Oracian.  He  bodies  nothing  forth  to  which  our  sympa- 
.thies  can  attach  themselves  as  they  do  to  such  sharply 
defined  creations  as  Christian  and  Mr.  Greatheart,  and, 
when  we  are  moved  at  all  by  him,  it  is  only  by  his  acute* 
»ess,  ingenuity,  and  eloqxience. 

His  other  works  are  of  small  value^  and  are  yet  more 
deformed,  by  bad  taste  $  especially  his  *'  Politico-Fernan- 
do," which  i8»an  extravagant  eulogium  on  Ferdinand  the 
Cartholio,  and  his  "Discrete,"  which  is  a  collection  of 
prose  miscellanies,  including  a  few  of  his  letters.  It  is 
ftingular,  that,  in  consequence  of  being  an  ecclesiastic,  he 
thought  it  proper  that  all  his  works  should  be  printed 
tinder  the  name  of  his  brother  Lorenzo,  who  lived  at 
Seville  ;  and  it  is  yet  more  singpilar,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  published,  not  by  himself,  but  by  his  friend,  Lasta- 
nosa,  a  gentleman  of  literary  taste,  and  a  collector  of 
taneient  works  of  art,  who  lived  at  Huesca  in  Aragon. 
But  however  indirectly  and  cautiously  the  works  of 
Oracian  won  their  way  into  the  world,  they  enjoyed 
great  favor  there,  and  made  much  noise.  His  "  Hero  " 
went  early  through  six  editions,  and  his  collected  prose 
works,  most  of  which  were  translated  into  French  and 
Italian, -and  somjB  of  them  into  English  and  Latin,  were 
often  reprinted  in  the  original  Spanish,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.*® 

88  There  are  editions  of  Oraciao'sWockt,  His  Life  ia  in  Laftassa,  Bii^.  Naeva,  Tom. 
1664,  1667,  1725,  1748,  1767,  1773,  ete.  IH.  pp.  267,  etc.,  and  a  ptoaaant  aooouat 
X  use  that  of  Baroetona,  17i8,  %  torn.  4W.    boUi  of  him  snd  of  hia  firlend  Iiaatauciftii 
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From  this  period,  the  rich  oW  prose  style  of  Lnis  de 
Leon  and  his  contemporaries  may  be  said  to  have  been 
driven  out  of  Spanish  literature.  Lope  de  Vega  BSkA 
Qnevedo,  after  resisting  the  innovations  of  cuUismo  for  a 
time,  had  long  before  yielded,  and  Oalderon  was  now 
alternately  assailing  the  depraved  taste  of  his  audiences 
and  gratifying  it  by  running  into  extravagances  aimoat 
cuttismo  *®  great  as  those  he  ridiculed.  The  language  of 
prevaito.  the  most  i^cctcd  poetry  passed  into  ihe  prose 
of  the  age,  and  took  from  it  the  power  and  dignity  which-, 
even  in  its  more  declamatory  portions,  had  constituted  its 
prominent  merit.  Style  became  fantastic,  and  the  very 
thoughts  that  were  to  be  conveyed  were  not  unfrequentljr 
covered  up  with  ingenuities  of  illustration  till  they  dis- 
appeared. In  the  phrase  of  Sancho,  men  wanted  better 
bread  than  could  be  made  of  wheat,  and  rendered  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  attempting  to  obtain  it.  Tropes  and 
figures  of  all  kinds  were  settled  into  formulas  of  speech, 
and  then  were  repeated,  appropriately  and  inappropriately, 
till  the  reader  could  often  anticipate,  from  "the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  how  it  would  inevitably  end.  Everything, 
indeed,  in  prose  composition,  as  in  poetry,  announced  that 
corrupted  taste  which  both  precedes  and  hastens  the  decay 
of  a  literature ;  and  which,  in  the  case  of  Spain  during  the 


to  be  found  In  Aatseos,  Vojrage  d'Esp^ne,  Dnblin,  1726.    Bat  except  these  I  lemem- 

1667,  p.  294,  and  in  the  dedication  to  Las-  ber  no  English  translations, 

tauosa  of  the  first  edition  of  Quevedo's  Perhaps  two  other  books  should  have 

**  Fortana   con    Seso,"    1660.     Gracian*s  been  noticed  here.    Th^  first  is,  **  Inveo- 

poem  on  **  The  Four  Seasons,*'  generally  tira  Fo^loa  oootra  daoo  Vicios,  SobeiMa, 

printed  at  the  end  of  his  Works,  is,  I  Invidia,  Ambicion,    Murmuracifm  j  Ira, 

beUeve,  the  worst  of  them  ^   certainly  it  ec.,  por  el  Licenciado   Luis  Sanches  do 

would  be  difficult  to  find  much  in  any  Melo"  (Malaga,  1644,   4to).    Itv  anther 

language  more  absurd  and  extravagant  in  was  a  nattye  of  Idsbon,  but  a  lawyer  ot 

its  false  taste.  Malaga,  and  wrote  his  **  Invectlya,"  as  he 

Gracian's  works  were  a  good  deal  tnu»-  tells  us,  in  twenty  days  when  be  was  bui^ 

lated  into  French  and  Italian  -,  but  little  with  his  profession.    I. can  readily  belieT* 

into   Bnglish.     I   have   his   "  Courtier's  him.    It  reads,  notwithstanding  its  inters 

Maanal  Onide,"  (London,  1684,)  an  apbo*  mixture  of  Terse,  Hke  a  series  of  poor 

ristic  work  not  always  true  to  the  original  simQons  In  the  moat  conceited  style.    Tbe 

(Oraculo  Muiual  y  Artie  de.Prudencia),  but  other  is  *'  Aciertoe  celebrados  de  la  Anti« 

occasionally  very  happy  in  divining  the  guedad,  su  autor  Don  Josef  de  la  Torre  *> 

author's  meaning  and  giving  It  with  pofait  (Zaragosa,  1664,  12mo,  pp.  188)  |  a  coUeiv 

and  effect.    And  I  have  also   Oracian's  timi  of  striking  facts  and  anecdotes  from 

^  Hero,"  translated  from  a  French  version  ciassic  authors,  ill  commented  by  La  Tone, 

of  it  by  Father   GourbeviUe,   with   good  who  afterwards  became  a  monk  and  died 

notes,  and  printed  both  at  London  and  at  Madrid  in  1674. 
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latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  but  the  con- 
comitant of  a  general  decline  in  the  arts  and  the  gradual 
degradation  of  the  monarchy. 

Among  those  who  wrote  best,  though  still  infected 
with  the   prevailing  ^influences,  was  Zabaleta. 
Hi^"  Moral  Problems*"  and  "  Famous  Errors,"  ^*'***^ 
but  especially  his  *'  Feast  Days  at  Madrid,"  in  which  he 
gives  lively  satirical  sketches  of  the  manners  of  the  me- 
tropolis at  those  periods  when  idleness  brings  the  people 
into  the  streets  and  places  of  anyisement,  are  worth  read- 
ing.    But  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth ;  and 
so  did  Lozano,  whose  diflferent  ascetic  worts  on    * 
the  character  of  King  David,  if  not  so  good  as  ^'®"°®* 
his  historical  romance  on  the  New  Kings  of  Toledo,  are 
better  than  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  the  same  period. 
They  are,  however,  the  last  that  can  be  read.     The  reign; 
6f  Charles  the  Second  does  not  offer  examples  even  so' 
favorable  as  these  of  the  remains  and  ruins  of  a  better 
taste.     '/  The  Labors  of  Hercules,"  by  Heredia,  Heredia, 
in  1682,  and  the  "  Moral  Essays  on  Boethius,"   Ramirea. 
by  Kamirez,  in  1698,  if  they  serve  for  nothing  else,  serve 
at  least  to  mark  the  ultimate  limits  of  dulness  and  affecta- 
tion.    Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  History  of  SoUs, 
which  has  been  already  noticed,  we  should  look  in  vain 
for  an  instance  of  respectable  prose  composition  after  this 
last  and  most  degenerate  descendant  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria had  mounted  the  Spanish  throne.** 

w  Joan  de  Zabaleta  flourished  as  an       Of  Antonio  Perez  Ramirez,  I  know  only 

author  firom  1658  to  1667  }  and  his  wwks,  the  "  Armas  contra  la  Fortuna,"  (Madrid,, 

which  were  soon  collected,  have  been  fre-  1698,  4to,)  which  is  a  translation  of  Boe> 

qaently  printed,  1667,  Madrid,  1728,  4to,  thlus,  with  dissertations  in  the  wont  possi- 

1754,  etc.    (Baena,  Tom.  III.  p.  227.)  —  ble  taste  interspersed  between  its  several 

Ohristoval  Losano  (noticed,  antef  pp.  127,  divisions. 

143)  was  known  as  an  author  from  1666,  by  One  other  author  might,  perhaps,-  have 
his  »*  David  Arrepentido,"  to  which  he  after-  been  placed  at  the  side  of  Losano, — Jo- 
wards  added  his  **  David  Ferseguido,"  in  seph  de  la  Vega, —  who  published  (a(- 
three  Volumes,  and  yet  another  work  on  Amsterdam  in  1688, 12mo)  three  dialogues, 
the  sul]||eot  of  David's  Example  illustrated  entitled  '*  Confusion  de  Confbsiones  jMta 
by  the  Light  of  Christianity  ;  all  of  little  ridicule  the' passion  for  stockjobbing  ^^f 
value.  —  Juan  Francisco  Fernandes  de  came  in  with  the  Dutch  Bast  India  Com- 
Hemdia.  wrote  "Trafa^os  y  Afismes  de  pany,  in  1602,  and  was  then  at  the  height 
Hercules,"  Madrid,  1682,  4to.  He  makes  of  its  frenzy.  They  are  somewhat  encum- 
it  a  kind  of  book  of  emblems,  but  it  is  one  bered  with  learning,  but  contain  anecdotes, 
of  the  worst  of  its  conceited  class.  Latassa  ancient  uid  modem,  very  well  told.  The* 
(Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  lY.  p.  3)  notices  hUa.  author  was  a  rich  Jew  of  Antwerp,  who 

10*  O 
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.  Nor  is  thja  xonuu^kiUe.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  to 
be  coasidered  worthy  of  notice,  that  didactic  prose  should 
^  have  had  any  merit  or  obtained  any  success  in 
or^lMtte  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth  cen- 
^'^^'  turies.  For  ihe  end  it  proposes  is  not,  like  that 
of  poetry,  to  amuse^  but,  like  that  o{  philosophy^  to  en- 
lighten and  amead  ;  and  how  dangerous  in  Spain  was^e 
social .  position  of  any  teacher  or  moral ,  monitor,  who 
claimed  £ot  himself  that  degree  of  independence  of  opin- 
ion without  which  instruction  becomes  a  dead  form,  needs 
act  now  to  be  set  forth.  Few  persons,  in  that  unhappy 
count^,  wer^  surrounded  with  more  difficulties  ;  none 
were  more  strictly  watched,  or,  if  they  wandered  from 
the  permitted  paths,  were  more  severely  punished. 

Nor  was  it  possible  for  such  persons,  by  the  most  no- 
torious earnestness  in  their  convictions  of  the  just  control 
of  the  religion  of  the  state,  or  any  degree  of  faithfulness 
in  their  loyalty,  to  avoid  sometimes  falling  under  the 
rebuke  of  the  jealousy  that  watched  each  step  of  their 
course ;  a  fact  sufficiently  apparent,  when  we  recollect  that 
nearly  all  the  didactic  writers  of  merit  during  this  period, 
such  as  Juan  de  Avila,  Luis  de  Leon,  Luis  de  Granada, 
Quevedo,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  and  Santa  Teresa,  were 
persecuted  by  the  Inquisition  or  by  the  government,  and 
the  works  of  every  one  of  them  expurgated  or  forbidden. 

Under  such  oppression,  free  and  eloquent  writers  — 
men  destined  to  teach  and  advance  their  generation  — 
could  not  be  expected  to  appear,  and  the  few  who  ven- 
tured into  ways  so  dangerous  dwelt  as  much  as  possible 
in  generals,  and  became  mystical,  like  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
or  extravagant  and  declamatory,  like  Luis  de  Granada. 
Nearly  all  —  strictly  prevented  from  using  the  logic  of  a 
wise  and  liberal  philosophy  —  fell  into  pedantry,  from  an 
anxious  desire,  wherever  it  was  possible,  to  lean  upon 
authority ;  so  that,  from  Luis  de  Leon  down  to  the  most 
^l^ary  writer,  who,  in  a  prefatory  letter  of  approbation, 
wished  to  give  currency  to  the  opinions  of  a  friend,  no 
man  seemed  to  feel  at  ease  unless  he  could  justify  and 

jiad  fled  thither  firom  Spain,  and  published    none,  I  think,  of  much  value.     Amador 
aeveral  works  between  1683  and  1693,  but    de  los  Bios,  Jadios  Espanoles,  p.  63a. 
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sustain  what  he  had  to.  say  by  citatioiiB  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  ancient  and 
scholastic  philosophers.  Thus,  Spanish  didactic  prose, 
which,  from  its  original  elements  and  tendencies,  seemed 
destined  to  wear  the  attractions  of  an  elevated  and  elo- 
quent style,  gradually  became  so  formal,  awkward,  and 
pedantic,  that,  with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  it  can  only 
be  said  to  have  maintained  a  doubtful  and  diflScult  exist- 
ence during  the  long  period  when  the  less  suspected  and 
less  oppressed  portions  of  the  literature  of  the  country 
—  its  drama  and  its  lyric  poetry  —  were  in  the  meridian 
of  their  success. 


CHAPTEB    XL. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  THE  SECOND  PERIOD.  —  DECAY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CHARACTER.  —  DIMINISHED  MUXEBR  OF  WBITSR8  ANSI 
DIMINISHED  INTBIUflT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  LETTERS.  —  RUIN  OF 
THE  STATE  BEOUN  IN  THE  TIME  OF  PHILIP  THE  SECOND,  AND 
CONTINUED  IN  THE  REIONS  OF  PHILIP  THE  THIRD,  PHILIP  THE 
FOURTH,  AND  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  —  EFFECTS  OF  THIS  CON- 
DITION OF  THINOS  ON  LITBRART  CULTURE.  —  FALSE  INFLUBNCBft 
OF  RBUGION.  —  FALSE  XNVLUBHOES  OF  LOTAI/TT. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  with  care  the  Spanish  litera- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  not  feel  that  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  general  decay  of  the  national  char-- 
Decay  actcr.  At  ovory  step,  as  we  advance,  the  num- 
nlti^ai  ^®^  ^^  writers  that  surround  us  is  diminished, 
character.  In  what  crowds  they  were  gathered'  together 
during  the  reigns  of  Philip  ^e  Second, and  Philip  ti^e 
Third,  we  may  see  in  the  long  lists  of  poets  given  by 
Cervantes  in  his  "Galatea,"  and  his  "Journey  to  Paiv 
nassus/'  and  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  his  "Laurel  of  Apollo.'^ 
But  in  the  reign  of  Phflip  the  Fourth,  though  the  thea- 
tre, from  accidental  circumstances,  flourished  more  than 
ever,  the  other  departments  showed  symptoms  o^  de- 
cline; and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  wher- 
ever we  turn,  the  number  of  authors  sinks  away,  till 
it  is  obvious  thi^t  some  great  change  must  take  place, 
or  elegant  literature  in  Spain  will  speedily  become  ex- 
tinct. , 

The  public  interest,  too,  in  the  few  writers  that  re- 
mained, was  gone.  At  least,  that  general,  national 
interest,  which  alone  can  sustain  the  life  it  alone  can 
give  to  the  literature  of  any  country,  was  no  longer 
there ;  and  all  the  i^vor  that  Spanish  poets  and  men  of 
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letters  enjoyed  at  the  end  of  the  centniy  came  from  the 
court  and  the  superficial  fashion  of  the  time,  which  patron- 
ized ihe  affected  style  of  those  followers  of  Gdngora 
whose  bad  taste  seemed  to  go  on  increasing  in  extrava- 
gance, as  talent  among  them  grew  more  rare. 

Everything,  meanwhile,  announced  that  the  great  foun- 
dations of*  the  national  character  were  giving  way  on  all 
sides  ;  and  that  the  failing  literature  of  the  country  was 
only  one  of  the  phases  and  signs  of  the  coming  overthrow 
of  its  institutions.    The  decay  which  was  so  visible  oa 
the  sur&ce  o£  things  had,  however,  long  mined  unseen  be- 
neath what  had  been  thought  a  period  of  extraor- 
dinary security  and  glory.     Charles  the  Fifth,     ^^^^   * 
while,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  war  of  the  ComuneroSf  he 
had  crushed  nearly  all  of  political  liberty  that  Gardinsd 
Ximenes  had  left  in  the  old  constitutions  of  Castile,  had 
given,  on  the  other,  by  his  magnificent  foreign  conquests, 
a  false  direction  to  the  character  of  his  people  at  home  ; 
—  both  tending  alike  to  waste  away  that  vigor  and  inde- 
pendence which  the  Moorish  wars  had  nourished  in  the 
hearts  of  the  nation,  and  which  had  so  long  constituted 
its  real  strength.    Philip  the  Second,  who-  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  Ximenes,  had  been  less        ^ 
successM  than  his  father  in  his  great  labors  to  advance 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  monarchy.     He  had,  in- 
deed, added  Portugal  and  the  Philippine  Islands- to  his  em- 
pire, which  now  comprehended  above  a  hundred  millions 
of  human  beings,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  interests  of 
all  the  rest  of  Europe.     But  such  doubtful  benefits  were 
heavily  overbalanced  by  the  religious    rebellion  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  fatal  source  of  unnumbered  mischiefs ; 
by  the  exhausting  wars  with  Elizabeth  of  England  and 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  ;  by  the  contempt  for  labor, 
that  followed  the  extracajiinary  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of 
military  adventure,  and  broke  down  the  industry  of  the 
country ;  by  the  vast  increase  of  the  ecclesiastical  insti^ 
tutions,  which   created  a  ruinous   amount  of  pensioned 
idleness ;  and  by  the  wasteful  luxury  brought  in  with  the 
gold  of  America,  which  s^med  to  corrupt  whatever  it 
touched ;  so  that,  when  that  wary  prince  died,  he  left  an 
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impoverished  people,  whose  ^erg^s  he  had  orerstfained 
and  impaired  by  his  despotism,  aftd  whose  eharaoteir  he 
had  warped  and  misdirected  by  his  imreleiitlng  and  an^ 
sorupnlous  bigotry.^ 
His  successor,  feeUe^minded  and  soperstitiaas,  was 
neitiier  able  to  repair  the  Yemhs  of  sach  mi»- 
phUipni.    ^j^i^fg^  j^Q].  ^  contmid  with  the  difficolties  they 

entailed  upon  his  Country.  The  power  of  the  clergy, 
grown  enormous  by  the  fasvor  of  Philip  the  Second  and 
the  consolidated  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  continued  to 
gain  strength,  as  it  were  of  itself;  and,  under  the  direct 
persuasions  of  this  mighty  hierarchy,  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  descendants  of  Moors  —  who,  though  preserve 

1  Tbere  ia  a  remarkable  paper,  in  the  viene  notable  dano  a  Yueftras  rentas  realea 

siztti  Tolone  of  the  ^  Semanario  Emdito,'*  et  a  raetftros  sabdltos  et  natorales ;  et  alno 

on  the  oatflas  of  Oie  define  of  Spate ;  —  ae  remedia  todas  Urn  haciendas  reman  a 

remaricable  because,  though  written  te  the  poder  deDoa.    BupUcamos  a  vnestra  Mar 

reign  of  Philip  tV.,  by  Juan  de  ^Jafbx  j  gestad  sea  servido  de  mandar  que  de  aqid 

Mendoia,  aa  wwVwiaBtiB  of  Tank,  ^irhom  adelante,  ninguna  yglesla,  ni  monaaterio 

Gharlea  III.   afterwarda  asked   to  hare  compre  bienes  rayzes,**^  ec    Legrea,  eta, 

canonised,  it  yet  attrtbutes  the  origin  of  Yalladolid,  folio,  1668,  t  xiii. 

tiie  proBtration  under  which  Spate  auf-  Inthelimeofiniilipll.  foehenmplaiolH 

iSred  te  his  time  mainly  to  the  war  with  were  Httle  likely  to  be  heard  ;  but  aa  soon 

die  NeUierlai|ds.    This  war,  from  1667  to  as  he  was  dead,  even  te  one  of  the  fhneral 

1612,  is  said  to  have  cost  Spate  above  two  discourses  te  honor  €S  his  memory,  it  ia 

hundred  millions  of  dollars,  (Havemann,  distinctly  alluded  to.  (Somonea  FuneralM 

p.  269,  note,)  and  the  debt  of  Spidn  to  have  del  Rey  D.  Felipe  n.,  Madrid,  1601,  f.  179 ; 

Msen  te  the  time  ct  Philip  It.  ftom  thirty-  -^the  discourse  te  question  being  by  Ftay 

Are  millions  of  ducats  to  one  hundred  and  Agustin  Salucio.)    In  the  time  of  Phil^ 

Ibrty.    Ibid.,  p.  272.  in.  (1620)  Geronimo  de  Ceyalloe  published 

-  Bat  the  deeper  diflicnltj  of  contempt  Us  **lHscurso  delaa  Baaones,**  to  show 

toe  labor  was  lielt  much  earlier.     In  the  how  wide-spread  a  rate  must  fbllow  the 

curious  ^  IMalogue  of  Mercury  ^nd  Gha-  great  increase  of  ecclesiastical  institutions, 

ron,''  attributed    to  Juan  Yaldte,   and  and  fa  the  same  year  Doctor  Gutierre, 

printed  about  1630,  the  good  Friar  says.  Marques  de  Carreaga,  answered  him,  te  a 

that  he  entered  a  religious  house  **por  "  Respuesta  al  Diacurso,"  ec.,  te  which  he 

podtr  honettamente  trabtj^ar^  and  gives  denies  the  injuries  imputed  to  the  ecde- 

the  reason  why  he  was  obliged  to  do  it,  sfastioal  Corporations,  and  maintains  that 

**porque,"  he  says,  "ni  mi  Ites^e,  ni  mi  the  ktegdom  would  soon   come  to  ruin 

estado  me  consMitIra  totbajar,  si  no  mu-  without  their  prayers,  ftisttegs,  and  alms, 

dabaelhabito.**  (Ed.Wifl!Bn,p.806.)  That  But  neither  of  these  writers  was  equal  to 

is,  beteg  wen  bom,  he  coidd  do  nothteg  the  grave  subject  he  undertook  to  treat ; 

onditably  fbr  his  Itrteg,  tinless  he  entered  a]||be8ides,  the  mischief— still  felt  to  ba 

ths  Church  or  the  army.    This  was  early  beyond  the  reach  i)f  legislation  ->- had  been 

te  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  done  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  and  earlier. 

%In  1662,  the  Cortes  spoke  plately  to  the  An  extraordinary  expedient  was  adopted, 

nperor  aboot  the  enormous  tecrease  of  to  1623,  by  Philip  m.,  to  remedy  it  and 

church  property,  making  their  flfiy-flfth  to  encourage  population.     By  a  solemn 

**Peticion''    in    the    following    words:  premotiea^  he  granted  the  privileges  of 

'*Ttem,  por  experieneia  se  vee  que  laa  ^obiUty  fbr  fbur  years  to  all  who'  would 

haciendas  estan  todas  en  poder  de  Tglesias,  Vany,  and  fbr  life  to  all  who  had  six  male 

Colegios,  Hospltales,  et  Monasteaiosde  qua  children. 
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ing,  aa  their  fathers  had  tlone  for  a  centtiEy,  the  external 
appearaiDGeB  of  Ohristianijby,  were  yet  sui^ected  of  being 
Jdohammedans  at  heart  —  were  now,  by  a  gre^t  crime  of 
state,  expelled  from  the  land  of  their  birth ;  a  crime  fol- 
lowed by  injuries  to  the  agriculture  and  weidth  of  the 
South  of  Spain,  and  indeed  of  the  "vdiole  country,  from 
wMch  they  hare  nerver  recovered.* 


9  There  is  a  grat^  discrepflDGy  In  tlie 
accounts  of  the  number  of  Moriscot  ex* 
pelled  from  Spain,  1609-11,  —  several 
making  it  a  millioB,  and  one  railuoing  it  bo 
Jow  as  a  hundred  and  sixty,  ttiousand. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  number 
e^cpelted,  all  accouals  agree  aa  to  the  d^ 
aatrons  effects  produced  on  a  popalati<m ' 
already  decaying  by  the  loss  of  so  mwy 
persons,  who  had  long  been  the  moat  skil- 
ful manufacturers  and  agriculturists  in  the 
kingdom  J  effects  to  whieh  the  many  des- 
pobladoa  noted  on  our  recent  maps  of 
Spain  still  bear  melancholy  testimony* 
(Clemencin,  Notes  to  Don  Quixote,  Parle 
n.  c.  64.)  In  stating  six  hundred  ttion- 
laod  to  have  been  the  number  drtveu  out, 
t  have  taken  the  reckoning  of  Oiroourfc, 
Clom.  ni.  p.  103,)  whiph  seewfl  made  with 
care. 

Xhesa  unhappy  perauis  had  among  them 
a  good  deal  of  Castilian  culture,  whose 
traces  still  remain  in  manuscripts,  which, 
like  that  of  the  old  poem  of  Joseph,  at* 
ready  described,  (Period  I.  chap.  6,)  are 
composed  in  Spanish,  but  are  written 
throughout  in  the  Arabic  character.  Of 
parts  of  two  such  manuscripts  I  possess 
copies,  through  the  kindness  of  Don  Paa- 
cual  de  Gayangos.  The  first  is  a  poem 
written  in  1603,  and  entitled  "  Discoune 
on  the  Light,  and  Descent,  and  Lineage  of 
our  Chief  and  Blessed  Prophet,  Mohiunmed 
Calam,  composed  and  compiled  by  his 
Servant,  who  most  needs  his  Pardon,  Mo- 
hammed Rabadao,  a  Native  of  Rueda,  em 
the  River  Xalon."  It  is  divided  into  eight 
Histories,  of  which  I  possess  the  fourth, 
entitled  "■  History  of  Hexim,"  who  was  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Prophet.  It  coo* 
tains  above  two  thousand  Mnes  in  the  short 
Castilian  ballad  measure,  and  is  ranark- 
^ly  Arabic  and  Mohammedan  in  its  gen- 
eral tone,  though  with  occasional  allusions 
to  the  Greek  mythology.  It  is,  too,  n^t 
without  poetical  merit,  as  in  the  following 
lines,  which  open  the  second  canto,  and 


deicribe  (flie  awfrfoioiM  momiAg  of  Beidio^ 


Al  tiempo  qne  el  alba  bella 
Ensefia  bq  ro«tro  alegre, 
T,  TOupiendolM  tinieUas, 
Bu  cUura  lus  iwplaiidece, 
Dande  lai  nnevM  qoe  «1  dH§ 
En  BU  seguimiento  viene, 

Y  el  roxo  Apolo  tras  ella, 
pexando  loB  campoa  verdet  t 
Qnaado  las  avet  noetumas 
8«  reccgen  en  re  albeigoe, 

Y  las  qae  la  luz  gobiemau 
El  delgado  viento  hienden  t 
Quando  los  hombrea  deaplertan 
T  el  peaado  auefio  vencen, 
Fara  du^  m  Haoedor 

£1  debnl^ne  le  debeu  t  — 
En  eate  tiempo  la  eompafiia 
Del  hijo  de  Abduhnunef 
Se  levantan  y  aperciben 
Al  ea«smie&|o  aolemne. 

In  the  pielaoe  to  the  whote  poom,  tha 
author  says  Allah  alone  kouws  bow  much 
labor  it  has  qost  him  to  collect  the  mata- 
riala  necessary  for  his  task,  "scattered,'* 
he  adds,  "as  they  were,  aU  over  Spaia, 
and  lost  and  hidden  through  fear  of  the 
Inquisition."  An  account  of  this  manu- 
script of  which  copies  exist  in  the  Nation- 
al Library  at  Paris  and  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, may  be  found  in  the  "Gatalogo 
Baoonado  de  Manuscrltoa  Espanoles,"  ea, 
por  E.  de  Ochoa,  4to,  Paris,  1844 }  a  cu- 
rious and  valuable  woric,  and  one  of  many 
services  Senor  Ochoa  haa  rendered  to  the 
literature  of  his  country.  This  aooonut 
(pp.  57  sqq.)  contains  an  interesting  letter 
from  Don  P.  de  Gayangos,  on  similar  His- 
pano-Arabic  MSB.  that  are  fioand  else* 
whwe,  and  adds  respecting  this  oae,  that 
it  was  brought  to  England  in  1716,  by 
Joseph  Morgan,  British  Gooaul  in  Tunis, 
who  afterwards  made  a  tnn  and  imperfset 
translation  of  a  part  of  it,  which  was  puh* 
Ushed  in  London,  in  1723  -  26,  with  the  title 
of  **  Mahometanism  ftilly  explained  \ "  — 
a  very  curious  book. 
The  other  workto  which  I  nfer  ia  diieflr 
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The  easy,  gay  selfishness  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  1^ 
open  profligacy  of  his  ministers,  gave  increased 

^^  activity  to  the  causes  that  were  hastening  on 
the  threatened  ruin.  Catalonia  broke  out  into  rebellion  ; 
Jamaica  was  seized  by  the  English  ;  Boussillon  was  ceded 
to  France ;  Portugal,  which  had  never  been  heartily  inr 
corporated  into  the  monarchy,  resumed  her  ancient  place 


in  prow,  and  Is  anonyiiMmB.  Its  aathor 
Bays  he  was  driven  from  Spain  in  1610,  and 
was  landed  at  Tunis  wiUi  above  three  Uioa- 
sand  of  his  unhappy  oountrymen,  who, 
through  the  long  abode  of  their  race  in  a 
Christian  land  and  under  the  fierce  perse- 
cufcioDs  i#  the  Inqnisition,  had  not  only  so 
lost  a  knowledge  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  religion,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessaiy  to  indoctrinate  them  Uke  childrra, 
but  had  so  lost  all  proper  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic,  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  it 
through  the  CastiUan.  The  Bashaw  of 
Tunis,  therefore,  sent  for  the  aathor,  and 
commanded  him  to  write  a  book  in  Castil- 
ian,  for  the  instruction  Wthese  singular 
neophytes.  He  did  so,  and  produced  the 
present  work,  which  he  called  '*Mu- 
min,''  or  the  Believer  in  Allah ;  a  word 
which  he  uses  to  sfgnify  a  city  popu- 
lous and  fortified,  which  is  attacked  by 
the  Vices  and  defended  by  the  Vir^ 
tues  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and 
in  which  one  of  the  personages^  relates  a 
history  of  his  own  life,  adventures,  and 
sufferings  ;  all  so  given  as  to  instruct, 
sometimes  by  direct  precept  uid  some- 
times by  example,  the  newly  arrived  Mo- 
riscos  in  their  duties  and  faith.  It  is,  of 
course,  partly  allegorical  and  romantic. 
Its  air  is  often  Arabic,  and  so  is  its  style 
occasionally  j  but  some  of  its  soenes  are 
between  lovers  at  grated  windows,  as  if  in 
a  GastiUan  dty,  and  it  is  interspersed  with 
Castilian  poems  by  Montemayor,  G6ngora, 
and  the  Argensolas,  with,  perhaps,  some 
by  the  author  himself,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  cultivation  and  of  a  gentle 
spirit.  40f  this  manuscript  I  have  ei|^ty 
pages, — about  a  fifth  of  the  whole. 

Further  notices  on  the  Morisco-Spanish 
literature  may  be  found  in  an  account  by 
the  Orientalist,  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  of  two 
manuscripts  in  France,  like  those  Just 
described  (Ochoa,  Manuscritos  Espanoles, 
1844,  pp.  6  -  21)  ;  but  a  more  ample  and 
satisfactory  discussion  of  it.  occurs  in  a 


learned  artiNe  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Review,  January,  1839. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  ilforifco 
was  substituted  for  Jtforo,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain,  as  wof 
expression  of  the  contempt  with  which  the 
Christian  ^Nudards  have  never  ceased  to 
'pursue  their  old  conquerors  and  haled 
enemies,  firom  the  time  of.  the  fall  of  Oxa- 
nada  to  the  present  day. 

Encouraged  by  the  expulsion  (tf  the  JewR, 
in  1492,  and  by  that  of  the  Moors,  in- 
1009-11,  Don  Sancho  de  Moncada,  a  Pro-' 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Toledo,  id- 
dressed  ^ilip  III.,  in  a  discourse  pub- 
lished in  1619,  urging  Chat  monarch  Co 
drive  out  the  Gypsies.  Buthefhiled.  ffit 
discourse  is  in  Hidalgo, "  Romances  de  Qer- 
mania,"  (Madrid,  1799, 8vo,)  and  is  trans- 
lated by  Borrow,  in  his  remarkable  wok 
on  the  Oypsies  (London,  1841,  8vo,  VoL 
I.  chap.  xi.).  Salasar  de  Mendosa,  at  the 
end  of  his  "  Bignidades  de  CastUla,"  pub- 
lished in  1618,  says  he  had  himself  pre- 
pared a  memorial  to  the  same  eflfect,  for 
driving  out  the  Gypsies  ;  and  he  adds,  in  a 
true  CastUian  spirit,  that  <Mt  is  being 
over-nice  to  tolerate  such  a  pernicious  and 
perverse  race." 

Good  remarks  on  the  decay  of  ^>ain 
from  the  time  of  Philip  m.  may  be  found 
in  the  ^*  Discursosobre  la  Educacion  Popu- 
lar," by  Campomanes,  the  wise  minister  of 
Charles  III.  (Madrid,  1775,  Introd.  and  pp. 
412  sqq.).  The  universities  and  schools, 
however,  were  numerous  and  crowded  at 
that  period,  but  were  places  of  idle  and 
worthless  learning.  Femandes  de  Naviir-> 
rete  says  there  were  thirfy  universities 
and  four  thousand  Eatudios  de  Oramatiea, 
or  schools  wheref  Latin  was  taught,  temp. 
PhiUp  III.  But  he  adds  that  they  sent 
out  chiefly  multitudes  of  vagabonds  to 
prey  upon  society.  '*  Conservacion  de 
Monarquias,"  1626,  folio,  Discurso  xlvi.  p. 
299,  —  first  published  in  1621. 
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among  the  independent  nations  of  the  earth ;  —  ever^ 
thing,  in  short,  showed  how  the  external  relations  of  the 
state  were  disturbed  and  endangered.  Its  internal  con- 
dition, meanwhile,  was  no  less  shaken.  The  coin,  not- 
withstanding the  wise  warnings  of  Mariana,  had  been 
adulterated  anew  ;  the  taxes  had  been  shamelessly  in- 
creased, while  the  interest  on  the  ever-growing  public 
debt  was  dishonestly  diminished.  Men,  everywhere,  be- 
gan to  be  alarmed  at  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  timid 
took  shelter  in  celibacy  and  the  institutions  of  the  Church. 
The  bolder  emigrated.  At  last,  the  universal  pressure 
began  to  be  visible  in  the  state  of  the  population.  Whole 
towns  and  villages  were  deserted.  Seville,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  monarchy,  lost  three  quarters  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  Toledo,  one  third ;  Segovia,  Medina  del  Campo,  and 
others  of  the  large  cities,  fell  off  still  more,  not  only  in 
their  numbers  and  opulence,  but  in  whatever  goes  to 
make  up  the  great  aggregate  of  civilization.  The  whole 
land,  in  fact,  was  impoverished,  and  was  falling  into  a 
premature  decay. 

The  necessary  results  of  such  a  deplorable  state  of 
things  are  yet  more  apparent  in  the  next  reign, 
—  the  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  —  *  ^ 
which  began  with  the  troubles  incident  to  a  long  minority, 
and  ended  with  a  failure  in  the  regular  line  of  succession, 
and  a  contest  for  the  throne.  It  was  a  dreary  period, 
with  marks  of  dilapidation  and  ruin  on  all  sides.  Begin- 
ning at  the  southern  borders  of  France,  and  following  the 
coast  by  Barcelona  and  Gibraltar  round  to  Cadiz,  not  one 
of  the  great  fortresses,  which  were  the  keys  6f  the  king- 
dom, was  in  a  state  to  defend  itself  against  the  most 
moderate  force  by  which  it  might  be  assailed.  On  the 
Atlantic,  the  old  arsenals,  from  which  the  Armada  had 
gone  forth,  were  empty  ;  and  the  art  of  ship-building  had 
been  so  long  neglected,  that  it  was  almost,  or  quite  lost.* 
And,*  in  the  capital  and  at  court,  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  which  had  long  been  exhausted  and  anticipated, 
were  at  last  unable  to  provide  for  the  common  wants  of 

s  Gomentario  de  la  Gaerra  de  Bspa-    nora,  b.  a.,  4to,  Tom.  I.  Ub.  11.,  ano 
na,  por  el  IfarqoM  de  Ban  Phelipe,  G«-    1701. 
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We  government,  and  sometimes  even  faHed  to  fiimkb 
forth  the  royal  tabl^  with  its  accustomed  propriety ;  so 
that  the  envoy  of  Austria  expressed  his  regret  at  having 
accepted  the  place  of  ambassadcnr  at  a  court  where  he 
was  compelled  to  witness  a  misery  so  discreditable.^ 

It  was  a  new  lesson  to  the  world  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
empire.  No  country  in  Ohristendom  had,  from  such  a 
height  of  power  as  that  which  Spain  occupied  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Fifth;  fallen  into  such  an  abyss  of  degra- 
dation as  that  in  which  every  proud  Spaniard  felt  Spain 
to  be  sunk,  when  th^  last  of  the  great  House  of  Austria 
approckched  the  grave,  believing  himself  to  be  under  tho 
influence  of  sorcery,  and  seeking  relief  by  exorcisms 
which  would  have  disgraced  the  credulity  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  —  all,  too,  at  the  time  when  France  was  jubilant 
with  the  victories  of  Cond^,  and  England  preparing  for 
the  age  of  Marlborough.*^ 

In  any  country,  such  a  decay  in  the  national  character 
and  power  would  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding,  if 
Decuneof  ^^*  *^  cqual,  dccay  in  its  literature;  but  in 
au  culture.  Spain,  wherc  both  had  always  been  so  inti- 
mately connected,  and  where  both  had  rested,  in  such  a 
remarkable  degree,  on  the  same  foundations,  the  wise 
who  looked  on  from  a  distance  could  not  fail  to  anticipate 
a  rapid  and  disastrous  decline  of  all  that  was  intellectual 
and  elegant.  And  so,  in  fact,  it  proved.  The  old  relig- 
ion of  the  country,  —  the  most  promibent  of  all  the 
nationid  characteristics,  —  the  mighty  impulse  which,  in 

*  Tapia,  Hist  de  la  OiTiUsacion  Bspa-  del  Ano  1610,**  a  work  originally  published 
fida,  Madrid,  1840,  ISbo,  Tom.  IIL  p.  for  general  adlfloattoo,  by  one  of  tti6  p6r> 
167.  The  same  hct  is  mentioned  by  Stan-  Bona  oraioemed  in  the  auto  itself,  and  oar- 
hope,  the  English  Ambassador  atlfadrid,  tified  to  be  true  by  others  ;  but  reprinted 
in  the  emrlons  and  interesting  correspond-  (Cadiz,  1812, 12mo)  by  Moratta,  tbe  oomio 
ence  published  by  Lord  Hahon,  entitled  poet,  to  show  the  ignorance  and  brutaK^ 
**  Spain  under  Charles  II."  (2d  edit.,  of  all  who  had  a  hand  in  it.  There  is  a 
london,  1844,  9vo).  In  a  letter  to  the  play  on  the  Buhject  by  €H1  y  Zarate,  1887 } 
Fnder-Becretary  of  State,  dated  May  2fi,  but  it  does  not  respect  the  truth  of  bia- 
1698,  (p.  131,)  General  Stanhope  says,  tory.  ^ 
**Tfae  Conde  de  Andero,  who  is  Snpraiii-  Stanhope,  in  the  oonespondenoe  reftrred 
tendiente  de  las  Beotas,  declares  he  is  not  to  in  the  last  note,  sa^  (p.  181)  that  the 
able  to  And  money  for  his  Majesty's  tub-  bewitchment  of  ttie  king  was  generally 
tiatenee.**  believed  in  Madrid.    Bismondi  (Hist,  dea 

»  The  detaihi-^ disgusting  enough  —  are  Fran^^als,  Tom.  XXV.,  1841,  p.  86,  Torn, 

given  by  L.  F.  Moratin,  in  the  notes  to  his  XX¥L  pp.  907,  908)  giveaa  fovoMing 

edition  of  the  **  Auto  de  F4  de  Logioiio,  count  of  the  royal  ivbeoilitr. 
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the  days  of  the  Moors,  had  done  everything  but  "wor^ 
miracles,  —  was  now  so  perverted  from  its  true  character 
by  the  enormous  growth  of  the  intolerance  which  sprang 
up  originally  almost  as  a  virtue,  that  it  had  becpme  a 
means  of  oppression  such  as  Europe  had  never  befo£0 
witnessed.  Through  the  whole  period  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  which  we  have  just  gone  ovqr, 
—  from  the  fall  of* Granada  to  the  extinction  of  the  Au9- 
trian  dynasty,  — the  Inquisition,  as  the  grand  expqnent 
of  the  power  of  religion  in  Spain,  had  not  only  main- 
tained an  uninterrupted  authority,  but,  by  constantly  in- 
creasing its  relations  to  the  state,  and  lending  itself  more, 
and  more  freely  to  the  punishment  of  whatever  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  government,  had  eflfectually  broken  down 
all  that  remained,  from  earlier  days,  of  intellectual  indo: 
pendence  and  manly  freedom.  But  this  was  not  done, 
and  could  not  be  done,  without  the  assent  of  the  gre^t 
body  of  the  people,  or  without  such  an  active  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  higher 
classes  as  brought  degradation  and  ruin  to  all  who 
shared  in  its  spirit. 

Unhappily,  this  spirit,  mistaken  for  the  religion  that 
had  sustained  them  through  their  long-protracted  contest 
with  their  infidel  invaders,  was  all  but  universal 
in  Spain  during  this  whole  period.  The  first  of1h«^ 
and  the  last  of  the  House  of  Austria,  —  Charies  ^''^^' 
the  Fifth  and  the  feeblest  of  his  descendants,  — -  if  alike  in 
nothinjf  else,  were  alike  in  the  zeal  with  which  they  aus- 
tained  the  Holy  Office  while  they  lived,  and  with  which, 
by  their  testaments,  they  commended  it  to  the  support 
and  veneration  of  their  respective  successors»®  Nor  did 
the  intervening  kings  show  less  deference  to  it& authority. 
The  first  royal  act  of  Philip  the  Second,  when  he  came 
from  the  Low  Countries  to  assume  the  crown  of  Spain, 
was  to  celebrate  an  auto  de  fe  at  Valladolid.''  When  the 
young  and  gay  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second  of  France 
arrived  at  Toledo,  in  1660,  that  city  offered  an  auto  de  fe 

«  Tapia,  Hist  de  la  Giviltoacion,  Tom.       '  Lloreate,  Hist,    Tom.  I^,   1817,   p. 
III.  p.  77  and  p.  168.    Sandoval,  Hist.,    239. 
Tom.  II.  p.  657. 
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• 

•as  part  of  the  rejoicings  deemed  appropriate  to  her  wed- 
ding ;  and  the  same  thing  was  done  by  Madrid,  in  1632, 
for  another  French  princess,  when  she  gave  birth  to  ab 
heir  to  the  crown ;  *  —  odious  proofs  of  the  degree  t6 
which  bigotry  had  stifled  both  the  dictates  of  an  enHght- 
ened  reason  and  the  common  feelings  of  humanity. 

But  in  all  this  the  people  and  their  leaders  rejoiced. 
When  a  nobleman,  about  to  die  for  adherence  to  the  Prot- 
estant faith,  passed  the  balccmy  where  Philip  the  Second 
sat  in  state  to  witness  the  horrors  of  his  execntioli,  and 
appealed  to  him  not  to  see  his  innocent  subjects  thus 

.  cruelly  put  to  death,  the  monarch  replied,  that,  if  it  wete 
his  own  son,  he  would  gladly  carry  the  fagots  for  his  e3> 
ecution  ;  and  the  answer  was  received  at  the  time,  and 
recorded  afterwards,  as  one  worthy  of  the  head  of  the 
mightiest  empire  in  the  world.*  And  again,  in  1680, 
when  Charles  the  Secrond  was  induced  to  signify  his 
desire  to  enjoy,  with  his  young  bride,  the  spectacle  of  an 
auto  de  fe,  the  artisans  of  Madrid  volunteered  in  a  body 
to  erect  the  needful  amphitheatre,  and  labored  with  such 
enthusiasm,  that  they  completed  the  vast  structure  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  ;  cheering  one  another  at 

•  Uofente,  Hist.,  Tom.  n.p.  385,  Tom.rf.  •  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  yet  more  remark- 
p.  8.  I  think  1082  in  Llorente  is  a  misprint  able  that  the  gay  and  Bpicurean  Philip  IV. 
for  1028,  because  Isabel  de  Bourbon  had  no  expressed  similar  feelings,  and  that,  in  a 
child  bom  in  1632,  while  the  Infanta  Dona  similar  way,  they  were  reckoned  among  his 
Margarita  Maria  GataUna  was  bom  26  posthamous  honors.  But  such  is  ttft  Itact. 
Nov.,  1623.  (Floree,  Reynas  Catolicas,  On  being  asked,  as  a  matten^  form,  for 
Tom.  II.,  1770,  p.  040.)  The  date  in  the  permission  to  thrust  one  of  his  Ministers 
ttxt,  In  that  case,  should  be  1628.  of  State  into  the  Inqul8ition,"he  gave  ft, 

•  Tapla,  Hist.,  Tom.  III.,  p.  88.  Por-  and  added,  as  a  volunteer  protestatioa, 
reik>  (Dichos  y  Hechos  de  Phelipe  n.,  that,  **  if  his  own  eon  were  guilty,  he  woaM 
written  1626,  iShap.  XIV.)  and  Cabrera  give  him  up  with  an  equally  good  wilt.'" 
(Phelipe  II.,  Lib.  V.  cap.  ilL,  written  Balthaaar  was  then  alive,  and  a  child  hb 
earlier,  and  plblished  in  1610)  give  the  passionately  loved.  But  this  spirit  was 
words  of  the  king  to  Don  Carlos  de  Sese,  inftuaed  by  the  Inquisition  wherever  its 
the  unhappy  gentlemMi  in  question,  as  he  influences  extended.  (See  Pedro  Rodri* 
was  passing  to  his  awAil  fate  :  **  Yo  traere  guez  de  Monforte,  Honras,  ee.  de  Pelipe 
la  leiia  para  qnemar  a  mi  hijo,  si  ftiere  tan  IV.,  Madrid,  1060,  4to,  p.  10.)  It  may  be 
malo  como  vos.**  Agustin  Davila,  who,  on  well  here  to  note,  that  Mexico  claimed  it  as 
the  8th  of  November,  1608,  pronounced  a  one  of  the  honors  of  Philip  11.  that  he  in- 
ftineral  sermon  on  Philip  II.  in  Valladolid,  troduoed  &e  Inquisition  there  in  1674,  and 
—  the  very  city  where  Carlos  de  Sese  had  that  in  1600  eight  persons,  five  of  whom 
been  burnt  ive,  —  speaks  with  enthusiasm  were  women,  were  burnt  alive  as  Jews, 
of  these  infia  ous  words  as  a  "  fi&mosa  sen-  Exequias  de  Philippe  II.,  Mexico,  1600^ 
tenoia."  (Sermones  Funerales  en  las  Honras  4to,  ff.  183,  sqq. 

de  Felipe  II.,  Madrid,  1601,  4to,  f.  78.) 
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their  work  with  derout  exhortations,  and  declaring  that; 
if-  the  materials  fiirnished  them  should  fail,  they  would 
pull  down  their  own  houses  in  order  to  obtain  what  might 
be  wanting  to  complete  the  holy  task.^® 

Nor  had  the  principle  of  loyalty,  always  so  prominent 
in  the  Spanish  character,  become  less  perverted  and  mis- 
chierous  than  the  religious  principle.     It  offered  ^  ^^ 
its  sincere  homage  alike  to  the  cold  severity  of  aity  or  the 
Philip  the  Second,  to  the  weak  bigotry  of  Philip  **'*^** 
the  Third,   to  the  luxurious    selfishness  of  Philip   the 
Fourth,  i^d  to  the  miserable  imbecility  of  Charles  the 
Second.     The  waste  and  profligacy  of  such  royal  favor- 
ites as  the  Duke  of  Lerma^  and  the  Count  Duke  Olivares^ 
which  ended  in  national  bankruptcy  and  disgrace,  failed 
seriously  to  affect  the  sentiments  of  the  people  towards 
the  person  of  the  monarch,  or  to  change  their  persuasions 
that  their  earthly  sovereign  was  to  be  addressed  in  words 
and  with  feelings  similar  to  those  with  which  they  ap- 
proached the  Majesty  of  Heaven.^^    The  king -^merely 


>o  One  of  tiie  most  remnrkable  books  the  exhibittoo  with  favor,  and  most  of  them 

that  can  be  consulted,  to  illustrate  the  <4iar>  with  a  much  stronger  feelfne.    Ttfiulame 

acter  and  feelings  of  all  classes  of  society  d'Aulnoy  (Voyage,  Tom.  in.  p.  154)  had  a 

in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  Berenteenth  description  of  the  oeremoniee  intended  for 

century,  is  the  "Beladon,**  etc.  of  this  this  auto  d€  fi  given  to  her,  as  if  it  wem 

**-  Auto  General ""  of  1680,  published  imme-  to  be  an  honor  to  the  monaroiiyv  by  one  of 

diately  afterwards  at  Madrid,  by  Joseph  the  GounseUon  of  the  InqaJeitieo }  but  I 

del  Olmo,  one  of  the   persons  who  bad  think  she  left  Madrid  before  iteonuved. 


been  most  busy  in  its  arrangements.    It  is  n  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  **  \ 

a  smaU  quarto  of  308  pages,  and  gives,  as  Literaria  del  Espaiiol,**  1846,  the  profligaoj 

if  describing  a  magnificent  theatrical  pa-  of  this  minion  of  an   irresponsible   de»> 

geant,  the  details  of  the  scene,  which  began  potism  is  set  forth  by  Don  L.  L.  OorradL 

at  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning  of  June  His  income  annually  firom  the  royal  favor 

80th,  and  was*  not  over  till  nine  o'clock  of  —  excluding  occasional  gratuities  —  was 

the  following  morning,  (he  king  and  queen  four  hundred   and  eighty-eight  thoosand 

sitting  in  their  box  or  balcony,  to  witness  ducats  at  one  period  of  Us  authority, 

it,  fourteen  hours  of  that  time.    Eighty-  u  See  the  first  of  Poblado's  remaricaUs 

five  grandees  entered  themselves  as  espe-  Letters,  where  he  says,  "  You  hear  from 

cial  familiareSf  or  servants,  of  the  Holy  the   pulpit  the  duties  that  men  owe   to 

Office,  to  do  honor  to  the  oocasion  ;  and  *  both  their  Majesties } '  and  a  foreigner  is 

the  king  sent  from  his  own  hand  the  first  often  surprised  at  the  hopes  expressed  by 

lagot  to  the  accursed  pile.     The   whole  Spaniards,    that   ^his   Misjesty  *  will   be 

number  of  victims  exhibited  was  one  hun-  pleased  to  grant  them  life  and  health  S»r 

dred  and   twenty,   of  whom   twenty-one  scnne  years  more."    The  Diet,  of  the  Acad* 

were  burnt  alive }  but  it  does  not  appear  emy,   1786,   verb.  Magestadj    illustrates 

that  the  royal  party  actually  witnessed  this  this   stiU  further.     But  a  more  striking 

portion  of  the  atrocities.    From  the  whole  instance  of  this  popular  use  of  the  word 

account,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  than  any  there  cited,  occurs  in  a  tract 

that  devout  Spaniards  generally  regarded  entitled  **  Epitome   Historial,  ec.  de  bia 
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Vecause  he  was  the  king —  was  looked  upon  substantially 
as  he  bad  been  in  the  days  of  Saint  Ferdinand  and  the 
"  Partidas>"  when  he  was  accounted  the  direct  vicegerent 
of  Heaven,  and  .the  personal  proprietor  of  all  those  por- 
tions of  the*  globe  which  he  had  inherited  with  his  crown." 
The  Due  de  Venddme,  therefore,  showed  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  character,  when,  in  the  Ww  of 
the  Succession,  —  Madrid  being  in  {Possession  of  ihe  ene- 
my, and  everything  seeming  to  be  lost, — he  still  decktred, 
that,  if  the  persons  of  the  king,  l^e  queen,  and  the  prince 
were  but  safb,  he  wotild  himself  answer  for  final  suc^ 
cess.^^  In  fact,  the  old  principle  of  loyalty,  sunk  into  a 
submission — voluntary,  it  is  true,  and  not  without  grace, 
but  still  an  unhesitating  submission  —  to  the  mere  author- 
ity of  the  king,  seemed  to  have  become  the  only  efficient 
bond  of  connection  between  the  crown  and  its  subjects, 
and  ihe  main  resource  of  the  state  for  the  preservation  of 
social  order.  The  nation  ceased  to  claim  its  most  impor- 
tant rights,  if  they  came  in  conflict  with  .the  rights  claimed 
by  the  royal  prerogative ;  so  that  the  resistance  of  Aragoa 
in  the  case  of  Feiiez,  and  that  of  Catalonia  against  the 
oppressive  administration  of  the  Count  Duke  Olivares*, 
were  easily  put  down  by  the  zeal  of  the  very  descendants 
of  the  Gomuneros  of  Castile. 

It  is  this  degradation  of  the  loyalty  and  religion  of  the 

country,  infecting  as  it  did  every  part  of  the  na- 

the  ^io^  tional  character,  which  we  have  felt  to  be  under- 

***™"*"*     mining  the  general  culture  of  Spain  during  the 

seventeenth  century  ;  its  workings  being  sometimes  visi- 


onseMartyres  Franciscanos  de  Gorcomlo,  pbraaes  as  the  following:  **Todo6  naeve 

que  escriyio  Fray  Alonso  Lopez  Blagda-  diasestavosuDiagestadpatente ;"  —  *'Uii 

lena,"  (Bfadiid,  1676,)  in  which,  speaking  Bufete  donde  ostuvo  su  Magestad,"  ec. ;  — 

of  a  tamult  in  the  olty  of  Ooroum  in  Hoi-  "  Breve  Compendio  del  Aparato  y  Fiesta,** 

land,  it  is  said  to  hare  begun,  "  Empu-  ec.    Madrid,  4to,  1628. 

nando  los  hereges  las  armas  contra  todos  I  cite  these  passages,  not  merely  to  ex- 

lofl  fleles  vasallos  de  ambm  Ma^estadea  **  plain  the  extraordinary  use  of  the  word 

(p.  18)  ; — meaning  God  and  Philip  II.  Magestad,  but  to  illustrate   a   sentiment 

Mageatad  was  also  applied  to  the  Pyx,  constantly  reappearing  in  Spanish  litera 

as  containing  the  sacramental  wafers.    In  tare,  and  involving  a  confusion  in  the  ideas 

a  tract  on  a  showy  festival  in  the  parish  of  of  religious  Ibith  and  personal  loyalty  which 

Sta.  Crus,  In  Madrid,  in  May,  1628,  on  was  mischievous  to  the  national  character 

occasion  of  the  transfer  of  the  Sacrament  u  Partida  Segunda,  Tit.  XIII. 

to  a  new  chapel,  wo  have  such  strange  M  Tapia,  Hist.,  Tom.  IV.  p.  19. 
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tde  on  the  surface,  and  sometimes  hidden  by  the  vast  and 
showy  apparatus  of  despotism  aud  superstition  under 
which  it  was  often  concealed  even  from  its  victims.  But 
it  is  a  most  melancholy  fact  in  the  case,  that  whatever  of 
Spanish  literature  survived  at  the  end  of  this  period 
found  its  nourishment  in  such  feelings  of  religion  and 
loyalty  as  still  sustained  the  forms  of  the  monarchy,  —  an 
imperfect  and  unhealthy  life,  wasting  away  in  an  atmos^ 
phere  of  death.  At  last,  as  we  approach  the  conclusion 
of  the  century,  the  Inquisition  and  the  despotism  seem  to 
be  everywhere  present,  and  to  hare  cast  their  blight  over 
everything.  All  the  writers  of  the  time  yield  to  their 
influences,  but  none  in  a  manner  more  painful  to  witness, 
than  Calderon  and  Solis  ;  the  two  whose  names  close  up 
the  period,  and  leave  so  little  to  hope  for  the  future.  For 
the  "Autos''  of  Oalderon  and  the  "History"  of  Sob's 
were  undoubtedly  regarded,  both  by  their  authors  and  by 
ihe  public,  as  works  eminently  religious  in  their  nature  ; 
and  the  respect,  and  even  reverence,  with  which  each  of 
these  great  men  treated  the  wretched  and  imbecile  Charles 
the  Second,  were  as  undoubtedly  accounted  to  them  by 
their  contemporaries  for  religious  loyalty  and  patriotism. 
At  the  present  day,  we  cannot  doultt  that  a  literature 
which  rests  in  any  considerable  degree  on  such  founda- 
tions must  be  near  to  its  fall.^ 

u  See  tlie  end  of  "  XI  Segundo  Scipion,**  wanting  in  my  own  works."    In  the  same 

and  that  of  ^*  El  Segnndo  Blason  de  Aus-  spirit,  Lupercio  de  Argensola  made  the 

tria,**  by  Calderon ;  and  the  Dedioation  of  eanouaatf on  of  San  Diego  a  sort  of  pro- 

his  History  to  Charles  II.,  by  Bolis,  in  phetioal  canoniaation  of  Philip  II.,  in  a 

which,  with  a  sUght  touch  of  the  affeota-  cancion  of  no  mean  merit  as  a  poem,  but 

tions  of  eultismo,  which   Soils  did  not  one  that  shocks   all  religious  feeling,  by 

always  avoid,  he  tells  this  **  king  of  shreds  recalling  the   apotheosis   of  the  Roman 

and   patches*':    "I  And,  in  the  shadow  emperors, 
of  your  Bfajesty,   the  Itplsndor   that  is 
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Charles  i^e  Second  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  on  the 
first  day  of  Nov^ber,  in  the  year  It 00.  How  low  he 
left  the  intellectual  culture  of  his  country,  and  how  com- 
pletely the  old  national  literature  had  died  out  Death  of 
in  his  reign,  we  have  already  seen.  But,  before  Charies  n. 
there  could  be  any  serious  thought  of  a  revival  from  this 
disastrous  state  of  things,  a  civil  war  was  destined  to 
sweep  over  the  land,  and  still  further  exhaust  its  resour- 
ces. Austria  and  France,  it  had  been  long  understood, 
would  make  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  so  soon 
as  it  should  be  left  vacant  by  the  extinction  ef  the  reign- 
ing dynasty ;  and  the  partisans  of  each  of  these  great 
powers  were  numerous  and  confident  of  success,  not  only 
in  Spain,  but  throughout  Europe.  At  this  moment,  while 
standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  —  and  knowing  that 
he  stood  there,  —  the  last,  unhappy  descendant  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  with  many  misgivings  and  a  heart-felt 
reluctance,  finally  announced  his  preference ;  and,  by  a 
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secret  politicid  testament,  declared  the  Dnke  of  Anjou, 
second  son  of  the  Dauphin  and  grandson  of  Lonis  the 
Fourteenth  of  France,  to  be  sole  heir  to  his  throne  and 
dominions. 

The  decision  was  not  unexpected,  and  was,  perhaps,  as 
wise  as  a  wiser  king  would  have  made  under  similar  cir- 
war  of  ttie  cumstanccs.  But  it  was  not  the  more  likely,  on 
Buccettion.  either  account,  to  be  acquiesced  in.  Aust^a 
declared  war  against  the  new  dynasty,  as  soon  as  the  will 
of  the  deceased  monarch  was  divulged ;  and  England 
and  Holland,  outraged  by  the  bad  faith  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  who,  hardly  two  years  before,  had  made  an 
arrangement  with  them  for  a  wholly  different  settlement 
of  the  Spanish  question,  soon  joined  her.  The  war, 
known  as  "  the  War  of  the  Succession/'  became  general 
in  its  character^  Spain  was  invaded  by  the  allied  powers  ; 
and  the  contest  for  its  throne  was  kept  up  on  the  soil  of 
that  unfortunate  country,  partly  by  foreign  troops,  and 
partly  by  divisions  among  its  own  people,  until  It  13, 
when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  confirmed  the  claims  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  and  gave  peace  to  Europe,  wearied 
with  blood. 

So  far  as  Spain  was^  concerned,  the  result^  of  this  war 
LoBseeof  ^^^^  most  Important.  On  the  one  hand,  she 
Spaixi.  lost  by  it  nearly  half  of  he?  European  domin- 
ions, and  fell^  if  not  in  proportion  to  such  a  loss,  yet  very 
greatly,  in  the  scale  of  nations.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vast  resources  of  her  American  colonies  still  remained 
untouched ;  her  people  had  been  roused  to  new  energy 
by  their  exertions  in  defence  of  their  homes ;  and  their 
ancient  loyalty  had  been,  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
concentrated  on  a  young  and  adventurous  prince,  who, 
though  himself  a  foreigner,  stood  before  them  as  their 
defender  against  foreign  invasion.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
as  if  still  th^e  were  life  in  Spain,  and  as  if  something 
remained  of  the  old  national  character,  on  which  to  build 
a  new  culture.* 

jt  Lord  Mahoa*8  [Lord  Stanhope's]  ex-  mind  ^f  the  reader,  as  to  the  eflbet  of  that 

cellent  "  History  of  the  War  of  the  Sao-  war  on  the  SpaniBh  character,  that  is  left 

cession  in  Bpidn  '*  (London,   1882,   8vo)  by  the  contemporary  aoooaots  of  it    U  te,  . 

teaves  the  same  general  impiessitn  en  the  no  doabt,  the  true  one. 
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That  FhHip  the  Fifth  should  desire  to  restore  tiie  int^ 
lectual  dignity  of  the  country,  that  had  so  gener- 
ously adopted  him,  was  natural.  But  while  the  ^^^  ^* 
war  lasted,  it  demanded  all  the  care  of  his  government ; 
and  when  it  was  over,  and  he  turned  himself  to  the  t«9k, 
it  was  plain  that,  in  his  personal  relations  and  disposi- 
tions, he  was  but  imperfectly  fitted  for  it.*  Notwith- 
standing the  sincerest  efforts  to  assimilate  himself  to  the 
people  he  governed,  he  was*  still  a  foreigner,  little  ac- 
quainted with  their  condition,  and  unable  to  sympathize 
with  their  peculiar  nationality.  He  had  been  educated 
at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  the  most  brilliant 
court  in  Europe,  and  that  in  which,  more  than  in  any 
other,  letters  were  regarded^ as  a  part  of  the  pageant  of 
empire.  His  character  was  not  strongly  marked ;  and 
he  expressed  no  decided  love  for  any  definite  form  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  though  he  had  good  taste  enough 
to  enjoy  the  elegance  to  which  he  had  always  been  ac- 
customed, and  which  had  been  an  important  part  pf  his 
breeding.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  Frenchman ;  and  never 
could  forget  —  what  his  grandfather  had  unwisely  told 
him  always  to  remember  —  that  he  was  such.  When, 
therefore,  he  desired  to  encourage  elegant  literature,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  first  rei0hr  to  the  means  by 
which  he  had  seen  it  encouraged  where,  more  than  in 
any  other  country,  it  had  been  successfully  fostered  by 
royal  patronage ;  and  if,  in  some  respects,  his  position 
was  little  favorable  to  such  a  use  of  his  power,  in  one, 
at  least,,  it  was  eminently  fortunate ;  for  the  earlier  litera- 
ture of  Spain  had  so  nearly  disappeared,  that  it  could 
offer  little  resistance  to  any  attempt  that  might  be  made 
to  introduce  new  forms  or  to  infuse  a  new  character  into 
the  old. 

At  this  moment,  the  idea  of  patronizing  and  control- 
ling the  literature  of  a  country  by  academies,  established 

*  A  contemporary  semi-official  aoooont  del  Bey  naeitro  Sefior  en  Bayona,  ec.,  y  en 
of  his  creasing  the  frontier  to  enter  his  Iran,  primer  pueblo  de  Espana,  Madrid, 
kingdom  notices  the  &ct  that  he  could  not  27  de  Enero,  1701,  4to,  pp.  7.)  It  will  be  re- 
speak  Spanish,  but  was  diligently  learning  membered  that  Charles,  the  first  of  the  Aus* 
it.  "  No  Babe  hablar  el  Espanol  auoque  lo  trian  flunily,  entered  Spain  as  ignorant  of  ita 
aprende  con  grande  apUcacion."    (Entrada  laaguageas  the  first  of  the  Bourbons  did. 
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under  the  authority  of  ite  government,  and  composed  of - 
Spanish  *^®  principal  men  of  letters  of  the  time,,  was  gen- 
Academy.  erallj  favored  ;  —  the  French  Academy,  founded 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  und  always  the  model  of  its  class, 
being  now  at  the  height  of  its  success  and  fame.  To 
establish  a  Spanish  Academy,  wiiich  should  have  similar 
objects  and  reach  similar  results,  was,  therefore,  naturally 
the  great  literary  project  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth.* 
Probably  the  king  himself  had  early  entertained  it.  Oer* 
tainly  it  was  formally  brought  to  his  notice,  in  1*713,  l^ 
the  Marquis  of  Yillena,  a  nobleman,  who,  amidst  the  cares 
of  five  successive  viceroyalties,  had  found  leisure  to 
devote  himself,  not  only  to  letters,  but  to  some  of  the 
more  severe  branches  of  the  physical  and  exact  sciences. 
His  first  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  form  an  academy 
whose  empire  should  extend,  on  all  sides,  to  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge,  and  whose  subdivisions  should  be  sub- 
stantially made  according  to  the  system  of  Lord  Bacon. 
This,  however,  was  soon  abandoned  as  too  vast  an  un- 
dertaking ;  and  it  was  determined  to  begin  by  confining 
the  duties  of  the  new  association  principally  to  "the 
cultivation  and  establishment  of-  the  purity  of  the  Castii- 
ian  language."  An  Academy  for  this  object  went  into 
operation,  by  virtue  of  a  royal  decree  dated  the  3d  of 
October,  1714.* 

•  The  Boyal  lAbruy,  now  fhe  Nattonal  y  Xsintatos  de  laBeal  Aoademla  Espanola, 
Library,  at  Madrid,  which  was  BtricUy  the  Madrid,  1715,  4to.  The  first  meeting  waa 
earilest  literary  project  of  the  reign  of  held  Jaly  0, 1718,  and  eight  persona  were 
7hili0  v.,  was  foanded  in  1711  \  bat  fitf  pnient  The  Marquis  of  Yillena,  its  real 
seyeral  years  it  was  an  institution  of  little  founder  and  first  Director,  better  known  in 
importance.  (SI  Bibliotecario  y  el  Trova-  English  history  as  the  Duke  of  Escalona, 
dor,  Madrid,  1841,  fblio,  p.  8.)  The  Coti-  rendered  military  services  to  his  country 
ttitucxont9  were  given  Jan.  2, 1716,  and  it  as  well  as  civil,  hut  in  the  War  of  the 
is  a  characteristic  circumstance  that  the  Succession  he  wss  tidcen  prisoner,  snd  ex- 
first  of  them  requires  ttie  king*s  eof^sMor  changed  for  General  Stanhope.  He  died 
to  be,  in  all  future  timet  its  responsible  in  1738,  fifty-nine  years  (dd.  His  son  suo- 
Director.  (Fundaoion  y  Estatutos  de  la  ceeded  him  as  second  Director  of  the 
Liljreria  publica,  Madrid,  1716,  4to.)  It  Academy,  and  died  in  1761,  aged  thirty- 
bet^me,  of  course,  an  orthodox  library,  eight.  To  both,  the  Academy  offered  dis- 
and  little  else,  for  a  long  time.  tinguished  funeral  honors.    See  ^  Relaelon 

4  "isistoria  de  la  Academia,"   in   the  de  las   Exequias  que  la  Real  Academia 

PreliEtce  to  the  "  Diccionario  de  la  Lengua  Espanola  celebr6  por  el  Excmo.  SenorMer- 

OasteUana,  por  la  Beal  Academia  Espa-  curio  Antonio  Loi>es  Pacheeo,  Marques  de 

Sola,"  Madrid,  Tom.  I.  1726,'  folio.    Sem-  Vlllena  su  Director,"  ec.,  Madrid,  1738, 4to ; 

pere  y  Guarinos,  Biblioteca,  1785,  Discurso  and  "Elogio  Historico,  ec.  dd  Marques  de 

Prellminar,  and  Tom.  I.  p.  66.    Vundacion  YUlena  su  Segundo  Director,  por  D.  Fnm- 
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As  it  was  modelled  almost  exactly  after  the  fonn  of 
the  French  Academy^  so  the  first  project  of  its  members 
was  that  of  making  a  Dictionary.    The  work  was 
much  needed.    From  the  time  of  Fernando  de      ^**°*^* 
{/fierrera  the  language  had  not  received  large  additions, 
but  it  had  received  some  that  were  of  value.    Mendoza 
and  Ooloma  had  introduced  a  few  military  terms^ 
that  have  since  passed  into  common  use ;  and  vr^ 
both  of  them/  with  Ercilla,  Urrea,  and  many  oth-  SiSSi, 
ers,  had  been  so  familiar  with  the  Italiim,  as  to  ^^cei^ 
seize  some  of  its  wealth  for  their  own.    Cervan-  ▼antes  add 
tes,  however,  had  perhaps  done  morc'than  any-  theiaa- 
body  else.    That  he  was  insensible  neither  to  *°**^ 
the  danger  of  a  too  free  intermixture  of  fordgn  words, 
nor  to  the  true  principles  that  should  govern  their  intro- 
duction when  needed,  he  has  shown  in  the  conversations 
of  Don  Quixote  with  the  printers  at  Barcelona,  and  with 
Sancho  at  the  Duke's  castle ;  but  still  he  felt  the  rights  of 
genius  within  him,  and  exercised  them  in  this  respect  as 
boldly  as  he  did  in  most  others.    His  new  compounds,  his 
Latinisms,  his  restoration  of  old  and  neglected  phrases, 
and  his  occasional  recourse  to  the  Italian,  have  all  been 
noted ;  and,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  words  he  adopt- 
ed now  enter  into  the  recognized  vocabulary  of  the  lan- 
guage.    Other  writers  ventured  in  the  same  direction, 
with  less  success  ;  but  still,  from  the  glossaries  added  to 
the  poems  of  Blasco,  in  1584,  and  of  Lopez  Pinciano  in 
1605,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  words,  which  were 
then  thought  to  need  explanation,  have  long  since  be- 
come familiar,  and  that  the  old  Gastilian  stock,  during 
the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the  Third, 
was  receiving    additions,   which    ought,  in  some  way, 
to  be  recognized  as  an  important  part  of  its  permanent 
resources.* 

daco  Antonio  de  Angulo,"  Madrid,  1761 ;  B  Oarers,    Vigor  y   Elegancla  >de    la 

the  first  consisting  in  part  of  a  Eulogy  Lengoa  Castellana,  Madrid,  1791,  2  torn., 

by  Bias  de  Nasarre,  the  editor  of  the  Co-  8vo,  Pr61ogo  to  each   Tolnme.    Mendoaa 

mediae  de  Cervantes  j  and  the  last  being  used  reluctantly  such  words  as  centinela, 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy.  and  Coloma  introduced  dique,  etc.    ftpom 

See  also  Pelisson,  HlBtoire  de  PAcad^-  his  Dutch  experience.   Nayarrete  (Yida  de 

mie  Fran^aise,  Amsterdam.  12mo,  1717,  Geryantes,  pp.  163  - 169)  and  Garc^s  (loc 

p.  63.  oit.)  show  the  value  of  what  Cerrantes  did, 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  seyenteenth  centurj, 
the  old  language  had  been  much  abused.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  G6ngora  no  proper  regard  had  been  paid  to 
Word*  *^®  preservation  of  its  purity  or  of  its  original 
SL'cton-^  characteristics,  by  many  of  the  most  popular 
goriats.  authors  that  employed  it.  The  Labimparla,  aa 
Quevedo  called  the  affectation  of  his  time,  had  brought  in 
many  Latin  words  and  many  strange  phrases,  wholly 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Spanish.  Such  words  and 
constructions,  too,  had  enjoyed  much  favor ;  and  Lope  do 
Vega,  Oalderon,  and  the  other  leading  spirits,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  affectations  and  refused  directly  ta 
countenance  them,  yet  occasionally  yielded  to  the  fashion 
of  their  time,  in  order  to  obtain  the  applause  which  was 
sure  to  follow.* 

Both  to  receive  the  words  that  had  been  rightfully 
naturalized  in  the  language,  and  to  place  a  mark  of  disap^ 
probation  on  those  that  were  unworthy  to  be  adopted,  a 
Dictionary  resting  on  authority. was  wanted.  None  suqh 
had  been  attempted  in  Spain.  Indeed,  during  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  century,  only  one  Spanish  Dictionary  of 
any  kind  had  been  produced  that  received,  or  deserved, 
the  notice  of  the  Academy.  This  was  the  work  of  Oovar- 
rubias,  whose  '' Tesoro/'  first  printed  in  1611,  is 
a  cunous  book,  full  of  learning,  and,  in  the  ety- 
mological part,  valuable,  but  often  conceited,  and  rarely 
showing  plulosophical  acnteness  in  its  definitions.^    The 

aod  Olemcncin  (ed.  D.  Quixote,  Tom.  V.  ers  of  Qongora,  without  finding  proofs  of 

pp.  99,  292,  and  867)  gives  a  list  of  the  their  willingness  to  change  the  Umgoage 

Latin,  Italian,  and  other  words  used  by  of  Spanish  literature  ;  bat  there  is  a  small 

Cervantes,  but  not  always  naturalised,  on  and  veigr  imperfbct  li^t  of  the  wotds  and 

which.   In  various   notes  elsewhere,   he  phrases  these  Innovators  fkvored,   to  be 

seems  to  look  with  less  f&vor  than  Garc^s  found  in  the   **  Declamacion  oontra  loa 

does.    Quite  as  curious  as  either  are  the  Abuses  de  la  Lengua  Castellana,"  by  Yar- 

words,  which  Blasco  (Universal  Bedencion,  gas  y  Ponce,  p.  ISO,  which  will  at  once 

15S4)  and  Lopez  Pinciano  (El  Pelayo,  1906)  Ulustrate  thehr  general  purpose, 

thought  it  necessary  to  put  into  vocabu-  T  There  is  an  edition  of  the  "  Tesoro  **  of 

laries  9^  the  end  of  their  respective  poems,  Govarrubias,  by  Benito  Bemigio  Noydens, 

and  to  define  for  their  readers,   among  (Madrid,  1074,  folio,)  which  is  better  and 

which  are  fatal^   natcU^  fugax^   grutOj  ampler  than  the  original  work.   Very  little 

abandonar^  adular^  anhelOy  aplauao^  or'  has  been  done  since  for  Spanish  etymolo- 

rqjartte^  asaedio^  eta, — all  now  Ibmiliar  gies.  '^The  last  of  much  pretension  was  the 

Castilian.  **  Diccionario  de  Stimologias,"  by  Pon  Ba- 

*  It  is  impossible  to  open  the  works  ot  mon  Cabrera,  who  died  in  1833,  at  the  age 

Count  YilUmediana,  and  the  other  follow-  of  seventy-nine,  leaving  his  work  in  a  crude 
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new  Academy,  therefore,  could  obtain  but  little  help  from 
the  labors  of  their  predecessors,  and,  for  such  as  was 
worth  having,  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  Lebrixa  and 
his  editors.  But  they  were  in  earnest.  They  labored 
diligently,  and  between  1726  and  lt39  produced  their 
grand  work,  in  six  folio  volumes.  On  the  whole,  it  did 
them  honor.  No  doubt,  it  shows,  in  several  parts,  a 
want  of  mature  consideration  and  good  judgment.  Many 
words  were  omitted  that  should  have  been  inserted ; 
many  were  inserted  which  were  afterwards  stricken  out ; 
and  many  were  given  on  unsatisfactory  authorities.  But 
its  definitions  are  generally  good  ;  its  etymologies  — 
though  this  part  of  the  work  was  little  regarded  by  its 
authors  —  are  respectable ;  and  its  citations  are  ample 
and  pertinent.  In  fact,  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  lan- 
guage, in  the  way  of  dictionaries, .  since  its  origin,  was 
not  equal  to  what  was  now  done  in  this  single  work. 

But  the  Academicians  were  not  slow  to  perceive,  that 
a  Dictionary  so  large  could  exercise  little  popular  influ- 
ence. They  began,  therefore,  soon  afterwards,  to  pre- 
pare an  abridgment,  in  a  single  folio  volume,  for  Dictionary 
more  general  use,  and  published  the  first  edition  abridged, 
of  it  in  ItSO.  The  project  was  judicious,  and  its  execu- 
tion skilful.  It  omitted  the  discussions,  citations,  and 
formal  etymologies  of  the  larger  work  ;  but  it  estab- 
lished a  better  vocabulary,  and  improved  many  of  the  old 
definitions.  It  had,  therefore,  from  its  first  appearance,  a 
decided  authority  ;  and,  by  the  persevering  labors  of  the 
Academy,  has  continued,  in  its  successive  editions,  to  be 
the  proper  standard  of  the  language,  —  labors  which, 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  been 
always  heavy,  and  sometimes  disagreeable,  from  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  even  the  better  writers,  like  Melendez 
and  his  school,  to  fall  into  Gallicisms,  which  the  increas- 
ing intercourse  with  France  had  rendered  fashionable  in 
the  society  of  their  time  * 

and  unsatisfactory  state,  in  which  condition  yar  los  Academicos  en  la  Composicion  del 

It  was^ublished  by  his  friend  Don  Juan  nuevo  Dlccionario  ;  "  —  and  two  smaller 

Pedro  Ayegui,  Madrid,  1837, 2  vol.,  Svo.  tracts  without  date,  entitled  "  Reglas  para 

s  I  have  a  pamphlet  in  4to,  1713,  en-  laCoreccionyAumentodelI)iccionar|p}**— 

Utled  *^  Plants  y  Hetodo  que  deven  obser-  diifering  oonslderably  from  each  Other,  bat 

11* 
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Oriografla. 


Another  diflScnlty,  howeTer,  soon  presented  itself  to 
the  Academy,  quite  as  serious  as  the  size  of  thmr 
Dictionary.  It  was  that  of  the  orthography 
they  had  adopted.  The  spelling  of  the  Oastilian — partly, 
perhaps,  from  the  very  various  elements  of  which  it  was 
composed,  asid  partly  from  the  popular  character  of  its 
literature  —  had  always  been  more  unsettled  than  that  of 
the  other  modem  languages.  Lebrixa,  the  great  scholar 
of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  first  attempted  to 
reduce  it  to  order,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  system, 
which  appeared  in  1517,  seemed  at  first  lik^y  to  secure 
general  favor  and  acceptance.'  But  thirty  treatises,  that 
at  different  times  followed,  had  —  with  the  exception  of 
the  acute  and  pleasant  one  printed  by  Aleman  when  he 
was  in  Mexico,  in  1609  —  served  rather  to  unsettle  and 
confrise  the  whole  matter,  than  to  determine  anything  in 
relation  to  it.^' 


all  three  containing  lenslble  rules  fitted  to 
BuoeeaBiye  stages  in  the  oomiloeition  of  the 
DictiCHiary,  and  all  three  published  by 
order  of  the  Academy  for  the  government 
of  its  members  while  engaged  in  the  task. 

*  It  was  reprinted  by  Mayans  y  Siscar, 
from  a  copy  without  a  title-page,  which  was 
Che  only  one  he  could  find  in  Madrid  or 
Salamanca,  in  1735,  with  prefaces  and  Re- 
^eeeione»f  which  were  little  needed  and 
explain  little.  It  is  a  rery  small,  simple 
trcMitise,  making  hardly  60  pages,  in  18iao. 

10  Among  the  attempts  to  correct  and 
settle  Spanish  orthography,  ttiere  ap- 
peared,  while  the  Academy  was  busy  with 
its  work,  a  pamphlet,  whose  title  announces 
its  absurdity*  Tic:  **Alfabeto  o  nueba 
qoloqaaion  de  las  letras  qonoeidas  en  nues- 
tro  idioma  Qastellano,  ec,  por  Don  Joe^ 
Ipolito  Baliente,  Profesor  de  Artes  en  los 
EstndioB  de  la  Zindad  de  Plasenzia  i  de 
Leyes  en  la  Unibersidad  de  Salamanqa," 
4to,  1731.  It  was  answered  by  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  Hypolito  contra  Ipolito,  el 
Espanol  vindicado,  ec.,  por  D.  Gabriel  de 
Atarbe  y  Anguita,"  Madrid,  1732,  4to. 
This  last  tract  maintains  the  uti  possidetis 
of  the  language,  not  very  well,  to  be  sure, 
but  well  enough  to  defeat  an  adversary  so 
extravagant.  The  ^^Ortografia  de  la 
Lengua  Castellans''  (Mexico,  1609,  4to, 
ff.  83)  IS  a  pleasant  and  important  treatise, 


which,  as  the  novelist  Intimates,  be  began 
to  write  in  Castile  and  finished  in  Mexico^ 
It  proposes  to  reverse  the  letter  o  in  order 
to  express  the  soft  ek,  as  in  mueko,  to  be 
printed  fnuee  ;  uses  two  forms  of  the  letter 
r ;  writes  the  coojnnction  y  always  i,  as 
SalvA  now  insists  it  should  be ;  and  claims 
>,  //,  and  n  to  be  separate  letters,  as  they 
have  long  been  admitted  to  be.  As  to  the 
use  of  i  to  express  the  conjunction  y,  which 
may  yet  be  adopted,  it  has  frequently  been 
insisted  upon.  It  is  done  in  the  Obraa 
Liricas  of  Yirues,  1609,  the  printer,  how« 
ever,  entering  the  following  e€me€U  .*  "  Ia 
Ortografia  que  Ueva  este  libro  se  puso  a 
persuasion  del  Autor  y  no  como  en  la  im- 
prenta  se  «sa."  And  again  it  is  done  by 
JBsteban  de  Tilkgas  in  his  Eroticas,  1617  $ 
but  again  the  printer  protests  that  the 
book  is  printed  "  a  coeta  del  Autor  i  por 
el  corregida  la  ortografia.''  Aleman  was 
contemporary  with  both,  and  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  their  systems. 

In  speaking  of  Aleman,  I  am  reminded 
of  his  "  San  Antonio  de  Padua,*'  printed 
in  1^0,  at  Valencia,  in  1607,  ff.  309.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  books  with  th» 
"San  Patricio"  of  Montalvan,  (see  ante^ 
Vol.  II.  pp.  313, 367,  note,)  but  ismdTe  elab- 
orate and  more  devout.  The  number  of  the 
Saint's  miracles  that  it  records  is  Very  great. 
Whether   Aleman  invented  ai\y  of.  then 
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It  is  not  snrpnaing,  therefore,  that  the  first  attempt  of 
the  Academy,  made  in  the  form  of  a  short  discourse,  pre- 
fixed to  its  larger  Dictionary,  produced  little  effect.  A 
separate  "work,  which  appeared  in  1*742,  did  something 
more,  but  not  much ;  and  the  successive  editions  of  it 
which  were  called  for  by  the  public  rather  showed  the 
uneasy  state  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  points  under 
discussion,  than  anything  else.  At  last,  in  1815,  the 
Academy,  in  the  eighth  recension  of  its  treatise  on  Orthog- 
raphy, and  in  1817,  in  the  fifth  of  its  smaller  Dictionary, 
began  a  series  of  important  changes,  which  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  subsequent  writers  of  authority,  and 
appear  to  have  nearly  settled  the  spelling  of  the  Oastilian, . 
though  still  it  seems  open  to  a  few  further  modifications, 
and  even  to  invite  them." 

A  Grammar,  like  a  Dictionary,  was  provided  for  in  the 
statutes  of  the  Academy.     But  the  original  members  of 
that  body,  few  of  whom  were  men  of  note  and 
Authority,   shewed  a  marked  unwillingness  to     '*™™*'' 


for  the  occasion,  I  do  not  know  }  but  they  settled  much  still  remains  in  practice  maj 

sometimes  read  as  mach  lllce  novelas  as  he  seen  in  the  *^  Manual  del  Cajieta,  por 

'some  of  his  stories  in  the  ^  Ousmui'*  do,  Jose  Maria  Palacios,"  Madrid,  1846, 18mo, 

and  are  always  written  in  the  same  idio-  where  (pp.  134  - 154)  is  a  "  Ftontuario  de 

matio  and  unadulterated  Castilian.    It  is  las  Voces  de  dudosa  Ortografla,*'  eontain- 

introduced  by  a  cemeion  in  honor  of  it  by  ing  above  1800  words. 

Lope  de  Tega }  but  I  cannot  find  that  it  I  do  not  know  anj  country  where,  by  a 

was  eyer  reprinted  j — why,  it  is  difficult  general  popular  consent,  allearefti]  speUing 

to  say,  for  it  is  an  uncommonly  attractiye  has  been  so  much  neglected  as  in  Spain ;  — 

book  of  its  class  ;  —  much    better   than  a  fact  obvious  to  anybody  who  has  noticed 

Montalran's,  or  an  anonymous  one,  entitled  the  signs  of  the  shops  and  tradespeople  in 

^  Libro  de  la  Historia  y  Milagros  heehoa  its  different  cities,  and  one  well  ridiculed  in 

a  invocacion  de  nuestra  Senora  de  Mon-  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Bello  Gusto  Satirioo 

serrat"  (Barcelona,  1566,  12mo,  IT.  269).  do  Insoripciones,*'  (Madrid,  1786,  18mo,) 

This  last,   however,  is  a  curkms  menu-  proposing,  as  one  of  Moliire'sVacheux  does, 

ment  of  Spanish  fiiith,  bringing  down  its  to  have  an  office  of  inspector  of  shop  signs, 

succession  of  825  miracles  to  the  very  year  which  one  of  his  annotators  says  at  one 

of  its  publication,  during  which  the  last  time  really  existed  in  Paris.    Madrid  could 

ftmr  are  recorded  to  have  been  performed,  not  do  better  than  to  follow  the  example. 

11  The  difficulties  in  Castilian  orthogra-  The  orthography  of  the  AciJdemy  was 

phy  are  set  forth  in  thd  "  Di&logo  de  las  attacked,  in  1806,  by  an  anonymous  writer, 

Lenguas*^   (Mayans   y  Siscar,  Origeues,  who  proi>osed,  among  other  changes,  to 

Tom.  II.  pp.  47-65)';  but  the  ingenious  suppress  the  letters  A,  9,  v,  jt,  and  y,  giv- 

author  of  that  discussion  is  more  severe  lug  a  practical  example  of  his  theory,  in 

than  was  necessary  on  Lebrixa.  An  anony-  the  spelling  of  his  treatise.    (Reflexionet 

mous  writer  of  an  excellent  essay  on  the  sobre  la  Ortografia  de  la  Lengua  Castella- 

same  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  na,  ec.,  Madrid,  1806,  18mo,  pp.  47.)    An 

Kepertorlo  Americano,  (Tom.  I.  p.  27,)  is  a  attempt  so  absurd,  of  course,  proJuoed  no 

grttt  deal  mon  JudicloQS.    But  how  on  cfflbot 
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approach  the  difficult  discussions  involved  in  such  awork^ 
and  did  not  undertake  them  at  all  till  1*740.  Even  then, 
they  went  on  slowly  and  with  anxiety  ;  so  that  the  result 
of  their  lahors  did  not  appear  till  11*11,  For  this  delay 
tliey  were  not  wholly  in  fault.  They  had  little  to  guide 
them,  except  the  rival  Grammars  of  Gayoso  and  Saa 
Pedro,  which  were  published  while  the  Academy  was 
preparing  its  own,  and  the  original  attempt  of  Lebrixa, 
which  had  long  been  forgotten.  But  after  so  protracted 
a  labor,  the  Academicians  should  have  produced  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  their  claims ;  for  what  they  gave 
to  the  world,  at  last,  was  an  unphilosophical  and  unprac- 
tical work,  which,  though  subjected  to  frequent  revision 
since,  is  hardly  an  outline  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
quite  inferior  to  the  Grammar  of  Salvdi^ 
.A  History  of  the  Oastilian  Language,  and  an  Art  oi 
Poetry,  which  were  also  expressly  prescribed  by 
jectaVttl^  the  statutes  of  the  Academy,  have  never  been 
A««i«ny.  prepared  under  their  authority ;  but,  instead  of 
these  tasks,  they  have  sometimes  performed  duties  not 
originally  imposed  upon  them.  Thus  they  have  published 
careful  editions  of  different  works  of  recognised  authority, 
particularly  a  magnificent  one  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  in  1*780 
-84.  Since  ITTT,  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  offered 
prizes  for  poetical  compositions,  though,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  with  less  important  results,  than  had  been 
hoped.  And  occasionally  they  have  printed,  with  funds 
granted  to  them  by  the  government,  works  deemed  of 
sufScient  merit  to  deserve  such  patronage,  and,  among 


12  Of  Lebrixa*B  Grammar  I  have  already  Madrid,  in  1745,  12mo,  and  that  of  San 

spoken,  (Vol.  IL  p.  22,)  and  the  memory  Pedro  in  Valencia,  1709, 12mo,  which  last 

of  It  was  now  so  much  reyived  that  a  coun-  Gayoso,  disguising  himself  under  a  sort  of 

terfeit  edition  of  it  was  published,  about  anagram,   attacked,   in   his    "  Conyersa- 

1775,  in  small  folio,  hardly,  I  should  Judge  clones  Criticas,  por  Don  Antonio  Gtobeyos,'* 

from  its  appearance,  with  the  intention  of  (Madrid,  1780, 12mo,)  where  he  ahowB  that 

deceiving.    But  such  things  were  not  un-  San  Pedro  was  not  so  original  as  he  ought 

common  about  that  time,  as  Mendes  says,  to  haye  been,  but  treats  his  Grammar  with 

who  thinks  the  edition  in  question  had  more  harshness  than  it  deserved.    8aIvA*a 

been  printed  about  twenty  years  when  he  "  Gram4tica  de  la  Lengua  Gastellana  ootm 

published  his  work  in  1796.    (See  Typog.,  ahora  se  halla  "  was  first  printed  in  1831, 

p.  242.)    It  is,  however,  already  so  rare,  and  the  sixth  edition  appeared  at  Madrid 

that  I  obtained  a  copy  of  it  with  difficulty,  in  1844,  12mo  j  a  sufficieat  proof  of  the 

That  of  Gayoso  was  first  printed   at  want  of  such  a  book. 
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others,  the  excellent  treatise  of  Garc^s  on  "  The  Vigor 
and  Beauty  of  the  Spanish  Language/'  which  speared 
under  their  auspices  in  1791.^'  During^the  whole  cen- 
tury, therefore^  the  Spanish  Academy,  occupied  in  these 
various  ways,  continued  to  be  a  useful  institution,  care- 
fully abstaining  from  such  claims  *to  control  the  public 
taste  as  were  at  first  made  by  its  model  in  Franqe,  and, 
though  not  always  very  active  and  efficient,  still  never 
deserving  the  reproach  of  neglecting  the  duties  and  ^ks 
for  which  it  was  originally  instituted. 

One  good  effect  that  followed  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Spanish  Academy  was  the  jestablishment  of  qq^„  3^^. 
other  academies  for  kindred  purposes.  These  ®°^<^ 
academies  were  entirely  different  from  the  social  meet- 
ings, under  the  same  name,  that  were  imitated  from  the 
Italian  Aeademiaa  in  the  time,  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  —  one 
of  the  earliest  of  which  was  held  in  the  house  of  .Cortds,^^ 
iiie  conqueror  of  Mexico ;  —  though  still  the  elder  asso- 
ciations seem  sometimes  to  have  furnished  materials,  out 
of  which  the  institutions,  that  succeeded  them  were  .con- 
structed. At  least,  this  was  the  case  with  the  Academy 
of  Barcelona,  which  has  rendered  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  letters  since  1751,  after  having  long  existed  as 
an  idle  affectation,  under  the-  title  of  the  ''  Academy  of 
the  Diffident."  The  only  one,  however,  of  any  conse- 
quence to  the  general  literature  of  the  country,  was  es- 
tablished during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  —  the 
Academy  for  Spanish  History,  founded  in  1738  ;  the  char- 
acter and  amount  of  whose  labors,  both  published  and 
unpublished,  do  its  members  much  honor.** 

But  such  associations  everywhere,  though  they  may  be 

18  Qregorio  Oarcto,  whose  **  ruDdamento       ^  For  an  account  of  these  Academies, 

del  Vigor  J  Elegancia  de  la  Lengvia  Gas-  see  Qoarinos,  "  Blblioteca ; '"   and  for  a 

tellaoa  "  was  printed  at  Madrid,  1791,  2  notice  of  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Academy 

torn.,  8ro,  was  a  Jesuit,  and  prepared  this  of  History,   see  the  first  volume  of  its 

important  work  in  exile  at  Ferrara,  in  which  Memoirs.    The  old  AcademiaSf  in  Imita- 

ei^  he  lived  above  thirty  years,  and  tram  Hon  of  the  ItaUan, — such  as  are  ridiculed 

which  he  returned  home  in  1798,  under  in  the  '*  Diablo  Cojuelo,"  Tranco  IX.,  — 

the  decree  of  Charles  lY.  abrogating  that  had  much  gone  out  of  fttshion  and  been 

of  his  father  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Order  displaced  by  the  modern  Tertuliaa^  where 

from  Spain,  in  1707.  both  sexes  meet,  and  which  in  their  turn 

M  See  ante^  Part  IL  c.  6,  and  note,  Vol.  have  been  ridiculed  in  the  Saynetet  of 

IL  p.  11.  Bamon  de  la  Croi  aad  Castillo. 
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usefol  and  even  important  in  their  proper  relations,  can 
neither  create  a  new  literature   for  a  country, 
of  acade^  nor,  vrheTQ  the  old  literature  is  seriously  decayed, 
"^^'  do  much  to  revive  it.    The  Spanish  academies 

were  no  exceptions  to  this  remark.  All  elegant  culture 
had  so  nearly  disappeared  before  the  accession  of  tiie 
Bourbons,  and  there  was  such  an  insensibility  to  its  value 
in  those  classes  of  society  where  it  should  have  been 
most  cheri^ed,  that  it  was  plain  the  resuscitation  must 
be  the  work  of  time,  and  that  the  land  must  long  lie  fal- 
low before  another  harvest  could  be  gath^ed  in.  .  During 
the  entire  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  therefore,  —  a  reign 
which,  including  the  few  months  of  his  nominal  abdica- 
tion in  favor  of  his  son,  extends  to  forty-six  years,  —  we 
shall  find  undeniable  traces  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
things  ;  few  authors  appearing  who  deserve  to  be  named 
at  all,  and  still  fewer  who  demand  a  careful  notice. 

Poetry,  indeed,  or  what  passed  under  that  name,  con- 
tinued to  be  written ;  and  some  of  it,  though  little  en- 
couraged  by  the  general  regard  of  the  nation,  was  print- 
ed. Moraes,  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of  rank, 
**"^'  who  had  lived  in  Spain  from  his  youth,  -wrote 
two  heroic  poems  in  Spanish  ;  the  first  on  the  discovery 
of  "The  New  World,"  which  he  published  in  UOl,  and 
the  other  on  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
which  was  printed  in  1712;  both  appearing  originally  in 
an  unfinished  state,  in  consequence  of  the  author's  impa- 
tience for  fame,  'and  the  earlier  of  them  still  remaining 
so.  But  they  have  beeti  long  forgotten.  Indeed,  the 
first,  which  is  full  of  extravagant  allegories,  soon  found 
the  fate  which  its  author  felt  it  deserved  ;  and  the  other, 
though  written  with  great  deference  for  the  rules  of  art, 
and  more  than  once  reprinted,  has  not  at  last  enjoyed  a 
better  fortune. 

The  most  amusing  work  of  Moraes  is  a  prose  satire, 
printed  in  1734,  called  "The  Caves  of  Salamanca,''  where, 
in  certain  grottos,  which  a  popular  tradition  supposed  to 
exist,  sealed  up  by  magic,  within  the  banks  of  the  T<5r- 
mes,  he  finds  Amadis  of  Gaul,  Oriana,  and  Celestina,  and 
discourses  with  them  and  other  fanciful  personages  on 
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Buch  gubjects  fts  his  humor  happens  to  suggest.  Farts 
of  it  are  very  wild ;  parts  of  it  are  both  amusing  and 
wise,  especially  what  is  said  about  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  academies,  and  about  the  ''  Telemachus  "  of 
Fenelon,  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame.  The  whole 
«hows  few  of  the  affectations  of  style  that  still  deformed 
and  degraded  whatever  there  was  of  literature  in  the 
country,  and  which,  though  ridiculed  in  ''  The  Oaves 
of  Salamanca,^'  are  abundant  in  the  other  works  of  the 
same  author.^^ 

■•  A  long  heroic  poem,  in  twe  parts,  in  honor  of^the  con^ 
quest  of 'Peru  by  the  Pizarros,  was  printed  in  Lima  in 
1732.  It  is  founded  principally  on  the  prose  History  of 
the  Inca  Garcilasso,  but  is  rarely  so  interesting  as  the 
gossip  out  of  which  it  was  constructed.  The  author, 
Pedro  de  Bamuevo,  was  an  officer  of  the  Spanish 
government  m.  South  America ;  and  be  gives  m 
the  Preface  a  long  list  of  his  works,  published  and  unpub- 
lished. He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  learning,  but 
not  a  poet.  Like  Moraes,  he  has  arranged  a  mystical 
interpretation  to  his  story ;  some  parts  of  which,  such 
as  those  where  America  comes  before  God,  and  prays  to 
be  conquered  that  she  may  be  converted,  are  really  alle- 
gorig^l ;  while,  in  general,  the  interpretation  he  gives  is 
merely  an  after-thought,  forced  and  unnatural.  But  his 
work  is  dull  and  in  bad  taste,  and  the  octave  stanzas 
in  which  it  is  written  are  managed  with  less  skill  than 
usual." 

Several  religious  poems  belong  to  the  same  period. 


10  There  Is  an  edition  of  the  *'  Nuero  books,  written,  perhaps,  at  Salamanca  It- 

Mundo,"  printed  at  Barcelona,  1701,  4to^  sell;  which  Mones  loved,  and  where  he 

containing  many  blanks,  which  the  author  retired  in  his  old  age.    He  published  one 

announces  his  ifatention  to  fill  up.    Of  the  or  two  works  in  Spanish,  besides  those 

**  Alfonso,  6  la  Fnndacion  del  Bjejno  de  already  mentioned,   and   one  or   two  in 

Portugal,*'  there  are  editions  of  1712, 1716,  Latin,  but  no  others  of  consequence.    Gay- 

1731,  and  1737.    There  is  a  notice  of  the  angos  notes  a  trifling  poeUcal   work   of 

author  —  Francisco    Botelho    Moraes  e  Moraes  in  Spanish  as  early  as  1696.    It  to 

Vascoocellos  -^  In  Barboea,  (Tom.  II.  p.  a  panegyrical  account  of  the  great  Bousa 

^19,)  and  at  the  end  of  the  edition  of  the  family  in  eighty-eight  stanzas. 

Alfonso,  Salamanca,  1731,  4to,  is  a  defence  17  "  lima  Fundada,  Poem   Her6ico  de 

of  a  ttw  peculiarities  in  its  orthography.  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta  Bami^evo,'*  Lima, 

"  Laa  Cuevas  de  Salamanca  '*  (s.  1.  1784)  1732,  4to,  about  700  pages  *,   but  so  iU 

it  a  small  vohime,  divided  into  wren  paged  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ^etennine. 
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One  by  Pedro  de  Eeynosa,  printed  in  112*1,  is  on  "  Sants 

Casilda/'  the  converted  daughter  of  a  Moorish 

Eeynoaa.      j^jj^gt  ^f  Tolodo,  who  figures  in  the  history  of 

Spain  during  the  eleventh  century.  Another,  caUed 
"  The  Eloquence  of  Silence,"  by  Miguel  de  Ze- 
zevanos.  y^Uos,  in  1738,  is  devoted  to  the  honor  of  Siaiiit 
John  of  Nepomuck,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
thrown  into  the  Moldau,  by  order  of  a  king  of*  Bohemia, 
because  the  holy  man  would  not  reveal  to  the  jealous 
monarch  what  the  queen  had  intrusted  to  him  under  the 
seal  of  the  confessional.  Both  are  in  the  octave-  stanza^ 
common  to  such  poems,  and  are  full  of  the  faults  of  their 
times.  '  Two  mock-heroic  poems,  that  naturally  followed 
such-  attempts,  are  not  better  than  the  serious  poems 
which  provoked  them.^® 

No  account  more  favorable  can  be  given  of  the  lyric 
and  miscellanepus  poetry  of  the  period,  than  of  the  nar- 
rative." The  best  that  appeared,  or  at  least  what  was 
thought  to  be  the  bestsat  the  time,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
poetical  works  of  Eugenio  Lobo,  first  printed  in 
^^-  1138.    He  was  a  soldier,  who  wrote  verses  only 

for  his  amusement ;  but  his  friends,  who  admired  them' 
much  beyond  their  merit,  printed  portions  of  them,  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  last  he  himself  thought  it  better  to 
permit  a  religious  congregation  to  publish  the  whole  in  a 
volume.     They  are  very  various  in  form,  from  fragments 


M  **  Santa  Casilda,  Poema  en  Oetavas  Vraociaoo  de   Lara,  1720;  — a  metrical 

Beales,  por  el  B.  P.  Fr.  Pedro  de  Reynosa,"  History  of  the  World,  by  Bernab6  de  Palar 

Madrid,  1727,  4to.    It  is  in  seven  cantos,  fox,  Marqnes  de  Lazan,  1734  ;  —  and  San. 

and  each  canto  has  a  sort  of  codicil  to  it,  Baphael,  or  a  history  of  certain  visions  of 

affectedly  called  a  Contrapunto'.  — "  La  a  monk  of  Cordova  in  the  sixteenth  oen- 

Eloquencia  del  Silencio,  Poema  Heroico,  tury,    by   Father   Buenaventura   Terrin, 

por  Miguel  de  la  Beyna  Zevallos,"  Madrid,  1736,  —  all  detestable  trash.    Moreover,  I 

1738,   4to. — Of  the   mock-heroic   poems  have  seen  very  ridiculous  extracts  from  a 

identioned  in  the  text,  one  is  "  Iia  Pros^r-  poem  by  Father  Butron  on  Santa  Teresa, 

pina,  Poema  Heroico,  por  D.  Pedro  Sil-  but  I  have  never  happened  to  fall  in  with 

veatre,"  Madrid,  1721, 4to,  —  twelve  mortal  the  poem  itself,  which  seems  to  be  as  bad 

cantoe.    The  other  Is  "  La  Burromaqnia,"  as  any  of  its  class.    Gayangos  says  it  was 

which  is  better,  but  still  not  amusing.    It  printed  in  1722. 

to  unfinbhed,  and  is  found  in  the  ^  Obras  10  There  was   a  good  deal  of  popular 

Postumas  de  Ghibriel  Alvarez  de  Toledo."  poetry  during  the  War  of  the  Succession  ; 

The  divisions  are  not  called  "  Cantos,*'  but  viUancicoa,  dialogues,  ballads,  etc.,  of  which 

"  Braifings."  —  I  have  also  a  poem  on  St.  I  possess  a  considerable  collection.    But 

John  the  Baptist,  by  Antonio  de  Frias,  they  are  of  the  most  ordinary  character ; 

1717  }  —  a  poem  on  St  Jerome,  by  Father  —  sometimes  miserably  vulgar. 
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of  two  epics  down  to  sonnets,  and  equally  rarious  in 
tobe,  from  that  appropriate  to  religious  villcmcicos  to  that 
of  the  freest  satire.  But  they  are  in  very  bsi^  taste ;  and, 
if  anything  like  poetry  appears  in  them,  it  is  at  rare  in- 
tervals. Benegasi  y  Luxan,  who,  in  1*743,  pub-  Benegwiy 
lished  a  volume  of  such  light  verses  as  were  i*tt»n. 
called  for  by  the  gay  society  in  which  he  lived,  wrote  iti  a 
simpler  style  than  Lobe,  though,  on  the  whole,  he  suc- 
ceeded no  better.  But,  except  these  two,  itnd  a  few  who 
imitated  them,  such  as  Alvarez,  de  Toledo  and  Antonio 
Munoz,  we  have  nothing  from  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the 
Bourbons  that  can  claim  notice  in  either  of  the  :forms  of 
poetry  we  have  thus  far  examined.** 

More  characteristic  than  either,  however,  were  two  col- 
lections of  verse,  written,  as  their  titles  profess,  by  the 
poets  of  most  note  at  the  time,  in  honor  of  the  king  and 
queen,  who,  in  1*122,  meeting  the  Host,  as  ^t  other  p<h 
was  passing  to  a  dying  man,  gave  their  own  ®™** 
carriage  to  the  priest  who  bore  it,  and  then,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  followed  reverently  on  foot. 
The  names  of  Zamq^  the  dramatist,  of  Diego  de  Torres, 
well  known  for  his  various  accomplishments  in  science 
^and  letters,  and  a  few  other  poets,  who  are  still. remem- 
bered, occur  in  the  first  collection ;  but,  in  general,  the 
obscurity  of  the  authors  who  contributed  to  it  is  such  as 
we  might  anticipate  from  reading  their  poetry  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  character  of  the  whole  shows  how  low 
was  the  culture  which  could  attribute  any  value  to  such 
publications.^ 

*o  "  Obras  Po^ticas  Lyricas,  por  el  Coro*  But  it  is  all  naught,  and  was  sometimes 

nel  D.  Eugenio  Gerardo  Lobd,"  Madrid,  suspected  to  be  so  even  at  the  pen^  when 

1738,   4to.  — "  Poesias  Lyricas,   y   Joco-  it  was  produced.    Thus,  Don  Francisco  de 

^  Serias,  su  Autor  D.  Joseph  Joachim  Bene-  la  Bua,  who   wrote  a -pamphlet  entitled 

y  i  gaai  y  Luxan,"  Madrid,  1743,  4to.  — Gab.  « Destierro  de  Pobres,  La  Poesia  mnerta,'* 

'  Alvarez  de  Toledo,   ut   ante.  —  Antonio  (Madrid,  1734,)  and  whose  taste  did  not 

Munoz, "  Aventuras  en  Verso  y  en  Prossa,"  prevent  him  from  praising  such  writers  as 

(«te,)  no  date,  but  licensed  1739,  and  "Mo-  Lobo  and  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  says  (p.  15)  of 

rir  viviendo  en  la  Aldea  y  vivir  muriendo  the  national  poetry   of  his  time,  that  he 

en   la  Corte"  (Madrid,  1737,  12mo)  j  a  entirely  despairs  of  it  because  « it  is  diffi- 

poor  tale   ridiculing   country   gentlemen,  cult  to  revive  a  body  that  has  been  dead  so 

who  sink  into  a  clownish  life  after  being  many  years."    He  advises,  therefore,  that 

,  bred  to  something  better.  —  One  lady  may  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  should  be  turned 

be  added  to  the  list,  —  Dona  Teresa  Guerra  only  to  what  is  useful,  and  it  seems  almost 

of  Cadiz,  —  who,  in  1725,  printed  a  small  as  if  his  advice  must  have  been  wise. 

volume  of  very  miserable  verse.  ^  "  Sagradas  Flares  del  Parnaso,  CoQ- 
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A  single  bright  spot  in  the  poetical  history  of  this  pe- 
riod is  only  the  more  remarkable  from  the  gloom  that  sur- 
rounds it.  It  is  a  satire  attributed  to  Herbaa,  a 
Herbas.  person  Otherwise  unknown,  who  disguised  him* 
self  under  the  name  of  Jorge  de  PitillaSi  and  printed  it 
in  a  literary  journal."  It  was  singularly  successful  £;>r  the 
time  when  it  appeared ;  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be 
noticed,  as  thifi  success  seems  not  to  have  inspired  any 
similar  attempt,  or  even  to  have  encouraged  its  author 
to  venture  again  before  the  public.     The  subject  he  chose 

■onanoias  Hetrlcas  de  la  bien  templada  bnaco  de  laa  Otwas  literariaa  de  J.  F.  di 

Lyra  de  Apolo,  que  4  la  rererente  Cat6Uca  Isla,"  (Madrid,  1790,  12ibo,)  as  if  it  vera 

Acolon  de  harer  ido  accompanando  sua  anquestionably  lala's.    It  first  appefured 

Magestades  el  Ssmo.  SaeramentQ  que  iba  i.  in  the  second  editioa  qf  the  sixth  yolume 

darse  por  Tlatioo  i  una  Eoferma  el  IMa  28  of  the  "  Diario  de  I09  Literalos  ; "  —  the 

de  Novembre,  1722,  cantaron  los  mejores  earliest  periodical  work  in  the  si^rit  of 

.Oisnes  de  JBapafia,"  4to.    I  glTe  the  title  modem  critioi8i»  that  was  published  in 

of  the  first  colMbtion  in  6iU,  as  an  indica-  Spain,  and  one  so  much  in  advance  of  the 

tion  of  the  bad  taste  of  its  contents.    Both  age  that  it  did  not  surviye  its  seeond  year, 

collections,  taken  together,  make  about  having  been  begun  in  1737,  and  gonooB 

200  pages,  and  contain  poems  by  about  one  year  and  nine  months,  till  it  made 

fifty  authors,  generally  in  the  worst  and  seven  small  volumes.    It  was  In  vain  that 

most  aflfected  style,  —  the  very  dregs  of  it  was  oountenanoed  by  the  king,  and 

Gongorism.    A  volume  entitled  "Sacra  y  d&vored  by  the  leading  persons  at  ooutL 

Humana  Lyra,  Poemas  de  Don  Gabriel  de  It  was  too  large  a  work ;  it  was  a  new 

Leon,"  (Madrid,  4to,  1734,)  is  fit  to  go  with  thing,  which  Spaniards  rarely  like  j  and  It 

the    "Sagradas   Flores,**   and  —  relating  was  severe  in  its  criticisms,  so  that  the 

largely  to  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  other  autiiora  of  the  time    generally  took  Vb% 

similar  suttjects — is  much  like  it  field  against  It,  and  broke  it  down. 

One  striking  proof  of  the  decay  and  Among  the  most  severe  assailants  of  the 
neglect  of  letters  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  "  Diario  "  was  Mayans  y  Sidbar,  who  waa 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Small  number  of  much  oflbnded  by  an  article  on  his  "  Ori- 
copies  printed,  of  books  that  might  be  genes  de  la  Lengua  Espaoola,"  and  re- 
reckoned  of  a  popular  character.  Thus,  plied  by  a  volume,  entitled  ^*  Conversacion 
In  the  address  of  the  Printer  to  the  Reader  sobre  el  Diario  de  los  literates  de  Espana ; 
prefixed  to  the  third  edition  of  the  "Cry-  la  publiod  D.  PlacidoTeranio,"  (Madrid, 
sella  de  Lidaceli,"  (1720,  see  ante,  p.  122,)  1737,)— not,  however,  written  with  the 
he  says:  "Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  gentle  summer-like  mildness  intended  to  be 
have  ^n  printed,  and  the  same  is  done  announced  in  his  pseudonyme.  Another  of 
with  ^er  books,  —  some  of  them  two  their  assailants  was  D.  Vicente  de  la  Ven- 
hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  others  one  tura  y  Tald^s,  who  attacked  it  in  hia 
hundred  or  two  hundred,  so  that  the  cu-  "  Triumvirate  de  Boma,"  (Madrid,  1738,) 
rious  may  not  fail  of  a  chance  to  read  the  Aprobaciones  to  which  are  very  long 
them."  But  if  there  were  so  few  buyers  and  as  bitter  as  the  work  itself.  And  yet 
and  readers  of  "  libros  de  entretenimiento,"  another  assailant  was  Anorbe  y  Gorregel, 
what  motive  was  there  for  writing  them  F  the  poor  playwright,  whose  absurd  re- 
in fact  and  in  truth,  they  were  not  written,  ligious  drama,  in  three  parts,  "  La  Tutora 

sa  The  "  S&tira  contra  los'  Malos  Escri-  de  la  Iglesla,"  they  had  reviewed,  (Tom. 

tores  de  su  Tiempo "  is  commonly  attrib-  IV.   p.    358,)  and  who   answered  in  the 

uted   to   Jos^    Qerardo  de  Herbas  j  but  preface   to  his  equally  absurd  Zarxuela, 

Tapia  (Civilisacion,  Tom.  IV.  p.  266)  says  "Jupiter  y  Danae,"  claiming  to  stand  on* 

it  was  written  by  Jos6  Gobo  de  la  Torre,  the  same  platform  with  Lope  de  Vega  and 

besides  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  "  Re-  Galderon,  —  as  if  he  had  the  least  right  to 
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WiiB  fortunate,  —  the  bad  writers  of  hie  age,  —  and  in 
discussing  it  he  has  spoken  out  boldly  and  manfully ; 
sometimes  calling  by  name  those  whom  he  ridicules, 
and  at  other  times  indicating  them  so  that  they  cannot 
be  mistaken.  His  chief  merits  are  the  ease  and  simpli- 
city 6f  his  style,  the  pungency  and  justness  of  his  satire, 
and  his  agreeable  imitations  of  the  old  mastefi^,  espe- 
cially Persius  and  Juvenal,  whom  he  further  resembled 
in  the  commendable  qualities  of  brevity  and  sententious- 
ness. 


be  there,  exeept  eo  ftur  as  he  followed  their 
extraraganoee  ekid  follies.  Bat  **Tra7, 
Blaoche,  and  Sweetheart  —  all  the  littU 
doss**  —barked  at  the  »I>iario*>  and  its 
editors  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and  so,  as  I 
hare  said,  it  failed  of  suocess.  Other 
periodical  works  appeared  aboat  the  same 
time,  such  as  the  ^  Mercnrio  **  by  Maner, 
NUb^s  *«  Diario  Onrioso,**  etc.  3  bat  they  too 
were  little  enoeonged. 


To  the  same  period  with  the  Batire  of 
Pitillas  and  the  *•  Diario  de  los  Literaios,** 
belongs  the  poem  on  **  Deacalion,**  by 
Alonso  Verdngo  de  Castilla,  Count  of  Tor^ 
repalma.  It  is  an  imitation  of  Ovid,  in 
about  sixty  octave  stansas,  somewhat  re 
markable  ftnr  its  Tersifloation.  Bat  in. 
a  better  period  it  would  not  be  no- 
ticed. 


CHAPTEE    II. 


MARQUIS  OF  BAN  PBBLIPB.  —  IHFLITSirCB  OF  FBANCB  OK  SPHTZSH 
LITBRATUBJS.  —  LUZAH.  —  HIS  PREDBCSB80B8  AND  HIS  DOCTBnTBB. 
—  LOW  8TATB  OF  ALL  INTBLLBCTUAL  OULTUHB  IN  SPAIN.  — > 
FBTJO<$. 

One  historical  work  of  some  consequence  belongs  eii- 
tirely  to  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  —  the  Commenta- 
ries on  the  War  of  the  Succession,  and  the  history  of  the 
Harquesde  country  fpom  ItOl  to  1726,  by  the  Marquis  of 
teA  PheUpe.  g^u  Phelipc.  Its  author,  a  gentleman  of  Span* 
ish  descent,  was  bom  in  Sardinia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  early  filled  several  offices  of 
consequence  under  the  government  of  Spain  ;  but,  when 
his  native  island  was  conquered  by  the  Austrian  pu-ty, 
he  remained  faithful  to  the  French  family,  under  whom 
he  had  thus  far  served,  and  made  his  escs^  to  Madrid. 
There  Philip  the  Fifth  received  him  with  great  favor. 
He  was  created  Marquis  of  San  Phelipe,  — a  title  chosen 
by  himself  in  compliment  to  the  king,  —  and,  besides 
being  much  employed  during  the  war  in  military  affairs, 
he  was  sent  afterwards  as  ambassador,  first  to  Genoa, 
and  then  to  the  Hague,  where  he  died,  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1726.. 

In  his  youth  the  Marquis  of  San  Phelipe  had  been 
educated  with  care,  and  therefore,  during  the  active  por- 
tions of  his  life,  found  an  agreeable  resource  in  intellect- 
ual occupations.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  octave  stanzas  on 
the  story  in  the  "  Book  of  Tobit,"  which  was  printed  in 
1709,  and  a  history  of  "  The  Hebrew  Monarchy,''  taken 
from  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  which  did  not  appear  till 
1727,  the  year  after  his  death.     But  his  chief  work  was 
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on  the  War  of  the  Succession.  The  great  interest  he 
took  in  the  Bourbon  cause  induced  him  to  write  it,  and 
the  position  he  had  occupied  in  the  affairs  of  his  time 
gave  him  ample  materials,  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
others  less  favored.  He  called  it  ''  Commentaries  on  the 
War  of  Spain,  and  History  of  its  King,  Philip  the  Fifth, 
the  Courageous,  from  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  to 
the  Year  1725  ; ''  but,  although  the  compliment  to  his 
sovereign  implied  on  the  title-page  is  faithfully  carried 
through  the  whole  narrative,  the  book  was  not  published 
without  diflSculty.  The  first  volume,  in  folio,  after  being 
printed  at  Madrid,  was  suppressed  by  order  of  the  king, 
out  of  regard  to  the  honor  of  certain  Spanish  families  that 
show  to  little  advantage  in  the  troublesome  times  it  re- 
cords ;  so  that  the  earliest  complete  edition  appeared  at 
Qenoa  without  date,  but  probably  in  1729. 

It  is  a  spirited  book,  earnest  in  the  cause  of  Castile 
against  Catalonia ;  but  still,  notwithstanding  its  partisan 
character,  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  contemporary 
accounts  of  the  events  to  which  it  relates  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing it  has  a  good  deal  of  the  lively  air  of  Die  French 
memoirs,  then  so  much  in  fashion,  it  is  strongly  marked 
with  the  old  Spanish  feelings  of  religion  and  loyalty,  — 
feelings  which  this  very  book  proves  to  have  partly  sur- 
vived the  general  decay  of  the  nationcd  character  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  convulsions  that  had 
shaken  it  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth.  In  style  it  is 
not  perfectly  pure.  Perhaps  tokens  of  its  author's  Sar- 
dinian education  are  seen  in  his  choice  of  words ;  and 
certainly  his  pointed  epigrammatic  phrases  and  sentences 
often  show,  that  he  leaned  to  the  rhetorical  doctrines  of 
Gracian,  of  whom,  in  his  narrative  poem,  we  see  that  he 
had  once  been  a  thorough  disciple.  But  the  Commenta- 
ries are,  after  all,  a  pleasant  book,  and  abound  in  details, 
given  with  much  modesty  where  their  author  is  personally 
concerned,  and  with  a  picturesqueness  which  belongs  only 
to  the'  narrative  of  one  who  has  been  an  actor  in  the 
scenes  he  describes.^ 

X  ^  Los  Dob  Tobias,  su  Vida  esorito  en    Harqoes  de  San  Phelipe,"  etc.,  4to,  yp^ 
OetoTfls,  por  D.  VIoeate  BsMllar  j  Buraa,    178,  without  dafes^  but  Ucensod  1709l  — 
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But  when  we  speak  of  Spanish  literature  in  the  reiga 
French  in-  ^^  Philip  the  Fifth,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
flaenoM.  influence  of  Prance  was  gradually  becoming  felt 
in  all  the  culture  of  the  country.  The  mass  of  the  peo> 
pie,  it  is  true,  either  took  no  cognizance  of  the  coming 
change,  or  resisted  it ;  and  the  new  government  willingly 
avoided  whatever  might  seem  to  offend  or  undervalue 
the  old  Gastilian  spirit.  But  Paris  was  then,  ^s  it  had 
long  been,  the  most  refined  capital  in  Europe;  and  the 
courts  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth^ 
necessarily  in  intimate  relations  with  that  of  Philip  the 
Fifth,  could  not  fail  to  carry  to  Madrid  a  tone  which  was 
already  spreading  of  itself  into  Germany  and  the  extreme 
North. 

French,  in  fact,  soon  began  to  be  spoken  in  the  elegant 
society  of  the  capital  and  the  court ;  —  a  thing  before 
unknown  in  Spain,  though  French  princesses  had  more 
i^an  once  sat  on  the  Spanish  throne.  But  now  it  was  a 
compliment  to  the  reigning  monarch  himself,  and  courtiers 
strove  to  indulge  in  it.  PitiHas,  under  pretence  of  laugb* 
ing  at  himself  for  following  the  fashion,  ridicules  the 
awkwardness  of  those  who  did  so,  when  he  says, 

And  French  I  talk ;  at  least  enongh  to  know 
That  neither  I  nor  other  men  more  shrewd 
Can  comprehend  my  words,  though  still  endued 

With  power  to  raise  mj  heavy  Spanish  doogh. 

And  Father  Isla  makes  himself  merry  with  the  idea  of 
a  man  who  fancies  he  has  married  an  Andalusian  or  Cas- 

"MonarchiaHebrea,*' Madrid,  1727, 2  torn.,  urtist  who  was  bom  in  1653,  and  died  in 

4to,  Bn  Haya,  1745,  4  torn.,  12mo.    Few  1726.    It  is  in  two  yolnmes  folio  ;  the  last 

books  an  more  dull. — **  Oomentarios  de  la  being  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  fuita». 

Ouerra  4e  Espana  hasta  el  Ano  1725,"  tically  entitted    "  El   Hoseo   Pictorico  7 

Genoa,  no  date,  2  torn.,  4to.    Of  the  last  Escala  Optica,"  beginning  with  an  account 

there  is  a  poor  continuation,  bringing  the  of  Painting  as  an  Art,  and  ending  with 

histoiy  down  to  1742,  entiUed,  "  Continnap*  I^ives  of  the  Spanish  Painters.    An  ample 

cion  &  los  Comentarios,  ec.,  por  D.  Joseph  aocoont  <d  the  author  and  of  his  work 

del  Gampo  Baso,"    Madrid,  1756  >  68,  2  may  be  found  in  OeaA  Bennndes,  (Difldo- 

tom.,  4to.  nario,  1800,  Tom.  lY.  pp.  29-41,)  and  a 

An  important  work  for  the  history  of  still  better  one  in  Stirling  (Artists  of  Spain, 

Spanish  Painting  appeared  in  1715-1726,  1648,  Vol.  IIL  pp.  1120-1134).  *  Gean,  in 

which  would  be  Ailly  noticed  here  if  it  his  Prologo,  speaks  tenderly  of  Palomino's 

were  not  so  ill-written,  but  which,  even  bad  taste,  remembering,  no  doubt,  how 

such  as  it  is,  should  not  be  entirely  passed  much  he  owed  to  his  dilig>enoe.    Mr.  Stir 

over.    It  is  by  Acisclo  Antonio  Palomino  ling,  too,  griboefiilly  acknowledges  his  obU> 

7  Telasco,  "the  Tasarl  of  Spain," ~ an  gationa. 
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tBiflin  wife,  and  finds  out  that  she  proves  little  better  than 
a  Erenchwoman  after  all.^ 

Translations  from  the  French  followed  this  state  of 
things  ;  and,  at  last,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
formally  into  Spain  a  poetical  system  founded  on  the 
critical  doctrines  prevalent  in  France.     Its  author,  Ig- 
•nacio  de  Luzan,  a  gentleman  of  Aragon,  was  , 

born  in  1*702 ;  and,  while  still  a  child,  went  to  ^"""^ 
Italy  and  received  a  learned  education  in  the  schools  of 
Milan,  Palermo,  and  Naples ;  remaining  abroad  eighteen 
years,  and  enjoying  the  society  of  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  Italian  poets  of  the  time,  among  whom 
were  Ma£fei  and  Metastasio^  At  last,  in  1733,  he  re- 
turned to  Spain,  a  well-bred  scholar,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  scholarship  then  prevalent  in  Italy,  and  with 
a  singular  facility  in  writing  and  speaking  French  and 
Italian. 

His  personal  affairs  and  his  native  modesty  kept  him 
for  some  time  in  retirement  on  the  estates  of  his  family 
in  Aragon.  But,  in  the  condition  to  which  Spanish  lit- 
erature was  then  reduced,  a  man  of  so  many  accomplish- 
ments could  hardly  fail,  in  any  position,  to  make  his  influ- 
ence felt.  That  of  Luzan  soon  became  perceptible,  be- 
cause he  loved  to  write,  and  wrote  a  great  deal.  In  Italy 
and  Sicily  he  had  published,  not  only  Italian  poetry  of  his 
own,  but  French.  In  his  native  language  and  at  home, 
he  naturally  went  further.  He  translated  from  Anacreoa> 
Sappho,  and  Mus»us ;  he  fitted  dramas  of  Maffei,  La 
Ghauss^e,  and  Metastasio  to  the  Spanish  stage ;  and  he 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  short  poems,  and  one 
original  drama,  "  Virtue  Honored,"  which  was  privately 
represented  in  Saragossa. 

Whatever  he  did  was  well  received,  but  little  of  it  was 
published  at  the  time,  and  not  much  has  appeared  since. 
His  *'  Odes  tn  the  Conquest  of  Oran  ''  were  particularly 

*  PitillaB,  SAtira.    Isla,  A  loe  qae,  do-  aathor,  is  receivliig  tmtlrlcal  a^vloe  as  to 

generando  del-  CarAoter  Espanol,  afectan  his  course,  he  Is  told :  "  The  newest  fash* 

ser  Estrangeroa.    Bebuaco,  p.  178.    The  ion  Is  always  the  best    Write,  then,  in  tba 

fashion  continued  mora  or  less  throngh  the  fashionable  style,  —  that  is,  the  FrenehJ" 

whole  period.    In   1789,  when  a  young  Carta    de    ParaooeUos,     Madrid,.  1789, 

man,  who  is  in  danger  of  becoming  an  p.  80. 
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admired  bj  hifl  friends,  and,  thongfa  somevdiat  cold,  may 
still  be  read  witb  pleasure .  Tbese  and  other  compoei* 
tions  made  him  known  to  the  goyemment-at  Madrid,  and 
procured  for  him,  in  1747,  the  appointment- of  Secretary 
to  the  Spanish  Embassy  at  Paris.  There  he  remaimed 
three  years,  and,  •  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  tha 
ambassador,  acted,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time,  as  tiie* 
only  representative  of  his  country  at  ike  French  court* 
On  his  return  home,  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidenco 
of  the  king ;  and  when  he  died  suddenly,  in  1754,  he  waa 
in  great  favor,  and  about  to  receive  a  place  of  more  con*- 
sequenoe  than  any  he  had  yet  held.* 

The  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  those  of  his  own 
education,  position,  and  tastes,  opened  to  Luzan,  as  a 
critic,  a  career  of  almost  assured  success.  Everything 
was  so  enfeebled  and  degraded,  that  it  could  offer  no  ef^ 
fectual  resistance  to  what  he  might  teach.  The  pqlitical 
importance  of  his  country  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  been  crushed.  Its  moral  dignity  was  impaired.  Its 
school  of  poetry  had  disappeared.  The  old  system  of 
things  in  Spain,  so  far  as  general  culture  was  concerned, 
had  passed  away,  no  le^  than  the  Austrian  dynasty,  with 
which  it  had  come  in  ;  and  no  attempt  deserving  the  name 
had  yet  been  made  to  determine  what  should  be  the  intel^ 
lectual  character  of  the  system  that  should  follow  it.  A 
small  effort,  under  such  circumstances,  would  go  f^r 
towards  imparting  a  decisive  movement ;  and,  in  literary 
taste  and  criticism,  Luzan  was  certainly  well  fitted  to 
give  the  guiding  impulse.  He  had  been  educated  with 
great  thoroughness  in  the  principles  of  the  classical 
Fr^ich  school,  and  he  possessed  all  the  learning  neces- 
sary to  make  known  and  support  its  peculiar  doctrines* 
In  1728,  he  had  offered  to  the  Academy  at  Palermo,  of 

*  LatasM,  Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  V.  p.  12,  occasion  (Madrid,  folig^^  and  the  similar 

and  Preface  to  the  edition  of  Lusan's  Po-  poems  recited  by  him  at  a  distribution  of 

itica,  by  his  son,  17S9.    His  poetry  has  prizes  by  the  same  Academy^^  in  1764,  and 

never  been  collected  and  published,  but  published  in  their  "  Relaoion,"  etc.,  (M»> 

portions  of  it  are  found  in  Sedano,  Qu1n«  drid,  folio,  pp.  61  -  61,)  piDre  rather  tha 

tana,  etc.    The  octaves  he  recited  at  the  dignity  of  his  social  position  than  anything 

opening  of  the  Academy  of  fine  Arts,  in  else.    Latassa  gives  a  long  acooont  of  hfa- 

1762,  and  published  at  p.  21  of  the  "  Aber-  unpublished  works, 
tnra  S<demne/*  etc.,  printed  in  honor  of  the 
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wtAch  he  was  a  member,  six  critical  diBcrassiona  on  pa- 
etry,  written  in  Italian ;  so  that,  when  he  returned  to 
Spain,  he  had  only  to  take  these  papers  and  work  them 
into  a  formal  treatise,  suited  to  what  he  deemed  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  country.  He  did  ao  ;  —  and  the 
result  was  his  ''Art  of  Poetry,^'  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  Itdt. 

The  attempt  Was  by  no  means  a  new  one.  The  rules 
«nd  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  in  matters  of  taste  s„,y  ^^^ 
and  rhetoric,  had  frequently  before  been  an-  ^^^  *• 
nounced  and  d^ended  in  Spain.  Even  Enzina,  eky. 
the  oldest  of  those  who  regarded  Castilian  poetry  as  an 
art,  was  not  ignorant  of  Quintilian  and  Cicero,  though,  in 
his  short  treatise,  whit^  shows  more  good  sense  and  good 
taste  than  can  be  claimed  from  the  age,  he  takes  substan- 
tially the  same  view  of  his  subject  that  Don  Enrique 
de  Yillena  and  Ihe  Proyen9als  had  taken  before  Inm,  — 
considering  all  poetry  cfaiefiy  with  reference  to  its  me- 
idianical  forms.^  Bengifo,  a  teacher  of  grBxamea  and 
riietoric,  whose  ''Spanish  Art  of  Poetry"  dates  from 
15^2,  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  tiie  structore  of 
the  verse  and  the  technical  forms  known  both  to  the  elder 
Castilian  style  of  composition  and  to  the  Italian  intro- 
duced by  BoscMi ;  —  a  curious  discussion,  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  ancients  is  by  no  means  forgotten,  but 
one  whose  chief  value  consists  in  what  it  contains  relat- 
ing to  the  national  school  and  its  peculiar  measures.^ 

Alonso  Lopez,  commonly  called  El  Pinciano,  — the 
same  person  who  wrote  the  dull  epic  on  Pelayo,  —  went 
further,  and  in  1596  published  his  "  Ancient  Poetical  Phi- 
losophy,'' in  which,  under  the  disguise  of  a  friendly  cor- 
respondence, he  gives,  with  much  learning  and  some  acute- 
ness,  his  own  views  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  ancient 
masters  on  all  the  modes  of  poetical  composition."    Cas- 

«  It  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Bniioa's  eonteini  b  DicUonary  of  Rhjmea,  which 

CMMioaeni,  1496,  folio,  and  I  suppose  to  Moratin  the  Tonnger,  in  hie  "  Derrota  de 

the  other  editloM )   and  fills  nine  short  los  Pedantes,"  (1789,  p.  42,)  intifloates  was 

diapters.  an  important  resource  for  the  poets  of  his 

B  ^'Arte   Po^tica   Espaoola,   su   Autor  time. 

Juan  Dias  Bengifo,"  Salamanca,  1692,  4to,  •  "Philosophfa    Antigua    Poitica    del 

enlarged,  but  not  improved,  in  the  editions  Doctor   Alonso   Lopes   mnclano,   MMioo 

of  1700,  1737,  ete.,  by  Joseph  Vioens.    It  Cesareo,"  Madrid,  1696, 4to. 
VOL.  III.                      12 
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cales  followed  him,  in  1616,  with  a  series  of  dialogues, 
somewhat  more  familiar  than  the  grave  letters  of  Lopes, 
and  resting  more  on  the  doctrines  of  Horace,  whose 
epistle  to  the  Pisos  he  afterwards  published,  with  a  well- 
written  Latin  commentary.^  Salas,  on  the  oonti*ary,  in 
his  *'  New  Idea  of  Ancient  Tragedy,"  which  appeared  in 
1633,  followed  Aristotle  rather  than  any  other  authority, 
*and  illustrated  his  discussion  —  which  is  the  ablest  in 
Spanish  literature  on  the  side  it  sustains  —  by  a  transla- 
tion of  the  **  TrojansB  "  of  Seneca,  and  an  address  of  the 
theatre  of  all  ages  to  its  various  audiences.^ 

All  these  works,  however,  and  three  or  four  others  of 
less  consequence,  assumed,  so  far  as  they  attempted  to 
lay  their  foundations  in  philosophy,  to  be  built  on  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Aristotle  or  the  Eoman  rhetoriciaas.* 
In  this  they  committed  a  serious  error.  Ancient  rhet- 
oric can*  be  applied,  in  all  its  strictness,  to  no  modem 
poetry,  and  least  of  all  to  the  poetry  of  Spain.  The 
school  of  Lope  de  Vega,  therefore,  passed  over  them  like 
an  irresistible  flood,  leaving  behind  it  hardly  a  trace  of 
the  dikes  and  dams  that  had  been  raised  to  oppose  its 
progress.  But  Luzan  took  a  different  ground.  His  more 
'  immediate  predecessors  had  been  Gracian,  who  defended 
the  Gongorism  of  the  preceding  period,  and  Artiga,  who, 
in  a  long  treatise  "  On  Spanish  Eloquence,'^  written  in 
the  ballad  measure,  had  seemed  willing  to  encourage  all 
the  bad  taste  that  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.^^ 


f  **  Tablas  Po^ticas  del  Lloenciado  Tran-  pablisfaed  in  the  works  of  Lute  Oanrfno, 

oisoo  Casoales,"  1616.    An  edition  of  Ma-  1611,  and  seyeral  of  the  epistles  of  Chrls- 

drid,  1779,  8to,    contains  a  Life  of  the  toval  de  Mesa,  1618,  might  be  added  ;  bat 

aathorbylMayansy  Siscar.  Casoales  is  pre-  the  last  are  of  little  eonseqaenoe,  and  Ihe 

sumptuous  enough  to  re-arrange  Horace*s  tract  of  OanriUo  is  in  veiy  bad  taste. 
**  Ars  Poetica "  in  what  he  regards  as  a       lo  Gracian  has  been  noticed  in  this  toI- 

better  order.  ume  (p.  i22).    The  "  Epitome  de  la  Xlo- 

8  "  Nueva  Idea  de  la  Tragcdla  Antigua,  quencia  Espanola,  por  D.  Francisco  Jo- 

6  niustracion  Ultima  al  libro  Singular  de  seph  Artiga,  olim  Artieda,"  was  Uoensed 

Po6ticade  Arist6teles,  por  Don  Jusepe  Ant.  in  1726,  and  contains  above  tliirteen  thou- 

Gon9aIeft  de  Balas,"  Madrid,  1633,  4to.  sand  lines  \  -^  a  truly  ridiculous  book,  baft 

•  Of  the  treatise  of  Argote  de  Molina,  of  some  consequence  as  showing  the  taste 

prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  "  Conde  Lu-  of  the  age,  especially  In  VfOttf,  oratory, 

eanor,"  1576,  and  of  the  poem  of  Cueva,  I  A  still  more  ridiculoos    treatiM,    bat   a 

have  spoken  (ante,  1. 467,  m.  62).  A  small  shorter  one,  on  Logic   and  Natural  Phi 

tract,  called  "  Libro  de  Erudicion  Poetica,"  losophy,  followed  in  1768.    It  was  written 
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Liizan  took  no  notice  of  either  of  them.  He  followed 
the  poetical  system  of  Boileau  and  Lebossu,  not,  ThePo^tica 
indeed,  forgetting  the  masters  of  antiquity,  but  <>'  ^^««»- 
everywhere  accommodating  his  doctrines  to  the  demands 
of  modem  poetry,  as  Muratori  had  done  just  before  him, 
and  enforcing  them  by  the  example  of  the  French  school, 
then  of  more  authority  than  any  other  in  Europe."  His 
object,  as  he  afterwards  explained  it,  was  ''to  bring 
Spanish  poetry  under  the  control  of  those  precepts  which  ^' 
are  observed  among  polished  nations  ;  "  and  his  work  is 
arranged  with  judgment  to  effect  his  purpose.  The  first 
book  treats  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  poetry,  and  the 
second,  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  poetry  brings  with 
it.  These  two  books  constitute  one  half  of  the  work, 
and  having  said  in  them  whatever  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  say  of  the  less  important  divisions  of  the  art,  —  such 
as  lyric  poetry>  satire,  and  pastorals,  —  he  devotes  the 
two  remaining  books  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the  drama 
and  of  epic  poetry,  —  the  forms  in  which  Spanish  genius 
had  long  been  more  ambitious  of  excellence  than  in  any 
other.  A  strict  method  reigns  through  the  whole ;  and  the 
style,  if  less  rich  than  is  found  in  the  older  prose-writers, 
and  less  so  than  the  genius  of  the  language  demands,  is 
clear,  simple,  and  effective.  In  explaining  and  defending 
his  system  of  opinions,  Luzan  shows  judgment,  and  a  tem- 
perate philosophy  ;  and  his  abundant  illustrations,  drawn  « 
not  only  from  the  Castilian,  the  French,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Latin,  but  from  the  Italian  and  the  Portuguese, 
are  selected  with  excellent  taste,  and  applied  skilfully 
to  strengthen  his  general  argument  and  design.  For 
its  purpose,  a  better  treatise  could  hardly  have  been 
produced. 

The  effect  was  immediate  and  great.     It  seemed  to 
offer  a  remedy  for  the  bad  taste  which  had  accompanied, 

tn  popular —I  might  say  Tolgar  ^  segai-  him  (Mr.  White)  materially  In  learfttng  to 

dillaa,  by  a  lady,  Dona  Maria  de  Caropore-  read  the  Italian  one.    But  Ijiuan  has  not 

dondo,  and  is  called  "  Tratado  FhiloBophi-  in  &ct  copied  from  Maratori  with  the  qn- 

Poetico,'*  18mo,  pp.  128.  Justifiable  freedom  this   remark   implies, 

11  Blanco  White  (Life  by  Thorn,  X845,  though  he  lias  adopted  Muratori^s  general 

8to,  Vol.  I.  p.  21)  says  Luxan  borrowed  so  system,  with  abundant   aolnowlcdglQWl 

freely  fiNnn  Muratori,  "'  Delia  PerfBtta  Po-  aud  refsreQces, 
esia,"  that  the  Spanish  treatise   helped 
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and  in  no  email  degree  hastened,  the  decline  of  the  na- 
tional literature  from  the  time  of  Gdngora.  It  was  seissed 
on,  therefore,  with  eagerness,  as  the  book  that  w€» 
wanted  ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  that  the  literature 
of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which  it  held  up  as 
the  model  literature  of  Christendom,  was  then  regarded 
throughout  Europe  with  almost  unmingled  admiration, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  "  Po^tioa ''  of  Lu- 
zan  exercised,  from  its  first  appearance,  a  controlling 
authority  over  opinions  at  the  court  of  Spain, 'and  ois^r 
the  few  writers  of  reputation  then  to  be  found  in  the 
country." 

Something  more,  however,  than  a  reformation  in  taste 
was  wanted  in  Spain  before  a  sufficient  foundalion  could 
be  laid  for  advancement  in  elegant  literature.  The  com- 
monest forms  of  truth  had  been  so  long  excluded  fhmi 
the  country,  that  the  human  mind  there  seemed 
SpanLh^ccQ-  to  havo  piucd  away,  and  to  have  become  dwarfed 
*^*  for  want  of  its  appropriate  nourishment.     All 

the  great  sciences,  both  moral  and  physical,  that  had 
been  for  a  hundred  years  advancing  with  an  accelerated 
speed  everywhere  else  throughout  Europe,  had  been  una- 
ble to  force  their  Way  through  the  jealous  guard  which 
ecclesiastical  and  political  despotism  had  joined  to  keep 
for  ever  watching  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  From  the 
days  of  the  Oomuneros  and  the  Reformation  of  Luther, 
when  religious  sects  began  to  discuss  the  authority  of 
princes  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  when  the  pun- 
ishment of  opinion  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  Span- 
ish state,  everything  in  the  shape  of  instruction  that  was 
not  approved  by  the  Church  was  treated  as  dangerous. 
At  the  universities,  which  from  their  foundation  had  been 

u  The  first  edition  of  the  ''  Poitica  "  of  VII.,  1738)  *,  bat,  as  one  of  the  reviewera, 

Luzan  was  printed  in  folio  at  daragossa,  Juan  de  Iriarte,  who  wrote  the  latter  part 

in  1737,  with  long  and  extraordinary  cer^  of  the  article,  made  a  flaw  exceptions  to 

tificates  of  approbation  by  Navarro  and  his  general  commeadatloos,  Ltuan,  who 

Gallinero,    two  of  the   author's   friends,  was  more  sens! tive  than  he  needed  to  be, 

The  second  edition,  materially  improved  replied  in  a  small  bitter  tract,  under  the 

by    additions   ft'om    the   manuscripts  of  name   of  Ifiigo   de    Lannxa,   Pamplona, 

Luzan,    after  his  death,  was  printed   at  [1740,]  12mo,  pp.  144,  with  cnmbroas  and 

Madrid,  In  2  tom.,  Sro,  in  1789.    When  the  learned  notes  by  Colmenares,  to  whom  the 

first  edition  appeared,  it  was  much  praised  tract  is  dedicated, 
in  the  "Diario  de  los  Literates"  (Tom. 
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entirely  ecclesiastical  corporationB,  and  were  used  con- 
Btantly  to  build  up  ecclesiastical  influ^ices,  no  elegant 
learning  was  fostered,  and  very  little  tolerated,  except 
such  as  fornished  means  to  form  scholastic  Churchmen 
and  faithful  Catholics  ;  the  physical  and  exact  sciences 
were  carefully  excluded  and  forbidden,  except  so  far  as 
they  could  be  taught  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  ;  and, 
as  Jovellanos  said  boldly  in  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to 
Charles  the  Fourth,  "even  medicine  and  jurisprudence 
would  Have  been  neglected,  if  the  instincts  of  men  had 
permitted  them^  to  forget  i^e  means  by  which  life  and 
property  are  protected.'' " 

The  Spanish  universities,  in  fact,  still  taught  from  the 
same  books  they  had  used  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes,  and  by  the :  same  methods.  The  scholastic  Degraded 
philosophy  was  still  regarded  as  the  highest  J^j^Jf*^ 
^m  of  merely  intellectual  culture.  Diego  de  M«e8. 
Torres,  afterwards  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  the 
physical  sciences,  —  a  man  born  and  educated  at  Sala- 
manca in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  —  says,  that,  after 
he  had  been  five  years  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity there,  it  was  by  accident  he  learned  the  existence 
of  the  mathematical  sciences."  And,  fifty  years  later, 
Blanco  White  declares,  that,  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
be  should  have  completed  his  studies  in  theology  at  the 
University  of  Seville  without  so  much  as  hearing  of  ele- 
gant literature,  if  he  had  not  chanced  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  person  who  introduced  him  to  a  partial 
knowledge  of  Spanish  poetry." 

Thus  &r,  therefore,  the  old  system  of  things  was  tri- 
umphant, and  the  common  forms  of  advancing  knowledge 

18  Cean  Bermadex,  Memoriaa  de  Jorella-  and  prepared  a  long  memorial  to  the  king, 

1108,  Madrid,  1814, 12mo,  cap.  x.  p.  ^1.  entitled  "  For  la  Libertad  de  la  Literatura 

14  Vida,  Ascendencia,  etc.,  del  Doctor  Eapanola,"  exposing  the  low  state  of  Uiings 

Diego  de  Torres  VUlaroel,  Madrid,  1789,  in  the  great  universities  of  the  country. 

4to  •,  —  an  autobiography,  written  in  the  This  was  In  1769.    In  1771  some  reform 

worst  taste  of  the  time,  i.  e.  about  1743.  was  begun,  and  in  1778,  notwithstanding 

He  says  of  a  treatise  on  the  Sphere,  by  the  severe  resistance  of  the  colleges,  chaifges 

Padre  Clavio  :  "  Creo  que  fne  la  primera  were  effected,  which,  however,  for  a  long 

nottda  que  habia  Uegado  &  mis  oidos  de  time,  were  little  effective.    See  the  Span- 

qne   habia  ciencias    matemiticas   en  el  ish  Translation  of  this  HiBtory,  Tom.  lY 

mundo."  (p.  84.)    The  learned  Bayer  took  p.  399. 
aa  interest  in  the  movement  for  reform,       u  JDoblado's  Letters,  1822,  p.  113. 
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were,  to  an  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  degree, 
kept  out  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  errors,  fol- 
lies, and  absurdities  sprang  up  and  abounded, 
•Ste^pop-  just  as  surely  as  darkness  follows  the  exclusion 
ttiaroiutur«.  ^f  ijght.  Fow  pcrsous  in  Spain  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  so  well  informed  as  not  to 
believe  iu  astrology,  and  fewer  still  doubted  the  disas- 
trous influence  of  comets  and  eclipses."  The  system  of 
Copernicus  was  not  only  discouraged,  but  forbidden  to  be 
taught,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  Scripture. 
The  philosophy  of  Bacon,  with  all  the  consequences  that 
had  followed  it,  was  unknown.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  true; 
that  the  healing  waters  of  knowledge  had  been  rolled 
backward  to  their  fountain,  but  no  spirit  of  power  had 
descended  to  trouble  them,  and  they  had  now  been  kept 
stagnant  till  life  was  no  longer  in  them,  and  life  could 
no  longer  be  supported  by  them.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
faculties  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  in  the  better  sense 
of  these  words,  were  either  about  to  be  entirely  lost  in 
Spain,  or  to  be  partly  preserved  only  in  a  few  scat- 
tered  individuals,  who,  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  that  oppressed  them,  would  be  prevented  from 
diffusing  even  the  imperfect  light  that  they  themselves 
enjoyed. 

But  it  could  not  be  so.  The  human  mind  cannot  be 
permanently  imprisoned  ;  and  it  is  an  obvious  proof  of 
this  consoling  fact,  that  the  intellectual  emancipation  of 
Spain  was  begun  by  a  man  of  no  extraordinary  gifts,  and 
one  whose  position  gave  him  no  extraordinary  advantages 
for  the  undertaking  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  —  the 
quiet  monk,  Benito  Peyjotf.  He  was  born  in 
1676,  the  eldest  son  of  respectable  parents  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Spain,  who,  contrary  to  the  opin- 
ions of  their  time,  did  not  think  the  law  of  primogeniture 
required  them  to  devote  their  first-bom  wholly  to  the 
duty  of  sustaining  the  honors  of  his  family,  and  enjoy- 

u  In  1666,  in  the  official  relation  of  the  is  given  at  the  aide  of  an  equally  detailed 

eeremooieB  at  the  intennent  of  Philip  IV.  aoeoant  of  that  BM>narch*fl  Kradiial  decay, 

the  pteoeding  year,  we  have  a  detailed  firom  16A0,  by  diaeaae.    Mobforte,  Honnw 

aoooont  of  the  comet  of  1664,  as  haying  a  FeUpe  IV.,  Madrid,  4to,  1666,  ff.  19-23. 
announced  that  monarch's  death  $  but  It 
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ing  the  income  of  the  estates  he  was  to  inherit.".  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  his  destination  to  the  Church  was 
determined  upon';  but  he  loved  study  of  all  kinds,  and 
Implied  himself,  not  only  to  theology,  but  to  the  physical 
sciences  and  to  medicine,  so  far  as  means  were  allowed 
him  in  the  low  state  to  which  all  intellectual  culture 
was  then  sunk.  As  early  as  1111,  he  established  him- 
self in  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Oviedo,  and  lived  there 
forty-seven  years  in  as  strict  a  retirement  as  his  duties 
permitted,  occupied  only  with  his  studies,  and  relying 
almost  entirely  on  the  press  as  the  means  of  enlightening 
his  countrymen. 

His  personal  character  and  resources,  in  some  respects, 
fitted  him  well  for  the  great  task  he  had  undertaken.  He 
was  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  therefore  felt  no  disposition  to 
interfere  even  with  abuses  that  were  protected  by  the  au- 
thority of  his  Church  ;  a  circumstance  without  which  he 
would  certainly  have  been  stopped  at  the  very  threshold 
of  his  enterprise.  His  mind  was  strong  and  patient  of 
labor ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  his  researches  were  re- 
strained by  the  embarrassments  of  his  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion, he  had,  on  the  other,  obtained,  what  few  Spaniards 
then  enjoyed,  the  means  of  knowing  much  of  what  had 
been  done  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  even  in  England,  for. 
the  advancement  of  science  during  the  century  preceding 
that  in  which  he  was  educated.  Above  all,  he  was 
honest,  and  scrupulously  devoted  to  his  work.  But,  as' 
he  advanced,  he  was  shocked  to  find  how  wide  a  gulf* 
separated  his  own  country  fi*om  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Truth,  he  saw,  had,  on  many  important  subjects,  been 
BO  completely  excluded  from  Spain,  that  its  very  exist- 
ence was  hardly  suspected ;  and  that,  while  Cervantes 
and  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  -and  Quevedo,  had  been  riot- 
ing unrestrained  in  the  world  of  imagination,  the  solemn 
world  of  reality  —  the  world  of  moral  and  physical 
truth  —  had  been  as  much  closed  against  inquiry  as  if 
his  country  had  been  no  part  of  civilized  Europe. 

If  FeyjoiS  offers,  in  his  "  Testro  Critico,*'  memory,  aa  a  man  of  inteUeotoal  aooom- 
(Stm.  IV.  DiBOit  xir.  §  86,  ed.  1760,  pp.  pUshmente  and  oi  great  GhrisUan  yir^ 
412, 413,)  a  gracefiil  trUnite  to  Us  tether's    tnes. 
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At  times  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  conceraing  the 
result  of  his  labors  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  courage  did 
not  fail  him.  He  was  not,  indeed,  a  man  of  genius.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  invent  new  systems  of  metaphysics  or 
philosophy.  But  he  was  a  learned  man,  with  a  cautious 
judgment,  somewhat  obscured,  but  not  really  impaired^ 
by  religious  prejudices,  from  which  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  emancipate  himself;  he  was  a  man  who 
understood  the  real  importance  of  the  labors  of  Galileo', 
Bacon,  and  Newton,  of  Leibnitz,  Pascal,  and  Gassendi ; 
and,  what  was  of  vastly  more  consequence,  he  was  de- 
termined that  his  own  countrymen  should  no  longer 
remain  ignorant  of  the  advancement  already  made  by 
the  rest  of  Christendom  under  the  influence  of  master- 
spirits like  these. 

So  far  as  the  War  of  the  Succession  had  served  to 
rouse  the  national  character  from  its  lethargy,  and  to 
dire^ct  l^e  thoughts  of  Spaniards  to  what  had  been  done 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  it  was  favorable  to  his  purpose. 
But  in  other  respects,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  effected 
nothing  for  the  national  culture.  Still,  when,  in  1126, 
Feyjod  printed  a  volume  of  essays  connected  with  hie 
main  purpose,  he  was  able  to  command  public  attq^tion, 
and  was  encouraged  to  go  on.  He  called  it  **The 
Teatro  Critical  Theatre  ; ''  and  in  its  different  disserta- 
critioo.  tions,  — as  separate  as  the  papers  in  "The  Spec- 
tator," but  longer  and  on  graver  subjects, — he  boldly 
attacked  the  dialectics  and  metaphysics  then  taught  ev- 
erywhere in  Spain  ;  maintained  Bacon's  system  of  induc- 
tion in  the  physical  sciences ;  ridiculed  the  general  opinion 
in  relation  to  comets,  eclipses;  and  the  arts  of  magic  and 
divination ;  laid  down  rules  ft>r  historical  faith,  which 
would  exclude  most  of  the  early  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  showed  a  greater  deference^  for  woman,  and  claimed 
for  her  a  higher  place  in  society,  than  the  influence  of  the 
Spanish  Church  willingly  permitted  her  to  occupy ;  and, 
in  all  respects,  came  forth  to  his  countrymen  as  one  urg- 
ing earnestly  the  advancement  of  education,  the  pursuit 
of  truth  and  the  improvement  of  social  life.  Eight  vol- 
umes of  this  stirring  vrotk  were  published  before  1139, 
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•and  then  it  stopped,  without  any  apparent  reason.  But 
in  1*742  Feyj<5o  began  a  similar  series  of  discussions,  under 
the  name  of  "  Learned  and  Inquiring  Letters/'  which  he 
finished  in  1*760,  with  the  fifth  volume,  thus,  closing  up 
the  long  series  of*  his  truly  philanthropical,  as  well  as 
philosophical,  labors. 

Of  course  he  was  assailed.  A  work,  called  the  '*  Anti- 
teatro  Critico,"  appeared  early,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  another,  with  nearly  the  same  title,  and  by  not  a  few 
scattered  tracts  and  volumes,  directed  against  difierent 
portions  of  what  he  had  published.  But  he  was  quite 
able  to  defend  himself.  Ke  wrote  with  clearness  and 
good  taste  in  an  age  when  the  prevailing  style  was  ob- 
scure and  afiected  ;  and,  if  he  fell  occasionally  into  Gal- 
licisms, from  relying  much  on  French  writers  for  his 
materials,  his  mistakes  of  this  sort  were  rare ;  and,  in 
general,  he  presented  himself  in  a  Gastilian  costume 
that  was  respectable  and  attractive.  Nor  was  he  with- 
out wit,  which  his  prudence  taught  him  to  use  sparingly, 
and  he  had  always  the  energy  which  belongs  to  good 
sense  and  practical  wisdom ;  a  union  of  qualities  not 
often  found  anywhere,  and  certainly  of  most  rare  occur- 
rence, in  cloisters  like  those  in  which  Feyjo<5  passed  his 
long  life. 

The  attacks  made  on  him,  therefore,  served  chiefly  to 
draw  to  his  works  the  attention  he  solicited,  and  in  the 
end  advanced  his  cause,  iostead  of  retarding  it.  Even 
the  Inquisition,  to  which  he  was  more  than  once  de- 
nounced, summoned  him  in  vain  before  its  tribunals." 
His  faith  could  not  be  questioned,  and  his  cause  was 
stronger  than  they  were.  Fifteen  editions  of  his  principal 
work^  large  as  it  was,  were  printed  in  half  a  century. 
The  excitement  it  produced  went  on  increasing  as  long 
as  he  lived  ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1*764,  he  could  look 

18  Llorente,  Hist  de  Plnq.,  Tom.  H.  p.  of  reflected  light}   thua  ezposlDg  himself 

446.    It  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  to  a  summons  f^om  the  Inquisition.  (**  Hie 

that  Oliver  Goldsmith  i>ayB  kn  appropriate  Bee,"  Mo.  III.,  Oct.  20, 17(^,  Miacellaneoas 

tribute  to  the  merits  of  Father  Feyjod,  and  Works,  London,  1812,  8to,  Vol.  IV.  p.  193.) 

relates  an  anecdote  of   his  showing  the  But  after  Feyjod*s  death,  the  Inquisition 

people  of  a  Tillage  through  which  he  hap-  ordered  only  a  trifling  expurgation  of  his 

pened  to  pass  that  what  they  esteemed  a  "  Teatro  Critico,"  in  one  yfMMge.    Index, 

miracle  was,  in  truth,  only  a  natural  result  1790.                               ^ 

12*  B 
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back  and  see  that  he  had  imparted  a  movement  to  the 
human  mind  in  Spain,  which,  though  it  was  &r  from  rais« 
ing  Spanish  philosophy  to  a  level  with  that  of  France  and 
Eugland/had  yet  given  it  a  right  direction,  ^nd  done 
more  for  the  intellectual  life  of  his  country  than  had  been 
done  for  a  century." 

19  The  t*Teatni  Ciltioo**  and  *«Ciirtu  the  dgtateaith  oentory."     Note  to  Don 

Eraditas  y  Curiosas,"  with  the  diicussions  Quixote,  Tom.  Y.,  1836,  p.  36.    In  a  Eulogy 

they  provoked,  fill  fifteen  and  Bometlmea  pronounced  on  him  soon  after  his  death, 

sixteen  Tolumet*    The  edition  of  1778  has  we  are  told  liiafe  he  was  of  a  <dieerfal  and 

a  Life  of  Feyjotf  prefixed  to  it,  written  by  even  gay  temper ;  and  that,  besides  de- 

Campomanes,  the  distinguished  minister  dining   several    eoclesiastical  promotiona 

of  state  under  Gharlei  ni. ;   Oie  same  and  dignities,  be  refkised  the  personal  ra- 

person  who,  on  tiM  nomination  of  Franklin,  quest  of  Ferdinand  VI.  to  live  in  Madrid, 

was  made  a   member   of  the   American  thinking  rightly  that,  in  his  convent  at 

Fhflosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  Oviedo,  be  could  better  devote  himself  to 

who  wrote  the  wise  "Discurso  sobre  la  the  great  task  of  his  life,  —  the  enlighten- 

Edueacion  popular  de  los  Artesanos  y  su  ing  his  oounbrymea.    0raci<m  en  la  Uni- 

Fomento,**  1776.    Clemencin  says  truly  of  versidad  de   Oviedo,  27   de  Noviembre, 

Veyjod,  that  "  to  his  enlightened  and  n-  1704,  a  la  immortal  Memoila  del  Uustria- 

ligious  mind  is  due  the  overthrow  of  many  simo  y  Beverendissuno  8.  D.  F.  Benito 

vulgar  errws,  and  a  great   part  of  the  Qeronhno  Feyjod,  por  el  8.  Boot.  Aloosd 

progress  la  eiviliaation  made  by  Spain  in  Frandsoa  Arango,  eo.,  Oviedo,  4to,  17tt. 
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MTOLBSANCB,  OBIBDnLITT,  AND  BIOOTRT. — BBION  09  FEEDIVANO 
THB  SIXTH.  —  SIGKB  OF  IICPKOYBMBNT.  —  LITBBATUBB.  —  8A]^- 
DUENA.  —  MOBALBJA.  —  ACAPBMT  OF  GOOD  TASTE.  —  VBLAZQUEZ. 
—  MAYANS.  —  MASARBB. 

•  It  can  hardly  be  said,  that,  daring  the  forty-six  years 
of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  the  intolerance  which 
had  so  long  blighted  the  land* relaxed  its.  iron  grasp. 
The  progress  of  knowledge  might,  indeed,  be 
gradually  and  silently  accumulating  means  to 
resist  it,  but  its  power  was  still  unbroken,  and  its  activity 
as  formidable  as  ever.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  whom 
an  old  age  of  bigotry  naturally  ended  a  life  of  selfish 
indulgence,  had  counselled  his  grandson  to  sustain  the 
Inquisition,  as  one  of  the  means  for  insuring  tranquillity 
to  the  political  government  of  the  country  ;  and  this  ad- 
vice, not  given  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  chaiv 
acter,  was,  on  the  whole,  acted  upon  with  success,  if  not 
with  entire  consistency. 

At  first,  indeed,  the  personal  dispositions  of  the  king 
in  relation  to  this  mighty  engine  of  state  seemed  some- 
what unsettled.  When  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  cele- 
brate an  auto  de  fe,  as  a  part  of  the  pageant  suitable  to 
the  coming  in  of  a  new  dynasty,  the  young  monarch,  fresh 
from  the  elegance  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  refused  to 
sanction  its  barbarities  by  his  presence.  Even-  later  he 
encouraged  Macanaz,  a  person  high  ii\  office,  to  publish 
a  work  in  defence  of  the  crown  against  the  overgrown 
pretensions  of  the  Church,  and  at  one  time  he  went  so  far 
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as  to  entertain  a  project  for  suspending  the  Holy  Of&ce, 
or  suppressing  it  altogether.* 

But  these  dispositions  were  transient.  The  Spanish 
priesthood  early  obtained  control  of  the  king's  mind. 
Bigotry  of  When,  during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  his  po- 
Phiiip  V.  sition  had  become  very  precarious,  he  issued  — 
in  order  to  gain  strength  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  —  a 
decree  favoring  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, always  so  important  in  their  eyes  ;  and,  again,  i^hen 
Perreras,  in  his  painstaking  History  of  the  country,  ven- 
tured to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  miracle  on  which 
rests  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
.  the  Pillar,  the  King  compelled  him  to  cancel  the  passage, 
and  sent  his  edict  to  the  offended  Church  to  be  recorded 
as  an  expiation.  The  death  of  the  queen,  in  1Y14,  which 
plunged  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  farther  contributed 
to  give  power  to  the  clergy  who  surrounded  him  ;  and,  a 
year  afterwards,  when  the  Inquisition  took  firm  ground 
against  Macanaz  and '  the  royal  prerogative,  the  king 
yielded,  and  Macanaz  fled  to  France.  And  finally,  when, 
!n  1T24,  after  a  few  months  of  abdication,  Philip  resumed 
the  reins  of  government,  which  he  should  never  have 
laid  down,  no  small  part  of  the  increased  energy  with 
which  he  fulfilled  the  high  duties  of  hi's  place  was  inspired 
by  the  influence  of  the  Church.  As  he  grew  older,  he 
grew  more  bigoted  ;  and  in  his  last  years,  when  the 
accumulated  power  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  few  remaining  privileges  of  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia had  made  him  a  more  absolute  monarch  than  ever 
before  sat  on  the  Spanish  throne,  he  seemed  to  rejoice,  as 
much  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  devoting  the  whole 
of  his  prerogatives  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  priest- 
hood.^ 

1  Uoreate,  Hist,  de  rinquiBition,  T<Hn.  year  aftenrards  (1707)  in  eonsequenet  of 

lY.,  1818,  pp.  29,  43.    The  "PapeP'  of  the  decree  in  bvor  of  the   Immacolate 

Macanaa  ia  on  the  Index  of  the  Inquisition,  Conception.     The   hit   was    no   doubt   a 

1790.  happy  one.    From  1617,  when  this  dogma 

3  ^*  Lngnbres  Obsequies  de  la  Uniyersi^  — Uiat  the  Madonna  was,  by  divine  grace, 

dad  de  Alcali,  ec.,  4  Don  Phelipe  Y.,*'  Ma-  born  without  the  least  taint  of  original  sin 

drid,  1747,  4to,  p.  23.    The  pious  orator,  —was  countenanced  by  a  Papal  bull,  it 

Fr.  Francisco  Freyle,  declares  that  Philip  was  all-prevalent  with  the  Spanish  Church, 

gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Almansa  a  where  in  titct  it  (uriginated.    Nobody  ooaU 
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But,  from  first  to  last,  there  was  no  real  relaxation  in 
the  intolerance  of  the  Church.  The  fires  of  the  Inqui- 
sition had  burnt  as  if  Philip  the  Second  were  on  the 
throne.  At  least  one  ot^to  c^e /e  was  celebrated  annually 
in  each  of  the  seventeen  tribunals  into  which  the  country 
was  divided  ;  so  that  the  entire  number  of  these 
atrocious  popular  exhibitions  of  bigotry  during  °^^"**^**°' 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth  exceeded  seven  hundred  and 
eighty.  How  many  persons  were  burnt  alive  in  them  is 
not  exactly  known  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  were 
more  than  a  thousand,  and  that  at  least  twelve  times 
that  number  were,  in  different  ways,  subjected  to  public 
punishments  and  disgrace.  Judaism,  which  had  pene- 
trated anew  into  Spain,  from  the  period  of  the  conquest 
of  Portugal,  was  the  great  crime,  to  be  hunted  down 
with  all  the  ingenuity  of  persecutioB ;  and  undoubtedly 
xiU  that  could  be  found  of  the  Hebrew  nation  or  faith 
was  now  for  the  second  time  extirpated,  as  nearly  as  it 
is  possible  to  extirpate  what  conscience  refuses  to  give 
up,  and  fear  and  hatred  have  so  many  ways  to  hide.  But 
some  men  of  letters  —  like  Belando,  who  wrote  a  civil 
history  of  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  which  he 
dedicated  to  that  monarch,  and  which  bore  on  its  pages 


obtain  a  degree  at  the  UniTersities  who  did  A^|o  the  pasaages  in  Ferreras,  Tom.  I. 

lK>t  solemnly  avow  his  belief  in  it,  and  and  u!om.  II.^  they  drew  a  long  war  of 

even  in  the  Painting  Academy  founded  by  pamphlets  after  them,  but  at  last  Philip 

Murillo  at  Seville  admission  was  granted  ended  the  matter — Deua  ex  machina  — 

only  under  a  similar  condition.    (Ford's  by  his  royal  authority,  to  the  great  satis- 

Handbook,  1845,  Vol.  I.    pp.    265-267.  flEicUon  of  the  Church.    See  "Anti-Defensa 

Gean  Bermudez,  Carta  sobre  la  Escuela  de  Luis  de  Salazar  y  Gontinuacion  de  Ia 

Sevillana,  18mo,  Cadiz,  1806,  p.  141.)    It  Grisia  Ferrerica,"  Zaragoza,  1720, 4to,  pp. 

penetrated  indeed  into  the  character  of  the  4,  sqq.,  and  Southey's  Peninsular  War, 

whole  people.    I  remember  that,  if   one  4to,  Vol.  I.  p.  402,  note, 

peasant  met  another,  or  entered  another's  la  fact,  PhiUp  V.  seems  to  have  been 

cottage,  when  I  was  in  Spain,  in  1818,  he  careftd    to   accommodate  himself  to   the 

would  say,  by  way  of  salutation,  "Ave  Spanish  habits  and  tastes  from  the  tame 

Bdaria  purissima,"  to  which  the  one  ad-  he   was   on   his  journey  to  receive   hia 

dressed  made  answer,  "  Sin  pecado  con-  crown ;  —  fbr  finom  Bayonne  it  was  espe- 

cebida."    Charles  III.  used  exertions  at  cially  reported  to  Madrid,  that  he  went  to 

Bome  to  have  the  Immaculate  Conception  Mass  and  Vespers  in  bad  weather,  and 

made  an  article  of  universal  falth,^  but  that  he  and  his   little  court  attended  a 

failed }  —  but  trades  of  it  are  found  on  all  buU-flght    Belacion  de   la  Bntrada   del 

sides  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  and,  no  Bey  N.  S.  en  Bayona,  ec^  Madrid,  4to, 

doubt,  Philip  V.  was  well  advised  when  he  27  de  Enero,  1701. 

used  it  as  a  means   ol  gaiping    popu-  See  also  Tapia,  Historia,  Tom.  IV.  p.  82. 

larity.  San  Phelipe,  Oomentarios,  Lib.  XIV. 
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all  the  regular  permissionft  to  be  printed* — were  pun- 
ished  without  the  pretence  o#  being  guilty  of  heresy  or 
unbelief ;  and  many  more  disappeared  from  society,  who, 
like  Macanaz,  ware  known  to  entertain  political  opinions 
offensive  to  the  Ghjorch  or  the  government,  but  of  whom, 
nothing  elire  was  known  Hiat  could  render  them  obnos:- 
ious  to  censure.  On  the  whole,  thearefore,  down  to  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  the  old  alliance  between  the 
government  of  the  state  and  the  power  of  the  Church  — 
an  alliance  supported  by  the  general  assent  of  the  people 
—  must  still  be  assumed  to  have  continued  unbroken,  and 
its  authority  must  still-  be  felt  to  have  been  Bufficient  to 
control  all  freedom  of  discussion,  and  effectually  to  cheek 
and  silence  such  intellectual  activity  as  it  deemed  dan- 
gerous.* 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  which  lasted  thir- 
teen years,  tmd  ended  in  1*759,  there  is  evidently  an  im*> 
provement  in  this  state  of  things.  The  seeds 
sown  m  the  time  of  his  father,  if  less  cared  for 
and  cultivated  than  they  should  have  been,  were  begin- 
ning to  germinate  and  disencumber  themselves  from  the 
cold  and  hard  soil  into  which  they  had  been  cast.     For- 


s  The  History  of  MicoUs  Jesus  de  Be-  we  sbatt  flee  in  the  next  chapter,  the  last  Tio- 

lando  was  printed,  in  three  vols.,  folio,  be-  tim  was  immolated.    I  possess  the  official 

tween  1740  and  1744.    But,  I  think,  0was  "  B^Iaclones  *'  of  Autos  held  in  Granada, 

only  Vke  laflt  YolviBe,  which  involved  tifd  Dee.  21, 1720,  and  Nov.  30,  1721,  involv- 

events  from  1713  to  1733,  that  was  ordered  ing  ninety-eight  cases,  nine^-slx  of  whidi 

to  be  destroyed,  arid  can  now  hardly  be  were  Jews,  or  alleged  to  be  such ;  some  of 

found.    It  was  published  June  20,  1744,  whom  were  burnt  aHve,  while  sone  had 

and  suppressed  Sept.  6  oi  the  same  year.  their  dead  bones  dug  up  and  burnt,  and 

*  Llorente,  Hist.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  420,  424,  the  rest  were  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 

Tom.  lY.  p.  31.    The  daia  of  Llorente  are  prisonment   and    various   lesser  punish* 

not  BO  precise  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  ments  ;  —  a  catalogue  of  horrors  givea 
anything  approaching   his   results    is  of    with  an  air  of  the  most  judicial  coolness ' 

most  fiMorftil  import.    In  a  pamphlet,  how-  and  authority,  as  if  its  mercy  and  wisdom 

ever,  printed  in  1817,  (as  he  declares  in  his  were  alike  unquestionable. 

Autobiography,  p.  170,)  he  asserts  that.  In  a  book  called  the  ^*  History  of  the 
between  1080  and  1808,  there  perished  in  .  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal,"  by  B.  H. 

the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  fifteen  hundred  Lindo,  (London,  1848,  8vo,  p.  270,)  is  the 

and  seventy-^ght  persmis,  and  that  eleven  following  strong  statement,  which  I  caimot 

thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  gafosay,  although  it   surprises  me  very 

more  were  subjected  to  degrading  punish-  much  t  ^  The  bloody  records  of  the  In- 

raents,  making  a  grand  total  of  fourteen  quisition  state  not  a  single  instance  of  .the 

thousand   three   hundred   and  sixty-four  Hebrew  people  acting  irreverently  to  the 

victims,  of  which  the  fifteen  hundred  and  Catholic  worship."    If  this  be  true,  the 

seventy-eight  burnt  alive  must  all  have  Jews  behaved   better,  car  at  least  man 

perished  between  1680  and  1781,  when,  as  discreetly,  than  the  Frotestantg  did. 
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eign  ii^rcoarse,  especially  that  with  Frsmce^  brought  m 
new  ideas.  Ferreras,  the  carefal,  but  dull,  annalist  of  hi» 
coontry's  history ;  Juan  de  Yriarte,  the  active  head  of* 
HiB  Boyal  Library ;  Bayer,  his  learned  successor ;  May- 
aBB,  who  had  a  passion  for  collecting  and  editing  books  ; 
and,  aboTe  all,  the  wise  and  modest  Father  Feyjo6,  had 
not  labored  in  vain,  and  still  stirvived  to  see  the  results  of 
their  toils.^ 

The  Church  itself  began  slowly  ta  acknowledge  the 
irresistible,  power  of  advancing  intelligence,  and  the  In« 
quisition,  without  acknowledging  it,  felt  its  influence. 
Not  more  iiian  ten  persons  were  burnt  eXive  in  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  and  these  were  obscure  relapsed 
Jews; — men  whose  fate  is  as  heavy  a  reproach  to  the 
Inquisition  as  if  they  had  been  more  intelligent  and  dii^  ^ 
tinguished,  but  the  example  of  whose  punishment  did  not 
strike  a  terror  such  as  that  of  the  dying  Protestants  and 
patriots  of  Aragon  had  once  done.  The  persecutions  of 
the  Holy  Office,  in  fact,  'uot  only  grew  less  irequent  and 
crael,  but  became  more  than  ever  subservient  to  the  polit- 
ical authority  of  the  country,  and  were  now  chiefly  exer- 
cised in  relation  to  Freemasonry,  which  was  known  at 
this  period  in  Spain  for  the  first  time,  and  caused  much 
uneasiness  to  the  government.  But  the  policy  of  the 
state,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  was  in  the 
ciain  peaceful  and  healing.  Eflbrts,  not  without  success, 
were  made  to  collect  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Coun- 
try from  the  earliest  times.  Spaniards  were  sent  abroad 
to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  foreigners  were 
encouraged  to  establish  themselves  in  Spain,  and  to  dif- 
fuse the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  in  their  own  more 
favored  homes.     Everything,  in  short,  indicated  a  spirit 


s  Joan  de  Ferreras,  tbe  only  one  of  tbis  tracts  to  stutain   them  )  —  one   entitled 

mimber  who  ha«  not  already  been  anf-  "  DesengaSo    Catolioo,"   and   the   other, 

ficiently  noticed,  was  bom  in  1662,  and  "  Desengano  politico."    Bat,  except  these 

dieainl735.    Hts  ^<  Historic  de  Sspaiia'*  and  a  few  other  religions  and   poUtioal 

was  ftvt  published  between  1700  and  1726,  pamphlets  of  Uttle  yalae,  he  printed  noth- 

in  16  vote.,  4to ;  a  dull  book,  and  one  that  ing  but  his  History*    Elogie  de  Juan  de 

was  much  assailed  at  the  time,  but  which  Ferreras,  I>ecano  de  la  Real  Academia,  eo., 

is  honest  and  trustworthy.    He  was   tax  heoho  de  la  Comision  de  la  misma,  por  D. 

earnest  defender   of  the   pretensions  of  Bias  Antonio  Nasarre  y  Ferris,  Madrid^ 

Philip  V.  to  the  eiown,  and  wrote  two  short  1736, 4to. 
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of  change,,  if  it  did  not  give  proof  of  mnch   absplute 
progress.' 

The  direction  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  however, 
ijoij^gg^  ia  was  the  same  it  had  taken  from  the  beginning 
rf%?rtt  of  the  century.  Slight,  but  unsatisfactory,  at* 
nandTi.  tcmpts  Continued  to  be  made  to  adhere  to  tho* 
forms  of  the  elder  time ;  —  such  attempts  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  a  long  narrative  poem  by  the  Count  Salduefia  oa 
the  subject  of  Pelayo,.and  two  very  poor  imitations  of  the 
"  Para  Todos  "  of  Montalvan,  one  of  which  was  by  Mo- 
raleja;  and  the  othei;  by  Ortiz.  But  the  amount  of  what 
was  undertaken  in  this  way  was  very  small,  and  the  im- 
pulse was  constantly  diminishing ;  for  the  French  school 
enjoyed  now  all  the  £aivor  that  was  given  to  any  form  of - 
elegant  literature.* 

In  this  respect,  a  fashionable  society,  called  the  Acad* 
emy  of  Good  Taste,  and  connected  with  the  court  of  Ma* 
drid,  exercised  some  influence.  It  dates  from  1T49  to 
1T51,  and  was  intended,  perhaps,  to  resemble 
del  Bttea  thosc  Frcnch  coteries,  which  began  in  the  reign 
Gusto.  q£  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  and  were  long  so  important  both  in  the  literary 


<  Noticia  del  Vlage  de  Espana  hecha  de  the  test,  above  twenty  on  the  aeceasIOQ  of 

Orden  del  Rey,  per  L.  J.  Velasques,  Ma-  Ferdinand  YL  in  1746.    Nothing  of  the 

drid,  1765,  4to,  pMsim.    Llorente,  Tom.  sort  can  well  be  wxnrse.    They  r(ehlyd»- 

IV.  p.  51.    Tapia,  Tom.  IV.  p.  73.  Beire  the  oenenre  cast  on  them  by  He^a^ 

Y  ^*  SI  Petayo,  Poema  de  D.  Alonso  de  dez  Valdes,  who,  in  a  speech  delivered 

Solis  Folch'  de  Gardona  Bodfigues  de  las  when  he  was  attorney-general,  proposed 

Varilias,  Conde  de  Saldnena,"  ec.,  (Ma-  to  supprees  such  publications  by  law  alto- 

drid,  1754,  4to,)  twelve  cantos  in  octave  gether,  and  to  revive,  instead  of  them,  by 

stanzas,  written  In  the  most  affected  style,  means  of  the  Academy  or  other  govem- 

—  Joseph  Moraleija,  ^*  El  Entretenido,  Se-  mental    machinery,    a   ballad-spirit   and 

gunda  Parte "  (Madrid,  1741,  4to)  ;  a  con-  ballads    like  those  of  the  sixteenth  and 

tinuation  of  the  **  Entretenido  "  of  Sanchex  seventeenth  centuries.    The  purpose  was 

Tortoles,  containing  the  amusements  <tf  a  laudable,  but  the  means  more  poetical  than 

society  of  Mends  for  four  days,  —  ejitreme-  wise  or  adequate.    The  people  will  always 

909,  stories,  odds  and  ends  of  poetry,  astro-  have  such  h  popular  literature  as  suits  ^ 

nomical  calculations,  etc.,  a  strange  and  ab-'  their  taste  and  culture,  and  the  same  sort 

surd  mixture.    Baena  (Hijos  de  Madrid,  dtjacartu  and  romances  vtilgcarea  were 

Tom.  ni.  p.  81)  has  a  life  of  the  author,  printed  In  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 

The  '^  Noches  Alegres "  of  Isidro  Vr.  Ortis  teenth   century  that  were   printed  there 

Gallardo  de  Yillaroel,  (Salamanca,  1758,  when  Melendes  rebuked  them,  and  ffiJf  a 

4to«)  is  a  shorter  book,  and  nearly  all  in  century  earlier.    But  no  school  of  poetry 

verse.    Both  are  worthless.  should  be  held  responsible  for  their  flat- 

I  have  a  great   many  broadsides  and  ness  or   their   extravagances.     See   Dis* 

other  exhibitions  of  the  popular  taste  and  cursos   Forenses,   de    Melendes    Yald^ 

Ceelinga  between  1700  and  1760 ;  among  1821)  pp.  167,  aqq. 
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and  political  history  of  Prance,  The  Oountess  of  Lemos, 
at  whose  house  it  met,  was  its  founder,  and  it  gradually 
Tanked  among  its  members  several  of  the  more  culti- 
vated nobility,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of  letters, 
such  as  Luzan,  Montiano,  who  was  its  secretary,  Bias 
Nasarre,  and  Velazqnez,  each  of  whom  was  known, 
either  at  that  time  or  soon  afterwards,  by  his  published 
works.® 

Except  Luzan,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  Ve- 
lazquez was  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number. 
He  was  descended  from  an  old  and  noble  family, 
in  the  South  of  Spain,  and  was  born  in  1722;  ^*'*^'*®** 
but,  from  his  position  in  society,  he  passed  most  of 
his  life  at  court.  There  he  became  involved  in  the  polit- 
ical troubles  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  from 
1766  to  1TT2,  and  died  of  apoplexy  the  same  year  he  was 
released. 

Velazquez  was  a  man  of  talent  and  industry,  rather 
than  a  man  of  genius.  He  was  a  member  not  only  of  the 
principal  Spanish  academies,  but  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  wrote  several 
works  of  learning  relating  to  the  literature  and  antiquities 
of  his  country.  The  only  one  of  them  now  much  valued 
was  published  in  1754,  under  the  title  of  "  Sources  of  Cas- 
tiliah  Poetry,"  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  a  history,  coming 
down  to  his  own  times,  or  near  to  them.  It  is  a  slight 
work,  confused  in  its  arrangement,  and  too  short  to  de- 
velop its  subject  satisfactorily  ;  but  it  is  written  in  a 
plain  style,  and  occasionally  shows  acuteness  in  its  criti- 
cism of  individual  authors.  Its  chief  fault  is,  that  it  is 
devoted  to  the  French  school  and  is  an  attempt  to  carry 
out,  by  means  of  an  historical  discussion,  the  doctrines 
laid  down  nearly  twenty  yeara  before  by  Luzan,  in  his 
theory  of  poetical  composition.* 

8*Li»aii,  Arte  Poitiea,  ed.  1789,  Tom.  I.  a  German  translation  of  it  in  1709,  with 

pp,  xix.,  etc.  copious  and  valnable  notes,  which  more 

•  Lais  Joseph  Velasquez,  **  Orf genes  de  than  double,  not  only  the  sise  of  the  origl- 

la  Poesia  Castellana,**  M&laga,  1754,  4to,  nal  work,  but  its  worth.    The  Life  of  Ve- 

pp.  175.    J.  A.  Dieee,  who  was  a  Professor  lazquez,  who  was  Marquis  of  Valdeflores, 

afe  Gtfttlogen,  and  died  in  1786,  pahHshed  though  he  does  not  generally  allude  to  his 
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Mayans,  a  Yalenciatk  gentlemen  of  learning,  and  an- 
Mayans  y  othcF  of  thosc  who  had  a  Considerable  influence 
Biucar.  on  Spanish  literature  at  this  period,  followed  a 
similar  course  in  his  "  Ret<5rica,"  which  appeared  in 
1757,  and  is  founded  rather  on  the  philosophical  opin- 
ions of  the  Roman  rhetoricians  than  on  the  modification 
of  those  opinions  by  Boileau  and  his  followers.  It  is  a 
long  and  very  cumbrous  work,  less  fitted  to  the  wants  of 
the  times  than  that  of  Luzan,  and  even  more  opposed  to 
the  old  Castilian  spirit,  which  submitted  so  unwillingly  to 
rules  of  any  sort.  But  it  is  a  storehouse  of  curious  ex- 
tracts from  authors  belonging  to  the  best  period  of  Span- 
ish literature,  almost  always  selected  with  good  judg- 
ment, if  not  always  skilftilly  applied  to  the  matter  under 
discussion.i*> 

To  these  works  of  Mayans,  Velazquez,  and  Luzan 
should  be  added  the  Preface  by  Nasarre  to  the  plays  of 
Cervantes,  in  1749,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  take  the 
authority  of  his  great  name  from  the  school  that  prevailed 
in  his  time,  by  showing  that  these  nnsuccessful  efibrts  of 
the  author  of  "  Don  Quixote ''  were  only  caricatures  ridi- 
culing Lope  de  Vega ;  not  dramatic  compositions  intended 
for  serious  success  in  the  extravagant  career  which  Lope's 
versatile  genius  had  opened  to  his  contemporaries.  But 
this  attempt  was  a  failure,  and  was  only  one  of  a  long 
series  of  efforts  made -to  discountenance  the  old  theatre, 
that  must  be  noticed  hereafter.^ 

title  in  his  printed  works,  is  to  be  found  in  u  There  was  a  severe  answer  made  at 
Sempere  y  Guarinos,  Bib.,  Tom.  TI.  p.  189.  once  to  Bias  Nasarre,  by  Don  Joseph  Car- 
lo Oregorlo  Mayans  y  Sisoar,  who  wrote  riUo,  entitled  "  Sin  Baron  impugnada," 
and  edited  a  great  many  books,  in  Latin  4to,  1750,  pp.  25  ;  besides  which,  his  Pref- 
and  Spanish,  was  bom  in  1699,  and  died  ace  was  attacked  by  Bon  T.  Zabaleta,  In 
in  1782.  ms  life  and  a  list  of  his  works  his  **  Discarso  Critioo,"  etc.,  (4to,  1750, 
may  be  made  out  from  the  united  aceounte  pp.  258,)  which  is  a  general,  loose  defence 
of  Ximeno,  Tom.  II.  p.  324,  and  Fuster,  of  Lope  and  his  school.  But  neither  was 
Tom.  IL  p.  98.  In  his  **  Retdrica*'  he  has  needed.  The  theory  of  Nasarre  was  too 
been  very  happy  in  taking  choice  bits  from  absurd  to  win  adherents, 
the  old  Gancioneros  Generates. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

SLOW  PROGRESS  OF  CULTURE.  —  .CHARLES  THE  THIRD  AND  HIS 
POLICY.  —  18LA. -^HIS  9RIAR  OERUXfD.  — <•  HIS  CICERO.  —  HIS  OIL 
BLA8.  —  EFFORTS  TO  RESTORE  THE  OLD  SCHOOL  OF  POETRY. — 
HUSRTA.  —  SEDANO.  —  SANCHEZ.  —  SABHIENTO.  —  EFFORTS  TO  IN- 
TRODUCE THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL.  —  M ORATIN  THE  ELDER  AND  HIS 
CLUB. —  CAD4HALS0,  TRIARTE,  BAMANIEOO,  ARROTAL,  UONTENGON, 
'  SALAS,  MERAS,  NORONA. 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand   the   Sixth,  which  had  been 
marked  with  little  political  energy  during  its  continuance, 
was  saddened,  at  its  close,  by  the  death  of  the  monarch 
from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  queen.     But  it  had  not  been 
without  beneficial  influences  on  the  country.     A 
wise  economy  had  been  introducied,  for  th«  first  gr*^  of^ 
time  since  the  discovery  of  America,  into  the  ®'*^'**"'  • 
administration  of  the  state ;   the  abused  powers  of  the 
Church  had  been  diminished  by  a  concordat  with  the  Pope ; 
the  progress  of  knowledge  had  been  furthered  ;  and  Fa- 
ther Feyjo6,  vigorous,  though  old,  was  still  permitted,  if 
not  encouraged,  to  go  on  with  his  great  task,  andxreate 
a  school  that  should  rest  on  the  broad  principles  of  phi- 
losophy recognized  in  England  and  in  France.* 

We  must  not,  however,  be  misled  by  such  general  state- 
ments. Spain,  notwithstanding  half  a  century  of  advance- 
ment, was  still  deplorably  behind  the  other  countries  of 
Western  Europe  in  that  intellectual  cultivation,  without 
which  no  nation  in  modern  times  can  be  prosperous, 
strong,  or  honored.  "  There  is  not,"  says  the  Marquis 
of  Ensenada,  in  a  report  made  as  minister  of  state  to  the 
king,  — "there  is  not  a  professorship  of  public  law,  of 
experimental  science,  of  anatomy,  or  of  botany,  in  the 
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kingdom.  We  have  no  exact  geographical  maps  of  the 
country  or  its  provinces,  nor  anybody  who  can  make 
them  ;  so  that  we  depend  on  the  very  imperfect  maps  we 
receive  from  France  an^  Holland,  and  are  shamefully 
ignorant  of  the  true  rel^ions  and  distances  of  our  own 
towns."  *  ^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  accession  of  a  priuce 
like  Charles  the  Third  was  eminently  fortunate 
*  for  the  country.  He  was  a  man  of  energy  and 
discernment,  a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  character,  but  one 
whom  political  connections  had  placed  early  on  the  throne 
of  Naples,  where,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years, 
he  had  done  much  to  restore  the  dignity  of  a  decayed 
monarchy,  and  had  learned  much  of  the  condition  of 
Europe  outside  of  the  Pyrenees.  When,  therefore,  the 
death  of  his  half-brother  called  him  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
he  came  with  a  kind  and  degree  of  experience  in  affairs 
which  fitted  him  well  for  his  duties  in  the  more  important 
and  more  unfortunate  kingdom,  whose  destinies  he  was 
to  control  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Happily,  he 
seems  to  have  comprehended  his  position  from  the  first, 
and  to  have  understood  that  he  was  called  to  a  great 
work  of  reform  and  regeneration,  where  his  chief  contest 
was  to  be  with  ecclesiastical  abuses. 

Ill  some  respects  he  was  successful.  His  ministers, 
Boda,  Florida-Blanca,  Aranda,  and  Gampomanes,  were 
men  of  ability.  By  their  suggestions  and  assistance,  he 
abridged  the  Papal  power  so  far,  that  no  rescript  or  edict 
from^ome  could  have  force  in  Spain  without  the  ex- 

> 

1  Tapia,  HistorUs  Tom.  IV.  c.  16.  lation,  from  Maratori,  of  an  essay,  with 

Many  of  the  best  mateiials  for  the  state  additions,  which  he  printed  at  Madrid,  in 

of  culture  in  Spain,  daring  the  reign  of  1782^  in  12mo,  with  the  title,  "Sobre  el 

Charles  III.,  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  Bibli-  Buen  Qusto,"  and  which  he  accompanied 

oteca  de  los  Mejorcs  Slscritores  del  Rey-  by  an  original  tract,  **Sobre  el  Buen  Gusto 

nado  de  Carlos  III.,  por  Juan  Sempere  y  actual  de  lee  Bspafioles  en  la  Literatora,'* 

Ouarinoe,"  Madrid,  1785-89,  6  torn.,  8vo.  —the  last  being  afterwards  prefixed,  with 

When  the  author  published  it,    he  was  alterations,  to  his  "  Biblioteca.*'    He  was 

about  tJiirty-ftve  years  old,  having  been  a  diligent  and  useful  writer,  and  died,  I  be- 

bom  in  1764  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  much  lieve,  in  1824.    A  small  volume,  containing 

more  distinguished  as  a  political  writer,  notices  of  his  life  to  the  time  when  it  ap- 

byhis  "Observaclones  sobre  las  Cwtes,^'  peared,  probably  derived  from  materials 

(1810,)  his  "  Historiade  las  Cortes,"  (1815,)  famished  by  himself,  was  printed  at  Ma- 

and  other  labors  of  the  same  kind.    His  drid,  by  Amarita,  in  1821, 12mo. 
flnt  acknowledged  work  was  a  firee  tFani- 
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pressed  assent  of  the  throne ;  he  restrained  the  Inquisi- 
tion from  exercising  any  authority  whatever,  except  in 
<5ases  of  obstinate  heresy  or  apodtasy ;  he  forbade  the 
condemnation  of  any  book,  till  its  author,  or  those  inter- 
ested in  it,  had  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  its 
defence  ;  and,  finally,  deeming  the  Jesuits  the  most  active 
opponents  of  the  reforms  he  endeavored  to  introduce,  he, 
ia  one  day,  expelled  their  whole  body  from  his  domin- 
ions all  oveir  the  world,  t)reaking  up  their  schools,  and 
confiscating  their  great  revenues.^  At  the  same  time,  he 
caused  improved  plans  of  study  to  be  suggested  ;  he 
made  arrangements  for  popular  education,  such  as  were 
before  unknown  iu  Spain ;  and  he  raised  the  tone  of 
instruction  and  the  modes  of  teaching  in  the  few  higher 
institutions  over  which  he  could  lawfully  extend  his  con- 
trol. 

But  many  abuses  were  beyond  his  reach.  When  he 
appealed  to  the  Universities,  urging  them  to  gtateofthe 
change  their  ancient  habits,  and  teach  the  truths  universities, 
of  the  physical  and  exact  sciences,  Salamanca  answered, 
in  1171,  "Newton  teaches  nothing  that  would  make  a 
good  logician  or  metaphysician,  and  Gassendi  and  Des- 
cartes do  not  agree  so  well  with  revealed  truth  as  Aris- 
totle does."  And  the  other  Universities  showed  little 
more  of  the  spirit  of  advancement. 

With  the  Inquisition  his  success  was  far  from  being 
complete.  His  authority  was  resisted,  as  far  as  *nje  inqui 
resistance  was  possible ;  but  the  progress  of  *»^®^- 
intelligence  made  all  bigotry  every  year  less  active 
and  formidable ;  and,  whether  it  be  an  honor  to  his 
reign,  or  whether  it  be  a  disgrace,  it  is  to  be  recorded, 
that  the  last  person  who  perished  at  the  stake  in  Spain, 
by  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  an  unfortunate  woman, 
burnt  at  Seville  in  1781  for  a  compact  with  the  Devil." 

Under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  like  that  of  Charles 
the  Third,   during  a  reign    protracted    to    twenty-nine 

*  Llorente,  Hist  de  Plnqolsltlon^  Tom.  Tom.  TV.  e.  16.    Llorente,  Tom.  IV.  p.  270. 

IV.    Doblado's  Letters,  1822,  Appendix  to  The  Marquis  de  Laogle,  in  his  "Voyage 

Letters  IIL  and  VII.  d'Espagne,'*  (s.  1. 1785, 12mo,  p.  46,)  says 

s  Bempere   y  Ooarinos,  Bibliot,  Tom.  the   poor  woman    burnt   at   SeyiUe  was  ' 

IV.,  Art  Planes  de  Eatudiot.     Tapia,  "jeuue  et  belle.**  ^ 
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years,  there  was  a  new.  and  considerable  advancement 
Progress  of  ^^  whatever  tends  to  make  life  desirable,  of 
tiM4.countoy.  which  the  country  on  all  sides  gave  token. 
The  population,  which  had  fled  or  died  away,  seemed  to 
spring  up  afresh  in  places  that  oppression  had  made  des- 
ert, and  having  regained  something  under  the  first  of  the 
Bourbons,  it  now,  under  the  third,  recovered  in  part  the 
numbers  it  had^  lost  in  the  days  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
•by  wars  all  over  the  world,  by  emigration,  by  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  by 
bad  legislation,  and  by  the  cruel  spirit  of  religious  intol- 
erance. The  revenues  in  the  same  period  were  increased 
threefold,  without  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  country  seemed  to  be  brought  from  a  state  of 
absolute  bankruptcy  to  one  of  comparative  ease  and 
prosperity.  It  was  certain,  therefore,  that  Spain  was 
not  falling  to  ruin,  as  it  .had  been  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second.* 

But  all  intellectual  cultivation  is  slow  of  growth,  and 
all  intellectual  reform  still  slower.  The  life  and  health 
infused  into  the  country  were,  no  doubt,  felt  in  every  part 
of  its  physical  system,  reviving  and  renewing  the  powers 
that  had  been  so  long  wasted  away,  and  that  at  one 
period  had  seemed  near  to  speedy  dissolution.  But  it 
was  obvious,  that  much  time  must  still  elapse  before 
such  healthful  circulations  could  reach  the  national  cul- 
ture generally,  and  a  still  longer  time  before  they  could 
revive  that  elegant  literature,  which  is  the  bright,  con- 
summate flower  of  all  true  civilization^  Yet  light  was 
beginning  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  dawn,  if  it  was  nothing 
more. 

The  first  striking  effect  produced  by  this  movement  in 

the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  and  Charles  the  Third 

was  one  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 

m^^hTin'      nation,  then  resisting  the  ecclesiastical  abuses 

^^  that  had  so  long  oppressed  it.     It  was  an  attack 

«  Tapia,  Tom.  IV.,  pp.  12A,  eto.    When  it  counted  but  seven  millions  and  a  half) 

the  Emperor  Charles  V.  came  to  the  throne,  a  monstrous  falling  oflT,  if  we  consider  tho 

Spain  counted  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  advancement  of  ttie  rest  of  Europe  during 

souls ;  i^he  time  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  same  period. 
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on  the  style  of  popular  preaohing,  which,  originally  coi*- 
rupted  by  Paravicino,  the  distinguished  follower  of  G6n- 
gora,  had  been  constantly  falling  lower  and  lower,  until, 
at  last  it  seemed  to  have  reached  the  lowest  point  of  deg- 
radation and  vulgarity.  The  assailant  was  Fa- 
ther Isla,  who  was  born  in  1703  and  died  in  1T81,  ^*'^''  ^'^^• 
at  Bologna,  where,  being  a  Jesuit,  he  had  been  sent  as  an 
exile,  on  the  general  expulsion  of  his  Order  from  Spain.* 
His  earliest  published  work,  or  rather  one  to  whiah  he 
contributed,  is  the  "  Triumph  of  Youth,"  printed  in 
1727,  to  give  the  nation  an  account  of  a  festival,  cele»- 
brated  that  year  during  eleven  days  at  Salamanca,  in 
honor  of  two  very  youthful  saints  who  had  been  Jesuits, 
and  who  had  just  been  canonized  by  Benedict  the  Thir- 
teenth ;  a  gay  tract,  fall  of  poems,  farces,  and  accounts 
of  the  maskiugs  and  bull-fights  to  which  the  occasion  had 
given  rise,  and  coming  as  near  as  possible  to  open  satire 
of  the  whole  matter,  but  yet  with  great  adroitness  avoid- 
ing it.* 

In  a  work  somewhat  similar,  he  afterwards  went  fur- 
ther. It  was  a  description  of  the  proclamation  m<ade  in 
1746,  at  Pamplona,  on  the  accession,  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Sixth,  which  was  attended  with  such  orande^de 
extravagant  s^nd  idle  ceremonies,  that,  being  re-  n*^*''*- 
quired  to  give  some  account  of  them  to  the  public,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  indulging  in  hig  love  of  ridicule. 
But  he  did  it  with  a  satire  so  delicate  and  so  crafty,  that 
those  who  were  its  subjects  failed  at  first  to  apprehend 
his  real  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  the  Council  of  the 
proud  capital  of  Navarre  thanked  him  for  the  honor  he 
had  done  them ;  the  Bishop  and  Archbishop  compli- 
mented him  for  it ;  several  persons  whom  he  had  par- 
ticularly noticed  sent  him  presents  ;  and,  when  the  irony 
began  to  be  suspected,  it  became  a  subject  of  public  con- 
troversy, as  in  the  case  of  De  Foe's  *'  Shortest  Way  with 

6  Vida  de  J.  P.  de  Isla,  por  J.  I.  de  *  Jayentud  Triunfietnte,  Salamanca,  1727, 

galas,  Madrid,  1803,  12mo  •,  and  the  Life  4to.    The  other  author  of  this  squib  was 

by  Monlau  prefixed  to  tiie  very  good  8»-  Father   Losada.     Iietter  of  Ida  to  hit 

lections  from  bis  works  contained  in  the  sister,  darted  21  Oct.,  178L 
Biblioteca   de    Autores    Sspanoles,  Tom. 
XV.,  1860. 
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tiio  Dissenters/'  whether  the  praise  bestowed  were  in  jest 
or  in  earnest ;  —  Isla  all  the  time  defending  himself  with 
admirable  ingenuity  and  wit,  as  if  he  were  personally 
aggrieved  at  the  unfavorable  construction  put  upon  his 
compliments.  The  diseussion  ended  with  his  retreat  or 
exile  &om  Pamplona.^ 

He  was,  however,  at  this  period  of  his  life  occupied 
with  more  serious  duties,  and  soon  found  among  them  a 
Hi.  Set.  ^iglier  mark  for  his  wit.  From  the  age  of  twen- 
^^^  ty^'four  he  had  been  a  successful  preacher,  and 
continued  such  until  he  was  cruelly  expelled  from  his 
own  country.  But  he  perceived  how  little  worthy  of  its 
great  subjects  was  the  prevalent  style  of  Spanish  pulpit 
oratory,  —  how  much  it  was  degraded  by  bad  taste,  by 
tricks  of  composition,  by  conceits'  and  puns,  and  even  by 
a  low  buffoonery,  in  which  the  vulgar  monks,  sent  to 
preach  in  the  churches  or  in  the  public  streets  and 
squares,  indulged  themselves  \nerely  to  win  applause 
from  equally  vulgar  audiences,  and  increase  the  contri- 
butions they  solicited  by  arts  so  discreditable.  It  is  said 
that  at  first  Father  Isla  was  swept  away  by  the  current  of 
his  times,  which  ran  with  extraordinary  force^  and  that  he 
wrote,  in  some  degree,  as  others  did.  But' he  soon  recog- 
nized his  mistake,  and  his  numerous  published  sermons, 
written  between  1729  and  1154,  are  generally  marked 
with  a  purity  and  directness  of  style  which  had  long  been 
unknown,  and  which,  though  wanting  the  richness  and 
fervor  of  the  exhortations  of  Luis  de  Leon  and  Luis  de 
Granada,  would  not  have  dishonored  the  Spanish  pulpit 
even  in  its  better  days.* 

Isla,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  setting  a 
good  example.  He  determined  to  make  a  direct  attack 
Hifl  Fray  ^^  ^^^  abusc  itself.  For  this  purpose,  he  wrote 
Gerundio.  ^^at  hc  Called  "The  History  of  the  Famous 
Preacher,  Friar  Gerund  ;  "  a  satirical  romance,  in  which 
he  describes  the  life  of  one  of  these  popular  orators,  from 


f  Dia  Orande  de  Nayanra,  2a  ed.,  Ma-  1702-93,  6  torn.,  8vo.    Vulgar  preaching 

drid,   1746,   4to.     Semaoario   Pintoresoo,  in  the  streets  was  common  as  early  as 

1840,  p.  180.  1680,    when   Madame   d'Aulnoy   was  in 

8  Yida  de  Jala,  §  3.    Sermoues,  Madrid,  Spain.    Voyage,  ed.  1693,  Tom.  II.  p.  168. 
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kis  birth  ui  an  obscure  Tillage,  through  his  education  in  a 
fashionable  convent,  and  his  adventures  as  a  missionarj^ 
about  the  country ;  the  fiction  ending  abruptly  with  his 
preparation  to  deliver  a  course  of  sermons  in  a  city  that 
seems  intended  to  represent  Madrid.  It  is  written 
throughout  with  great  spirit ;  and  not  only  are  the 
national  manners  and  character  everywhere  present,  but 
in  the  episodes  and  in  the  occasional  sketches  Isla  has 
given  of  conventual  and  religious  life  in  his  time,  there  is 
an  air  of  reality  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  author 
drew  freely  on  the  resources  of  his  personal  experience. 
Its  plan  resembles  slightly  that  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  but 
its  execution  reminds  us  oftener  of  Rabelais  and  his  dis- 
cursive and  redundant  reflections,  though  of  Rabelais 
without  his  coarseness.  It  is  serious,  as  becomes  the 
Spanish  character,  and  conceals  under  its  gravity  a  spirit 
of  sarcasm,  which,  in  other  countries,  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  dignity,  but  which  in  Spain  has  been 
more  than  once  happily  united  with  it,  and  made  more 
effective  by  the -union. 

The  sketches  of  character  and  specimens  of  foshionable 
pulpit  oratory  given  in  the  *'  Friar  Gerund  "  are  the  best 
parts  of  it,  and  are  agreeable  illustrations  for  the  literary 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  the  preacher  whom 
the  Friar  took  for  his  model  we  have  the  following  care- 
fully drawn  portrait :  — 

"  He  was  in  the  full  perfection  of  his  strength,  just 
about  three-and-thirty  years  old  ;  tall,  robust,  and  stout ; 
his  limbs  well  set  and  well  proportioned  ;  manly  in  gait, 
inclining  to  corpulence,  with  an  erect  carriage  of  his 
head,  and  the  circle  of  hair  round  his  tonsure  studiously 
and  exactly  combed  and  shaven.  His  clerical  dress  was 
always  neat,  and  fell  round  his  person  in  ample  and  regu- 
lar folds.  His  shoes  fitted  him  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
and,  above  all,  his  silken  cap  was  adorned  with  much 
curious  embroidery  and  a  fanciful  tassel,  —  the  work  of 
certain  female  devotees  who  were  dying  with  admiration 
of  their  favorite  preacher.  In  short,  he  had  a  very  youth- 
ful, gallant  look ;  and,  adding  to  this  a  clear,  rich  voice, 

a  slight,  fashionable  lisp,  a  peculiar  grace  in  telling  a 
VOL,  III.  13  'a 
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story,  a  talent  at  mimicry,  an  easy  aotioii,  a  taking  man- 
nerj  a  high-sounding  style,  and  not  a  little  ef&ontery,  — 
never  forgetting  to  sprinkle  jests,  proverbs,  and  homely 
phrases  along  his  discourses  with  a  most  agreeable  i^>t>- 
ness,  —  he  won  golden  opinions  in  his  public  discourses, 
and  carried  everything  before  him  in  the  diawing^rooms 
he  frequented.'^  * 

The  style  of  eloquence  of  this  vulgar  eccIeaiaBiical  fop, 
a  specimen  of  which  follows,  is  no  lees  fjedthfully  and 
characteristically  given ;  and  was  taken,  as  Fatiier  Isla 
intimates  was  his  custom,  from  a  discourse  that  had  really 
been  preaohed.^^ 

''  It  was  well  known,  that  he  always  began  his  ser- 
mons with  some  proverb,  some  jest,  some  pot-house  wit- 
ticism, or  some  strange  fragment,  which,  taken  from  its 
proper  connections  and  relations,  would  seem,  at  first 
blush,  to  be  an  inconsequence,  a  blasphemy,  or  an  im- 
piety ;  until  at  last,  having  kept  his  audience  waiting  a 
moment  in  wonder,  he  finished  the  clause,  or  came  out 
with  an  explanation  which  reduced  the  whole  to  a  sort  of 
miserable  trifling.  Thus,  preaching  one  day  on  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity,' he  l^pgan  his  sermon  by  saying,  M 
deny  l^at  Ood  exists  a  Unity  in  essence  and  a  Trinity  in 
person,'  and  then  stopped  short  for  an  instant.  The  hear- 
ers, of  course,  looked  round  on  one  another,  scandalized, 
or,  at  least,  wondering  what  would  be  the  end  of  this  he- 
retical blasphemy.  At  length,  when  the  preacher  thought 
he  had  fairly  caught  them,  he  went  on,  '  Thus  says  the 
Ebionite,  the  Marcionite,  the  Arian,  the  Manichean,  the 
Socinian ;  but  I  prove  it  against  them  all  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Councils,  and  the  Fathers.' 

''  In  another  sermon,  which  was  on  the  Incarnation, 
he  began  by  crying  out,  'Your  health,  cavaliers  ! '  and,  as 
the  audience  burst  into  a  broad  laugh  at  the  free  manner 


•  **Hl8tori»del  VanuMoPredieador,  Vny  wbioh  Is,  In  fkct,  that  of  a  friend,  who  was 

Oerandio  de  Campasas,"   Madrid,  1813,  a  pariah  priest  at  ViUagarcia,  where  Va- 

4  torn.,  12nio,  Tom.  I.  p.  SOT.    In  the  first  ther  Isla,  who  mentions  him  often  in  his 

edition,  as  well  as  in  several  other  editions,  letters,  wrote  his  Friar  Gerund, 
it  is  said  to  be  written  by  Franoisoo  Lobon       lo  Cartas  Tamiliaies,   nw,  Tom.   VI. 

de  Balaaar,  a  name  which  has  generally  p.  81S. 
been  tapposed  to  be  i^  fictitious  one ;  but 
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in  which  h^  had  eaid  it,  he  went  on :  '  This  is  no  joking 
matter,  however ;  for  it  was  for  your  health  and  for  mine, 
and  for  that  of  all  men,  that  Christ  descended  from  heaven 
and  hecame  incarnate  in  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  an  arti- 
cle of  faith,  and  I  prove  it  thus :  ''  Propter  nos,  homi- 
nes, et  nostram  scUutem  descendit  de  coelo  et  incamatna 
est," '  —  whereat  they  all  remained  in  delighted  aston- 
ishment,  and  such  a  murmur  of  applause  ran  round  the 
church,  that  it  wanted  little  of  breaking  out  into  open 
•acclamation."  " 

The  first  volume  of  the  ''  Friar  Gerund  "  was  published 
in  1*758,  somewhat  sooner  than  the  author  intended;  — 
those  who  were  in  the  secret  getting  possession  of  the 
edition  and  selling  eight  hundred  copies  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours."  Such  an  extraordinary  popularity, 
however,  proved  anything  but  a  benefit.  The  priests, 
and  especially  the  preaching  friars,  assailed  it  from  aU 
quarters,  as  the  most  formidable  attack  yet  made  in 
Spain  on  their  peculiar  craft.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  though  the  king  and  the  court  expressed  their  de- 
light in  its  satire,  the  license  to  publish  it  fiirther  was 
witlidrawn,  its  author  was  summoned  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  his  book  was  condemned  in  1*760.  But  Isla  was 
too  strong  in  public  favor  and  in  the  respect  of  the  Jesu- 
its to  be  personally  punished,  and  the  Friar  Gerund  was 
too  true  and  too  widely  scattered  to  be  more  than  nomi- 
nally suppressed." 

The  second  volume  did  not  fare  so  well.  After  the 
censure  passed  on  the  first,  it  could  not,  of  course,  be  li- 
censed, and  so  remained  for  a  long  time  in  manuscript,  a 
forbidden  book.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said  to  have  first 
appeared  in  England,  and  in  the  English  language,  in 

31  Tray  Oerondio,  Tom.  I.  p.  800.  itself,   bnt  forbade   anybody   to    publish 

u  Cartas  Vamiliares,  Tom.  II.  p.  1*70.  anything  for  or  against  it.    The  appre- 

18  Yida  de  Isla,  p.  63.    Llorente,  Hist.,  hension  that  it  would  be  forbidden  waa 

Tom.   n.  p.  460.    Cartas  Vamiliares  de  so  great,  that  the  prioe  of  copies  ot  the 

Isla,  Tom.  II.  pp.  168,  etc.,  and  Tom.  III.  first  yolume  became  eztvavagant  the  mo- 

p.  213.    There  are  several  amusing  letters  ment  it  was  published.    One  was  bought 

about  Fray  Gterundio  in  the  second  yolume  for  twenty-five  Louis  d'or,  and  an  equal 

of  the  Cartas  Famillares,  and  much  dis-  sum  was  refused   tat  another.    Ispagne 

cnssiim  about  it  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Uttiraire   [by   Nicolas    Brioaire]^  1774» 

the   edition    of    1818.     The    Inquisition  Tom.  III.  p.  816. 
(Index,  1790)  not  only  forbade  the  work 
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1TT2,  through  the  agency  of  Baretti,  to  whom  the  manii- 
script  had  bean  sent  after  its  author  had  been  exiled  to 
Italy.  But  an  edition  of  the  whole  work  in  Spanish  soon 
appeared  at  Bayonne,  followed  by  other  editions  in  other 
places ;  and,  though  it  was  never  licensed  at  home  till 
1813,  —  and  then  only  to  be  forbidden  anew  the  next 
year,  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  —  still  few 
books  have  been  better  known  all  over  Spain,  to  the  more 
intelligent  classes  of  the  Spanish  people,  than  Friar  Ge- 
rund, from  the  day  of  its  first  publication  to  the  present 
time.  What  is  of  more  consequence,  it  was,  from  the 
first,  successful  in  its  main  purpose.  The  sobriquet  of 
Friar  Oerund  was  given  at  once  to  those  who  indulged  in 
the  vulgar  style  of  preaching  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
countenance, and  any  one  who  was  admitted  to  deserve 
the  appellation  could  no  longer  collect  an  audience,  ex- 
cept such  as  was  gathered  from  the  populace  of  the  public 
squares."  ^ 

In  consequence  of  the  alarm  and  anxieties  that  accom- 
panied his  sudden  and  violent  expulsion  from 

His  finn]* 

■ion  with  Spain,  in  1*767,  Father  Isla  suffered  on  the  road  to 
the  Jesuits.  (Jorunna,  where  he  .embarked,  an  attack  of  paf  al- 
ysis,  which  made  his  health  uncertain  for  the  remaining 
fourteen  years  of  his  life,  one  of  which  spent  in  Corsi- 
ca, and  several  in  Bologna  and  its  neighborhood,  were  ren- 
dered miserable  by  the  troubles  incident  to  a  state  of  war, 
or  by  personal  persecutions  and  poverty.  Still,  after  his 
death,  it  was  found  that  in  these  sad  years,  during  some 
of  which  he  subsisted  on  the  kindness  of  charitable 
friends,  he  had  not  been  idle.  Among  his  papers  was  a 
poem  in  sixteen  cantos,  containing  about  twelve  thousand 
lines  in  octave  stanzas.  It  is  called  "Cicero,"  arid  claims 
to  be  a  life  of.  the  great  Roman  orator.  But  it  is  no  such 
^  ^  thing.  It  is  a  satire  on  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  author's  own  time,  begun  in  Spain,  but 

H  Watt,  Bibliotheea,  art.  Ula.  Wieland,  print  **  Bn  CampaEas,  \  costa  de  loe  here- 

Teutaohe  Merkar,  1778,  Tom.  III.  p.  196.  deroB  de  Fray  Cterundio,  Aiio  de  1770.»»    It 

Barettl*8  Propoaala  for  Printing  the  Trans-  is,  of  coarse,  wholly  without  the  accos- 

latian  of  Vriar  Oerund,  prefixed  to  that  tomed  /tcenctos,  and  does  not  match  very 

work,  London,  1772,  2  torn.,  8vo.    I  have,  well  with  Vol.  I.,  1768. 
howerer,  a  copy  of  Vol.  II.,  with  the  Im- 
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chiefly  written  during  his  exile  in  Italy  ;  and  though  it 
contains  occasional  sketches  of  an  imaginary  life  of  Cice- 
ro's mother,  they  are  very  inconsiderable,  and  as  for 
Cicero  himself,  the  poem  leaves  him  in  his  cradle,  only 
eighteen  months  old. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  its  satire  is  the  large  class  of 
Spanish  narrative  poems,  of  which,  and  especially  of 
those  devoted  to  the  lives  of  the  saints,  it  may  be  re- 
garded  as  a  sort  of  parody  ;  but  its  main  purpose  is  to 
ridicule  the  lives  of  modern  fine  ladies,  and  the  modes  of 
early  education  then  prevalent.  The  whole,  however,  is 
mingled  with  inappropriate  discussions  about  Italy,  po- 
etry, and  a  country  life,  and  hardly  less  inappropriate 
satire  of  professed  musicians,  theatres,  and  poets  who 
praise  one  another  ;  in  short,  with  whatever  occurred  to 
Father  Isla's  wayward  humor  as  he  was  writing.  Prom 
internal  evidence,  it  seems  to  have  been  read,  from  time 
to  time  as  it  was  written,  to  a  society  of  Mends, — proba- 
bly some  of  the  numerous  exiles  who,  like  himself,  had 
resorted  to  Bologna,  and  subsisted  there  on  the  misera- 
ble pittance  the  Spanish  government  promised  them,  but 
often  failed  to  pay.  For  such  a  purpose  it  was  not  ill 
adapted  by  its  clear,  flowing  style,  and  occasionally  by 
its  pungent  satire  ;  but  its  cumbrous  length  and  endless 
digressions,  often  trifling'  both  in  matter  and  manner, 
render  it  quite  unfit  for  publication.  It  was,  however, 
offered  to  the  public  censor,  and  permission  to  print  it 
was  refused,  though  for  reasons  so  frivolous,  that  it 
seems  certain  the  real  objection  was  not  to  the  poem,  but 
•to  the  author." 

Others  of  Father  Isla's  works  were  more  fortunate.  Six 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  collected  and  published,  and 
six  volumes  of  his  letters,  chiefly  addressed  to  his  sister 
and  her  husband,  and  written  in  a  very  affectionate  and 


u  The  autograph  manuscript    of   "  XI  Bor,  that  the  poem  ought  not  to  be  pnb- 

Gioeron,"  neatly  written  out  in  219  folio  Ushed  ■,  and  by  an  answer  to  that  opinion  $ 

pages,  double  columns,  with  the  correo-  — the  last  two  being  anonymous.    These 

tions  of  the  author  and  the  erasures  of  the  curious   and  valuable  manuscripts   were 

censor,  is  in  the  Boston  AthensBum.    It  procured  in  Madrid  by  E.  Weston,  Esq., 

is  accompanied  by  three  autograph  letters  and  presented  Vf  him  to  the  Library  «C 

of  father  Isla ;  by  the  opinion  of  the  oen-  the  Atheneenm,  in  184^ 
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gay  spirit,  and  in  a  very  natural  and  attractive  style. 
To  these,  at  different  times,  were  added  a  few  minor 
works  of  a  trifling  character,  and  one  or  two  that  are 
religious." 

But  what  most  surprised  the  world  was  his  translation 
,of  '*  Gil  Bias,"  printed  at  Madrid  in  17 8*7,  claiming  the 
'work,  on  which  the  fame  of  Le  Sage  must  always  princi- 
pally rest,  as   '' stolen  ^from  the   Spanish,  and 
uonof  (jfl    now,"  in  the  words  of  Father  Isla's  title-page, 
Bia*.  it  restored  to  its  country  and  native  language  by 

a  Spaniard,  who  does  not  choose  to  have  his  nation  trifled 
with."  *'  The  external  grounds  for  this  extraordinary 
charge  are  slight.  The  first  suggestion  occurs  in  It 62, 
and  is  made  by  Voltaire,  who,  in*  his  "  Age  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,"  declares  the  Gil  Bias  "  to  be  entirely  taken 
from  EspinePs  '  Marcos  de  Obregon.'  "  This  charge,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  not  true,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  result  of  personal  ill-will  on  the  part  of 
Voltaire,  who  had  himself  been  attacked  in  the  Gil  Bias, 

IS  The  works  aUnded   to  are,  ~  **  El  speak,  except  of  that  of  the  Oil  Bias.    It 

Hercorio  General/'  (Madrid,  1784,  18mo,)  may  be  noted,  however,  that  he  published  in 

being  extracts  from  accounts  claimed  to  Spanish  FlechJer*s"Theodoeios  the  Great," 

.haTe  been  written  by  Father  Isla  for  that  in  1731,  and  soon  afterwards  Duchesne's 

journal,  in  1758,  of  the  European  events  of  abridgment  of  the  History  of  Spain ;  — 

•  Uie  year,  but  not  certainly  his ;  —  "  Cartas  both  prepared  by  him  earlier,  and  the  last 

de  Juan  de  la  Bnzixia,''  (Biadrid,  1784,  long  a  Ibvorite  in  the  Spanish  schools  as  a 

ISmo,)  a  satirical  work  on  the  follies  of  text-book,  not  merely  from  the  morit  of  the 

Spanish  medicine ; — "  Cartas  VamiUares,"  original,  but  from  Isla's  judioions  additions, 

writt^i  between  1744  and  1781,  published  and  firom  a  summary  in  verse  which  he 

1785  -  86,  also  in  a  second  edition,  Madrid,  prefixed  to  the  account  of  each  period,  and 

1790,  6  torn.  12mo  *,  —  "  Coleocion  de  Pa-  which  the  children  learned  by  heart 

peles  GrlUco-Apolog^ttoos,"  (1788,  2  tom.  »  <*  Aventoras  de  GU  Bias  de  SantiWana, 

18mo,)   in  defence   of  FeyJo6;  — ''Ser-  robadas  4  Espana,  adoptadas  en  Francia 

mones,**   Madrid,    1792,  6  torn.   8vo  •,  —  por  Mons.  Le  Sage,  restitnidas  &  su  Patria 

<*  Bebusco,"  etc.,  (Biadrid,  1790,  18mo,)  a  y  &  su  i<engua  nativa,  por  un  Esp^nol 

collection  of  miscellanies,  most  of  which  seloso,  que  no  sufre  que  se  burlen  de  sa 

are  probably  not  by  Father  Isla  }  —  **  Los  Nacion,"  jfadrid,  1787,  6  tom.  8vo,  and 

AULeanos  Criticoe,"  in  defence  of  Friar  often  sinoel    Though  in  great  poverty  him- 

Gerund ;  — and  various  papers  in  the  Se-  self,  Isla  gave  any  profit  that  might  come 

manario  ftudito,  Tom.  XTL,  XX.,  and*  firom  his  version  of  the  OU  Bias  to  assist  a 

XXXIY.,  and  in  the  supplementary  vol-  poor  Spanish  knight 

ume  of  the  ^*  Fray  Oemndio."    A  poem,  Don   Antonio  Puigfolancfa,  a  whimsical 

•ntttled*<8neno  PoMtieo,**  (Madrid,  1785,  but  learned  Catalan,  prepared  a  translation 

18mo,)  on  the  accession  of  Charles  III.,  is  of  Gil  Bias,  with  a  Prethce  to  prove  Le  Sage 

also  falsely  attributed  to  him  ;  and  so  are  its  author,  and,  as  he  says,  announced  it 

**  Cartas  atrasadas  del  Pamaso,"  a  satire  ft»>  publioation  j  but  I  suppose  it  was  never 

which  yet  reminds  (me  sometimes  of  the  printed.    Bee  his  strange  **  Opuscules  Qra- 

«  Cloeron.**  matico-Satirioos,"  Londns,  s.  a.  Xoib.  H. 

Of  his  translatisos  it  is  hudly  DMdM  to  pp.  872|  8)3. 
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and  who  had,  in  some  way  or  other,  heard  tfiat  Le  Sage 
was  indebted  to  Espihel.  Afterwards,  similar  declara- 
tions are  made  in  two  or  three  books  of  no  authority,  and 
especially  in  a  Biographical  Dictionary  printed  at  Amster- 
dam in  IT Tl.     But  this  is  all. 

Roused  by  such  suggestions,  however,  Father  Isla 
amused  himself  with  making  a  translation  of  Gil  ciaims  of 
Bias,  adding  to  it  a  long  and  not  successful  con-  ^g®^? 
tinuation,**  and  declaring,  without  ceremony  or  orfgiii. 
proof,  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  Andalusian  advocate, 
who  gave  his  manuscript  to  Le  Sage,  when  Le  Sage  was 
in  Spain,  either  as  a  secretary  of  the  French  embassy,  or  as 
a  friend  of  the  French  ambassador.  But  all  this  seems  to 
be  without  any  foundation,  for  the  manuscript  has  never 
been  produced  ;  the  advocate  has  never  been  named  ;  and 
Le  Sage  was  never  in  Spain.  Still,  the  Spanish  claim 
has  not  been  abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  Llorente,  in 
two  ingenious  and  learned  works  on  the  subject,  one  in 
French  and  the  other  in  Spanish,  but  both  printed  in 
1822,  reasserts  it,  with  great  earnestness,  resting  his 
proofs  on  internal  evidence,  and  insisting  that  Gil  Bias  is 
certainly  of  Spanish  origin,  and  that  it  is  probably  the 
work,  not  indeed  of  Father  Isla's  Andalusian  advocate, 
but  of  Sob's,  the  historian ;  —  a  suggestion  for  which 
Llorente  produces  no  better  reason,  than  that  nobody  else 
of  the  period  to  Which  he  assigns  the  Gil  Bias  was  able, 
in  his  judgment,  to  write  such  a  romance." 

18  This  continnation,  however,  was  trans-  originally  written."    Bat  the  whole  ia  a 

lated  from  the  Italian  of  the  Canon  Ginlio  worthless  fiction,  title-page  and  all,  though 

Monti,  a  Bolognese,  who  died  in  1747,  and  the .  attempt  to  make  oat  for  Oil  Bias  a 

whose  Oil  Bias  was  published,  I  believe,  at  clear  and  noble  genealogy  on  the  sidowof 

Venice  the  same  year.    Another  continua-  bis  mother  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  tnily 

tion   of  CHI  Bias,  less  happy  even  than  Spanish  fknoy.    (See  LibroB  III.  y  IV.) 

this  of  Monti,  appeared,  in  2  torn.,  8vo,  at  The  story  is  anflnished. 

Madrid,  in  1792,  entitled  ^  Oenealogia  de  ^  Voltaire,  (Eavrea,  ed.  Beaomarohais, 

Gil  Bias,  Continnaoion  de  la  Vida  de  este  Tom.  XX.  p.  156.  Le  Sage,  (Buvres,  Paris, 

famoeo  Sujeto,  por  su  Hljo  Don  Alfonso  1810,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  xzxix.,  where  Vol- 

Blas  de  Liria."    Its  author  was^^n  Ber-  taire  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  by  Le 

nardo  Maria  de  Calzada,  a  person  who,  a  8ag«,  in  one  of  his  dramas  ;  besides  which 

little  earlier,  had  translated  mu(!h  from  the  it  is  supposed  Le  Sage  ridiculed  him  under 

French.    (Sempere,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  VI.  the  name  of  Triaquero,  in  Gil  Bias,  Lib.  X. 

p.  £31.)    This  work,  too,  the  author  de-  c.  6.    But  the  most  important  and  curious 

ciared  to  be  a  translation,  and,  like  Isla,  discussion  concerning  the  authorship  of 
vet  ^^rth  on  his  title-page  that  it  was  "^  rei^  Gil  Bias  is  the  one  that  was  carried  ob, 

stored  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  between  18IB  and  18^  by  f  no^oia  ifi 
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But  there  is  a  ready  answer  tp  all  Buch  merely  conjec- 
tural criticism.  Le  Sage  proceeded,  as  an  author  in  ro- 
mantic fiction,  just  as  he  had  done  when  he  wrote  for  the 
public  theatre ;  and  the  result^  at  which  he  arrived  in  both 
cases  are  remarkably  similar.  In  the  drama,  he  begsm 
with  translations  and  imitations  from  the  Spanish,  such  as 
his  "  Point  of  Honor,"  which  is  taken  from  Roxas,  and 
his  "  Don  Cesar  Ursino,''  which  is  from  Calderon  ;*  but 
afterwards,  when  he  better  understood  his  own  talent  and 
had  acquired  confidence  from  success,  he  came  out  with 
his  "  Turcaret,''  a  wholly  original  comedy,  which  far 
surpassed  all  he  had  before  attempted,  and  showed  how 
much  he  had  been  wasting  his  strength  as  an  imitator. 
Just  so  he  did  in  romance-writing.  .  He  began  with  trans- 
lating the  "  Don  Quixote  ''  of  Avellaneda,  and  remodel- 
ling «pd  enlarging  th«  "  Diablo  Cojuelo "  of  Guevara. 
But  the  "  Gil  Bias/'  the  greatest  of  all  his  works  of 
prose  fiction,  is  the  result  of  his  confirmed  strength  ;  and/ 
in  its  characteristic  merits,  is  as  much  his  own  as  the 
"Turcaret.'' 

On  this  point,  the  internal  evidence  is  as  decisive  as 
the  external.  The  frequent  errors  of  this  remarkable 
romance  in  Spanish  geography  and  history  show  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  the  work  of  a  Spaniard,  and 
certainly  not  of  a  Spaniard  so  well  informed  as  Solis  ;  its 
private  anecdotes  of  society  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth  prove  it  to  have  been 
almost  necessarily  written  by  a  Frenchman  ;  while,  at  the 

KeafcMtefta  und  Antonio  de  Llorente,  the  Spanish,  entitled  "  El  BachUIer  de  Bala- 

author  of  the  History  of  the  Inquisition,  manca,**  the  manuscript  of  which  coming 

I*  began  with  a  memoir,  by  the  first,  read  into  the  possession  of  Le  Sage,  he  first 

to  the  Trench  Academy,  (1818,)  and  an  plundered  from  it  the   materials  for  his 

edition  of  Oil  Bias,  (Paris,  1820, 3  tom.,  8to,)  Gil  Bias,  which  he  published  in  1715  -  36, 

in  both  which  he  maintains  Le  Sage  to  be  and  then  gare  the  world  the  remainder  as 

the  true  author  of  that  romance.    To  both  the  "  Bachelier  de  Salamanque,"  in  1738. 

Llorente  replied  by  a  counter  memoir,  ad-  This  theory  of  Llorente  is  explained^  with 

dressed  to  the  French  Academy,  and  by  more  skill  than  is  shown  in  its  original 

his  **  Observations   sur  Oil  Bias,"  (Paris,  framiij^l^  the  late  accomplished  scholar, 

1822,  Svo,)  and  his  "  Observaciones  sobre  Mr.  A^.  Everett,  in  an  article  which  first 

Oil  Bias"  (Madrid,    1822,    12mo)  *,    two  appeared  in  the  North.  American  Review, 

works  not  exactly  alike,  but  substantially  for  October,  1827,  when  its  author  was 

so,  and  equally  maintaining  that  Oil  Bias  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Spain,.aiid 

is  Spanish  in  its  origin,  and  probably  the  afterwards  in  his  pleasant  "  Critical  and 
woric  of  Solis,  the  historian,  who,  as  Llo-^ Miscellaneous  Essays^"  published  in  Bos* 

rente  conjectures,  wrote   a  romance  in  ton,  1846, 12mo.                               * 
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same  time,  the  freedom  with  which,  as  we  go  on,  we  find 
that  everything  Spanish  is  plundered,  —  now  a  tale  taken 
from  "  Marcos  de  Obregon,"  now  an  intrigue  or  a  story 
from  a  play  of  Mendoza,  of  Roxas,  or  of  Figueroa,  — 
points  directly  to  Le  Sage's  old  habits,  and  to  his  prac- 
tised skill  in  turning  to  account  everything  that  he 
deemed  fitted  to  his  purpose.  The  result  is,  that  he  has, 
by  the  force  of  his  genius,  produced  a  work  of  great  bril- 
liancy ;  in  which,  from  his  known  familiarity  with  Spanish 
literature  and  his  unscrupulous  use  of  it,  he  has  preserved 
the  national  character  with  such  fidelity,  that  a  Spaniard 
is  almost  always  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Gil  Bias, 
especially  now  that  he  has  it  in  the  spirited  if  not  uniform- 
ly pure  Castilian  version  of  Father  Isla,  could  have  been 
written  by  anybody  but  one  of  his  own  countrymen.* 

The  chief  talent  of  Father  Isla,t  however,  was  in  satire, 
and  the  great  service  he  performed  for  his  country  was 
that  of  driving  from  its  respectable  churches  the  low  and 
vulgar  style  of  preaching  with  which  they  had  long  been 
infested;  —  a  work  which  the  "Friar  Gerund''  achieved 
almost  as  completely  as  the  '*  Don  Quixote  "  did  that  of 
destroying  the  insane  passion  for  books  of  chivalry  which 
prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

»  M  Le  Point  d^Honneur  **  is  from  ".  No  from  the  play  of  Roxas,   "  Oaaane  por 

bay  Amigo  para  Amigo,"  which  is  the  Vengarte  j "  —  the    story  of  Aurora  de 

first  play  in  the  Comedlas  de  Boxas,  1680  ;  Oonmtn  in  GU  Bias  (Lib.  IV.  c.  6  and  6)  Is 

—  and  "  Don  Cesar  Ursin  "  is  from  »*  Peor  from  "Todo  es  enredos  Amor,"  by  Diego 

estaque  estaba,"  in  Calderon,  Comedlas,  de  C6rdobay  Plgueroaj— and  soon.    Bee 

1783,  Tom.  III.    The  errors  of  Gil  Bias  in  Tieck's  Forrede  to  his  translation  of  Mar- 

Spanish  geography  and  history  are  con-  cos  de  Obregon  (1827) }  Adolfo  de  Castro's 

stantly  pothted  out  by  Llorente  as  blunders  Poesias  de  Calderon  y  Plaglos  de  Le  Sage 

of  Le  Sage  in  the  careless  use  of  his  origi-  (Cadis,  1846,  18mo,  a  curious  little  pam- 

nal}   while,  on  the  other  hand,    Fr.  de  phlet)  *,  and  the  fourth  book  of  the  same 

Neufchftteau  points   out  its   allusions  to  author's  **Conde    Duque   de    Olirares** 

Parisian  society  in  the  time  of  Le  Sage.  (Cadiz,  1846,  Sro).    In  his  **Bachelier  de 

But  of  his  ftee  use  of  Spanish  fictions,  Balamanque,'*  Le  Sage  goes  one  step  fUr- 

which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  the  ther.    On  the  title-page  of  this  romance, 

pnot  is  abundant.    I  have  already  no-  first  printed  three  years  after   the   last 

ticed,  when  speaking  of  Espinel,  (antet  volume  of  GU  Bias  appeared,  he  says  ez- 

pp.  106  - 108,)  how  much  Le  fiage  took  from  pressly,  that  "  it  is  translated  from  a  Span- 

*«  Marcos  de  Obregon } "  but,  besides  this,  ish   manuscript,"    and  yet   the  story  of 

the  adventures  of  Don  Baftiel '  with  the  Dona  Cintia  de  la  Carrera,  in  the  fifty 

Seigneur  de  Moyadas  In  Gil  Bias  (Lib.  V.  fourth  and  fifty-fifth  chapters,  is  taken 

c.  1)  are  taken  from  "  Los  Empeuos  del  from  Moreto*s  "  Desden  con  el  Desd^n  \  ** 

Mentir"  of  Mendosa    (Feniz  Castellano,  a  play  as  well  known  as  any  in  Spanish 

1690,  p.  264) ;  — the  story  of  the  Marlage  literature  {  —  so  bold  and  careless  was  ho 

de  Yengeaooe  in  Gil  Bias  (Lib.  IV.  o.  4)  is  in  his  Uterary  larcenies. 

13* 
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But,  meanwhile,  other  attempts  were  making  in  other 
directions  to  revive  the  literature  of  the  country ;  some 
by  restoring  a  taste  for  the  old  national  poetry,  some  by 
attempting  to  accommodate  everything  to  the  Frencli 
doctrines  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  some 
by  an  ill-defined,  and  often  perhaps  unconscious,  struggle 
to  unite  the  two  opinions,  and  to  form  a  school  whose 
character  should  be  unlike  that  of  either,  and  yet  in  ad- 
vance of  both. 

In  the  direction  of  the  earlier  national  poetry  little  was 
done  by  original  efforts,  but  something  was  attempted  in. 
other  ways.  Huerta,  a  fierce,  but  inconsistent, 
adversary  of  the  French  innovations,  printed, 
in  ITtS,  a  volume  of  poems  almost  entirely  in  the  old 
manner  ;  but  it  was  too  much  marked  with  the  bad  taste 
of  the  preceding  century  to  enjoy  even  a  temporary  suc- 
cess, and  its  author,  therefore,  could  boast  of  no  follower 
of  any  note  in  a  path  which  was  constantly  less  and  less 
trodden.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  more  was  done  with  effect  to  recall 
the  memory  of  the  old  masters  themselves.    Lo- 

"^**  pez  de  Sedano,  between  1168  and  1TT8,  pub- 
lished his  "  Spanish  Parnassus,"  in  nine  volumes  ;  a  work 
which,  though  ill  digested  and  not  always  showing  good 
taste  in  its  selections  and  criticisms,  is  still  a  rich  mine 
of  the  poetry  of  the  country  in  its  best  days,  and  con- 
tains important  materials  for  the  history  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture from  the  period  of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  ^ 
Banches.      ganchcz  wout  further  back,  and  in  IT  19  offered 

^  **  Poesias  de  Don  Vicente  Garcia  de  la  9  torn.,  12ino)  waa  the  subject  of  a  good 

Huerta,"    Madrid,    1778,   12ino,   and   a  deal  of  criticism  soon  after  it  appeared, 

second  edition,  1786 ;  opening,  as  its  prin-  The  club  of  the    elder  Moratin  —  to   be 

cipal  claim   to  notice,  with  the  "  Endy-  noticed  immediately  —  was  much  dissatis- 

mion,'*  a  short  heroic  poem,  first  published  fled  with  it  (Obras  Pdstumas  de  N.  W. 

separately  in  1756,  in  4to,  but  very  feeble  Moratin,  Londres,  1825,  l^o,  p.  txy.)  ;  •— 

and   commonplace.     **  La  Ferromachia,"  Yriarte  in  1778  printed  a  dialogue  on  it, 

a  mock-heroic  on  the  lores  and  quarrels  of  *'  Donde  las  dan  las  toman,'*  ftill  of  se- 

sundry  dogs,  by  Frandsco  Nieto  Molina,  verity  (Obras,  1805,  Tom.  VI.)  }  —  and  in 

(Madrid,  1765,  12mo,)  is  too  poor  to  de  1785  Sedano  replied,  under  the  name  of 

serve  notice,  though  it  is  an  attempt  to  Juan  Maria  Chavero  y  Eslava  de  Ronda, 

give.greater  currency  to  the  earlier  national  in  four  volumes,  12mo,  published  at  MA^ 

verse,  —  the  r«dondt7/a«.  laga,  and  called  the  **Col6qaioa  de  A* 

»  J.  J.  Lopes  de   8edano*B  **  Pamaso  pina." 
Sspanol"    (Bladrid,    Sancha,    1768-78, 
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to  his  countrymen,  for  the  first  time,  the  greater  legend- 
ary treasures  of  their  heroic  ages,  beginning  with  the 
Boble  old  poem  of  the  Cid,  but  unhappily  leaving  incom- 
plete a  task  for  which  he  had  proved  himself  so  well  fitted 
by  his  learning  and  zeal,  if  not  by  his  acuteness.^ 
And  finally,  Sarmiento,  a  friend  of  Feyjo<5,  and 
one  of  his  ablest  public  defenders,  undertook  an  elaborate 
history  of  Spanish  poetry,  which  contains  important  dis- 
cussions relating  to  the  period  embraced  by  the  inquiries 
of  Sanchez,  but  which  was  broken  off  by  the  death  of  its 
venerable  author  in  1^72,  and  remained  unpublished  till 
three  years  later.**  These  three  works,  though  they 
excited  too  little  attention  at  first,  were  still  .works  of 
importance,  and  have  served  as  the  foundation  for  a  bet- 
ter state  of  things  since. 

The  doctrines  of  the  French  school,  somewhat  modi- 
fied, perhaps,  by  the  reproduction  of  the  elder  Spanish 
literature,  but  still  substantially  unchanged,  found  follow- 
ers more  numerous  and  active.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Third,  Moratin  the  elder,  a  gentleman  of  an 
old  Biscay  an  family,  who  was  bom  in  ITSt,  aud  Momtinthc 
died  in  1180,  succeeded,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  «*<*«'• 
inheritance  of  Luzan's  opinions,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  reform  of  the  taste  of  his  countrymen.  He  .was  the 
friend  of  Montiano,  who  had  himself  endeavored  to  intro- 
duce classical  tragedy  upon  the  Spanish  stage,  and  who 
had,  probably,  some  share  in  forming  the  literary  charac- 
ter of  the  young  poet.  But  the  court,  as  usual,  was  an 
element  in  the*  movement.  Moratin  was  received  with 
flattering  regard  by  the  ~  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  the 
head  of  the  great  house^f  the  Guzmans  ;  by  thei  Duke  of 
Ossuna,  long  ambassador  in  France  ;  by  Aranda,  the  wise 


»  T.  A.  Sanchez  (born  1782,  died  1798)  "Teatro  Oritloo  ;  '*  and  some  of  his  tracts 

pnbliahed  his  ^  Poesfas  Anteriores  al  Siglo  are  to  be  foond  In  the  Bemanarlo  Knidtto, 

XV.**  at  Madrid,  in  4  torn.,  8vo,  1779  -  90,  Tom.  Y.,  YI.,  XIX.,  and  XX.    His  '*  His. 

but  printed  very  little  else.  toria  de  la  Poesia,"  printed  as  the  first 

M  Martin  Surmiento,  "Memorlas  para  volume    of  his   Works,  which  were   not 

la  Historia  de  la  Poesia  y  Poetas  Esp^-  further  oontinned,  is  the  more  valuable 

iioles,**  Madrid,  1776, 4to.    He  was  bom  in  because,  making  his  inquiries  quite  inde- 

1092,  and  wrote  a  great  deal,  but  pub-  pendently  of  Sanches,  he  often  comes  to 

lished  little.    His  defsnoe  of- his  master,  the  same  results, 
f  eyjod,  (1782,)  generally  goes  with  the 
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minister  of  state,  who  rarely  forgot  the  cause  of  intd- 
lectual  culture  ;  and  by  the  Infiuite.  Don  Gabriel  de  Bour- 
bon, the  accomplished  translator  of  Sallust ;  and  each  <ji 
these  persons  was  thus  able,  through  Moratin,  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  the  state  of  letters  in  Spain.^ 

His  first  public  effort  of  any  consequence,  except  a 
drama  that  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  was  his  "  Poeta/' 
which  appeared  in  1*764.  It  consistB  entirely  of  his  own 
shorter  poems,  and  is  among  the  many  proo&  how  small 
was  .the  interest  then  felt  in  literature,  since,  though  the 
whole  collection  fills  only  a  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  it 
was  found  expedient  to  publish  it  in  ten  successive  num- 
bers, in  order  to  give  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  circu- 
lated and  read.^  This  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by 
the  "  Diana,"  a  short  didactic  poem,  in  six  books,  on  the 
Chase,  and  subsequently  by  a  narrative  poem  on  the  De* 
struction  of  his  Ships  by  Oortds,  to  which  if  we  add  a 
volume  published  by  the  piety  of  his  son  in  1821,  and 
containing,  with  a  modest  and  beautiful  life  of  their  au* 
thor,  a  collection  of  poems,  nK>st  of  which  had  not  befofo 
been  publi3hed,  we  shall  have  all  of  the  elder  Moratia 
that  can  uqw  interest  us. 

Its  value  is  not  great ;  and  yet  portions  of  it  are  not 
likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  The  "Epic  Canto,"  as  he 
calls  it,  on  the  bold  adventure  of  Cortes  in  burning  his 


*  Whether  the  Infinite  Don  Gabriel  can  tea,  por  Dona  Maria  Joaefti  de  Oeipedet " 

fairly  daim  the  aathorahlp  of  the  nott*  (1780,  pp.  14) — ia  a  satire  on  the  reat, 

to  the  translation  of  Sallust,  of  which  a  setting  forth  that  Apollo  had  sent  a  plague 

magnificent  edition  was  printed  by  Ibarra,  of  rats — descendants  of  the  rtdteu/iM  muM 

in  folio,  in  1772,  is  uncertain ;  for  he  waa  of  Hwace —  to  eat  them  all  up.    Morat&n 

only  twenty  years  old  when  it  appeared,  the  younger,  also,  in  his  "  Derrota  de  loa 

and  he  had  Ar  his  tutor  the  learned  Peres  Pedaftes,"  (1789,  pp.  46-50)  malces  him- 

Bayer.    But  he  was  a  prince  of  varioos  self  merry  with  these  poemt/as,  as  he  oalla 

elegant  accomplishments  and  decided  lit-  them,  which  were  chiefly  what  we  denomi- 

erary  tastes,  so  that  his  death,  in  1788,  nate    "Occasional   Poems."    A    century 

was  a  misfortune  to  Spain,  heavily  felt  earlier  all  tbese  trifles  would  hare  come 

through  the  reign  of  his  elder  brother,  out  in  quarto ;  but  ihe  whole  literature  of 

which  began  tlia  same  year.  tiie  ooontiar  was  shrank  and  dwaifed  to 

M  There  were  great  numbers  of  poetioal  the  same  proportions.    Indeed,  in  tiie  flrsl 

pamphlets,  in  18mo,  published  in  Madrid  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  even  these 

during  the  reign  of  Charles  m., — nearly  poor,  starred  LUtle  tracts  were  rare,  while 

all  worthless.    I  have  forty  or  fifty  such,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  they  gradnaUjr 

Including  most  of  the  works  of  Moratin  sweUed  bo  be  small  volumes  in  doodedisa 

the  elder,  several  by  Gregorio  Salas,  etc  {  or  octavo.    • 
but  one  of  them  ~  "  £1  Parte  de  loe  Mon- 
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ships,  is  the  noblest  poem  of  its  class  produced  in^pain 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  giye3  more  pleasure 
than  most  of  the  historical  epics  that  precedec^  it  in  such 
large  numbers.^  Some  of  his  shorter  pieces,  like  his  bal- 
lads on  Moorish  subjects,  and  an  ode  to  a  champion  in  the 
bull-fights, -r- which  Moratin  constantly  frequented,  and 
of  which  he  printed  a  pleasant  historical  sketch,  —  ai^ 
foil  of  spirit.  All  he  wrote,  indeed,  is  marked  by  purity 
and  exactness  of  language  and  harmony  of  versification  ; 
showing  that,  though,  as  we  are  told,  he  possessed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  power  of  an  improvisator,  he 
yet  composed  carefully  and  finished  with  patience.  But 
his  chief  succ&ss  was  as  a  public  teacher  ;  laboring  faith- 
fully in  the  chair  of  the  Imperial  College,  where  he  took 
the  place  of  his  friend  Ayala,  and  rebuking  the  bad 
taste  of  his  times  by  the  strength  of  his  own  modest 
example.^® 

Moratin  was  an  amiable  man,  and  gathered  the  men  of 
letters  of  the  Spanish  capital  in  a  friendly  circle  about 
him.     They  met  in  one  of  the  better  class  of  TheCiubat 
taverns,  —  the  Fonda  de  San  Sebastian,  —  where  ^^j^^ 
they  maintained  a  club-room  that  was  alwii^  basoan. 
open  and  ready  to  receive  them.     Ayala,  the  tragic  writ- 

^  The  "Naves  de  Cortes,''  aa  published       ^  Besides  the  poems  noted  in  the  text, 

by  the  younger  Moratin  in  1785,  (18mo,  I  bare,  by  Moratin  the  elder,  an  jOde  on 

pp.  67,)  after  his  father's  death,  is  to  be  account  oC  an  act  of  mercy  and  pardon  by 

preferred  to  the  one  he  published  at  Bar-  Charles  III.,  In  1762,  and  the  "  Egloga  & 

oelona,  in  1821,  in  which  he  made  changes,  Velasco  y  Gonzalez,'*  printed  on  occasion 

which  do  not  add  to  its  merit,  and  cannot  of   their   portraits   being   placed   In   the 

be  justified.    It  was  written  for  a  prize  Academy,  in  1770 ;  both  of  little  conse- 

offered  by  the  Spanish  Academy,  In  1777,  quence,  but  not,  I  believe,  noticed  else- 

—  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  offered  by  that  where.     His    "  Obras    Postumas  "   were 

body.    Fran.  Gregorio  de  Balas  wrote,  also,  printed  at  Barcelona,  In  1821,  4to,  and 

on  the  same  occasion  and  subject,  but  did  reprinted  at  London,  in  1825,  12mo.    Mo- 

not  send  in  Jiis  essay  for  the  oompetftion.  ratin*8  "  Carta  Sobre  Las  Fiestas  de  Toros,'* 

(Poesias,  1797,  Tom.  I.  pp.  288,  298,  etc.)  (Madrid,  1777,  12mo,)  which  is  a  slight 

The  prise  in  question  was  obtained  by  Don  prose  tract,  is  intended  to  prove  histori- 

Josef  Maria  Yaca  de  Qunnan,  whose  poem,  caliy  that  the  amusement  of  bull-fighting 

in  sixty  octave   stanzas,   was   published  is  Spanish  in  its  origin  and  character ;  — 

without  a  date,  and  entitled,  "  Las  NavM  a  point  concerning  which  those  who  have 

de  Cortes  destruidas,  Canto  Premiado,"  ec.,  read  the  Chronicles  of  Muntaner  and  the 

Madrid,  4to,  pp.  21.    Neither  bis  poem,  Cid  can  have  little  doubt    Moratin  had  the 

hMTwer,  nor  thrt  of  Salas,  is  to  be  c<xn-  power  of  improvlsating  with  great  effsct. 

pared  to  the  one  by  Moratin,  which  was,  Obras,  1825,  pp.  xxxiv.-xxxix.    Most  of 

no  doubt,  published  by  his  son  to  show  his  works  are  collected  in  the  second  vol- 

bow  truly  ifdeaerved  the  hcmor  it  yet  ume  of  the  BibUoteoa  d«  Antores  Espa 

ftOed  to  obtain.  notes,  1846. 
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er ;  tlerd4,  the  literary  antiquarian ;  Bios,  who  wrote  the 
analysis  of  "  Don  Quixote ''  prefixed  to  the  magnificent 
edition  of  ^ the  Academy  ;  Ortega,  the  botanist  and  schol- 
ar ;  Pizzi,  the  Professor  of  Arabic  Literature  ;  Cadahalso, 
the  poet  and  essayist ;  Muiioz,  the  historian  of  the  New 
World ;  Triarte,  the  fabulist ;  Gonti,  the  Italian  translator 
of  a  collection  of  Spanish  poetry ;  **  Signorelli,  the  author 
of  the  general  history  of  theatres ;  and  others,  —  were 
members  of  this  pleasant  association,  and  resorted  con- 
tinually to  its  cheerful  saloon. 

How  truly-  Spanish  was  the  tone  of  their  intercourse 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  they  had  but  one  law 
to  govern  all  their  proceedings,  and  that'  was,  never  to 
speak  on  any  subject  except  the  Theatre,  Bull-Fights, 
Love,  and  Poetry.  But  in  everything  they  undertook 
they  were  much  in  earnest.  They  read  their  works  to. 
each  other  for  mutual,  friendly  criticism,  and  discussed 
freely  whatever  was  written  at  the  time,  and  whatever 
they  thought  would  tend  to  revive  the  decayed  spirit  of 
their  country.  They  read,  too,  and  examined  the  litera- 
ture of  other  nations  ;  and  if  their  tendencies  were  more 
towards  flhe  school  of  Boileau  and  the  great  masters  of 
Italy  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  spirit  of 
their  association,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  two  of 
their  most  active  members  were  Italian  men  of  letters, 
that  the  court  had  recently  come  from  Naples,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  the  times  much  favored  whatever  was  French, 
and  especially  the  French  theatre.** 

Among  the  most  interesting  membiers  of  this  agreeable 
society  was  Jos^  de  Oadahalso,  a  gentleman  descended 
from  one  of  the  old  mountain  families  of  the 
North  of  Spain,  but  born  at  Cadiz  in  1141.  His 
education  was  conducted  from  early  youth  in  Pai'is,  but 
before  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  had  visited  Italy,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Portugal,  and  obtained  a  knowledge 

M  The  work  of  Gioyanbsttlsta  Contl,  in  trodactlon  on  the  earlier  poetry  of  Spftln, 

.  toax  volumes,  printed  at  Madrid,  1782  -  and  each  poem  is  followed  by  a  oommen- 

1790,  ifl  a  collection  of  Spanish  poems,  tary  *,  —  everything  being  given  in  both 

almost  entirely  in  the  Italian  manner,  be-  languages.    It  has  very  little  value, 

ginning  with  Oarcilasso,  and  ending  with  »  N.  F.  Moratin,  Obias  Pftstomu,  USl, 

the  ArgemKdas.    It  Ib  preceded  by  an  In-  pp.  xziv.  -  tttI. 
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of  the  language  and  literature  of  each,  and  especially 
of  England,  sufficient  to  emancipate  him  from  many 
national  prejudices,  and  make  him  more  useful  to  the 
cause  of  letters  at  home  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

On  his  return  to  Spain  he  took  the  military  dress  of 
Santiago,  and  entered  the  army.  There  he  rose  rapidly, 
till  he  reached  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but,  in  all  the  differ- 
ent places  to  which  his  own  choice  or  the  service  of 
his  regiment  carried  him,  —  Saragossa,  Madrid,  Alcali 
de  Henares,  and  Salamanca,  —  he  sought  occasions  to 
continue  his  Earlier  pursuits,  and  succeeded  in  connecting 
himself  with  the  leading  spirits  of  the  time,  such  as 
Moratin,  Tj^esias,  Triarte,  the  wise  Jovellanos,  and  the 
young  and  'promising  Melendez  Vald^s.  But  his  career, 
though  successful,  was  short.  He  perished  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  struck  by  a  bomb,  on  the  2Ttk  of  February, 
1'782,  and  the  governor  of  the  besieged  fortress  joined 
in  the  general  sorrow  over  the  grave  of  an  honorable 
'  enemy  who  had  been  distinguished  alike  in  letters  and  in 
arms." 

In  1112  Cadahalso  published  his  "  Erudites  4  la  Vio- 
leta,"  or  Fashionable  Learning,  to  which,  fl'om  its  consid- 
erable success,  he  added  a  supplement  the  same  year. 
The  onginal  work  is  a  pleasant  satire  on  tke  superficial 
scholarship  of  his  times,  and  is  thrown  into  the  form  of 
directions  how  to  teach  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowl- 
edge in  a  course  of  lectures  that  shall  just  fill  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  ;  the  supplement  giving  a  few  further 
illustrations  of  the  same  subject,  and  some  of  the  I'esults 
of  such  teachings  on  the  unhappy  scholars  who  had  been 
its  victims.  This,  with  a  volume  of  poems  printed  the 
next  year,  and  containing  several  careful  translations  from 
the  ancients,  a  few  satirical  trifles  after  the  manner  of 
Quevedo,  and  a  good  many  Anacreontic  songs  and. tales 

SI  Sempere,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  II.  p.  21.  which   means   **  cottage  "    or  ^  shanty." 

Puibusque,  Tom.  II.  p.  493.    His  name,  Both  these  words,  however,  are  regarded 

I  believe,  was  originally  spelt  Cadalao  ;  as  one  and  the  same,  in  the  first  edition 

^  but  as  that  is  a  recognised  word,  meaning  of  the   Dictionary  of   the   Academy,  so 

**  scaffold,"  it  is  softened  in  the  recent  Ma-  that  perhaps  not  moeh  iB  gvinsd  by  the 

drid  editions  of  his  Works  into  CadahaUo^  change. 


I'M^ 
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in  the  manner  of  Villegas,  are  all'  of  his  woxks  that  were 
published  during  his  lifetime. 

But  after  his  death  there  was  found  among  his  papers  a 
collection  of.  letters,  pretending  to  have  been  written  by  a 
person  connected  with  an  embassy  to  Spain  from  Moroc- 
co, and  addressed  to  his  friends  at  home.  They  belong  to 
the  large  family  of  works  of  fiction,  begun  by  Marana's 
"  Turkish  Spy,"  and  are  commonly  set  down  as  imita- 
tions of  Montesquieu's  *'  Persian  Letters,"  but,  in  fact, 
show  a  nearer  relationship  with  Goldsmith's  ''  Citizen  of 
the  World."  The  whole  work,  however,  is  more  occu- 
pied with  literary  discussions  and  temporary  satire,  than 
either  of  those  just  referred  to  ;  and  therefore,  though  it 
is  written  in  a  pure  and  agreeable  style,  with  idt  and  good 
sense,  it  has  been  far  from  obtaining  a  place,  like  theirs, 
in  the  general  regard  of  the  world.  Still,  like  the  rest  of 
his  posthumous  works,  which  comprise  a  few  more  com- 
positions in  prose  satire  and  a  few  more  poems,  the  best 
of  which  are  in  the  old  short  verses  always  so  popular  in 
Spain,  "  The  Moorish  Letters "  of  Cadahalso  have  been 
often  reprinted,  and  probably  are  not  destined  to  be  for-^ 
gotten.** 

Another  member  of  the  society  founded  by  Moratin, 
and  one  of  the  moi^t  prominent  of  them,  was  Thomas 
de^Triarte,  a  gentleman  who  was  bom  on  the 
island  of  Teneriffe  in  1*750,  but  received  that 
part  of  his  education  which  decided  the  course  of  his  life 
at  Madrid,  under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle,  Don  Juan  de 
Yriarte,  the  learned  head  of  the  King's  library.  The 
young  man  was  known  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  as  a 
translator  of  French  plays  for  the  royal  theatres,  from 
the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  from  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
when  he  printed  some  good  Latin  verses  on  the  birth  of 

n  ^j8  "  Braditos  i  la  VIoIeta,"  and  his  ate  Sempere,  loc.  eit.    The  title  *«  EraditoB 

poetry,   **0cioB'de  mi  Jurentud,"   were  4   la    Vioieta**   has    sometimes   tronbled 

printed  at  Madrid,  1772  and  1773,  4to,  foreigners ;  —  bat  there  is  no  doubt  about 

under  the  assumed  name  of  Joseph  Vas-  its  meaning :  "  Los  Petimetres  de  la  Lite- 

qnes.    An  edition  of  liis  Works,  with  an  ratura  j  los  Sruditos  k  la  Violeta,  dos 

excellent  Life  by  Nararrete,  appeared  at  nombres  quasi    sinonimos,"   ec.,   says   a 

Madrid,  in  1818,  in  8  tom.,  12mo,  and  has  satirical  tract  entitled  "  Mis  Yagatelas,  og 

been  reprinted  more  than  once  since.    For  las  Ferias  de  Madrid,"  1781, 18mo,  p.  32.  ^ 
the  contemporary  opinion  of  Cadahalso, 
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the  Infante,  afterwards  Charles  the  Fourth,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished at  court  for  his  accomplishments  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  literature.  Soon  after,  this  period  he 
received  a  place  under  the  government ;  and,  though  his 
employments,  both  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
in  that  of  the  Department  of  War,  were  of  an  intellectual 
nature,  still  his  time  was  much  occupied  bj  them,  and 
his  opportunities  for  the  indulgence  of  a  poetical  taste 
were  much  diminished.  Besides  this,  he  had  rivalries 
and  troubles  with  Sedano,  Melendez,  Fomer,  and  some 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  and  was  summoned  before 
the  Inquisition  in  1186,  as  one  tainted  with  the  new 
French  philosophy.  The  result  of  all  these  trials  and 
interruptions  was,  that  when,  after  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1191,  his  Vorks  were  collected  and  published, 
more  than  half  of  the  eight *mall  volumes  through  which 
they  were  spread  was  found  to  .consist  of  translations 
and  personal  controversies ;  the  translations  made  with 
skill,  and  the  quarrels  managed  with  spirit  and  wit, 
but  neither  of  them  important  enough  to  be  now  remem- 
bered. 

His  original  poetry  is  better.  It  is  marked  by  purity 
of  style,  regularity,  and  elegance,  but  not  by  power  or 
elevation.  The  best  of  what  is  merely  miscellaneous  is 
to  be  found  in  eleven  Epistles,  with  one  of  which,  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Cadahalso,  he  dedicates  to  him  a 
translation  of  Horace's  "  Art  of  Poetry.^'  But  in  two 
departments,  where  his  natural  taste  led  him  to  labor 
with  a  decided  preference,  he  apparently  made  more 
effort  than  in  any  other,  and  had  greater  success. 

The  first  of  these  was  didactic  poetry.  His  poem  "  On 
Music  "  —  a  subject  which  he  chose  from  his  considera- 
ble proficiency  in  that  art  —  appeared  in  1T80,  and  was 
soon  favorably  known,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  Italy  and 
France.  It  consists  of  five  books,  in  which  he  discusses 
with  philosophical  precision  the  elements  of  mufeic  ;  mu- 
sical expression  of  different  kinds,  but  especially  martial 
and  sacred  ;  the  music  of  the  theatre ;  that  of  society  ; 
and  that  of  man  in  solitude.  The  poem  is  written  in 
the  free,  national  silva,  irregular,  but  flowing,  and  no 
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want  of  skill  is  shown  in  its  management.  Bnt,  as  a 
whole,  it  has  too  little  richness  and  vigor  to  give  life  to 
the  cold  forms  of  instruction  in  which  it  is  thronghoot 
rigorously  oast." 

The  other  department,  in  which  Triarte  was  more 
snccessful,  was  that  of  fables.  Here  he,  in  some  degree, 
struck  out  a  new  path  ;  for  he  not  only  invented  all  his 
fictions,  which  no  other  fabulist  in  modem  times  hieul  done, 
but  restricted  them  all,  in  their  moral  purpose,  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  faults  and  follies  of  men  of  learning,  —  an 
application  which  had  not  before  been  thought  of.  Their 
whole  number,  including  a  few  that  are  posthumous,  is 
nearly  eighty,  above  sixty  of  which  appeared  in  1T82. 
They  are  written  with  great  care,  in  no  less  than  forty 
different  measures,  and  show  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
ingenuity  in  adapting  the  Atribues  and  instincts  of  ani- 
mals to  the  instruction,  not  of  mankind  at  large,  as  had 
ilways  been  done  before/  but  to  that  of  a  separate  and 
small  class,  between  whom  and  the  inferior  creation  the 
resemblance  is  rarely  obvious.  The  task  was  certainly  a 
difficult  one.  Perhaps,  on  this  account,  they  are  too  nar- 
rative in  their  stru<3ture,  and  fail  somewhat  in  the  living 
spirit  which  distinguishes  iEsop  and  La  Fontaine,  the 
greatest  masters  of  Apologue  and  Fable.  But  their  influ- 
ence was  so  much  needed  in  the  age  of  bad  writing  when 
they  appeared,  and  they  are  besides  so  graceful  in  their 
versification,  that  they  were  not  only  received  with  great 
favor  at  first,  but  have  never  lost  it  since.  Their  author's 
reputation,  in  fact,  now  rests  on  them  almost  exclu- 
sively.** 

n  As  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  tbe  poem  1796.    Sempere    y   Ouarinos   (Biblioteca, 

on  Music,  bj  Triarte,  may  be  mentioned  Tom.  V.  pp.  1-6)  gives  an  account  of  his 

one  of  less  merit,  published  soon  after-  few  and   unimportant  works,  and    Cean 

wards  by  Don  Diego  Antonio  Bejon  de  Bermudez  (Diocionario,  Tom.  IT.  p.  164) 

SilvE,  "  La  Pintura,  Poema  Did&ctico  en  has  a  short  notice  of  his  life  ;  but  a  better 

Tres  Cantos,"  (Segovia,  1786,  8vo,)  the  one  may  be  found  in  Stirling,  Vol.  UL  pp. 

first  canto  being  on  Design^  the  second  on  1172  - 1174. 

Composition,  and  the  third  on  Coloring,  ^  Obras  de  Thomas  de  Triarte,  Madrid, 
with  notes  and  a  defence  of  Spanish  artists.  1805,8  tom.,  12ma  Villanueva,  Memo- 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  Murcia,  who  in-  rias,  Londres,  1825,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  27. 
dulged  himself  in  poetry  and  painting  as  Sempere,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  VI.  p.  190. 
an  amateur,  but  whose  serious  occupations  Llorente,  Histoire,  Tom.  II.  p.  449.  Florian 
were,  like  those  of  Triarte,  in  the  Office  of  translated  or  paraphrased  a  good  many  of 
foreign  AilUrs  at  Madrid.    He  died  in  the  ftibles  of  Triarte  fai  the  oollection  ho 
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Triarte,  however,  had  a  rival,  who  shared  these  honors 
with  him,  and  in  some  respects  obtained  them  % 
even  earlier.  This  was  Samaniego,  a  Biscayan  ™*°*®b°' 
gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  was  born  in  1Y45, 
and  died  in  1801 ;  having  devoted  his  life,  in  the  most  dis- 
interested manner,  to  the  welfare  of  his  native  province. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  members  of 
the  first  of  those  societies  sometimes  called  ''  Friends  of 
the  Country,''  and  sometimes  "  Societies  for  Public  Im- 
provement," which  began  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Third,  and  soon  spread  through  Spain,  exercising  an 
important  influence  on  the  education  and  public  economy 
of  the  kingdom,  and  laboring  to  raise  the  arts  of  life 
from  the  degraded  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  « 

The  Biscayan  Society,  founded  in  1*765,  devoted  itself 
much  to  the  education  of  the  people ;  and;  to  fitvor  this 
great  cause,  SaJnani«go  undertook  to  write  fables  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  children  taught  in  the  Society's 
seminary.  How  early  he  began  to  prepare  them  is  not 
known ;  but  in  the  first  portion,  published  in  1Y81,  and 
therefore  one  year  before  those  of  Yriarte  appeared,  he 
speaks  of  Triarte  as  his  model,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  fables  of  that  poet  had  been  seen  by  him.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  Samaniego's  collection  was  published  in  1784, 
when  that  of  his  rival  had  been  admired  by  the  public 
long  enough  to  change  the  relations  of  the  two  autl^^rs, 
and  bring  up  a  quarrel  of  pAiphlets  between  them,  little 
creditable  to  either.  Both  parts,  taken  together,  contain 
a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  fables,  the  last  nineteen  of 


publlahed  (1792),  in  the  Preflioe  to  which  pp.  150 -109,^  and  the  Fables  of  JBsop 

he  speaks  of  him  as  **  an  Espagnol  nomm6  were  translated  by  Pedro  Simon  AbrO,  and 

Triarte,  po&te  doot  je  fliis  grand  cas,  et  pabUshed  ha  1676  and  1647.    (Clemena, 

qui  m'a  foumi  mes  apologues    les  plus  Specimen,  1768,  p.  118.)   But  setting  these 

henreux.**  aside,  I  remember  nothing  ct  so  nuich  cob- 
It  should  be  noted  here,  perhaps,  that  •  sequence  as  a  few  tablet  scattered  in  the 

from   the  time    of  (he    Archprlest  Hita  Argensolas,  etc.,   and'  the   "  Fabulario  ** 

Fables  have  had  little  suooess  in  Spain.  (Valencia,  1014)  of  Sebastian  Mey,  a  kins- 

The  Fables  of  Bidpai  were  translated  and  man  of  the  well-known  printer,  which  is 

published  in  1498  and  1647,  (Sarmiento,  almost  entirely  translated  from  Fhssdras. 

pp.  833 -840 J  PelUoer,  Xrad.,  I^.  XL  Ximeno, Son.  I.  p.  364. 
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which  and  a  few  others  are  original,  while  the  rest  are 
takiD,  partly  from  JSsop,  PhaBdrus,  and  the  Oriental  fab- 
ulists, but  chiefly  from  La  Fontaine  and  Gay.  They  suc- 
ceeded at  once.  The  children  learned  them  by  heart,  and 
the  teachers  of  the  children  found  in  them  Bubjccts  for 
pleasant  reading  and  reflection.  They  were,  no  doubt, 
less  carefhlly  written  than  the  fables  of  Yriarte,  less 
original  and  less  exactly  adapted  to  their  purpose ;  but 
they  were  more  free-hearted,  more  natural,  and  adapted 
to  a  larger  class  of  readers  ;  in  short,  there  is  a  more 
easy  poetical  genius  about  them,  and  therefore,  even  if 
they  cannot  claim  a  higher  merit  than  those  of  Yriarte, 
they  have  taken  a  stronger  hold  on  the  national  regard.®^ 
The  best  of  them  are  the  shortest  and  simplest,  like  the 
following,  entitled  '*  The  Scrupulous  Cats,"  which  was 
well  suited  to  the  time  when  it  appeared,  and  can  hardly 
be  amiss  at  any  other. 

Two  cats,  old  Tortoi8e»back  and  Kate, 

Once  from  its  spit  a  capon  ate. 

It  was  a  giddy  thing,  be  sure. 

And  one  they  could  not  hide  or  care. 

They  licked  themselves,  however,  clean, 

And  then  sat  down  behind  a  screen, 

And  talked  it  over.    Quite  precise. 

They  took  each  other's  best  advice. 

Whether  to  eat  the  spit  or  no  1 

"  And  did  they  eat  it  ?  "    "  Sir,  I  trow, 

Th^  did  not  J    They  were  honest  things, 

Who  had  a  conscience,  and  knew  how  it  stings.''  ^ 

Samaniego  was  not  the  only  person  who,  without  be- 
longing to  the  society  of  Moratin  and  his  friends,  co- 
operated with  them  in  their  efforts  to  encourage  a  better 
tone  in  the  literature  of  their  country.     Among  those 
who,  from  a  similar  impulse,  but  with  less  suc- 
cess, took   the  same  direction,  were  Arroyal, 

w  Felix  Marfa  de  Samaniego,  "  Fibulas  Triarte's  Works.    For  an  aocoimt  of  the 

en  Yerao  CaateUano  para  el  Uso  del  Real  **  patriotic  societies,"  see  Sempere,  Biblio- 

Seminario    Tascongado,**    Nueva-   York,  teca,  Tom.  Y.  p.  13S,  and  Tom.  YI.  p.  1. 
18M,  ISmo.    There  is  a  Life  of  the  author,       »  Parte  n.  Lib.  11.  Fab.  0.    He  gives, 

by   Navarrete,    in  the  fourth  volume  of  also,  an  expanded  version  of  the  same 

Quintana's  "Caleooion,**'and  a  reply  to  his  fable,  but  the  shortest  is  mudi  the  best, 

attack  on  Tziarte  in  the  sixth  volume  of  iixiov  il/»ttv  wnvrhs. 
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who,  in  1^84,  published  a  collection  o    poems,  which  he 
calls  Odes,  but  which  are  oftener  epigrams  ;  and  Monten- 
gon,   a  Jesuit,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  his 
Order  from   Spain,   began,   in    1'786,    with  his     ®°^^^ 
"  Eusebio,''  a  work  on  education,  partly  in  imitation  of 
the  "  T^l^maque,"  and  then  went  on  rapidly  with  a  prose 
epic  called   "  Rodrigo,"  a  volume  g^ Odes,  and  several 
other  works,  written  with  little  tafflft,  and  showing  by 
their  inaccuracies  of  style  that  their  author  had  been  an 
exile  in  Italy  till  his  mother  tongue  had  become'' strange 
to  him.    To  these  should  be  added  Gregorio  de 
Salas,   a  quiet  ecclesiastic,  who    wrote    odes, 
fables,  and  other  trifles,  that  were  several  times  printed 
after  1T90  ;  Ignacio  de  Moras,  a  courtier  of  the 
worst  days  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  whose  worth-     *"** 
less  dramas  and  miscellaneous  poetry  appeared  in  1*792; 
and  the  Count  de  Norona,  a  soldier  and  diplo- 
matist, who,  besides  a  dull  epic  on  the  separa-     *'**"*' 
tion  of  the  Arabian  empire  in  Spain  from  that  of  the  East, 
printed  in  1T99-1800,   two  volumes  of  verse  so  light, 
that  they  procured  for  him  sometimes  the  title  of  the 
Spanish  Dorat.**     But  all  these  writers  duly  showed  a 

87  A  few  words  should  be  added,  on  each  **  Odas,'*  Madrid,  1794,  8to  ;  very  poor.  * 

of  these  last  five  authors.  Montengon,  of  whom  these  are  not  all  the 

1.  "  Las  Odas  de  Leon  de  Arroyal,"  Map  works,  was  bom  at  Alicant,  In  1745,  afll 
drid,  1784,  12mo.  At  the  end  are  a  few  was  alive  in  1815.  He  was  Tery  young 
worthless  Anacreontics  by  a  lady,  whose  when  he  entered  the  Church,  and  lived 
name  is  not  given )  and  ai  the  beginning  chiefly  at  Naples,  where  he  threw  off  his 
is  a  truly  Spanish  definition  of  lyrical  ecclesiastical  robes  and  devoted  himself  to 
poetry,  namely,  that  "  whose  verses  can  secular  occupations. 

be  properly  played,  sung,  or  danced.^*  8.  Francisco  Qregorio  de  Salas,  **  Colec-  ' 

2.  Pedro  de  Montengon,  "  Euseblo,*'  cion  de  Epigramas,"  etc.,  1792, 4th  edition, 
Madrid,  1786-87,  4  tom.,  8vo.  The  first  Madrid,  1797,  2  torn.,  12mo.  His  "•  Obser- 
two  volumes  gave  great  offence  by  the  vatorio  Rastioo "  (1770,  tenth  edition,  1880) 
absence  of  all  ii^Junctions  to  make  regions  is  a  long  dull  eclogue,  divided  into  six 
instniotion  a  part  of  education  ;  and,  •  parts,  which  has  enjoyed  an  unreasonable 
though  the  remaining  two  made  up  for  popularity.  L.  F.  Moratin  (Obras,  1880, 
this  deficiency,  there  is  reason  to  believe  Tom.  IT.  pp.  287  and  851)  gives  an  epitaph 
that  Montengon  intended  originally  to  for  Salas,  with  a  pleasing  prose  account  of 
follow  the  theory  of  the  "  Smile."  "  El  his  personal  character,  which  he  well  says 
Antenor  "  (Madrid,  1788,  2  torn.,  8vo)  is  a  was  much  more  interesting  than  his  po- 
prose  poem  on  the  tradition  of  the  founding  etry  ;  and  Sempere  (Biblioteca,  Tom.  V. 
of  Padua  by  the  Trqjans.  "  El  Rodrigo  "  pp.  00,  etc.)  gives  a  list  of  his  works,  all  of 
(Madrid,  1793,  8vo)  is  another  prose  epic,  which,  I  believe,  are  in  the  collection 
in  one  volume  and  twelve  books,  on  the  printed  at  Madrid  in  1797,  ut  aup.  A 
**Last  of  the  Goths."  "Eudozia,"  Ma-  small  volume,  entitled  "Parabolas  Mo- 
drid,  1793,  8vo  *,  again,  a  work  on  educar  rales,"  etc.,  (Madrid,  1803,  12mo,)  consist^ 
tion ;   but  on  the   education  of  women.  Ing  of  prose  apologues,  somewhat  better 
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constantlj  increasing  disposition  to  fall  more  and  more 
into  the  feebler  French  school  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  while  none  of  them  had  the  talent  of  the  few  active 
spirits  collected  at  the  Fonda  de  San  Sebastian  in  Ma- 
drid, none  certainly  exercised  the  sort  of  influence  which 
was  exercised  by  Moratin  aod  his  friends  over  the  poetry 
of  their  time.  ^L 

th»  anything  of  SalM  thnfc  pnoeded  It,  is,  defend  his  ooontiT  when  it  was  invaded  bj 

I  sappose,  laMr,  and  probably  the  last  of  the  f  rencli,  and  was  made  governor  of 

his  works.  Oadta.    He  died  in  181ft,  (Vaster,  Bfbllo- 

4.  Ignaoio de  Mena,  <*0bras  PoMeaB»*>  teea,  Tlon.  U.  p^  8810  and  in  1816  his 

(Madrid,  1797,  2  torn.,  12mo,)  contain  a  epic,  entitled  **  OmmJada,**  was  pubUshed 

stlif  tragedy,  called  ***  Teonea,**  in  blank  at  Madrid,  in  two  Tolomes,  12mo,  oontain- 

vsrse,  and  within  the  rules  $  a  comedy,  ing  abore  fifteen  thoosand  rerses ;  as  doll, 

called  "  The  Ward  of  Madrid,'*  in  the  old  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  similar  poems  that 

Jiguron  style,  but  burlesque  and  dull }  an  abound   in   Spanish   literature,   but  less 

epic  canto  on  **  The  Conquest  of  Minorca,**  oflfensive  to  good  taste  than  most  of  tliem. 

in  1782,  to  imitate  Moratin's  "Ships  of  In  1838,  there  appeared  at  Paris  his  "  Po- 

Cortte ;  **  a  poem  "  On  the  Deifth  of  Bar-  esias  Asi&ticaB  puestas  en  Terse  CssteUa- 

barossa,  in  1618  \  **  and  a  numbw  of  son-  no,*'  tnuislations  from  the  Arable,  Fersisii,  - 

note  r  id  odes,  some  of  the  last  of  wliich  and  Turkish,  made,  as   he  ssys  in  the 

si-         rather  be  called  ballads,  and  some  Preface,  to  give  liim  poetical  materials  for 

of  them  satires  j  —  the  whole  Tsiy  meagre,  his  epks.    Bis  **  Qnicaida,**  a  herai*oemio ' 

6.  Qaspar  de  Norona,  whose  family  was  poem,  in  eight  cantos,  filled  with  parodies,, 

df  Portuguese  origin,  Was  bred  a  soldier  is   very   tedious.    It  is   in  his  Poeslas,. 

and  served  at  the  siege  of  Oibraitar,  where  printed  tn  1800. 

he  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Gada-       Perhaps  to  these  five  I  should  add  the 

halso  (Poesias  de  Norofia,  Madrid,  1790-  name  <^  the  nun.  Ana  de  San  Geronimo, 

1800, 2  tom.,  12mo,  Tom.  U.  p.  190).    He  who  belonged  to  the  Castilian  liunUy  of 

rose  in  the  army  to  be  a  lieutenant-general,  Terdugo,  and  whose  works,  after  her  death 

a^,  while  holding  that  rank,  published  his  at  Granada,  in  1771,  were  published  under 

Ool  on  the  Peace  of  1796,  (Tom.  I.  p.  172,)  the  titte  of  **  Obras  poeticas  de  la  Madre 

by  which  he  was  first  publicly  known  as  a  Bor   Ana  de  San   Qeronimo  **   (Cordoba, 

poet,  and  which,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  <A  1778,  4to).    But  they   are  merely  poor 

his  shorter  and  lighter  poems,  is  the  best  imitations  of  the  different  flrains  of  leiigious 

of  his  works.    Afterwards  he  was  sent  as  verse  of  the  preceding  century. 
ambassadcNr  to  Bussia,  but  returned  to 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SCHOOL  OF  BALAMANCA. — XBLBNDBZ  YALDfiS.  —  60NZALB2. — FOS- 
MHM,  —  lOUiSlAB.  -^  OIBNrUBOOS.  —  JOVSLLANpS.  —  MClftOZ.  — 
BCKM>IQiri2.  *- MOBATIir  THB  TOUKQBB.  —  qniKTAXA. 

Both  the  parties,  into  which  Spanish  literature  was 
divided  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  erred 
by  running  into  those  extremes  of  opinion  which  ara 
rarely  right  in  anything  and  never  in  matters  of  taste. 
Moratin  was  wrong  in  speaking  with  contempt  of  such 
poetry  as  the  fine  old  ballad  of  "  Calaynos/'  and  H\i!^,Y^|. 
was  equally  wrong  when  he  said,  that  the  "  Athalie ''  oti 
Racine  might  be  fit  to  be  represented  by  boarding-school 
misses,  but  was  fit  for  nothing  else.^  It  was  natural^ 
therefore,  that  anotiier  party,  or  school,  should  be  formed, 
which  should  endeavor  to  avoid  the  excesses  of  both  its 
predecessors,  and  unite  their  merits ;  one  that  ^^^  ^^ 
should  hot  be  insensible  to  the  power  and  rich-  Sa^wnanca. 
ness  of  the  old  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Philips,  and 
yet,  escaping  from  their  extravagances  and  bad  taste, 
should  mould  itself  in  some  degree  according  to  the 
severe  state  of  literary  opinion  then  prevailing  on  the 
Continent.  Such  a  school  in  &ct  appeared  at  Salamanca 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third  and 
tl^  beginning  of  that  of  Charles  the  Fourth. 

Its  proper  founder  was  Melendez  Yald^s,  who  was  born 
in  Estremadura,  in  1*754,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was 
sent  to  study  at  Salamanca,  where,  if  he  did  not  MeiendM 
pass  the  larger  remaining  portion  of  his  life,  he  Vaid«B. 
passed  at  least  its  happiest  and  best  years.^    As  a  versi- 

1  N.  V.  Moratin,  Deaengano,  p.  84.  —    at  Salamanca  in  some  dejMurtinents  of  study 
Huerta,  Teatro  Hespimol,  Prdlogo,  p.  budx.    while  Melendes  was  there.   But  still  things 
t  Considerable  improTement  took  place    remained  in  a  very  torpid  state. 
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fier,  he  began  early,  and  in  a  bad  school ;  writing  at  first 
in  the  manner  of  Lobo,  who  was  still  read  anid  admired. 
But  he  soon  fell  indirectly  under  the  influence  of  Mora- 
tin  and  his  friends  at  Madrid,  who  were  in  every  way 
opposed  to  the  bad  taste  of  their  time.  By  a  fortunate 
accident  Oadahalso  was  carried  fresh  from  the  meetings 
of  the  club  of  the  Fonda  de  San  Sebastian  to  Salamanca. 
His  discerning  kindness  detected  at  once  the  talent  its 
possessor  had  not  yet  discovered.  He  took  Melendez 
into  his  house ;  showed  him  the  merit  of  the  elder  literi^ 
ture  of  his  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  cultivated 
nations  of  Europe  ;  and  devoted  himself  so  earnestly  and 
so  affectionately  to  the  development  of  his  young  friend's 
genius,  that  it  was  afterwards  said,  with  some  truth,  that, 
among  all  the  works  of  Cadahalso,  the  best  was  Melendez. 
At  the  same  period,  too,  Melendez  became  acquainted 
with  Iglesias  and  Gonzalez  ;  and  through  the  latter  was 
placed  in  relations  of  friendship  with  the  commanding' 
mind  of  Jovellanos,  who  exercised  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  intercourse  an  obvious  and  salutary  influence 
over  him. 

His  earliest  public  success  was  in  1*780,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  prize  ofiered  by  the  Spanish  Academy  for  the 
best  eclogue.  Yriarte,  who  was  some  years  older,  and 
had  already  become  favorably  known  at  court  and  in  the 
capital,  was  his  most  formidable  rival.  But  the  poem 
Yriarte  offered,  which  is  on  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  as  set  forth  by  one  disgusted  with  that  of  the  city, 
is  somewhat  in  the  formal,  declamatory  style  of  the  less 
fortunate  portions  of  the  qjder  Spanish  pastorals ;  while 
that  of  Melendez  is  fresh  from  the  fields,  and  as  one  of 
the  judges  said,  in  the  discussion  that  followed  its  read- 
ing, seems  absolutely  to  smell  of  their  wild-flo\^ers.  It 
was,  indeed,  in  sweetness  and  gentleness,  if  not  in  origi- 
nality and  strength,  such  a  return  to  the  tones  of  Gar- 
cilasso  as  had  not  been  heard  in  Spain  for  above  a  cen- 
tury. Yriarte  received  the  second  honors  of  the  contest, 
but  was  not  satisfied  with  such,  a  decision^  and  made 
known  his  feelings  by  an  ill-judged  attack  upon  the  suc- 
cessful eclogue  of  his  rival.     The. popular  favor,  however. 
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fully  sustained  the  Academy,  and  its  vote  on  that  occa- 
sion has  never  been  reversed. ' 

The  next  year  Melendez  came  to  Madrid.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  by  Jovellanos  and  his  friends ; 
and  obtained  new  honors  at  the  Academy  of  San  Ferr 
nando,  by  an  ode  "  On  the  Glory  of  the  Arts,"  which  that 
Academy  had  been  founded  to  foster.  But  his  preference 
was  still  for  his  old  poetical  haunts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tdrmes,  and,  having  obtained  the  chaii;  of  Professor  of 
the  Humanities  or  Philology,  at  Salamanca^  he  gladly 
returned  thither,  and  devoted  himself  to  its  unostenta- 
tious duties. 

In  It 84,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jovellanos,  he  became  a 
competitor  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  city  of  Madrid  for 
a  comedy,  and  wrote  "  The  Marriage  of  Camacho.''  But 
his  talent  was  not  dramatic  ;  and  therefore,  though  he 
obtained  the  votes  of  thie  judges,  he  did  not,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  his  patron,  obtain  those  of  the  public 
when  his  drama  was  brought  to  the  test  of  a  free  repre- 
sentation. 

This  failure,  however,  he  retrieved  a  year  afterwards, 
by  publishing  a  small  volume  of  poetry,  chieEy  lyric  and 
pastoral.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  short,  national  verse,  and 
nearly  all  is  marked  with  a  great  gentleness  of  spirit  and 
a  truly  poetical  sensibility.  The  Anacreontics  which  it 
contains  remind  us  of  Yillegas,  but  have  more  philosophy 
and  more  tenderness  than  his.  The  ballads,  for  which  his 
talent  was  no  less  happily  fitted,  if  they  lack  the  abrupt 
vigor  of  the  elder  times,  have  a  grace,  a  lightness,  and  a 
finish  which  belong  to  that  more  advanced  period  of  a 
nation's  poetry,  when  the  popular  lyre  has  ceased  to  give 
forth  new  and  original  tones.  Bat  everywhere  this  little 
volume  shows  traces  of  an  active  fancy  and  powers  of 
nice  observation,  which  break  forth  in  rich  and  fisiithful 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  and  in  glimpses  of  what 

*  "Oliatodaatomilla"  — "It  amelt  all  po,'*  was   printed   by  the  Academy,   in 

of  wild  thyme  "  —  was  the  exact  phrase  of  exactly  the  same  style  with  that  of  Melen* 

Don  Antonio  de  Tavlra  concerning  the  Ec-  deE,  at  the  press  of  Ibarra  }  but  under  the 

logueof  Melendes  Vald^s,  referred  to  in  the  pseudonyme  of  francisco  Agustin  de  Cte- 

text.    The  rival  Eclogue  of  Triarte,  en  neros. 
titled  "  La  Felicidatl  de  la  Vlda  deV  Cam- 

VOL.   in.  14 
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IB  tenderest  and  trneet  in  the  haman  heart.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  volume  of  poetry  more  worthy  of  the  country  than  ' 
Buy  that  had  been  produced  in  Spain  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  great  lights  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries ;  and  it  was  received,  in  consequence,  with 
general  enthusiasm,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the 
long-looked-for  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 

But  his  success  was  not  altogether  wisely  used  by 
Melendez.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  for  some  years  of 
spending  his  vacations  at  court,  where  he  was  a  favorite 
with  many  persons  of  distinction  ;  and,  now  that  he  had 
risen  so  much  in  general  consideration,  he  employed  his 
influence  in  solicitirfl^  for  himself  a  place  under  the  gov- 
ernment, —  an  old  weakness  in  the  Castilian  character, 
which,  however  disguised  by  the  loyalty  of  public  ser- 
vice, has  broken  down  the  independence  and  happiness 
of  multitudes  of  high-minded  men  who  have  yielded  to 
it.  Melendez,  unfortunately,  succeeded  in  his  aspirations. 
In  1789  he  was  made  a  judge  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
Saragossa,  and  in  lt91  was  raised  to  a  dignified  po- 
sition in  the  Chancery  of  Valladolid ;  thus  involving* 
himself  more  or  less  with  the  political  government  of 
the  country,  to  which,  during  the  administration  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  every  officer  it .  employed  was  in 
some  way  made  subservient.* 

He  did  not,  however,  neglect  his  favorite  pursuits. 
He  fulfilled  with  faithfulness  and  ability  the  duties  of  his 
place ;  but  poetry  was  still  his  first  love,  for  whose  ser- 
•vice  he  rescued  many  hours  of  secret  and  fond  devotion. 
In  1*19*1,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  Works,  more 
than  doubling  their  original  amount,  and  dedicating  them 
to  the  reigning  favorite,  —  the  master  of  all  fortunes  in 
the  country  he  governed  so  ill.  It  was  successful.  The 
new  portions  wore  a  somewhat  graver  and  more  philo- 
sophical air  than  his  earliest  lyrics  and  pastorals  had 
done,  and  showed  more  the  influence  of  studies  in  English 

4  In  the  Preface  which  Melendez  wrote  el  dia  que  dex6  la  quietod  de  mi  C«(tedra 

for  hiB  Works  eighteen  months  before  his  y  mi  Universidad,  no  he  hallado  por  do 

death,  he  says,  in  a  tone  of  sorrow  and  quierasinocuestaSjprecipiciosyabismoflen 

goffering  notfo  be  mistaken:  "Yo,  desde  que  me  he  visto  oiego  k despenado."  p.  ix. 
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and  Oerman  literature.  But  this  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
an  improyement.  He  felt,  undoubtedly,  that  the  tremen- 
dous revolutions  he  witnessed  on  all  sides,  in  the^all  of 
kingdoms  and  the  convulsions. of  society,  prescribed  to 
poetry  subjects  more  lofty  and  solemn  than  he  had  been 
wont  to  seek ;  and  he  made  an  effort  to  rise  to  a  requi- 
sition so  severe.  Once  or  twice  he  intimates  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  undertaking ;  and  yet 
his  "  Ode  to  Winter,'^  as  a  season  for  reflection,  which 
shows  how  much  he  had  read  Thomson,  his  '*  Ode  to 
Truth,''  and  his  **  Ode  on  the  Presence  of  Ood  in  his 
Works,''  aA  not  unworthy  of  their  lofty  subjects.  Sev- 
eral of  his  philosophical  epistles,  too,  are  good ;  espe- 
cially those  to  Jovellanos  and  to  the  Prince  tf  the  Peace. 
But  in  his  longer  canzones,  where  he  sometimes  imitates 
Petrarch,  and  in  his  epic  canto  on  "  The  Fall  of  Lucifer," 
which  was  evidently^  suggested  by  Milton,  he  failed.^ 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
tone  into  Spanish  poetry,  —  a  tone  of  moral  and,  in  some 
degree,  of  metaphysical  discussion,  to  which  he  was 
urged  by  Jovellanos,  —  if  it  did  not  diminish  the  perma- 
nent fame  of  Melendez,  did  not  add  to  ^  The  concise 
energy  and  philosophical  precision  such  a  tone  requires 
are,  in  fact,  foreign  from  the  fervent  genius  of  the  old 
Castilian  verse,  and  hardly  consistent  with  that  submis- 
sive religious  faith  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  national  character.  In  this  direction, 
therefore,  Melendez  has  been  little  followed. 

As,  however,  we  have  intimated,  this  new  publication 
of  his  works  was  successful.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace 
was  flattered  by  his  share  in  it ;  and  Melendez  received, 
in  consequence,  an  important  employment  about  the 
court,  which  brought  him  to  Madrid,  where,  his.  friend 

ft  Whether  the  *<  Gaida  de  Lmbel  '*  was  written  ftnr  raoh  a  priae,  to  all  the  eon- 
written  because  a  prise  was  offered  by  the  ditions  of  which  the  poem  of  Melendex 
Spanish  Academy,  in  1786,  for  a  poem  on  seems  conformed.  It  should  be  added, 
that  sufcdect,  which  was  to  consist  of  not  that  a  French  lady.  Mademoiselle  de  Boa- 
more  than  one  hundred  octave  stanias,  I  ▼ill6,  who  published  at  Madrid,  in  1T80, 
do  not  know  \  but  I  hare  a  poor  attempt  a  strange  pamphlet  on  Spanish  litera^ 
with  the  same  title,  professing  to  be  the  tore,  complains  bitterly  that  no  prise  was 
work  of  Manuel  Peres  ValderrabaQo,  (Pa-  awarded.  Criticas  aeflejckmes,  eo.,  4to, 
Isnoia,  1780,  r2mo,)   and   to  have  been  pp.  2i>. 
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JoYellanoB  having  been  made  a  minister  of  state,  his 
position  became,  for  a  moment,  most  agreeable  and 
happ;{C ;  while,  for  the  future,  a  long  vista  of  preferment 
and  fame  seemed  opening,  before  him.  But  the  very  next 
year,  the  virtuous  and  wise  man  on  whom  rested  so 
many  hopes,  besides  those  of  Melendez,  fell  from  power ; 
and,  according  to  the  old  custom  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, his  political  friends  were  involved  in  his  ruin.  At 
first,  Melendez  was  exiled  to  Medina  del  Campo,  and 
afterwards  to  Zamora  ;  but  in  1802  the  rigor  of  his  perse^ 
cution  was  mitigated,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Salamanca,  the  scene  of  his  earliest  and  hajipiest  fame. 

But  he  returned  there  a  saddened  and  disappointed 
man ;  littl^nclined  to  poetical  studies,  and  with  little 
of  the  tranquillity  of  spirit  necessary  to  pursue  them  suc- 
cessfully. At  the  end  of  six  weary  years  came  the  revo- 
lution of  Aranjuez,  and  he  was  again  free.  He  hastened 
at  once  to  Madrid.  But  he  was  too  late.  The  king  was 
already  at  Bayonne,  and  the  French  power  was  in  the 
ascendant  in  the  capital.  Unfortunately,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  new  government  of  Joseph,  and  shared 
first  its  disast^^s  and  then  its  fate.  Once  he  was  abso- 
lutely led  out  to  be  shot  by  the  excited  population  of 
Oviedo,  where  he  had  been  sent  as  a  commissioner.  On 
another  occasion,  his  house  at  Salamanca  was  sacked, 
and  his  precious  library  and  more  precious  manuscripts 
were  destroyed,  by  the  very  French  party  whose  interests 
he  served.  At  last,  when  all  was  lost,  he  fied.  But, 
before  he  crossed  the  frontier,  he  knelt  down  and  kissed* 
the  last  spot  of  earth  that  he  could  call  Spain  ;  and  then, 
as  the  Bidassoa  received  his  tears,  cried  out  in  anguish, 
that  "  he  should  never  again  tread  the  soil  of  his  coun* 
try."  His  prophecy  was  fulfilled  as  sadly  as  it  was  made. 
Four  miserable  years  he  lived  as  an  exile  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  then  died  at  Montpellier,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
ISn,  in  poverty  and  suflfering.® 

«  The  death  of  Melendes  was  supposed  poverty,  his  bariftl  was  so  obscure  Uiat 

by  his  physician  to  have  been  occasioned  the  Duke  of   Frias  and  the   poet  Juan 

by  the  vegetable  diet  to  which  he  was  Nicasio  Gallego  with  difficulty  discovered 

driven,  for  want  of  means  to  purchase  food  his  remains,  in  1828,  md  caused  them  to 

more  substantial ;    and,    from   the  same  be    respectfully  interred,  in   one  of  tho 
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To  solace  the  heavy  hours  of  his  exile,  he  occupied 
himself  with  preparing  the  materials  for  a  final  publica- 
tion of  all  he  had  written,  embracing  many  nefw  poems 
and  many  changes  in  those  already  published  ;  —  all 
which  appeared  in  1820,  and  have  constituted  the  basis 
of  the  different  editions  of  his  works  that  have  been 
given  to  the  world  since.  Like  the  previous  col-  ^j^  charao- 
lections,  it  shows,  not,  indeed,  a  poetical  genius  *»'• 
of  the  first  order,  nor  one  with  very  flexible  or  vei^  vari- 
ous attributes,  but  certainly  a  genius  of  great  sweetness ; 
always  winning  and  graceful  whenever  the  subject  im- 
plies tenderness,  and  sometimes  vigorous  and  imposing 
when  it  demands  power.  What  Melendez  wrote  with 
success  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  poetry  of  Monti- 
ano,  and  even  upon  that  of  the  elder  Moratin.  It  was 
more  Castilian,  and  more  fhll  of  feeling,  than  theirs.  In 
style,  too,  it  was  more  free,  and  it -has  done  much  to  set- 
tle the  poetical  manner  that  has  since  prevailed. '  Galli- 
cisms occasionally  occur  that  might  have  been  avoided, 
though  many  of  them  have  now  become  a  part  of  the 
r^ognized  resources  of  Spanish  poetry ;  but  more  often 
Melendez  has  revived  old  and  neglected  wordp^  and 
phrases,  which  have  thus  been  restored  to  their  place 
in  the  language,  and  have  increased  its  wealth.  As  a 
general  remark,  his  verse  is  not  only  flowing,  but  well 
suited  to  his  subjects  ;  and  whether  we  consider  what 
he  has  done  himself,  or  what  influence  he  has  exer- 
cised over  others,  —  especially  when  we  read  the  little 
volume  he  published  in  the  freshtiess  of  his  youth,  while 
he  was  still  unknown  at  court  and  still  careless  of  the 
convulsions  that  were  at  last  to  overwhelm  him, — there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  better  fitted  to  form  a  new 
school,  and  give  a  guiding  impulse  to  the  national  poetry, 
than  any  writer  that  had  appeared  in  Spain  for  above  a 
century.^ 

principal  cemeteries  of  Hontpellier,  with  the  botanist,   who   ends   an  epigram  on 

an  appropriate  monument  to   marie    the  Melendez  with  these  words :  — 

spot.    Semanario    Pintoresco,    1830,    pp.  Interca,  hen  1  Fatriam  pudet  mannmentA  do- 

831 -333;    a  striking  and   sad   history.  loria 

But  the  monument,  thus  tardily  erected,  Commmito,  *t«li  nulla  ■«swwe  ^Im. 

has  partiy  efliued  the  reproach  so  pointed-  Oswihia,  Matrfll,  M17,  p.  U& 

lycaatoo  his  ooontry  by  Gomes  dfi  Ortega,  T  Joan   Metendei  Valdte,  ••PMsias,** 
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•  Older  than  Melendez,  but  somewhat  influenced  by  him 
and  by  Cadahalso^  who  had  an  effect  on  the  taste  of  both, 
Diej?o  Gon-  ^^^  ^^^  cxcellent  Father  Diego  Gonzalez,  a  mod- 
««>^*=*-  est  Augustinian  monk,  a  part  of  whose  life  was 

spent  in  active  religious  duties  at  Salamanca,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  the  poets  of  \he  new  school ;  a  |)art 
of  it  at  Seville,  where  he  was  the  friend  of  Jovellanos ; 
and  a  part  of  it  at  Madrid,  where  he  died  in  1Y94,  about 
sixty  years  old,  sincerely  lamented  by  some  of  the  noblest 
spirits  of  his  time.  As  a  poet,  Gonzalez  adhered  more 
to  the  old  Gastilian  school  than  Melendez  did.  But  his 
model  was  the  best.  He  imitated  Luis  de  Leon  ;  and  did 
it  with  such  happy  success,  that,  in  some  of  his  odes  and 
in  some  of  his  versions  of  the  Psalms,  we  might  almost 
think  we  were  listening  to  the  solemn  tones  of  his  great 
master.  His  most  popular  poems,  however,  were  light 
and  gay ;  such  as  his  verses  ''  To  a  Perfidious  Bat/' 
which  have  been  very  often  printed ;  his  verses  "  To  a 
Lady  who  had  burned  her  Finger ;  "  and  similar  trifles, 
in  which  he  showed  that  all  the  secret  idiomatic  graces 
of  the  old  Castilian  were  at  his  command.  A  didaoiio 
poem. on  "The  Four  Ages  of  Man,"  which  he  began,  arid 
in  the  first  book  of  which  there  is  a  fine  dedication  of 

the  whole  to  Jovellanos,  was  never  finished.     Indeed,  his 

• 

Madrid,  1785, 12ino ;  1797,  8  torn.,  18mo ;  Soon  after  ttie  death  of  Melendes,  fome 

1820, 4  toob,  18mo ;  the  last  with  a  LiliB,  of  hia  oooaBional  disooonee  appeared  in 

by  Quintana.    (Poybttsque,  Tom.  II.  p.  the  first  three  TolomeB  of  the  "  OontlDn*- 

iOO.)    Qointaoa  says,  that  three  counter-  oion  del  Ahnaoen  de  Fmtos  LiterarioB " 

felt  edttlonfl  of  the   flnt  small  volmne,  (Madrid,  1818,  4to).    Bat  in  1821,  a  small 

tnrinted  in  1786,  appeared  almost  at  the  rolume  of  them,  ten  in  number,  edited 

same  time  with  the  true  one }  so  great  was  with  oare,  and  entitled  "  Discorsoe  Foreo- 

tiie  first  outbreak  of  his  popularity.    The  ses,**  was  published  at  Madrid,   in  the 

first  Tolume  of  Hermosilla  (Juicio  Gritico  Imprenta  NacionaL     Half  of  them  are 

de  los  Principles  Poetas  Bspanoles  de  ht  speeches  made  in  remarkable  public  proae- 

Ultkna  Era,  Paris,  1840,  2  tom.,  12mo>  cations  when  he  was  Fiscal  de  CortCj  or 

eontains  a  criticism  of  the  poems  of  Me-  Attomey-Gteneral,  and  the  other  fire  are 

lendes,'8o  severe  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  addresses  made   on  various  popular  or 

explain  its  motive.    The  Judgment  of  Mar-  literary    occasions.     Some    of  them   are 

tinea  de  la  Bosa,  in  the  notes  to  his  didac-  very  eloquent,  and  several  are  not  unwor- 

tic  poem  on  Poetry,  is  much  more  fiedthfUl  thy  the  disciple  of  Jovellanos,  and   are 

and  true.    Melendez   corrected  his  verse  imbued  with  his  generous  and  lofty  spirit 

with  great  care ;  sometimes  with  too  much,  Their  fault  is  a  Gallican  air,  of  which  there 

as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  some  of  the  is  something  in  his  poetry,  but  more  in  his 

poems  as  he  first  published  them,  in  1786,  prose.    His  prose,  however,  is  graoeftd  } 

with  their  last  rerialon,  in  the  edition  of  a  littte  elaborate,  but  often  moving, 
his  Works,  1820.         ^ 
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poetry,  though  much  kiK)wn  and  circulated  during  his 
lifetime,  was  an  object  of  little  interest  or  care  to  himself, 
and  was  collected  with  difficulty  after  his  death,  and  pub- 
lished by  his  faithful  friend,  Juan  Fernandez.® 

Other  poets,  among  whom  were  Fomer,'  Iglesias,  and 
Cienfuegos,  were  more  under  the  influence  of  the  Sala- 
manca school  than  Gonzalez  was.  Forner,  like 
Melendez,  was  bom  in  Estremadura,  and  the  two 
young  friends  were  educated  together  at  Salamanca.  In 
his  critical  opinions,  —  partly  shown  in  a  satire  *'  On  the 
Faults  introduced  into  Castilian  Poetry,''  which  gained 
an  academic  prize  in  1Y82,  and  partly  in  his  controversies 
with  Huerta  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  —  he 
inclines  much  to  the  stricter  French  school.  But  his 
poetry  is  more  free  than  such  opinions  would  imply  ;  and 
in  his  latter  years,  when  he  lived  as  a  magistrate  at 
Seville,  and  studied  Herrera,  Rioja,  and  the  other  old 
masters  who  were  natives  of  its  soil,  he  attached  himself 
yet  more  decidedly  to  the  national  manner,  and  approached 
nearer  to  the  serene  severity  of  Oonzalez.  Unhappily, 
his  life,  besides  being  much  crowded  with  business,  was 
short.  He  died  in  1191,  only  forty-one  years  old;  and,  ex- 
cept his  prose  works,  the  best  of  which  are  a  well-written 
defence  of  the  literary  reputation  of  his  country  against  the 
injurious  imputations  of  foreigners,  and  a  Discourse  on 
the  mode  of  writing  Spanish  history,  he  left  little  to  givjs 
the  world  proof  of  the  merits  he  possessed,  or  the  influ- 
ence he  really  exercised.* 

8  (( Poesias  de  M.  T.  Diego  de  Gonzales,'*  Tom£  Ceclal,  Tarai,  Bartolo,  efeo.  Hit 
Madrid,  1812,  12mo.  He  was  a  native  of  poetry  is  best  found  In  the  "Blblioteoa" 
Oiudad  Bodrfgo,  and  was  bom  in  1T83.  of  Mendlbil  j  SQvela,  (Burdeos,  1819, 
If  he  had  been  a  little  less  modest,  and  a  4  torn.,  8to,)  and  in  the  fourth  rolume  of 
little  less  connected  with  Jovellanos  and  Quintana's  "  Poeslas  Selectas ; "  —  an  at- 
Melendex,  we  might  have  had  a  modem  tempt  to  publish  a  collection  of  all  his 
school  of  Seville  as  well  as  of  Salamanca.  works,  edited  by  Luis  YillanueTa,  having 

9  Joan  Pablo  Forner,  "  Oracion  Apolo-  stopped  after  issoing  the  first  volume, 
g6tica  por  la  Espaua  y  su  M^rito  Litera-  Madrid,  1843,  8vo.  In  the  list  of  his 
rio,''  Madrid,  1786,  12mo.  He  printed  Works,  given  in  this  volume  (p.  xxiil.),  by 
with  it  a  good  discourse  in  French,  by  Fomer  himself,  he  does  not  mention  "  La 
the  Abbd  Denina,  delivered  before  the  Escuela  de  la  Amistad,  6  el  Filosofo  Bna- 
Academy  of  Berlin,  partly  at  the  sugges-  morado,"  (printed  at  Madrid,  in  1706,)  io 
tion  of  Frederic  II.,  on  the  same  subject,  three  acts,  and  in  the  old  short  national 
His  critical  controversies  and  discussions  verse  and  cuonantea,  which  is  yet  his, 
wAre   oUefly  under    assumed  names,  —  (L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  IV.  p.  Ixxzil.,) 
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Iglesias,  though  his  life  was  even  shorter,  was;  in  some 
respects,  more  fortunate.  He  was  bom  in  Sala- 
^^  '  manca,  and  educated  there  under  the  most  favor- 
able auspices.  Offended  at  the  low  state  of  morals  in  his 
native  city,  he  indulged  himself  at  first  in  the  free  forms 
of  Castilian  satire  ;  —  ballads,  apologues,  epigrams,  and 
especially  the  half-simple,  half-mahcious  letriUas,  in  which 
he  was  eminently  successful.  But,  when  he  became  a 
parish  priest,  he  thought  such  lightness  unbecoming  the 
example  he  wished  to  set  before  his  flock.  He  devoted 
himself,  therefore,  to  serious  composition  ;  wrote  serious 
ballads,  eclogues,  and  silvas  in  the  manner  of  Melendez  ; 
and  published  a  didactic  poem  on  theology ;  —  all  the  re- 
sult of  A  most  worthy  purpose,  and  all  written  in  the  pure 
style  which  is  one  of  his  prominent  merits  ;  but  none  of 
it  giving  token  of  the  instinctive  promptings  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  none  of  it  fitted  to  increase  his  final  reputation. 
After  his  death,  which  occurred  in  IT 91,  when  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  old,  this  became  at  once  apparent.  His 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  two  volumes  ;  the 
first  being  filled  with  the  graver  class  of  his  poems,  and 
the  second  with  the  satirical.  The  decision  of  the  public 
was  instant.  His  lighter  poems  were  too  fi-ee,  but  they 
were  better  imitations  of  Quevedo  than  had  yet  been  seen, 
and  became  favorites  at  once ;  the  serious  poems  were 
dull,  and  soon  ceased  to  be  read." 

Cienfuegos,  who  was  ten  years  younger  than  Melendez, 

was  more  strictly  his  follower  than  either  of  the 

******  two  poets  last  mentioned.     But  he  had  fallen  on 

evil  times,  and  his  career,  which  promised  to  be  brilliant, 

was  cut  short  by  the  troubles  they  brought  upon  him. 

In  1Y98  he  published  his  poetical  works  ;  the  miscellane- 

and  waa  acted,  aooording  to  the  "  Biogntr  lo  ^tpoesias  dc  Don  Josef  Iglesias  de  la 

phie  UnivereeUe,'*  eighteen  times.    It  is,  Ca8a,»»  Salamanca,  1798,   2  torn.,  18mo, 

hoirever,  rery  flat  and  dull.  Segunda  Edicion  •,   forbidden  by  the  In- 

Hia  »*  Oracion "  was  attaclced  by  some-  quisltion,   Index  Expurg.,    1806,   p.    27. 

body  who  signed  himself  Jo86  Gonchudo,  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Barcelona, 

in  Che  "Carta   al   Autor  de  la  Oracion  1820,  and  Paris,  1821  •,  but  there  are  sev- 

Apolog^tica,"  (Madrid,  1787,  18mo,)  and  era!  others,  and  among  them  one  in  four 

was  defended  in  the  "  AntiBofisma,»»  ec,  small  volumes,  1840,  the  last  containing  a 

por  E.  C.  v.,  (Madrid,  1787, 18mo,) — both  considerable  number  of  poems  not  before 

of  little  consequence  to  anybody  but  their  published,  some  of  which,  and  perhaps  all, 

•"^how*  .  are  not  by  Igieslas. 
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• 
ons  portion  consisting  of  Anacreontics,  odes,  ballads, 
epistles,  and  elegies,  which,  while  they  give  proof  of 
much  real  talent  and  passion,  show  sometimes  an  excess 
of  sentimental  feeling,  and  sometimes  a  desire  to  imitate 
the  metaphysical  and  philosophical  manner  supposed  to 
be  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Both  were  defects, 
to  which  he  had  been  partly  led  by  the  example  of  his 
fnend  and  master,  Melendez,  at  whose  feet  he  long  sat 
in  the  cloisters  of  Salamanca ;  and  both  were  affecta- 
tions,'from  which  a  character  so  manly  and  decided  as 
that  of  Cienfuegos  might  in  time  have  emancipated  itself. 

But  the  favor  with  which  this  publication  was  received 
procured  for  him  the  place  of  editor  of  the  government 
^gazette,  at  Madrid ;  and  when  the  French  occupied  that 
•apital,  in  1808,  he  was  found  firm  at  his  post,  determined 
to  do  his  duty  to  his  country.  Murat,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  invading  forces,  endeavored,  at  first,  to 
seduce  or  drive  him  into  submission,  but,  failing  in  this, 
condemned  him  to  death  ;  a  sentence  which  —  since  Cien- 
fuegos refused*  to  make  the  smallest  concession  to  the 
French  authority  —  would  infallibly  have  been  carried  into 
execution,  if*  his  friends  had  not  interfered,  and  procured 
a  commutatio'n  of  it  into  transportation  to  France.  The 
change,  however,  was  hardly  a  mercy.  The  sufferings 
of  the  journey,  in  which  he  travelled  as  a  prisoner,  the 
grief  he  felt  at  leaving  his  friends  in  hands  which  had 
hardly  spared  his  own  life,  and  the  anticipation  of  a  long 
exile  in  the  midst  of  his  own  'and  his  country's  enemies, 
were  too  much  for  his  ^patriotic  and  generous  spirit ;  and 
he  died  in  July,  1809,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  only  a  few 
days  after  he  had  reached  the  spot  assigned  for  his  pun- 
ishment.** 

One  other  person,  already  referred  to  with  honor,  must 

now  be  particularly  noticed,  who,  if  his  life  belonged  to 
the  state,  still  wrote  poetry  with  success,  and  exercised 
over  the  school  formed  at  Salamanca  an  influence  which 


11  "Obras  Po^ticas  de  Nicaslo  Alrarea  which  have  been  made,  though  without 

de   Cienfuegos,"    Madrid,   1816,   2  torn.,  sufficient  reason,  a  ground  of  complaint 

12mo.    His  style  is  complained  of,  both  against  Melendes. 
fur  neologisms  and  ardialsms,  the  last  of 

14*  U 
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belongs  to  the  history  of  letters.     This  person  was  Jo- 

vellanos,   the   wise  magistrate  and  minister  of 

oi.    Qjjg^p^gg  ^Y^Q  Fourth,  and  the  victim  of  his  mas- 

te/'s  unworthy  weakness  and  of  the  still  more  unwor- 
thy vengeance  of  the  reigning  favorite.  He  was  bom 
in  Gijon,  in  Asturias,  in  1744,  and  from  his  earliest 
youth  seems  to  have  shown  that  love  of  intellectual 
cultivation,  and  that  moral  elevation  of  character,  which 
distinguished  the  whole  of  the  more  mature  portions  of 
his  life. 

The  position  of  his  family  was  such,  that  all  the  means 
for  a  careful  education  to  be  found  in  Spain  were  open  to 
him  ;  and,  as  he  was  originally  destined  to  the  higher 
dignities  of  the  Church,  he  was  sent  to  study  philosophy - 
and  the  canon  and  civil  law  at  Oviedo,  Avila,  AlcaU  de 
Henares,  and  Madrid.  But,  just  as  he  was  about  to  take 
the  irrevocable  step  that  would  have  bound  him  to  an 
ecclesiastical  life,  some  of  his  friends,  and  especially  the 
distinguished  statesman,  Juan  Arias  de  Saavedra,  who 
was  like  a  second  father  to  him,  interfered,  and  changed 
his  destination.  The  consequence  of  this^  intervention 
was,  that,  in  176Y,  he  was  sent  as  a  judicial  magistrate  to 
Seville,  where,  by  his  humane  spirit,  and  his  disinterested 
and  earnest  devotion  to  the  duties  of  a  difficult  and  disa- 
greeable place,  he  made  himself  generally  loved  and  re- 
spected ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  study  of  political 
economy  and  the  foundations  of  all  just  legislation,  he 
prepared  the  way  for  his  own  future  eminence  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country. 

But  the  spirit  of  Jovellanos  was  of  kindred  with  what- 
ever was  noble  and  elevated.  At  Seville,  he  early  discov- 
ered the  merit  of  Diego  ^Jronzalez,  and  through  him  was 
led  into  a  correspondence  with  Melendez.  One  result 
of  this  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  poetical  Epistle  of  Jo- 
vellanos to  his  friends  in  Salamanca,  exhorting  them  to 
rise  to  the  highest  strains  of  poetry.  Another  was  the 
establishment  of  a  connection  between  himself  and  Me- 
lendez, which,  while  it  was  important  to  the  young  school 
at  Salamanca,  led  Jovellanos  to  give  more  of  his  leisure 
to  the  elegant  literature  he  had  always  loved,  but  from 
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which  the  serious  business  of  life  had,  for  some  time, 
much  separated  him. 

In  consequence  of  an  accidental  conversation,  he  wrote 
at  Seville  his  prose  comedy  of  "  The  Honored 
Criminal,"  which  had  a  remarkable  success ;  and  quentehon- 
in  1769  he  prepared  a  poetical  tragedy  on  the  "*^®* 
subject  of  Pelayo,  which  was  not  printed  till  several 
years  afterward.  Shorter  poetical  compositions,  some- 
times grave  and  sometimes  gay,  served  to  divert  his  mind 
in  the  intervals  of  sevore  labor  ;  and  when,  after  a  period 
of  ten  years,  he  left  the  orilliant  capital  of  Andalusia,  his 
poetical  Epietle  to  his  friends  there  shows  how  deeply  he 
felt  that  he  was  leaving  behind  him  the  happiest  period 
of  his  life. 

This  was  in  1TY8,  when  he  was  called  to  Madrid,  as 
one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  .the  capital  and  court ; 
a  place  that  brought  him  again  into  the  adminis-  ^  ^^^gig. 
tration  of  criminal  justice,  fr.om  which,  during  *™*«' 
his  stay  at  Seville,  he  had  been  relieved.  His  duties 
were  distasteful  to  his  nature,  but  he  fulfilled  them  faith- 
fully, and  consoled  himself  by  intercourse  with  such  men 
as  Oampomanes  and  Cabarrus,  who  devoted  themselves,  as 
he  did,  to  the  great  task  of  raising  the  condition  of  their 
country.  Of  course,  he  had  now  little  leisure  for  poetry. 
But,  being  accidentally  employed  on  affairs  of  conse- 
quence at  the  Paular  convent,  he  was  so  struck  by  the 
solemn  scenery  in  which  it  stood,  and  the  tranquil  lives 
of  its  recluse  inhabitants,  that  his  poetical  spirit  broke 
out  afresh  i#  an  address  to  Mariano  Colon,  one  of  the 
family  of  the  gr^at  discoverer  of  America,  and  afterwards 
its  head  ;  —  a  beautiful  epistle,  full  of  the  severe  genius 
of  the  place  that  inspired  it,  and  of  its  author's  longing 
for  a  repose  his  spirit  was  so  well  fitted  to  enjoy. 

In  1780,  he  was  raised  to  a  place  in  the  Council  of 
Orders,  where  he  had  more  leisure,  and  was  able  to  give 
his  time  to  higher  objects  ;  —  some^of  the  results  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  his  report  to  the  government  on  the 
military  and  religious  Orders  of  Knighthood  ;  in  his  sys- 
'  tern  of  instruction  for  the  Imperial  College  of  Calatrava ; 
in  his  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  History,  as  a  necessary 
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part  of  the  wise  study  of  jurisprudence ;  and  in  other 
similar  labors,  which  proved  him  to  be  incontestably  an 
excellent  prose-writer,  and  the  first  philosophical  states* 
man  in  the  kingdom » 

At  the  same  time,  however;  he  amused  himself  with 
elegant  literature,  and  took  great  solace  in  collecting 
around  him  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  whom  he  loved.^ 
In  1*785,  he  wrote  several  burlesque  ballads  on  the  quar- 
rels of  Huerta,  Yriarte,  and  Forner  about  the  theatre  ; 
and  the  next  year  published  two  satires  in  blank  verse 
and  in  the  style  of  Juvenal,  rebifking  the  corrupted  man* 
ners  of  his  times.  All  of  them  were  receive<^with  favor ; 
and  the  ballads,  though  not  printed  till  long  afterwards, 
were  perhaps  only  the  more  effective  because  they  were 
circulated  in  manuscript,  and  so  became  matters  of  great 
interest. 

Persons  who  held  the  tone  implied  in  such  a  course  of 
public  labors  might  be  sustained  at  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Third,  but  were  little  likely  to  enjoy  regard  at  that  of 
his  son.  In  1790,  two  years  after  Charles  the  Fourth  as- 
cended ihe  throne,  Count  Cabarrus  not  only  fell 
from  power,  but  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and 
Jovellanos,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  defend  him,  was  sent 
to  Asturias  in  a  sort  of  honorable  exile,  that  lasted  eight 
years.  But  he  served  his  fellow-men  as  gladly  in  dis-. 
grace  as  he  did  in  power.  Hardly,  therefore,  had  he 
reached  his  native  city,  when  he  set  about  urging  for- 
ward all  public  improvements  that  ho  deemed  useful ; 
laboring  in  whatever  related  to  the  mines  i#d  roads,  and 
especially  in  whatever  related  to  the  general  education 
of  the  people,  with  the  most  disinterested  zeal.  During 
this  period  of  enforced  retirement,  he  made  many  reports 
to  the  government  on  different  subjects  connected  with 
the  general  welfare,  and  wrote  his  excellent  tract  "  On 
Public  Amusements,''  afterwards  published  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  History,  and  his  elaborate  treatise  on  Legislation 
in  Relation  to  Agriculture,  which  extended  his  reputation 

u  He  w»8  also  foaid  of  painting,  a»>  the  Academy  of  Ban  Vemando  at  Madrid, 
siBted  Cean  Bermudea  and  Ponz  in  their  in  1784.  Stirling's  Artists  of  Spain,  1848, 
Inquiriet,  and  defimad  a  tisooone  before    VoL  III.  p.  1887. 
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Hiroughout  Europe,  and  has  been  the  oasis  of  all  that  has 
been  wisely  undertakea  in  Spain  on  that  difficult  subject 
ever  since. 

In  1797,  Count  Cabarrus  was  restored  to  the  fietvor  of 
Godoy,  Prince  of  thf  Peace,  and  Jovellanos  was  recalled 
{o  court  and  made  Minister  of  Justice.  But  his  ^  mfaiater 
season  of  favor  was  short.  Godoy  still  hated  offltate- 
the  elevated  views  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  reluc* 
tantly  delegated  a  small  portion  of  his  own  power ;  and  in 
1798,  under  the  pretext  of  devoting  him  to  his  old  em- 
ployments, he  was  again  exiled  to  the  mountains  of  Astu* 
rias,  which,  like  so  many  other  distinguished  men  that 
have  sprung  from  them,  he  *loved  with  a  fond  prejudice 
that  he  did  not  care  to  disguise. 

This  exile,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  jealous  favorite* 
In  1801,  partly  through  a  movement  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  still  more  thrftugh  a  political  intrigue,  Jo-  ^^j^  ^ 
vellanos  was  suddenly  seized  in  his  bed,  and,  in  ^^®' 
violation  both  of  law  and  decency;  carried,  like  a  common 
felon,  across  the  whole  kingdom,  and  embarked  at  Barce*- 
lona  for  Majorca.  There  he  was  confined,  first  in  a  con- 
vent and  afterwards  in  a  fortress,  with  such  rigor,  that  all 
communication  with  his  friends  and  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world  was  nearly  cut  off ;  and  there  he  remained,  for 
seven  long  years,  exposed  to  privations  and  trials  that 
undermined  his  health  and  broke  down  his  constitution. 
At  last  came  the  abdication  and  fall  of  his  weak  and  un- 
grateful sovereign.  "  And  then,''  says  Southey,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  "  next  to  the  punish- 
ment of  Godoy,  what  all  men  most  desired  was  the  release 
of  Jovellanos."  He  was,  therefore,  at  once  brought  back, 
and  everywhere  welcomed  with  the  affection  and  respect 
that  he  had  earned  by  so  many  services  and  through  such 
unjust  sufferings. 

His  infirmities,  however,  were  T&cy  oppressive  to  hin^. 
He  declined,  therefore,  all  public  employments,  even 
among  his  friends  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  their 
country  ;  he  indignantly  rejected  the  proposal  of  the 
French  invaders  to  become  one  of  the  principal  minis- 
ters of  state  in  the  new  order  of  things  they  hoped  to 
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establish ;  and  then  slowly  and  sadly  retired,  to  seek' 
among  his  native  iponntains  the  impose  he  needed.  Bat 
he  was  not  permitted  long  to  remain  there.  As  soon  as 
the  first  central  Junta  was  organized  at  Seville,  he  was 
sent  to  it  to  represent  his  native  provjpce,  and  stood  forth 
in  its  councils  the  leading  spirit  in  the  darkest  and  mos^ 
disheartening  moments  of  the  great  contest  of  his  country 
for  existence.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  body, 
a»d  n^?  —  which  was  dissolved  at  his  earnest  desire,  — 
*°**  he  again  returned  home,  broken  down  with  years, 

labors,  and  sufierings  ;  trusting  that  he  should  now  be 
permitted  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 

But  no  man  with  influence  such  as  his  could  then  have 
peace  in  Spain.  Like  others,  in  those  days  of  revolution, 
he  was  assailed  by  the  fierce  spirit  of  faction,  and  in  1811 
replied  triumphantly  to  his  accusers  in  a  defence  of  what 
may  be  considered  his  administratiod  of  Spain  in  the 
two  preceding  years,  written  with  the  purity,  elegance, 
and  gravity  of  manner  which  marked  his  best  days, 
and  with  a  moral  fervof  even  more  eloquent  than  he 
had  shown  before.  As  he  approaches  the  conclusion  of 
this  personal  vindication,  admirable  alike  for  its  modesty 
and  its  power,  he  says,  with  a  sorrow  he  does  not  strive 
to  conceal :  — 

"  And  now  that  I  am  about  to  lay  down  my  pen,  I  feel 
a  secret  trouble  at  my  heart,  which  will  disturb  the  rest 
of  my  life.  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  defend  my- 
self without  offending  others ;  and  I  fear,  that,  for  the 
first  time,  I  shall  begin  to  feel  I  have  enemies  whom  I 
have  myself  made  such.  But,  wounded  in  that  honor 
which  is  my  life,  and  asking  in  vain  for  an  authority  that 
would  protect  and  rescue  me,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
attempt  my  own  defence  by  my  own  pen  ;  the  only  weap- 
on left  in  my  hands.  To  use  it  with  absolute  moderation, 
jt^hen  I  was  driven  on  by  an  anguish  so  shacp,  was  a  hard 
task.  One  more  dexterous  in  such  contests  might,  by  the 
cunning  of  his  art,  have  oftener  inflicted  wounds,  and  re- 
ceived them  more  rarely ;  but,  feeling  myself  to  be 
fiercely  attacked,  and  coming  to  the  contest  unskilled 
and  alone,  I  threw  my  unprotected  person  into  it,  and,  in 
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order  to  free  myself  from  the  more  imminent  danger 
before  me,  took  no  thought  of  any  that  might  follow. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  impulse  by  which  I  was  driven  on, 
that  i  lost  sight,  at  once,  of  considerations  which,^at  an- 
other time,  might  yell  have  prevailed  with  me.  Venera- 
tion for  public  authority,  respect  for  official  station,  the 
private  affections  of  friendship  and  personal  attachment, 
— everything  within  me  yielded  to  tha  love  of  justice, 
and  to  the  earnest  desire  that  truth  and  innocence  should 
triumph  over  calumny  and  falsehood.  And  can  I,  after 
this,  be  pardoned,  either  by  those  who  have  assailed  me, 
or  by  those  who  have  refused  me  their  protection  ?  Surely 
it  matters  little.  The  time  has  come  in  which  all  disap- 
probation, except  that  of  honorable  men  and  the  friends 
of  justice,  must  be  indifferent  to  me.  For  now  that  I 
find  myself  fast  approaching  the  final  limits  of  human 
life,  now  that  I  am  alone  and  in  poverty,  without  a  home 
or  a  shelter,  what  rems^ins  for  me  to  ask,  beyond  the 
glory  and  liberty  of  my  country,  but  leave  to  die  with 
the  good  name  I  have  labored  to  earn  in  its  service  ?  "  *• 

At  the  moment  when  this  eloquent  defence  of  himself 
was  published,  the  French,  by  a  sudden  incursion,  took 
military  possession  of  his  native  city  ;  and  he  hurried  for 
safety  on  board  a  slight  vessel,  hardly  knpwing  whither 
his  course  should  be  directed.  After  suffering  severely 
from  a  storm  of  eight  days'  continuance  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  he  disembarked  to  obtain  relief 
at  the  obscure  port  of  Vega.  But  his  strength  was  gone ; 
and  on  the  2'7th  of  November,  within  forty-eight  hours 
from  the  time  of  his  landing,  he  died.  He  was  nearly 
sixty-eight  years  old. 

P^ovellanos  left  behind  him  few  men,  in  any  country,  of 
a  greater  elevation  of  mind,  and  fewer  still  of  a  purer  or 
more  irreproachable  character.  Whatever  he  did  Hischano- 
was  for  Spain  and  his  fellow-men,  to  whose  ser-  *®'- 
vice  he  devoted  himself  alike  in  the  days  of  his  happiness 
and  of  his  suffering  ;  —  in  his  influence  over  the  school 
of  Salamanca,  when  he  exhorted  them  to  raise ^the  tone  of 

u  D.  Oasp&r  de  JoyeUanos  a  bub  Compatriotas,  (Coriina,  1811,  4to,)  Tom.  I.  pp. 
164, 166.  '  * 
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their  poetry,  no  less  than*  in  the  war-cry  of  his  odes  to 
cheer  on  his  countrymen  in  their  conflict  for  national  in- 
dependence ;  —  in  his  patient  counsels  for  the  cause  of 
education,  when  he  was  an  exile  in  Asturias  or  a  prisoner 
in  Majorca,  no  less  than  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
as  a  magistrate  and  a  minister  of  state  to  Charles  the 
Fourth,  and  as  the  head  of  the  government  at  Seville. 
He  lived,  indeed,  in  times  of  great  trouble,  but  his  vir- 
tues were  equal  to  the  trials  that  were  laid  upon  them, 
and  when  he  died,  in  a  wretched  and  comfortless  inn,  he 
had  the  consolation  of  believing  that  Spain  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  struggle  he  had  assisted  to  lead  on,  and  of 
knowing,  in  his  own  heart,  what  the  Cortes  afterwards 
declared  to  the  world,  that  he  was  "  a  man  well  deserv- 
ing  of  his  country."  " 

One  historical  work  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fourth 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  by  Juan  Bau- 
QBos.  i{Qi2k  Munoz,  and  was  undertaken  by  the  especial 
order  of  Charles  the  Third,  who  demanded  of  its  author  a 
complete  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  and  conquests 
in  America.  This  was  in  IT  19.  But  Munoz  encountered 
many  obstacles.  The  members  of  the  Academy  of  His- 
tory were  not  well  disposed  towards  an  undertaking 
which  seemed  to  fall  within  their  own  jurisdiction  ;  and 
when  he  had  finished  the  first  portion,  they  subjected  it, 
by  the  royal  permission,  to  an  examination,  which,  from 
its  length  even  more  than  its  rigor,  threatened  to,  prevent 
the  work  from  being  printed  at  all.    This,  however,  was 

14  "Ooleodon  de  las  Obras  de  Don  Obb*  tboogh  it  has  almost  .always  bmme  his 
par  Ifelchior  de  Jovellanos,"  Madrid,  name  on  the  suocessire  editions.  Jovella- 
1830-1832,  7  torn.,  Svo.  A  declamatory  nos  was  familiar  with  Eiq^Gsh  literature, 
prose  satire  on  the  state  of  Spain  in  the  and  translated  the  first  book  of  the  *'  Para- 
time  of  Charies  IT.,  supposed  to  have  dise  Lost,"  bat  not  very  sncoessftilly.  .  For 
been  delivered  in  the  Amphitheatre  at  notices  of  him,  see^Memoriaa  de  Joyella- 
Hadrid,  in  1706,  has  been  attributed  to  nos,  por  Don  Agusttn  Gean  Bermudes, 
Jovelianoa.  It  is  entitled  <*  Pan  y  Toros,"  Madrid,  1814,  12mo  }  the  Life  at  the  end 
or  Bread  and  Bull-fights,  fir<Hn  the  old  B4>^  of  hia  collected  Works  ;  Lord  Holland^ 
man  cry  of  "  Panem  et  Oircenses,"  and  Life  of  Lope  de  V^^a,  1817,  Tom.  II., 
was  suppressed  as  soon  as  it  waa  pub-  where  is  a  beantifta  taribute  to  him,  worttiy 
fished,  but  has  often  been  printed  since,  of  Mr.  Fok^s  nephew  $  and  Uorente,  Tob|. 
Among  other  distinctions,  it  enjoyed  the  n.  p.  640,  and  Tom.  IV.  p.  122,  where  are 
singular  one  of  jieing  transited  and  pri-  recorded  some  of  his  shamefol  jtersecu 
Tately  printed,  in  1818,  on  board  a  British  tions.  The  name  of  JoreUanos  is  some- 
man^-war,  stationed  in  tfie  Mediterra-  times  written  Jote  Uanos  }  %nd,  I  believe, 
nean.    But  it  is  not  the  work  of  Jovellanoe,  was  so  written  by  his  ancestors. 
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stopped  by  a  summary  order  from  the  king ;  and  the  first 
volume,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  year  1500,  was 
published  in  1793.  But  no  other  followed  it ;  and  since 
the  death  of  Munoz,  which  occurred  in  1799,  when  he 
was  fifty-four  years  old,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
resume  the  work.  It  therefore  remains  just  as  he  then 
left  it,  —  a  fragment,  written,  indeed,  in  a  philosophical 
spirit  and  with  a  severe  simplicity  of  style,  but  of  small 
value,  because  it  embraces  so  inconsiderable  a  portion  of 
the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted." 

An  epic  attempt  of  the  same  period  is  of  still  less  im- 
portance. It  is  "  Mexico  Conquered,''  an  heroic  poem 
in  twenty-six  books,  and  about  twenty-five  thousand  lines, 
beginning  with  the  demand  of  Cortes,  at  Tlascala,  to  be 
received  in  person  by  Montezuma,  and  ending  with  the 
fall  of  Mexico  and  the  capture  of  Guatimozin.  Its  author 
was  Escoiquiz,  who,  as  the  tutor  of  Ferdinand, 
Priqce  of  Asturias,  and  his  adviser  in  the  trou-  ^^ 
bles  of  the  Escorial,  of  Aranjuez,  and  of  Bayonne, 
showed  an  honorable  character,  which  at  different  times 
brought  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  of  Bonaparte,  and,  at  last, 
of  Ferdinand  himself. 

The  literary  ambition  of  Escoiquiz,  however,  is  of  both 
an  earlier  and  a  later  date  than  this  unhappy  interval,  when 
his  upright  spirit  was  so  tried  by  political  persecutions. 
In  1797'  he  published  a  translation  of  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts;"  and  while  he  was  a  prisoner* in  France, 
from  1808  to  1814,  he  prepared  a  Spanish  version  of  Mil- 
ton's "Paradise  Lost,"  which  showed,  at  least,  with 
what  pleasure  he  gave  himself  up  to  letters,  and  what  a 


u  **  Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  por  Bon  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1798,  bat  dated  firom 

Jaan   Bautista   Muuoe,"    Madrid,   1798,  Bome,  Aug.  20,  1797.    It   complains  of 

small  folio.    Faster,  Bib.,  Tom.  II.  p.  191.  him  chiefly  for  coinciding  occasionally  ip 

Memoriae  de  la  Acad,  de  la  mstoria,  Tom.  opinion  with  Robertson  in  his  **  History  of 

I.   p.   Ixv.    The   eulogy  of  Lebrixa,   by  America,*^  and  with  De  Pauw  in  bis  **  Be- 

MuDOE,  in  the  third  yolume  of  the  Memoirs  cherches  PMlosophlques  j "  but  though  the 

of  the  Academy,  a  defence  of  his  History,  pamphlet  is  not  ill-written,  it  rarely  taket 

and  two  or  three  Latin  treatises,  are  all  any  position   formidable   to  Manoi,  and 

tliatl  know. of  his  works,  except  the  His-  still  more  rarely  maiotalna  the  posittom 

lory.    A  fierce  attack  was  made  on  Munoe  on  which  it  Tentures. 
by  Don  FFancisco  Iturri,  in  a  pamphtefe 
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solace  they  were  to  him  under  his  privations  and  misfor- 
tunes. His  *'  Mexico  "  was  first  printed  in  1198.  It  is 
cast  more  carefully  into  an  epic  form  than  were  thd  heroic 
poems  that  abounded  in  the  days  of  the  Philips,  and  is 
sustained  more  than  they  generally  were  by  such  super- 
natural Christian  machinery  as  was  first  used  with  efiect 
by  Tasso.  But,  like  them,  it  is  not  without  cold,  alle- 
gorical personages,  who  play  parts  too  important  in  the 
action ;  while,  on  the  other  hand^  its  faithful  history  of 
events,  its  unity  of  design,  and  its  regular  proportions, 
are  no  sufficient  compensation  for  its  ill-constructed  stan- 
zas and  its  chronicling  dulness.  The  history  of  Sob's  is 
much  more  interesting  and  poetical  than  this  wearisome 
romantic  epic,  which  owes  to  that  historian  nearly  all  its 
facts." 

Leandro  Moratin,  son  of  the  poet  who  flourished  in 
Moratinthe  *^®  reign  of  Charlcs  the  Third,  was,  in  some 
younger,  rcspccts,  a  greater  sufferer  from  the  convul- 
sions of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  than  Escoiquiz, 
and  in  all  respects  more  distinguished  in  the  world 
of  letters.  His  principal  success,  however,  was  in  the 
drama,  where  he  must  hereafter  be  more  fully  noticed. 
Here,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that,  in  his 
lyric  and  mis(^aneous  poetry,  he  was  a  follower  of  his 
father,  modifying  his  manner  so  far,  under  the  influence 
of  Conti,  an  Itelian  man  of  letters  who  lived  long  at  Ma- 
drid, that,  in  his  shorter  pieces,  the  Italian  terseness  is 

16  "Mexioo    Gonquistada,    Poema  He-  with  the  suffering  Indians,  and  no  great 

r6ico,  por  Don  Juan  de  Escoiqnii!,''  Madrid,  respect  for  the  **  Conquistadores.'*    In  eon- 

1708, 8  torn.,  8to.    ▲  atill  more  tmhappj  aeqaenoe  of  this,  a  reply  to  ft  appeared  at 

«pio  attempt  on  the  gufctject  of  the  Con-  Toledo,  three   years  afterwards,   entitled 

quest  of  Mexico  preceded  that  of  Escoiqais  ^  Exortacion  Amistoea  dirigida  a  ciertos 

hy  about  forty  years.    It  was  by  Vraocisco  Analistas  Inglesea,    por    Don   Inocenoio 

Bttiz  de  Leon,  and  is  entitled  "  La  Her-  Redondo,**  (1804, 12mo,  pp.  100,)  —  a  slight 

nandia,  Trionibs  de  la  F6  **  (Madrid,  1766,  performance,  which,  howcTer,  boldly  sos- 

4to) }  a  poem  making  nearly  four  hundred  tains  the  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  cbar- 

pagea,  and  sixteen  hundred  octane  stanaas.  acter  throughout,  and  Justifies  the  con- 

The    "Mexico   Gonquistada"   was  re-  quest  of  Mexico  on  the  ground  that  the 

viewed  (as  I  coi^eetiire,  from  internal  eyi-  Mexicans  were  heathens.    The  oddest  part 

deace,  by  Southey)  in  the  Critical  Beview,  of  it  is,  that  a  reply  at  Toledo,  where  the 

Vol.  XXXTI.,  1801,  p.  613,  with  spirited  Review   could    neyer    haye   been   much 

translations,  in  blank    yerse,  of  several  known  at  any  time,  and  long  after  it  had 

paasagaf,  and  a  good  abstract  of  the  whole  been  forgotten  in  England,  dtoold  .haTa 

poem.    The  notice  is  not  flattering,  nor  ia  been  thought  desirable, 
it  serere  ^  but  it  shows  much  sympathy 
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quite  apparent  and  gives  a  finish  to  the  surface,  though 
the  material  beneath  may  be  (|uite  Gastilian.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  his  odes  and  sonnets,  and  of  a 
striking  Chorus  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the 
Old  Testament  awaiting  the  Appearance  of  the  Saviour ; 
a  solemn  composition,  breathing  the  fervent  spirit  of 
Luis  of  Granada.  His  ballads,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
finished  with  great  care,  are  more  national  in  their  tone 
than  anything  else  he  has  left  us.  But  the  poems  that 
please  us  best  and  interest  us  most  are  those  that  show 
his  own  i^per  and  affections ;  such  as  his  **  Epistle  to 
Jovellanos/ '  and  his  "  Ode  ott  the  Death  of  Conde,"  the 
historian. 

In  -none  of  his  personal  relations,  however,  does  Mors^ 
tin  appear  to  such  obvious  advantage  as  in  the  difficult* 
ones  in  which  he  stood  at  different  times  with  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace.  To  that  pppfligate  minister  he  owed,  not 
only  all  his  means  for  training  himself  as  a  dramatic  writ* 
er,  but  the  position  in  society  which  insured  his  success  ; 
and  when  the  day  of  retribution  came,  and  his  patron 
fell)  as  he  deserved  to  fall,  Moratin,  though  he  suffered  in 
every  way  from  his  changed  condition  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  th^  enemies  of  the  Prince,  refused  to  join  their 
cry  against  the  crushed  favorite.  He  said  truly  and  no- 
bly, "  I  was  neither  his  friend,  nor  his  counsellor,  nor  his 
servant ;  but  all  that  I  was  I  owed  to  him ;  and,  although 
we  have  now-a-days  a  convenient  philosophy,  which 
teaches  men  to  receive  benefits  without  gratitude,  and, 
when  circumstances  alter,  to  pay  with  approach  favors 
asked  and  received,  I  value  my  own  good  opinion  too 
much  to  seek  such  infamy."  A  person  who  acted  under 
the  impulse  of  principles  so  generous  was  not  made  for 
success  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  It  is  not 
remarkable,  therefore,  that  neariy  all  the  latter  part  of 
Moratin's  life  was  spent,  either  voluntarily  or  involunta- 
rily, in  foreign  countries,  and  that  he  died  at  last  in  the 
discomforts  and  sadness  of  exile. ^^ 


IT  «  Obrai  do  L.  T.  Moratin,*'  Madrid,  Academy  of  History  after  his  death.  His 
1830-81,  four  vols.,  8to,  divided  into  six,  Life  is  In  Vol.'  I.,  and  his  miscellaneous 
prepared  by  himself  and  published  by  the    poems  an  in  the  last  Toluma,  vbel«  tbe 
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The  last  of  these  miscellaneoas  writers  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fourth  that  ahould  be  mentioned  is 
Qnintana.  Q^jntana,  who,  like  Jovellanos,  Moratin,  and  Es- 
coiquiz,  suffered  much  from  the  violence  of  the  revolu- 
tions through  which  they  all  passed,  but,  unlike  them, 
survived  long  enough  to  enjoy  a  serejie  and  honored  old 
age.  He  was  born  at  Madrid  on  the  11th  of  April,  in 
1772,  but  received  the  most  effective  part  of  his  literary 
education  at  Salamanca,  where  he  acknowledged  the  influ- 
ence of  Melendez  and  Oienfuegos.  His  profession  was 
the  law  ;  and  he  began  the  serious  business  a&  life  in  the 
capital,  kindly  encouraged  by  Jovellanos.  Cut  he  pre- 
ferred letters  ;  and  a  small  society  of  intellectual  friends, 
that  assembled  every  evening  at  his  house,  soon  stimulat- 
ed his  preference  into  a  passioQ.  In  1801  he  ventured 
to,  print  his  tragedy  of  "  The  Duke  of  Viseo,"  imitated 
from  ''The  Castle  Spectre " #f  Lewis ;  and  in  1805  he 
produced  on  the  stage  his  "  Pelayo,"  intended  to  rouse 
his  countrymen  to  resistance  of  foreign  oppression,  by  a 
striking  example  from  their  own  history.  The  former  had 
little  success ;  but  the  latter,  though  written  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  severer  school,  struck  a  chord 
to  which  the  hearts  of  the  audience  gladly  answered. 

Meantime,  between  these  two  attempts,  he  published, 
in  1802,  a  small  volume  of  poetry,  almost  entirely  lyric, 
taking  the  same  noble  and  patriotic  tone  he  had  taken  in 
his  successful  tragedy,  and  showing  a  spirit  more  deep 
and  earnest  than  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  school  of 
Salamanca,  to  which,  in  his  address  to  Melendez,  he  leaves 
no  doubt  that  he  now  gladly  associated  himself.  In  a 
similar  spirit  he  published,  in  1807,  a  single  volume  con- 
taining five  lives  of  distinguished  Spaniards,  who,  like  the 
Cid  and  the  Great  Captain,  had  successfully  fought  the 
enemies  of  their  country  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  almost 
simultaneously  he  prepared  three  volumes  of  selections 

* 

remarks  on  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  ooctor,  collected   in   the   second    rolnme  of  the 

at  p.  336.  and  a  notice  of  his  relations  with  Biblioteca   de   Autores   Espanoles,   1846, 

Conti  at  p.  342.    An  unreasonably  lauda-  where  there  are  some  things  not  in  the 

tory  criticism  of  his  works  is  to  be  found  edition  of  the  Academy }  hat  none  of 

in  the  first  volume  of  Hermosilla's  ^*  Jul-  rahie. 
eio.*'    Moratin*s  Works  can,  also,  be  found 


/ 
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from  the  best  Spanish  poets^  accompanying  them  with 
critical  notices,  which,  if  more  slight  than  might  have 
been  claimed  from  one  like  Quintana,  and  less  generous 
in  the  praise  they  bestow  than  they  ought  to  have  been, 
are  yet  national  in  their  temper,  and  better  than  anything 
else  of  their  kind  then  to  be  found  in  the  language.  Both 
show  a  too  willing  imitation  of  the  .f^rench  manner,  and 
contain  occasional  Gallicisms;  but  both  are  written  in  a 
clear  and  graceful  prose,  both  were  well  received,  as  they 
deserved  to  be,  and  both  were,  long  afterwards,  farther 
continued  by  their  accomplished  a^|iborT  the  first  by  the 
addition  of  four 'important  lives,  and  the  last  by  extracts 
from  the  miscellaneous  poets  of  a  later  period,  and  from 
several  of  the  elder  epics. 

But  though  the  taste  of  Quintana  was  inclined  to  the 
literature  of  France,  he  was  a  Spaniard  at  heart,  and  a 
faithful  one.     Even  befdre  the  French  tlivasion  he  had  so 

* 

carefully  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  influence  and  the 
patronage  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  that,  though  belong- 
ing almost  strictly  to  the  same  schoo  of  poetry  with 
Moititin,  these  two  distinguished  men  lived  at  Madrid, 
imperfectly  known  to  each  other,  and  in  fact  as  heads  of 
different  literary -societies,  whose  intercourse  was  not  so 
kindly  as  it  should  have  been.  But  the  moment  the  revo- 
lution of  1808  broke  out,  Quintana  sprang  to  the  place 
for  which  he  felt  himself  made.  He  published  at  once  his 
eflfective  "  Odes  to  Emancipated  Spain  ; ''  he  threw  out, 
in  the  journals  of  the  time,  whatever  he  thought  would 
excite  his  countrymen  to  resist  their  invaders ;  he  became 
the  secretary  to  the  Cortes  and  to  the  regency  ;  and  he 
wrote  many  of  the  powerful  proclamations,  manifestos, 
and  addresses  that  distinguished  so  honorably  the  ca- 
reer of  the  different  administrations  to  which  he  be- 
longed during  their  struggle  for  national  independence.' 
In  short,  he  devoted  all  -that  he  possessed  of  talent  or 
fortune  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  day  of  its 
sorest  trial. 

But  he  was  ill  rewarded  for  it.  Much  of  what  had 
been  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  people  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  during  his  forced 
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detention  in  France,  was  nnwelcome  to  that  short-sighted 
monarch;  and,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Madrid;  in  1814, 
a  persecution  was  begu^  of  those  who  ha^d  most  con- 
tributed to  the  adoption  of  these  unwelcome  measures. 
Among  the  more  obnoxious  persons  was  Quintana,  who 
was  thrown  into  prison  in  the  fortress  of  Pamplona,  and 
remained  there  six  miserable  years,  interdicted  from  the 
use  of  writing-materials,  and  cut  off  from  aU  intercourse 
with  his  friends.  The  changes  of  1820  unexpectedly 
released  him,  and  raised  him  for  a  time  to  greater  dis< 
tinction  than  h^  ha^|^njoyed  before.  But,  three  years 
later,  anolher  political  reyolntion  took  &om  him  aU  his 
employments  and  influence ;  and  he  retired  to  Estrema- 
dura,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  letters  till  new 
changes  otiid  the  death  of  the  king  restored  him  to  the  old 
pi^lic  offices  he  had  filled  so  well,  adding  to  his  former 
honors  that  of  a^eer  of  the  refdm.  But  from  the  days 
when  he  first  attracted  public  regard  by  his  Odes  on  the 
Ocean,  and  on  the  beneficent  expediton  sent  to  America 
with  the  great  charity  of  Vaccination,  letters  were  his 
chosen  employment ;  —  his  pride,  when  he  cheered  oft  his 
countrymen  to  resist  oppression ;  his  consolation  in  prison 
and  in  exile ;  his  truest  honor  in  an  honored  old  age.^ 
His  last  distinction  was  that  of  being  crowned  by  his  sov- 
ereign, on  the  25th  of  March,  1855,  in  presence  of  what- 
ever was  most  eminent  and  most  noble  in  the  kingdom. 
Two  years  later,  March  11th,  1857,  he  died,  and  the 
same  noble  crowd  marked  the  same  reverence  for  him,  as 
they  slowly  followed  his  remains  to  their  final  resting- 
ptaee.  fie  had  almost  xieached  his  eighty-fifth  birthday, 
and  had  h&du  before  the  public  as  a  poet  sixty-nine  years. 

>■ 

drid,  1821,  2  torn.,  8vo.    The  ^cal  p<*J  Q««  '^  Ingenlo  ha  ftrmado  en  otro  tfempo, 

iion  baa  been  often  reprinted  since  1802,  and  of  himself  as  having  already  lefk  the 

when  a  collection  of  his  Poems  appeared  hi^unts  of  the  Mnsos  to  derote  himself  to 

at  Madrid,  in  a  thin  beautifiil  irolame  of  the  study  ol  the  law.    He  must,  therefore, 

only  170  pages,  l%no.    But  a  very  small  have  begun  youx^  indeed,  for  he  was  only 

volume,  containing  only  eleven  poems,  and  sixteen  when    he  thus  spoke   as  if  the 

entitlsd:  "  Poesias   de    D.    Manuel   Josef  poems  he  ttien  published  had  been  written 

Qnintana,*'  (Madrid,  18mo^  pp.  Yl,)  ap-  some   years  before, —'"e||  otro  tiempo.'* 

peared  as  early  as  1788,  and  in  the  dedt-  His  works  are  best  found  m  the  Bibliote- 

oation  of  which  to  Count  Florida  Blanca,  ca,  Tom.  XIX.,  1862  ;    but  none  of  hia 

the  Minister  of  State,  he  speaks  of  them  as.  earliest  poems  are  in  that  collection. 
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^HBATBB     IN    THB     BIORTBBNTH     OE^^BT.  •—  TBANBLATIOVBI 
2    THB  FBEBGH.  —  OBIOIKAL  PLAYS.  —  OPBBAS.  —  NATIONAL  TH] 

—  CASTRO.  —  AfiORBB.  —  IMITATIONS  OF  THB  FBENCB  TBBATSB.  *- 
MONTIANO.  —  MORATIN  THB  ELDBB.  —  0ADAHAL8O.  —  SEBASTIAN  T 
LATRB.  —  TRIGUER08.  —  YRIARTB.  —  AYALA.  —  HUBBTA.  — JOVBLLA- 
NOS.  —  AUTOS  FORBIDDEN.  —  PUBLIO  THEATRES  AND  THBIB  PAB- 
TIBS. —RAMON  DB  LA  CRUZ,  SEDANO,  COBT^S,  CIBNFUBOOS,  ANO 
OTHBB8.  —  BUBRTA's    COLLBCTION    OF    OLD    PLATS.  —  DISCUSSIONS. 

—  YALLADARBS.  —  ZAVALA.  —  COMBLLA.  —  MORATIN  THB  YOUNOEB* 
•^  STATE  OF  THB  DRAMA  AT  THB  BBOINNING  OF  THB  NINETEENTH  . 
CENTUBY. 

The  most  considerable  lit^rdl^  moyem^Bt  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  Spain,  airid  the  one  ttiatl)e&t  marks  the 
poetical  character  of  the  entire  period,  Is  that  relating  to 
the  theatre,  which  It  was  earnestly  attempted  Drama  in 
to  subject  to  the  rules  then  prevailing  on  the  SBnth**' 
French  stage.  Intimations  of  such  a  design  are  ^n^oT- 
found  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  as  soon  as  the  War 
of  the  Succession  was  closed.  The  Marquis  of  San  Juan 
began,  in  1*713,  with  a  translation  of  the  ''Cinna''  of 
Comeille  ;  —  the  first  tragedy  avowedly  under  the  French 
rules  that  appeared  in  the  Spanish  language  at  this  period, 
and  one  that  was  .probably  selected  for  this  distinction, 
because  it  was  well  suited  to  the  condition  of  a  country 
that  had  so  much  reason  to  seiek  the  clemency  of  its 
prince  in  favor  of  many  distinguished  persons,  whom  the 
civil  war  had  led  to  resist  his  power.*  But  it  was  never 
represented,  and,  though  once  reprinted,  was  soon  for* 
gotten.     Cafiizares,  the  last  of  the  elder  race  of  drama* 
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tists  that  showed  any  of  the  old  spirit,  yielded  more 
than  once  to  the  new  school  of  taste,  and  regarded  his 
"  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  "  —  an  absurd  play,  for  which 
the  "  Iphig^nie  ''  of  Racine  is  very  little  responsible — -as 
an  imitation  of  the  French  school.^  Neither  these,  how- 
ever, nor  plays  of  an  irregufar  and  often  vulgar  cast,  like 
those  written  by  Diego  de  Torres,  a  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  by  Lobo,  a  military  officer,  and  by  Salvo, 
a  tailor,  obtained  any  permanent  favor,  or  were  able  to 
constitute  foundations  on  which  to  reconstruct  a  national 


As  far  as  anj|j|ing  was  heard  on  the  publio 

•eTOB 


BWlfc  worthy  of  its  preiensions,  it  was  the  works  of  the 
old  masters  and  of  their  pocn:  imitators,  Cailizares  and 
Zamora.' 

The  Spanish  theatre,  in  fact,  was  now  at  its  lowest 
itoiow  ®^^'  *^^  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the.  populace, 
state.  from  whom  it  had  always  received  much  of  its 

character,  and  who  had  been  its  faithful  friends  in  the 
days  of  its  trial  and  adversity.  Nor  could  its  present 
condition  fairly  claim  a  higher  patronage.  All  Spanish 
plays  acted  for  public  amusement  in  Madrid  were  still 
represented,  as  they  had  been  in  the  .seventeenth  century, 
in  open  court-yards,  with  galleries  or  corridors  that  sur- 
rounded them.    To  these  court-yards  there  was  no  cover- 


*  He  says,  near  the  end,  that  his  pur-  represent  fidrly,  I  bdieve,  the  merit  of  the 
pose  was  **  to  show  how  plays  are  written  few  historical  plays  produced  in  the  be- 
in  the  French  style."  Plays  arising  from  ginning  of  the  eighteenth  oentory,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  more  Spain. 

in  the  forms-and  character  of  the  preceding  >  Accounts  of  the  theatre  during  this 

century,  were  sometimes  represented,  but  sort  of  interregnum,  from  about  1700  to 

soon  forgotten.    Of  these,   two  may   be  about  1790,  are  found  in  Bignorelli  (Storia 

mentioned  as  curious.    The  first  is  called,  Critica  dei  Teatri,  Napoli,  1813,  8rq,  Tom. 

like  one  of  Lope's,  "Suenos  hay  que  son  IX.  pp.  66-286) ;  L.  If.  Moratin  (Obras, 

Verdades,"  an  anonymous  drama,  begin-  1830,  Tom.  II.  Parte  I.,  Prologo) ;  and  four 

ning  with  a  dream  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  papers  by  Blhnco  White  (in  Vols.  X.  and 

and  ending  with  its  partial  ftilfilment  in  XI.  of  the  New  Monthly  Magasine,  Lon- 

the  capture  of  Monsanto,  by  the  forces  of  don,  1824).    The  feu^ts   and   opinions  in 

Philip  v.,  in  1704.    The  other  is  by  Rodri-  Signorelli   are    important,   because   from 

go  Pero  de  Urrutia,  entitled  "  Bey  decre-  1765  to  1783  he  lived  in  Madrid,  (Storia, 

tado  en  Gielo,"  and  CQjrers  a  space  of  abore  Tom.  IX.  p.  189,)  and  belonged  to  the  club 

six  years,  flrom  the  annunciation  by  Louis  of  the  Tonda  de  San  Sebastian,  noticed, 

XIY.  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  the  first  antef  p.  301,  several  of  whose  members 

scene,  that  the  will  of  Charles  II.  had  were  dramatic  writers,'  and   one  of  the 

made  him   king  of  Spain,  down  to  the  standing  subjects   for  whose   discussions 

victory  of  Almansa,  in  1707,  which  is  its  was  the  theatre.    Obras  Postumas  de  ]S, 

catastrophe.    Both  are  of  no  value,  and  F.  Moratin,  Londres,  1826,  p.  xxir. 
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mg  except  in  case  of  a  abower,  aad  then  the  awning 
atretched  over  them  was  ao  imperfect,  that,  if  the  rain 
continued,  and  those  of  the  spectators  who  were  always 
compelled  to  stand  during  the  performance  were  too 
numerous  to  find  shelter  under  the  projecting  seats  gf 
the  corridors,  the  exhibition  was  broken  up  for  the  day, 
and  the  crowd  driven  home.  There  was  hardly  any  pre- 
tence of  scenery ;  the  performance  always  took  place  in 
the  daytime ;  *and  the  price  of  admission,  which  wag 
collected  in  money  at  the  door,  ^did  not  exceed  a  few 
farthings  for  each  spectator.^ 

The  second  queen  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  Tsabel  Famese, 
who  had  been  uaed  to  the  enjoyment  of  better  scenic 
exhibitions  in  Italy,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  state 
of  things.  Finding  a  neglected  theatre,  in  which  an- 
Iti^ian  company  had  sometimes  acted,  she  cauded  ma* 
terial  additions  to  be  made  to  it,  and  required  r^ular 
operas  to  be  brought  out  for  her  amusement  ftom  1737. 
The  change  was  an  important  one.  The  two  old  court- 
yards took  the  alarm.  First  one  and  then  the  other 
began  to  erect  a  new  and  more  commodious  structure 
for  theatrical  entertainments  ;  and  as  they  had  been  each 
other's  rivals  for  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  Better  tbca- 
awkwardness  of  their  arrangements,  no  less  tresbuut. 
than  in  their  claims  for  public  patronage,  so  now  they 
became  rivals  in  a  struggle  for  improvement.  Under 
such  impulses,  the  new  ''Theatre  of  the  Gross"  was 
finished  in  1743,  andnhat  of  "The  Prince"  in  1745. 

But,  in  most  respects,  there  was  little  change.  True 
to  the  traditions  of  their  origin,  the  new  structures  were 
still  called  "  court-yards,"  carrales,  and  their  boxes, 
aposerUos ;— the  cazysla,  or  "  stewpan,"  was  still  kept 
for  the  women,  who  sat  there  veiled  like  nuns,  but  acting 
very  little  as  if  they  were  such  ;  —  the  Alcalde  de  Corte, 
or  Judge  of  the  Municip^itj,  still  appeared  in  the  pro- 


4  la  the  Preface  to  "La  Babilonia  de  —the  price  of  a  drama,  "si  eg  buena,"  if 

Europa  y  primer  Rey  de  Bomanos,"  —  a  stated  at    twenty<>flve  doubloons.    I   am 

worthless   and  absurd  play  in  the  elder  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  so  much, 

manner,  written  by  Fernando  de  Banena  See  ante^  Period  II.  Chap.  XVIIL,  note.    • 
J  Orango,  and  printed  at  Madrid  in  1781, 

VOL.  III.                             15  V 
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Bceniam;  with  hia  two  clerks  behind  him,  to  keep  the 
peace  or  bear  record  to  its  breach  ;  —  Semiramis  wore  a 
hooped  petticoat  and  high-heeled  shoes,  and  Julius  CsBsar 
was  assassinated  in  a  curled  periwig  and  velTct  court 
coat,  with  a  feathered  Spanish  hat  under  his  arm.  The 
old  spirit,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  prevailed,  howcTcr  great 
might  be  the  improyements  made  in  the  external  arrange- 
ments and  architecture  of  the  theatres. 

One  cause  of  this  was  the  exclusive  favor  shown  to  the 
The  open  opcra  by  two^talian  queens,  and  encouraged  by 
•ttempied.  the  ucw  political  relations  of  Spain  with  Italy. 
The  theatre  of  the  Buen  Retire,  where  Oalderon  had  so 
often  triumphed,  was  fitted  up  with  unwonted  magnifi- 
cence, by  Farinelli,  the  first  singer  of  his  time,  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  Spanish  court  in  order  to  soothe  the 
melancholy  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  and  who  still  continued 
there,  enjoying  the  especial  protection  of  Ferdinand  the 
Sixth.  Luzan  translated  Metastasio's  "  Clemency  of  Ti- 
tus'' for  the  opening  of  the  new  and  gorgeous  saloon 
in  l'74t ;  and  both  then,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
afterwards,  all  that  the  resources  of  the  court  could 
command  in  poetry  and  music,  or  in  the  show  and  pomp 
of  theatrical  machinery,  was  lavished  on  an  exotic,  which 
at  last  foiled  to  take  healthy  root  in  the  soil  of  the  coun- 
try.* 

•  Meantime  the  national  theatre,  neglected  by  the  privi- 
Tnigsrityof  i^g^^L  and  higher  classes,  was  given  up  to  such 
fheauihoro.  writers  as  Fraucisco  de  C^tro,  an  actor  who 
sought  the  applause  of  the  lowest  part  of  his  audience  by 
vulgar  farces,*  and  Thomas  de  Anorbe,  the  chaplain  of  a 
nunnery  at  Madrid,  whose  **  Paolino,"  announced  as  ''in 

s  Ifc  F.  Moratln,  Pr6logo,  til  »up. ;  and  Festejo,"  (Madrid,  1742,)  are  three  small 

Pellicer,  Origen  del  Tcatro,  1802,  Tom.  I.  yolumes  of  entretneaet,  by  Franciaoo  de 

p.  264.    Several  attempts  were  made  alter-  Cjptro ;  the  last  befa^  pnblisbed  after  the 

wards  in  this  period ;  on«  In  the  time  of  aalhor*B  death.  They  are  not  entirely 
Charles  m.,  which  was  partly  helped  on*  wl!hont  wit,  regarded  as  caricatures  }  bai 

by  a  translation  of  an  Essay  on  the  Opera  they  are  coarse,  and,  in  general,  worthless, 

by  Connt  AlgarottI,  —  "  para  instruccion,"  Similar  farces,  mixed  np  with  equally  bad 

says  the  title-page,  "de  loe  que  quieran  lyrical  rerse,  may  be  found  in  aTohimo 

aslstir  al  nuevo  Teatro  que  se  ha  estable-  entitled  **  La  m^or  Ghiimalda  de  Apoto^ 

cido  en  eeta  Corte,"  Madrid,  1787, 18mo.  eo.,  su  Autor  Don  Angel  Peregrino,**  Tbm. 

«  "  Alegrla  G6mica,»   (Zaragosa,  Tom.  1. 1749,  but  of  which,  I  think,  no  Beoood 

I.,  1700,  Tom.  n.,  1702J  and  "C'imico  volume  appeared. 
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the  French  fashion/'  and  almost  pnt  in  competition  with 
the  Cinna  of  Comeille,  provoked  the  just  ridicule  of  Lu- 
zan,  and  whose  "  Virtue  conquers  Fate,"  if  no  less 
extravagant,  has  the  merit  of  being  an  attack  on  astrol- 
ogy and  a  belief  in  planetary  influences.^  With  the  sue* 
cess  of  such  abswdities,  however,  scholars  and  men  of 
taste  seem  to  have  grown  desperate.  Montiano,  a  Castil- 
ian  gentleman,  high  in  office  at  court,  and  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Good  Taste,  that  met  at  the  house  of  the 
Countess  of  Lemos,  led  the  way  in  an  attack  .^  ^ 
upon  them.  He  began,  in  1750,  with  a  tragedy  them  by 
on  the  Roman  story  of  Virginia,  which  he  in- 
tended should  be  a  model  for  Spanish  serious  theatrical 
compositions,  and  which  he  accompanied  with  a  long  and 
well-written  discourse,  showing  how  far  Bermudez,  Cueva, 
Yirues,  and  a  few  more  of  the  old  masters,  had  been 
willing  to  be  governed  by  doctrines  similar  to  his  own. 

The  tragedy  itself,  which  comes  like  a  sort  of  appendix 
to  this  discussion,  and  seems  intended  to  illus- 
trate  and  enforce  its  opinions,  is  entirely  after 
the  model  of  the  French  school,  and  especially  after  Ra- 
cine ;  —  all  the  rules,  as  they  are  technicaJly  called^ 
including  that  which  requires  the  stage  never  to  be.  left 
vacant  during  the  continuance  of  an  act,  being  rigorously 
observed.  But  the  "  Virginia  "  is  no  less  cold  than  it  is 
regular,  and,  like  the  waters  of  the  Alps,  its  very  purity 
betrays  the  frozen  region  from  which  it  has  descended. 
Its  versification,  which  consists  of  unrhymed  iambics, 
is  as  fitr  as  possible  removed  from  the  warmth  and  free- 
dom of  the  ballad  style  in  the  elder  drama ;  its  whole 
movement  is  languid ;  and  the  catastrophe,  from  the  fear 
of  shocking  the  spectator  by  a  show  of  blood  on  the 
stage,  turns  out,  in  fact,  to  be  no  catastrophe  at  all.     No 

m 

T  Thomas  de  Anorbe  7  Corregel  pab-  most  of  them  seealftr,  —  all  miserable. 

Ilshed  his  ^Vlrtod  Tenoe  al  Destino**  in  Several  are  short,  and  Intended  for  private 

Madrid,  1786,  and  his  "  Paolino  "  in  1740.  theatricals,  and  several  are  reprints  in  the 

He  calls  himself  *>  Gapellan  del  Seal  Mo-  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  show- 

nasteriodelalnoamacion"  on  the  title  of  ing  that  his  reputation  was  not  entirely 

the  first  of  these  plays,  and  inserts  two  extinguished,  even  by  the  sacoeBS  of  the 

absurd  9ntrem99«9  of  his  own  oompoei-  Moratlns.    He  died  in  1741.    Alvares  y 

tion  between  Its  acts.    I  have  fourteen  or  Baena,  Tom.  IV.  p.  367. 
fifteen  of  his  plays,  —  some  reUgious,  but 
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effort,  it  is  believed,  was  made  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage, 
and  as  a  printed  poem  it  produced  no  real  effect  on  public 
opinion. 

Montiano,  however,  was  not  discouraged.  In  1753  h« 
published  another  critical  discourse  and  another  tragedy, 
The  Atha-  ^^^^  similar  merits  and  similar  defects,  taking 
aipho.  for  its  subject  the  reign  and  death  of  Athaulpho, 
the  Goth,  as  they  are  found  in  the  old  chronicles.  But 
this,,  too,  like  its  predecessor,  was  never  acted,  and  both 
are  now  rarely  read.' 

The  eariiest  comedy  within  the  French  rules  that  ap- 
Vx«nch  peared  as  such  in  the  Spanish  language  was 
•chooL  the  translation  of  Lachauss^e's  *^  Prejagd  k  la 
Mode"  by  Luzan,  which  was  printed  in  1751.*  It  ju>- 
diciously  preserved  the  national  asonantes,  or  imperiect 
rhymes,  throughout,  and  was  followed,  in  1754,  by  the 
"  Athalie"  of  Bacine,  rendered  with  much  taste,  princi- 
pally iato  blank  verse,  by  Llagtmo  y  Amirola,  Secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  History.     But  the  first  original  Span- 


•  **  DiscuTBo  Bobre  las  Comedias  Espar 
iolM  de  Don  Aguatin  de  Montiano  y  Lup 
yaodo,"  Madrid,  1760,  12mo}  Discurao 
Begando,  Madrid,  1763,  12mo.  They  were 
tnuulatad  into  French  by  Hermilly,  and 
an  aoooant  of  them  and  their  author  is 
given  in  Lessing^s  Werke  (Berlin,  1794, 
18mo,  Band  XXIII.  p.  96).  But  the  best 
account  of  Montiano  Is  to  be  found  in  bis 
**0racion  Funebre,  por  el  M.  R.  P.  Mro. 
Fray  Alonso  Gano**  (Madrid,  1706,  4to, 
pp.  29).  He  was  bom  at  Wladolid  in 
1697,  and  spent  a  part  of  his  youth  in 
M^orca  with  an  uncle,  who  was  high  in 
office  there.  He  wrote,  whon  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  his  "Bobo  de  Dina," 
which  is '  a  poem  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stanzas,  in  a  purer  style  than  was 
then  common,  but  with  little  powet,  and  on 
a  most  unhappy  Bubject  (see  Genesis,  chap. 
84).  It  was  first  published  by  a  friend 
without  his  knowledge ;  —  afterwards  by 
himself  at  Barcelona,  s.  a.  18mo,  pp.  40.  — 
His  employment  during  the  active  part  of 
his  life  was  in  the  Department  of  State, 
and  at  the  date  of  his  death,  1766,  he  was 
Director  of  the  Academy  of  History,  before 
which  the  **  Oraclon  **  of  Cano  was  pro- 
nounced.    He    was   much   valued     and 


mourned  by  the    men    of  letters  of  his 
tima,  to  whom  he  was  a  generous  fHend. 

The  story  of  Athaulpho  is  from  the 
Oor6nica  General,  Parte  II.  c.  22.  The 
*"  Virginia,**  both  in  its  attempt  to  exhibit 
Bomao  manners  and  in  its  poetia^  pow- 
er, suffers  severely  when  compared  with 
Alflwi*s  tragedy  on  the  same  subject.  But 
the  truth  is,  Montiano  was  a  triavi^  imi- 
tator of  the  French  school,  which  he  ad- 
mired so  much  as  to  be  unable  to  compre- 
hend and  feel  what  was  best  in  his  own 
Gastilian.  In  the  "  Aprobacion,"  which 
he  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Avellaneda, 
published  in  1732,  he  says,  comparing  the 
second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  by  this  pre- 
tender, with  the  true  one  by  Cervantes,  — 
"  I  think  no  man  of  judgment  will  give  an 
opinion  in  favor  of  Cervantes,  if  he  com- 
pares the  two  parts  together.** 

9  "  La  Rason  c<Nitra  la  Moda  *'  (Madrid, 
12mo,  1761)  appeared  without  the  name  of 
the  translator,  and  contains  a  modest  de- 
fence of  the  French  rules,  in  the  ftmn  of  a 
Dedication  to  the  Marehieness  of  Sarria. 
Tltllity  is  much  insisted  upon;  and  ttie 
Immorality  of  the  elder  drama  is  vigor* 
onsly,  but  covertly,  attacked. 
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ish  comedy  formed  on  French  models  was  the  **  Pctime- 
tra/'  or  the  Female  Fribble,  by  Moratin  the  MoraUn'B 
elder.  It  was  printed  in  1Y62,  and  was  preceded  ?«»tt«n«t». 
by  a  dissertation,  in  which,  while  the  merits  of  the 
schools  of  Lope  and  Calderon  are  imperfectly  acknowl- 
edged, their  defects  are  exhibited  in  the  strongest  relief, 
and  the  impression  left,  in  relation  to  the  old  masters,  is 
of  the  most  unfavorable  character. 

In  the  play  itself,  a  similar  kind  of  deference  is  shown 
to*  the  popular  prejudices  and  feelings,  which  adhered 
faithfully  to  the  old  drama  and  to  the  miserable  infftations 
of  it  that  continued  to  be  produced.  •  It  is  divided  into 
the  three  jomadas  to  which  the  public  had  so  long  been 
wonted,  and  is  written  in  the  national  manner,  sometimes 
with  full  rhymes,  and  sometimes  only  with  ctstmantes. 
But  the  compromise  was  not  accepted  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  offered.  The  principal  character,  DofLa  Gerdnima, 
is  feebly  drawn  ;  and,  though  the  versification  and  styld 
are  always  easy^  and  sometimes  beautiful,  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  irregular  genius  of  the  elder  comedy  with 
what  Moratin,  on  his  title-page,  calls  "the  rigor  of  art'' 
was  a  failure.  A  corresponding  effort  which  he  made  the 
next  year  in  tragedy,  taking  the  story  of  Lucretia  for  his 
subject,  and  adopting  even  more  fully  the  French  conven- 
tions, was  not  more  successful.  Neither  of  them  obtained 
the  distinction  of  being  publicly  represented.*^ 

That  honor,  however,  was  gained  in  lYYO,  with  much 
difficulty,  by  Moratin' s  *'  Hormesinda,''  the  first  Momtin's 
original  drama,  under  the  canons  that  governed  Hormesind». 
Oomeille  and  Racine,  which  ever  appeared  in  a  public  the- 
atre in  Spain.  It  is  founded  on  events  connected  with 
the  Arab  invasion  and  the  achievements  of  Pelayo,  and  is 
written,  like  the  "  Lucretia,"  in  that  irregular  verse, 
partly  rhymed  and  partly  not,  which  in  Spanish  poetry  is 


10  "  Lob  Critioos  de  Madrid,"  a  sort  of 
Saynete,  (Madrid,  1768,  18mo,  pp.  20,) 
ndicules  the  state  of  the  war  on  the  theatre 
at  this  time.  It  pronounces  Lope  and 
Calderon  contraband,  and  orders  them  to 
be  burnt,  while  of  one  of  the  faahionaUs 
plays  it  says  :  — 


En  ella  eanta  nn  Navlo 

8e  deimaya  un  Tronco,  y  bnyla 

Contradanzafl  un  Cuttllo. 

A  Bailing  ahip  it  makcB  to  liiif  , 
A  tree  to  fkint  away, 
A  castle  tall  to  wheel  and  ipring 
In  eontnir-danoea  g^y. 
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called  silva,  and  is  intended  to  have;  more  than  any  other, 
the  air  of  improvisation." 

The  partial  success  of  this  drama,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing an  improhable  plot,  deserved  all  the  favor  it  received, 
Hisaumum  i^duced  its  author,  in  IT 71,  to  write  his  third 
el  Baeao.  tragedy,  "  Guzman  the  True,"  dedicating  it  to 
his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  that  famous  nobleman,  and  who,  a  few  years 
before,  had  himself  translated  the  "Iphig^nie"  of  Racine 
into  Spanish.  The  well-known  character  of  the  hero, 
who  cfa^se  rather  to  have  his  son  sacrificed  by  the  Moors 
than  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  Tarifa,  if  it  is  not 
drawn  with  the  vigor  of  the  old  Castilian  chronicles  or 
of  the  drama  of  Guevara,  is  exhibited,  at  least,  with 
fk  well-sustained  consistency,  that  gives  token  of  more 
poetical  power  than  anything  else  produced  by  its  au- 
thor for  the  theatre.  But  this  is  its  only  real  merit ;  luid 
the  last  tragedy  of  Moratin  was,  on  the  whole,  no  more 
successful,  and  no  more  deserving  of  success,  than  the 
first. 

Cadahalso,  the  friend  whom  we  have  already  noticed 
as  much  under  the  influence  of  Moratin,  went  one  step 
further  in  his  imitation  of  the  French  masters.  His  "  Don 
Sancho  Garcia,''  a  regular  but  feeble  tragedy,  printed 
in  1771  and  afterwards  acted,  with  partial  success,  is 
written  in  long  lines  and  rhymed  couplets  ;  an  innovation 
other  au  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  accounted  monoto- 
Se  iSelwh  ^^^^  ^^  *  stage,  ouc  of  whose  chief  luxuries 
»M»er.  had  so  long  been  a  wild  variety  of  measures. 
Nor  did  more  &vor  follow  an  attempt  of  Sebastian  y  La- 
tre  to  adjust  to  the  theories  of  the  time  two  old  dramas, 
still  often  represented,— the  one  by  Roxas  and  the  other 
by  Moreto, — which  he  forced  within  the  pale  of  the  three 
unities,  and  for  the  public  representations  of  one  of  which, 
Aranda,  the  minister  of  state,  paid  the  charges.  Like 
the  subsequent  attempts  of  Trigueros  to  accommodate 

11  The  «  HormesindV  and  especially  its  sinda  "  (Madrid,  1770,  ISmo).    Pelaes  was 

PrefiMse,  which  was  written  by  Moratin's  an  admirer  of  the  old  school  of  Lope  and 

friend,  Bemasoone,   were  attacked  in   a  Oalderon,  bat  did  not  here  defend  it  with 

pamphlet  by  Juan  Pelaes,  entitled  "Be-  much  sldll  or  judgment 
paros  sobre  U  Tragedia  intttulada  florme- 
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some  of  Lope  de  Vega's  plays  to  the  same  system,  of 
opinions,  it  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  The  difference 
between  the  two  different  schools  was  so  great,  and 
the  effort  to  force  them  together  so  violent,  that  enough 
of  the  spirit  axtd  grace  of  the  originals .  could  not  be 
found  in  these  modernized  imitations  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  any  audience  that  could  be  collected  to  listen 
to  them." 

-Yriarte,  better  known  as  a  didactic  poet  and  fia.bulist, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  produced  the 
first  regular  original  comedy  that  was  publicly 
'  represented  in  Spain.  He  began  very  young,  with  a  play 
which  he  did  not  afterwards  think  fit  to  place  among  his 
collected  works  ;  and,  beside  translations  from  Voltaire 
and  Destouches,  and  three  or  four  attempts  of  less  conse- 
quence, he  wrote  two  full-length  original  comedies,  which 
were  better  than  anything  previously  produced  by  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged.  One  of  them,  called  "  The 
Flattered  Youth,"  appeared  in  1*778,  and  the  other,  ''  The 
liUbred  Miss,"  ten  years  later  ;  — :  the  first  being  on  the 
subject  of  a  son  spoiled  by  a  foolishly  indulgent  mother, 
and  the  second  on  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man  equally 

u  The  plajs  of  Horatin  the  elder,  which  count  of  their  aaihor,  who  died  in  1792.  — 
I  had  before  known  only  in  the  pamphlets  The  **  Anzuelo  de  Fenisa  ^  and  the  **  Ba- 
in which  they  were  first  pabiiahed,  can  trella  de  SeyUla,"  as  set  to  the  three  aidt&ea 
now  be  flmnd  collected  in  the  second  by  Trigueros,  were  printed  both  in  Madrid 
volume  of  the  **  Biblioteca  de  Autorea  and  London.  Of  the  last  person,  Candido 
Espanoles,''  published  by  Rivadeneyra, —  M.  Trigueros,  it  may  be  added,  that  he 
by  Car  the  ampiesfc,  best-seleeted,  and  beat-  eajoyed  a  transient  reputation  in  the  latter 
edited  collection  of  Spanish  authors  that  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that 
has  yet  been  made,  and  one  from  which  his  principal  worlc,  **  La  Biada,'*  in  fcor 
mnch  mi^  be  hoped,  both  Ibr  the  progress  cantos  of  irregular  Terse,  (Sevilla,  1784, 
and  for  the  diffusion  of  Spanish  literature.  —  8  vo,)  on  a  disastrous  Inundation  of  Seville 
Cadahalso's  "•  Don  Sancho"  wasfirst  printed  Uiat  had  just  occurred,  was  demolished  by 
in  1771,  with  the  name  of  Juan  del  YaHe,  a  letter  of  Vargas,  and  a  satirical  tract 
and  in  1804  with  the  name  of  its  author,  which  Vomer  published  under  the  name 
accompanied  the  last  time  by  some  un-  of  Antonio  Varaa.  I  do  not  know  when 
fortunate  prose  imitationa  of  Toang*8  he  died,  but  an  account  of  most  of  his  life 
**  Night  Thoughts,"  and  other  misoella-  and  many  of  his  works  may  be  found  in 
Dies,  which  follow  it  into  the  third  volume  the  Biblioteca  of  Sempere  y  Ouarinos, 
ef  their  aathor*s  works,  1818.  —  LatresHi  Tom.  YI.,  article  Trtgueroa^  which,  in  a 
ri/aeimenti  are  printed  in  a  somewhat  satirical  anonymous  tract,  entitled  "Su- 
showy  style,  probably  at  the  expense  of  plemento  al  articulo  Trigueros  hn  la|||blio- 
tb»  minister  of  state,  Aranda,  under  the  teca  de  Sempere  y  Ouarinos,"  (lHadridf 
title  of  "Snsayo  sobre  el  Teatro  Espanol,"  1790,  p.  67,)  is  said  by  the  author,  who 
Madrid,  1773,  small  folio.  Latassa  (Bib.  was  Fomer,  to  have  been  written  by  Trl* 
Mueva,  Tom.  V.  p.  613)  gives  some  ac-  gueros  himself  In  his  own  honor. 
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spoiled  by  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of  her  father. 
Both  are  divided  into  three  acts,  and  written  in  the  im- 
perfect rhyme  and  short  verses  always  grateful  to  Gastil- 
ian  ears  ;  and  both  are  marked  by  good  character-draw- 
ing and  a  pleasant,  easy  manner,  not  abounding  in  wH 
nor  sensibly  deficient  in  it.  But,  except  these  plays  of 
Triarte  and  Moratin,  and  an  unfortunate  one  by  Melendez 
Vald^s  in  1784,  —  founded  on  Camacho's  wedding,  in 
**  Don  Quixote,"  and  containing  occasionally  gentle  and 
pleasing  pastoral  poetry  which  ill  agrees  with  the  rude 
jesting  of  Sancho,  —  nothing  that  deserves  notice  was 
done  for  comedy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles ' 
the  Third." 

Tragedy  fared  still  worse.  The  "  Numantia  Destroyed,'' 
written  by  Ayala,  a  man  of  learning  and  the  reg^ 
'^'*'*^*  ular  censor  of  the  public  theatres  of  Madrid,  was 
acted  in  17  75.  Its  subject  is  the  Same  with  that  of  the 
"  Numantia  "  by  Cervantes  ;  but  the  horrors  of  the  siege 
it  describes  are  not  brought  home  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  reader  by  instances  of  individual  suffering,  as  they 
are  in  the  elder  dramatist,  and  therefore  produce  much 
less  effect.  As  an  acting  drama,  however,  it  is  not 
without  merit.  Its  versification,  which  is,  again,  an  at- 
tempt at  a  compromise  with  the  public  by  giving  alternate 
asorumtes,  but  attaching  them  to  the  long-drawn  lines  of 
the  French  theatre,  is  not,  indeed,  fortunate ;  but  the 
style  is  otherwise  rich  and  vigorous,  and  the  tone  ele- 
vated. Perhaps  its  ardent  expressions  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing, and  its  fierce  denunciations  of  foreign  oppression, 
have  done  as  much  to  keep  it  on  the  stage  as  its  intrinsic 
poetical  merits. 

The  "Raquel"  of  Hnerta,  printed  in  1778,  three  years 
after  the  "  Numantia, '^  is  not  so  creditable  to  the  author^ 
and  produced  a  less  lasting  impression  on  the  public. 

n  The  <*  Obras  de    Triarte  **  (Madrid,  always  bnatling    and  neyer   dolog  any* 

1805,  8  torn.,  12mo)  contain  all  his  plays,  thing} — muUa  agenda  nihil  agems.    It 

exce^the  first  one,  written  when  he  was  was  printed  in  1770,  under  the  slight  dis- 

only  eighteen  years  old,  and  called  **  Hacer  goise  ot  an  anagrain,  Tirso  Ymareta.    The 

que  HacemoB,**  or  Much  G17  and  Little  play  of  Melendes  Valdte  is  in  the  awMod 

Wool,  the  principal  person^^  of  which  is  relume  of  his  Works,  1797. 
an  absurd  caricature  of  a  man,  who  is 
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The  story  —  that  of  the  Jewees  of  Toledo,  which  has 
been  so  often  treated  by  Spanish  poets  —  is  taken  too 
freely  from  a  play  of  Diamante  ;  and  though  Huerta  has, 
in  some  respects,  g^ven  the  materials  he  found  there  a 
better  arrangement,  and  a  more  grave  and  sonorous  versi- 
fication, hd  has  diminished  the  spirit  and  naturalness  of 
the  action  by  constraining  it  in  the  strictest  manner  with- 
in the  hard  conventions  he  prescribed  to  himself,  and  has 
rendered  the  whole  drama  so  uninteresting,  that,  notwith- 
standing its  considerable  reputation  at  first,  it  was  soon 
forgotten.** 

The  first  real  success  of  anything  in  the  French  style 
on  the  Spanish  stage,  though  not  in  the  classical  forms 
prescribed  by  Boileau  and  Bacine,  was  obtained  by  Jove- 
llanos.  Early  in  life  he  had  ventured  a  tragedy,  entitled 
"  Pelayo,"  in  the  same  measure  with  Ayala's 
"Numantia,''  and  on  nearly  the  same  subject  "**' 
with  the  "  Hormesinda  "  of  the  elder  Moratin.  But  the 
philosophical  statesman,  though  he  wrote  good  lyric 
verse,  was  not  a  tragic  poet.  He  was,  however,  some- 
thing better  ;  —  he  was  a  really  good  man,  and  his  philan- 
thropy led  him,  in  1773,  to  write  his  "Honored  Culprit," 
a  play,  intended  to  rebuke  the  cruel  and  unavailing  sever- 
ity of  an  edict  against  duelling,  which  had  been  in  force 
from  1767.  It  is  a  sentimental  comedy  in  the  manner  of 
Diderot's  "  Natural  Son  ;  "  and,  beside  that  it  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  on  the  Span- 
ish stage,  it  has  that  of  being  more  fortunate  than  any  of 
its  successors.  The  story  on  which  it  is  foundtd  is  that 
of  a  gentleman,  who,  after  repeatedly  refusing  a  challenge, 
kills,  in  a  secret  dfiel,  the  infamous  husband  of|the  lady 
he  afterwards  marries  \  and,  being  subsequently  led  to 
confess  his  crime  in  order  to  save  a  friend,  who  is  arrested 
as  the  guilty  party,  he  is  condemned  to  death  by  a  rigor- 

14  Ayala*8  tragedy  has  been  often  print-  Baquel  is  anonymous,  and  without  date  or 

ed,  and  in  1782  he  published  a  **  Hlstoria  place  of  publication.    There  is  an  Italian 

de  Gibraltar,**  which  comes  down  to  the  translation  of  it  in  vern  acioltij  (Bologna, 

preparations  for  the  siege  of  that  year.  1782,)  made  by  his  brother  Pedro,  who,  I 

The   "  Raquel  **    is    in    Huerta's   Works,  believe,  was  among  the  exiled  Jesuits,  and 

(Tom.  I.,  1786,)  with  his  translations  of  the  who  prefixed  to  it  a  loying  dedication  to 

**Slectra**of  Sophocles,  and- the  **ZaYre**  its  author,  which  makes  up  in  affection 

of  Voltaire.    The  original  edition  of  the  for  what  it  wants  in  poetry. 

15* 
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ouB  judge,  who  unexpectedly  turns  out  to  be  his  own 
father,  and  is  saved  from  execution,  but  not  from  severe 
punishment,  only  by  the  royal  clemency. 

How  many  opportunities  for  scenes  of  the  most  painful 
interest  such  a  story  affords,  is  obvious  at  the  first  glance. 
Jovellanos  has  used  them  skilfully,  because  he  has  done  it 
in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  manner,  with  great  warmth 
of  kindly  feeling,  and  in  a  style  whose  idiomatic  purity  is 
not  the  least  of  its  attractions.  "  The  Honored  Culprit,'^ 
therefore,  was  at  once  successful,  and  when  well  acted, 
though  its  poetical  power  is  small,  it  can  hardly  be  lis- 
tened to  without  tears.  It  was  first  produced  in  one  of 
the  royal  theatres,  without  the  knowledge  of  its  author ; 
then,  spreading  throughout  Spain,  it  was  acted  at  Cadiz 
at  the  same  time  both  in  French  and  Spanish,  and,  at  last, 
became  familiar  on  the  stages  of  France  and  Germany. 
Such  T^de  success  had  long  been  unknown  to  anything  in 
Spanish  literature.^^ 

But  from  the  time  when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  regular  plays  in  the  French  manner  upon  the 
Contest  for  Spanish  stage,  an  active  contest  had  been  going 
tbe  theatre,  on,  which,  though  the  advantage  had  of  late  been 
on  the  side  of  the  innovators,  did  not  seem  likely  to  be 
^oon  determined.  In  1762,  Moratin  the  elder  published 
what  he  called  "The  Truth  told  about  the  Spanish 
Stage  ; ''  —  three  spirited  pamphlets,  in  which  he  at- 
tacked the  old  drama  generally,  but  above  all  the  autoB 
sacramentales,  not  denying  the  poetical  merit  of  thosfe  by 
Galderon^but  declaring  that  such  wild,  coarse,  and  blas- 
phemous exhibitions  as  they  generally  were  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  and  religious  community. 
So  far  as  the  autos  were  concerned,  Moratin  was  suc^ 
cessful.     They  were  prohibited  by  a  royal  edict,  June 

U  I  have  the  eighth  edition  of  the  *<De-  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that,  Just  about 

linquente  Honrado,"   1803  ;  still  printed  the  time  the  "  Dellnquente  Honrado  "  ap- 

without   its   author's   name.    It  was   so  peared  in  Spain,  Fenouillet  published  in 

popular  that  it  was  several  times  published  France  a  play,  yet  found  in  the  "  Th^atni 

surreptitiously,  firom  notes  taken  in  the  du  Second  Ordre,"  with  the  exactly  cor- 

theatre,   and  was  once   turned   into  bad  responding  title  of  "  L'Honn^te  CrimineL*' 

Terse,  before  Jovellanos  permitted  it  to  But  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  plots 

appear  flrom  his  own   manuscript.    (See  of  the  two  pieces. 
Vol.  VII.  of  his  Works,  edited  by  Ganedo.) 
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1*1,  1765  ;  and  though,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  have  been  entirely  driven 
out  of  the  villages,  where  they  have  been  the  delight  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  from  a  period  before  that  of  Al- 
fonso the  Wise,  yet  in  Madrid  and  the  larger  cities  of 
Spain  they  have  never  been  heard  since  they  were  first 
forbidden." 

But  this  was  as  far  as  Moratin  could  prevail.  In  the 
public  secular  theatre,  generally,  his  poetry  and  wit  pro- 
duced no  efi*ect.  There,  two  riotous  parties  in  the  two 
audiences  of  Madrid  —  distinguishing  themselves  by  fa- 
vors worn  in  their  hats  and  led  on  by  vulgar  friars  and 
rude  mechanics,  making  up  in  spirit  what  they  wanted  in 
decency,  and  readily  uniting  to  urge  an  open  war  against 
all  further  innovations  -7-  effectually  prevented  any  of  the 
regular  dramas  that  were  written  from  being  represented 
in  their  presence,  until  ITTO.  The  old  masters  they 
partly  tolerated  ;  especially  Calderon,  Moreto,  and  the 
dramatists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
but  the  popular  favorites  were  Ibanez,  Lobera,  Vicente 
Guerrero,  a  play-actor,  Julian  de  Castro,  who  wrote  bal- 


ls "BeBengaooalTeatroEspanoV*  three  as  possible  from  Che  original  idea  of  aa 

tracts,  8. 1.  12010,  p.  80.    Haerta,  Esoena  Auto  Saeramentalj  and  much  disflgoring 

Espaoola  Befendida,  Ifadrid,  1786, 12mo,  its    character.    The  procession,  too,  was 

p.  zliii.    How^  absolntely  autos  maintained  often  crowded,   in  an  unseemly  manner, 

their  place  in  Spain  may  be  seen  from  the  with   monstrous  figures  of  eagles,  lions, 

fiiict,  that  very  few  are  forbidden  in  the  eta    See  Voyage  d'Espagne  fbite  en  1756 

amplest   Index  Expurgatorius,  —  that  of  [par  le  P^re  Eaimo],  traduit  de  Tltalien 

1667,  (p.  84,)  —  and  that  those  few  are,  I  par  Liroy,  Paris,  1772,  Tom.  I.  pp.  37  -  40, 

believe,  all  Portuguese.  of  which  carious  notices  may  be  found  in 

Ihiring  the  latter  years  of  their  exist-  the  Espagne  Litt^raire,  1774,  Tom.  I.  pp. 

enoe  they  were  mu<di  encumbered  with  the  120  - 130. 

fiEurces  of  all  kinds  that. prevailed  so  ex-  As  late  as  1840,  something  resonbUng 

travagantly  on  the  secular  stage.    I  have  rather  a  Mystery  of  the  earliest  time  than 

a  Jittle  tract,  entitled  "  Letras  de  las  Tona-  an  ^*  Auto  "  continued  to  be  represented  at 

dillas  qui^  se  cantaran  en  los  Saynetes  del  Valencia  daring  the  shows  of  the  Corpus 

Auto  Sacramental  Lo  que  va  del  hombre  Ghristi.    (Lamarca,  Teatro   de  Valencia, 

A  Dios  que  represenlar&  la  Gompania  de  1840,  p.  11.)    This,  I  suppose,  is  the  dra- 

Juan  Angel,  el  dia  29  de  Mayo,  1761."  matic   entertainment    which  Julius  von 

Of  these  *^Tonadillas,"  or  dii^egues,  etc.,  Minutoli  witnessed   in  the  Feast  of  tho 

in  music,  there  are  here  four,  which  were  Sacrament  at  Valencia  in  1853,  and  which 

thrust  in  with  the  Bntremeses  and  Say-  he  not  only  describes,  bj^t'whic^  he  prints 

netes ;  besides  which,  there  were  separate  entire  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  just  as 

Batflee,  or  Ballets,  to  represent  the  Tri-  he  heard  it.    See  his  Altes  und  Ntaes  aos 

umph  of  Bacchus  and  the  Pythian  Games,  Spanien,  Berlin,  1854,  Tom.  I.  pp.  1-17, 

— some  eeguidillasy  —  a  dance  of  Dwarfe,  and  Tom.  TI.  p.  365,  note,  of  this  History, 
etc., — all  removed,  one  woatd  think,  as  ftur 
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lads  for  the  street  beggars  and  died  in  a  hospital,  and  oth^ 
ers  of  the  same  class  ;  all  as  vulgar  as  the  populace  they 
delighted." 

After  Aranda  ceased  to  be  minister,-in  11*IS,  this  state 
of  things  was  somewhat  modified,  without  being  mate- 
rially improved.  Under  his  administration,  the  theatres 
in  the  royal  residences  had  been  opened  for  tragedy  and 
comedy ;  and  translations  from  the  French  had  been  acted 
before  the  court  ^in  a  manner  suited  to  their  subjects. 
The  two  popular  theatres  of  the  capital,  also,  had  not  es- 
caped his  regard,  and  under  his  influence  they  had  been 
provided  with  better  scenery.  From  It 68*  they  gave 
representations  in  the  evening." 

Still,  everything  was  in  a  very  low  state.  A  black- 
smith was  the  reigning  critic  to  be  consulted  by  those 
who  sought  a  hearing  on  either  stage,  and  the  more  rega« 
lar  plays,  whether  translations  that  had  been  acted  with 
success  at  court,  or  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  poets 
already  noticed,  made  a  strange  confusion  with  those  of 
the  eld  masters,  which  were  still  sometimes  heard,  and 
those  of  the  favorites  of  the  mob,  whose  works  prevailed 
over  all  others  in  the  theatrical  repertories  and  in  the 
general  regard.  But,  whatever  might  be  produced  and 
performed,  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  and  much  time 
before  and  after  the  principal  piece,  were  filled  up  with 
UmadiUas,^^  segmdiUas,  ballads,  and  all  the  forms  of  entre- 

V  I  hove  a  poetical  traofc  of  Jaliaa  cto  Aon  people,  lome  of  ^om  w«iit  m  early 

Castro,  entitled  "  La  Gomedia  TrioDfante,  as  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  Becnva 

Poema  Urico  '*  (Madrid,  18mo,  pp.  22,  no  places  in  the  patio^  grew  more  noisy  and 

year,  but  printed  after  .1760).    It  is  not  rude  tiuw  they  had  been  in  tlie  daytime, 

lyrical,  as  Uie  author.  In  his  gross  igno-  Ant.  Mnnoi, "  Morir  riviendo  en  la  Aldea," 

nmoe,  calls  it,  but  didactic,  and  is  In-  1784,  ISmo,  pp.  64,  etc.    "  Carta  censoria 

tended  to  give  a  sort  of  history  of  the  sobre  la  Beforma  de  los  Teatros  Sspanoles, 

Spanish  theatre.    It  is,  howeTer,  not  to  dirlglda  a  la  turba  de  Gritloos  dranuiticoa 

be  trusted  fot  its  Cuts,  and  is  worthless  as  per  el  Abate  Agamenmon,**  Madrid,  1793, 

a.  poem.    At  the  end  is  a  list  of  about  a  p.  19. 

doeen  ottier  works  by  Castro,-  some  dra>  ^  There  were  also  tonadatt  poems  vp- 

matic,  some  not  parently  in  the  ballad  style,   that  were 

18  Bamon  de  la  Cms  y  Osno,  Teateo,  particularly  obnoxious  to  censure.  I  do- 
Madrid,  1786  ~  91, 2.0  torn.,  12mo,  Tom.  IX.  not  know  exactly  what  they  were,  but  they 
p.  8.  The  evening  representations,  how-  are  described  by  one  who  had  often  heard 
ever,  bA>ngfat  with  them  tiieir  peculiar  them,  as  **la8  lotrillas  indecentes  y  tal 
discomforts  and  troubles,  especially  for  ves  execrables  con  nombre  de  Tonada»J" 
ladies.  The  streets  near  the  theatres  be-  Kl  BeUanis  Llterario,  Madrid,  1766,  4to, 
came  crowded,  and  the  masses  of  the  com-  p»-13. 
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fneaes,  sainetea,  and  danced,  ibat  hkl  been  common  in  the 
last  century  or  invented  in  the  present  one,  —  an  act  iii  a 
serious  and  poetical  play  being  sometimes  divided,  in 
order  to  give  place  to  one  or  another  of  them,  and  gratify 
an  audience  that  seemed  to  gtow  more  and  more  impa- 
tient of  everything  except  popular  farce.*^ 

In  this  cAifusion  of  the  old  and  the  new,  —  of  what 
was  stiff,  formal,  and  foreign  with  what  was  rudest  and 
most  lawless  in  the  national  drama  at  home,  —  a  single 
writer  appeared,  who,  from  the  mer6  force  of  natural  tal- 
ent, fell  instinctively  into  a  tone  not  unworthy  of  the  the- 
atre, and  yet  one  that  obtained  for  him  a  degree  of  favor 
long  denied  to  persons  of  more  poetical  accom-  j;,^^  ^^ 
plishments.  This  was  Bamon  de  la  Oruz,  a  gen-  ^  ^'™»- 
tleman  of  family  and  an  officer  of  the  government  at  Ma- 
drid, who  was  born  in  1731,  and  from  1*765  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  ootistantly  amused 
the  audiences  of  the  capital  with  dramas,  written  in  any 
form  likely  to  please  at  the  palaoe,  on  the  public  stages 
of  the  city,  or  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  who,  like  the 
Duchess  of  Ossuna,  or  Aranda,  the  minister  of  state,  were 
able  to  indulge  in  such  a  luxury  at  home. 

In  the  whole,  he  wrote  about  three  hundred  dramatio 
compositions,  but  printed  less  than  a  third  of  that  num« 
b^r  ;  most  of  those  he  published  being  farces  designed  to 

*>  L.  F.  Morstin,  ObrM,  Tom.  n.  Parte  hard  all  the  week,  and  on  Sunday  hopes  at 

I.,  Prdlogo.     Sometimes,    though  rarely,  a  play  to  get  some  refireshment*  for  his 

these   additions   of   different  sorts   irere  wearied  body.'*  These  persons  Indeed  had 

printed.    This  is  the  case  in  a  tract  ei»-  the  control  of  the  theatre,  and,  as  the  same 

titled  **  Bayles  qne  en  la  proxima  Come-  tract  says : 

dia,  La  Perla  de  Ingtaterra^  baylari  en  Ei  la  Comedia  on  pUto  cuyo  ^Im 

el  Coliseo  del  Principe,  Oaudencio  Barry,  £■  para  el  Pueblo  :  al  Po«ta  )e  ea  preciao 

Hilan^  (Ifimo,  1760).    In  this  tract  there  Q««  conBulte  k  <iue  gu«to  et  inclinado 

are  two  "  Bayles »»  and  two  "  TonadiUaa,"         ^  '^  "P**^  «^  *  ^  »<*•  ^*  •'™*°- 

Which  were  added  to  the  cnstomanr  «  En-  '''^^^SS^:^:^^^^:^.  ^*^*"' 

tremeses"   and  "8ainete8,»»   making,  in  n«n.  uw.  xomo.  pp.  •,  i». 

all,  seven  performances  at  least,  besides  This,  Iiowerer,  is  only  applying  the  old 

the  **  Comedia  **  itself,  which  seems  to  me  doctrine  of  Lope  de  Vega  to  a  very  low 

to  suffer  firom  all  but  the  last  of  them,  state  of  tiie  theatre,  which  his  precepts 

Indeed,  they  were  all  evidently  crowded  and  example  alike  tended  to  produce, 

in  only  to  satisfy  the  populace.  A' less  brorable  account  of  the  Spanish 

There  was  also  a  tendency  to  discoun-  stage  about  1785  than  the  one  I  have  here 

tenance  eTerything  tragic.    In  a  tract,  of  given  mijy  be  found  in  the  **  Nouveatt  Voy- 

mlngled  prose  and  verse,  we  are  told  that  age  en  Espagne  '*  [by  J.  F.  de  Bourgolng], 

such  things  ate  unfit  to  amuse  "  the  poor  Paris,  1789,  Vol.  II.  pp.  327  -  309.    But  he 

artisan  or  unhappy  day-laborer  who  works  regarded  it  firom  (he  Vrendi  poiat  of  vief^; 
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produce  a  merely  popular  effect.  They  fill  ten  yolumefl, 
and  are  all  in  the  short,  national  meaBure  of  the  old 
drama,  mingled  occasionally,  though  rarely,  with  other 
forms  of  verse.  They  bear,  however,  very  different 
names ;  some  of  them  chatacteristic,  and  some  of  them 
not.  A  few  he  calls  "Dramatic  Caprices;"  apparently 
because  no  more  definite  title  would  be  suited  to  their 
undefined  character.  Some  he  calls  **  Sainetea  to  be 
sung,"  and  some  "  Burlesque  Tragedies."  Others  have 
no  names  at  all,  not  even  for  their  personages,  except 
those  of  the  actors  who  represented  the  different  parts. 
While  yet  others  pass  under  the  old  designations  of  has, 
entremesea,  and  zarzuelcts,  though  often  with  a  character 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  early  repre- 
sentations bearing  the  same  names  to  assume.  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Clementina,^'  he  takes  pains 
to  observe  all  the  rules  of  the  French  drama;  but  they 
sit  very  uneasily  upon  him,  and  he  seldom  submits  to 
them.  His  great  merit  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
his  short  farces ;  and  therefore,  when  Duran,  to  whom 
the  Spanish  theatre  owes  so  much,  undertook  to  publish 
what  was  best  of  the  works  of  La  Cruz,  he  rejected  all  «. 
the  rest,  and,  taking  his  materials  both  from  manuscript 
sources  and  from  what  had  been  already  published,  gives 
us  merely  a  hundred  and  ten  proper  "  Sainetes." 

Their  subjects  are  various,  and  they  are  very  unequal 
in  length ;  but,  amidst  all  their  varieties,  one  principle 
gave  them  a  prevailing  character  and  insured  their  suc- 
cess. They  are  founded  on  the  manners  of  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  of  the  city,  which  they  reflect  freshly 
and  faithfully,  whether  their  materials  are  sought  in  the 
iertuUas  or  evening  parties  of  persons  in  a  decent  condi- 
tion of  life,  where  the  demure  Ahaie  and  the  authorized  ^ 
lover  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  contend  for  influence  ; 
or  in  the  trim  walks  of  the  Prado,  and  among  the  loun- 
gers of  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  where  the  fashion  of  the  court 
is  jostled  by  the  humors  of  the  people  ;  or  in  the  iovo* 
pies  and  the  MaravillaSj  where  the  lowest  classes,  with 
their  picturesque  dresses  and  unchanging  manners,  reign 
supreme  and  unquestioned.     But,  under  all  circumstances 
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and  in  all  sitaationgf,  Ramon  de  la  Cruz,  in  this  class  of 
his  dramas,  is  attractive  and  amusing ;  -and,  though  there 
is  seldom  any  thought  of  dramatic  skill  in  his  combina- 
tions, and  often  no  attempt  at  a  catastrophe,  —  though 
his  style  is  anything  but  correct,  and  he  is  wholly  care- 
less of  finish  in  his  versification,  —  yet  his  farces  so 
abound  in  wit  and  faithful  delineations  of  character,  they 
are  so  true  to  the  manners  they  intend  to  represent,  and 
so  entirely  national  in  their  tone,  that  they  seem  expressly 
made  for  a  pleasant  and  appropriate  accompaniment  to 
the  longer  dramas  of  Lope  and  Calderon,  in  whose  popu- 
lar spirit  they  are  most  successfully  written.^ 

Meanwhile  the  press  was  not  so  inactive  as  it  had  been* 
Sedano  published  his  *'  Jael,"  taken  from  the^istory  in 
the  book  of  Judges  ;  'Lassala  his  "  Iphigenia ;  "  varfoog 
Trigueros  his  "  Tradesmen  of  Madrid ;  "  and  dnunatieto. 
Cortes  his  "  Atahualpa  */'  the  last  two  having  been  suc- 
cessful, at  the  same  festivities  of  1784  for  which  Melen- 
dez  composed  his  **  Marriage  of   Gamacho,"  and  failed. 


n  Teatro  de  Bon  Bamon  de  la  Cruz.    In  known  beyond  the  llmitg  of  Andalosfa,  till 

the  Pre&ce,  he  repUeB  to  Signorelli,  who,  1846-6,  when  Bon  Adolfo  de  Castro  pub- 

in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  of  lished  in  Cadis  a  coilectioo  of  his  "  Sai- 

his  "  Storia  dei  Teatri/*  makes  a   rude  netes,"  amounting  to  about  thirty,  in  four 

attack  upon  him,  chiefly  for  sundry  trans-  yolumes,  12mo ;  —  including,  however,  one 

lations,  which  La  Cruz  does  not  seem  to  Tragedy,  "  Numa,"  —  a  Comedia  in  three 

have  printed.    The  **  Coleccion  de  Sainetes  acts,  ^^La  Madre  Hipocrita;" — a  poem 

tuito  impresoe  como  in^ditos  de  Bon  Ra-  against  the  French,  called  **  La  GhUiada  }  ** 

mon  de  la  Cruz,  con  un  Biscurso  Prellminar  —  and  an  ^  Escena  Lirica,"  on  the  subject 

de  Bon  Agustin  Buran,"  etc.,  was  printed  at  of  Hannibal.    In  the  variety  of  their  tone, 

Madrid  in  1848,  2  torn.,  8vo.    A  notice  ot  in  their  faithfulness  to  the  national  man- 

the  lifi9  of  the  author  is  in  Alvarez  y  Bae«  ners,  and  in  the  gayety  of  their  satire,  the 

na,  Hijos,  etc.,  Tom.  IV.  p.  280.    He  was  Salnetes  resemble  those  of  La  Cruz  }  but 

often  attacked,  as  might   be   anticipated  they  are  a  little  more  carefully  finished 

from  the  nature  of  his  dramas  ; — once  by  than  his,  and   somewhat  less    rich   and 

B.   Antonio  Maria  Ontiveros,  In  a  tract  pungent    Many  French  vaudevilles  were 

called  *'  El  Olarito,  Papel  joco-serio,  re-  translated  and  ected  about  this  time.    In 

spondiendo  al  Indiferente,"  Madrid,  1769,  a  tract  called  "  Carta  del  Sacristan  de 

IBino.  Berlinches    al    Organista   de    Mostoles," 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Bamon  de  (18mo,  without  date,  but  printed  about 

la  Cruz  was  amusing  the  society  of  Madrid  1780,)    speaking    of    the    multitudinoua 

with  his  popular  dramas  and  iitrces,  Juan  translations  of  Frendi  farces  that  had  been 

Ignacio  Qonzalea  del  CastlUo.was  equally  made,  the  Satirist  says  t  **Por  lo  ocmnn 

successful  in  the  same  way  at  Cadiz.    He  eetan  mezcladas  de  Arias,  o  como  se  escribe 

was  a  theatrical  prompter  in  that  city,  christianisimamente,  de  Arietes  capacea 

where  he  was  born  in  1763,  and  where  he  de  batir  en  brecha  las  murallas  de  la  LIta 

died  of  the  yellow-fever  in  1800,  so  poor  that  de  Amphion  "  (p.  zii.)  *,  a  bad  pun,  what 

he  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  the  parish  ever  else  it  may  be. 
where  he  was  domiciled.     He  was  little 
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Cienfiiegos,  too,  a  poet  of  more  original  power  than  either 
of  them,  wrote  his  "  Pitaco,"  which  opened  for  him  the 
doors  of  the  Spanish  Academy ;  his  "  Idomeneo,"  from 
which,  in  imitation  of  Alfieri,  he  excluded  the  passion  of 
love  ;  and  his  **  Countess  of  CastUe,"  and  his  "  Zora- 
ida,''  taken  from  the  old  traditions  of  his  country's  wars 
and  feuds ;  each  giving  proof  of  talent,  but  of  talent 
tather  lyric  than  dramatic,  and  each  showing  too  anxious 
an  adherence  to  Greek  models,  which  were  particularly 
unsuitable  for  the  Zoraida,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Alhambra.^  But  all  of  them  —  so  far  at 
least  as  the  public  stage  is  concerned  — ^  have  been  long 
since  forgotten. 

On  th^other  hand.  La  Kuerta,  in  1785,  published  four- 
teen volumes  of  the  old  full-length  {llays,  and  one  volume 
of  the  old  ''  Entremedes ; ''  a  work  intended  to 
vindicate  the  national  theatre  of  Spain  in  the 
preceding  century,  and  to  place  it  as  high  as  that  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  or  higher.  But  he  was  ill  fitted  for  Yns 
task.  A  selection,  designed  to  illustrate  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Spanish  stage,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
mistakes,  wholly  omitted  Lope  de  Vega,  began  with  a 
capital  defect ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
arrogant  tone  of  the  editor  in  his  Prefaces,  and  the  con- 
tradiction to  his  present  opinions  afforded  by  the  example 
of  his  own  "  Raquel,''  which  is  entirely  in  the  French 
manner,  and  to  his  translations  of  the  "  Electra ''  of 
Sophocles  and  the  "  Zaire ''  of  Voltaire,  which  were  obvi- 
ously made  to  defend  the  French  school,  prevented  his 
"  Teatro  Hespaiiol ''  from  producing  the  effect  that  might 
otherwise  have  followed  its  not  ill-timed  appearance. 
Still  it  was  a  work  of  consequence,  and  .Jivas  afterwards 
acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  public.^ 

»  Obru  de  OtenftiegM,    Madrid,  179ft,  (1843,  p.  806,)  and  tome  Intimation  of  the 

Stom.,  12mo )  —  the  oolj  edition  pabliahed  rariouB  literaxy  qoarrels  in  irhioh  lie  was 

bj  himaelt  engaged  with  his  contemporaries  may  be 

SB  Vicente  Garcia  de  la  Haerta  was  bom  seen  in  the  next  note.  Hie  general  char- 
fan  1734,  and  died  in  1787.  A  notice  of  his  acter  is  not  ill  summed  up  in  the  following 
Ulb,  which  was  not  without  literary  and  epitaph  on  him,  said  to  have  been  written 
social  success,  -~  though  much  disturbed  by  Triarte,  one  df  his  opponents,  which 
by  a  period  of  exile  and  disgrace,  —  is  to  should  be  read,  recollecting  that  Saragossa 
be  found  in   the   Bemanario  Fintoresco,  was  famous  for  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  — 
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The  discassions  it  provoked  were  of  more  direct  im- 
portance, and  tended  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  theatre 
itself.     Such    discussions  had  been  begun    immediately 
after  the  publication  of  his  first  tragedy  by  Mon- 
tiano,  in  1760,  —  a  date  which  may  be  regarded  °°"* 

as  the  dividing  point  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  stage 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  —  and  they  were  now  re- 
sumed with  great  activity,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  the  national  drama  generally,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  personal  temper  of  La  Hu- 
erta  him'self.  One  immediate  result  of  this  state  of  things 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  plays,  of'  which  at 
least  ten  times  more  were  written  in  the  last  half  of  the 
century  than  in  the  first ;  and  if  there  were  less  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  theatre  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  such  competition,  still,  as  we  have  «een, 
poets  and  men  of  genius,  like  Ramon  de  la  Cruz,  were 
stirred  by  the  movement,  and  far-sighted  spirits,  like 
Jovellanos,  augured  well  for  the  future.** 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  better  dramas  lay 
in  a  number  of  writers,  who  pandered  to  the  bad  taste  of 
the  low  and  vulgar  audiences  of  their  time.     Among  the 

the  mad-house  that  figures  so  largely  in  in  ft  Letter,  witboat  date  or  name  of  place 
Avellaneda's  ^*  Don  Quixote."  or  printer,  and  was  answered  by  Domingo 

^   ,  Luis  de  Quevara  in  three  Letters,  (Madrid, 

D<ga  an  puetto  Tacuite  en  el  FanwM,  ^^  ^^  Quevedo  appeared  at  Balamanca  in 

Y  una  jaulA  vada  en  Zaragoza.  1764, 18mo }  —  all  the  names  being  pseu- 

.    .  ^  .        .  .  -  donymes,  and  all   the  diaensaioiis  mose 

In  judgment, -yei,-bnt  not  to  genius  weak,  anirry  than  wise.    The  puWieatlon  of  the 

Heie  fleiee  Hnerta  tranquU  rieeps  and  weU »  T^^  ^T  J™"*     *""  i»uumwm*wu  wi  uw> 

A  vacant  port  upon  Parnassua  leaves,  "  Tea^ro  "  of  La  Huerta  excited  Still  more 

Ih8aragO0M,too,anemptyeea.  discussion.    He   himself  speaks   (Xsoeoa 

Hespanola  Defendida,  Madrid,  1780, 12mo, 

He  was  smartly  attacked  for  the  omission  p.  cliii.)  of  the  "  enorme  numero  de  folle* 

of  Lope,  and  for  sundry  other  ehort-oomings  toe  '*  that  appeared  in  reply  to  his  **  Pr6- 

of  his  Teatro  Hespauol,  in  a  tract  entitled  logo,'*  many  of  which  were  probably  only 

"^  Carta  a  D.  Vicente  Garcia  de  la  Huerta,  circulated  in  manuscript,  according  to  the 

eo.,  por  j>.  J.  D.  0.  Madrid  "  (1787,  ISmo,  Jhshion  of  the  times,  while  others,  like 

pp.  36  -46).   Another  attack  may  be  ftnind  those  of  Cosme  DanUan,  Tom6  Gedal  (i.  •» 

in  the  "  Dialogo  Transpirenaico  e  Hiper-  J.  P.  Fomer),  etc.,  were  printed  in  1786, 

boreo,'*  etc.,  (s.  a.  ISmo,  pp.  80,)  where,  and  La  Huerta  replied  to  them  in   hie 

among  other  things,  he  is  ridiculed  for  the  angry  **  Leoolon  Or'itica  "  of  the  same  year. 

strange    words   he   sometimes  uses,   like  (Sempere,  Bib.,   Tom.   III.  p.  88.)    The 

**  instrenuos,"  **  pusilidad,**   ee.,  and  fbr  whole  of  this  period  of  Spanish  litcratwra 

spelling  Zaire  in  his  translation  of  that  is  filled  with  the  quarrels  of  Sedano,  Vor 

play  with  an  X,  —  "  Xalra."  ner,  Huerta,  Yriarte,  and  their  Abends  and 

M  i>on  Jaime  Doms  attacked  Montiano  rivals. 

w 
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more  prominent  and  successful  of  these  were  Yalladares 
YftUadares,  ^^^  Zavala.  The  first  wrote  above  a  hundred 
zayau.  dramas  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  tragic  and  comic, 
prefixing  to  his  '' £mperor  Albert"  a  discourse  in  the 
spirit  of  Huerta,  to  defend  the*  Spanish  drama  from  the 
attacks  of  its  French  neighbors.  The  other,  Zavala, 
wrote  about  half  as  many,  some  of  which,  like  his  ''  Vic- 
tims of  Love,"  are  in  the  sentimental  style,  while  others, 
like  three  on  the  history  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Swe- 
den,^ are  as  extravagant  as  anything  in  the  worst  of  the 
dramatists  he  sought  to  imitate.  Both  used  the  old  versi- 
fication, v  and  intended  to  humor  the  public  taste  in  its 
demands  for  a  vulgar  and  extravagant  drama ;  though 
occasionally,  as  in  "  The  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Friend- 
ship," by  Zavala,  they  wrote  in  prose ;  and  occasionally, 
as  in  "  The  Defence  of  Virtue,"  they  showed  themselves 
willing  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  French  stage.  In 
fact,  they  had  neither  poetical  principles  nor  poetical  tal- 
ent, and  wrote  only  to  amuse  a  populace  more  ignorant 
and  rude  than  themselves.  - 
Somewhat  better  than  either  of  these  last,  and  certain- 
ly .more  successful  than  either  with  the  better 
classes  of  his  contemporaries,  was  Comella.  Like 
Valladfioes;  his  fertility  was  great ;  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  wrote,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  in- 
vented new  and  striking  situations,  seemed  to  have  the 
same  charm  for  his  audiences  which  they  had  had  for  the 
audiences  of  Lope  and  Galderon.  But,  unhappily,  Comella 
had  not  the  genius  of  the  old  masters.  His  plots  are  as 
involved,  and  sometimes  as  interesting,  as  theirs ;  but, 
generally,  they  are,  to  a  most  extravagant  degree,  wild 
and  absurd.  Even  when  he  deals  with  subjects  as  well 
known  as  Christina  of  Sweden,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
■Frederic  the  Great,  he  seems  to  have  no  regard  for^truth, 
probability,  or  consistency.  His  versification,  too,  is  un- 
fortunate. In  form  it  is,  indeed,  such  as  had  always  been 
insisted  on  where  the  popular  voice  of  Castile  has  borne 


tt  A  lady  who  saw  Charles  XII.  acted,    able  fop.    See  p.  14  of  Bille.  Bouvilli,  cited 
MJ8  the  king  was  dressed  iike  a  fashion-    ant€i  Chap.  V.  note  6. 
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Bway ;  but  it  lacks  variety,  as  well  as  ricliness  and 
strength.  Still,  his  romances  in  dialogue  were  found  so 
interesting,  and  there  was  so  much  of  tender  and  honor- 
able feeling  in  the  tone  of  his  sentiments  and  the  inci- 
dents of  his  plots,  that  above  a  hundred  of  his  wild  dra- 
mas —  some  of  them  in  prose,  but  more  in  verse,  some  on 
historical  subjects,  but  many  made  out  of  love-stories  of 
his  own  invention  ^-  were  received  with  applause,  and 
proved  more  profitable  to  the  theatres  of  Madrid  than 
anything  else  they  could  offer  to  the  multitude  on  whom 
they  depended  for  their  existence.^ 

But  while  Comella  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
a  formidable  antagonist,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  whole 
class  of  writers  he  represented,  appeared  in  *the  Moratin  the 
person  of  Moratin  the  younger,  son  of  that  poet  yo^ngw- 
who  first  produced  on  the  Spanish  sts^e  an  original  drama 
written  according  to  the  French  doctrines.  He  was  bom 
in  1760.  To  insure  for  the  child  a  subsistence  he  had 
with  di£Sculty  earned  for  himself,  his  father  placed  him  as 
an  apprentice  to  a  jeweller,  at  whose  trade  the  young 
man  continued  to  work  till  he  was  twenty-three  years 
old,' —  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  order  to  support  his 
mother,  who  had  been  left  a  widow. 

But  his  natural  disposition  for  poetry  was  too  strong  to 
be  controlled  by  the  hard  circumstances  of  his  situation. 
When  seven  years  old  he  had  written  verses,  and  at 
eighteen  he  obtained  the  second  prize  offered  by  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy  for  a  poem  to  commemorate  the 
taking  of  Granada,  —  a  circumstance  which  astonished 
nobody  more  than  it  did  his  own  family,  for  he  had  writ- 
ten it  secretly,  and  presented  it  under  a  feigned  name. 
Another  success  of  the  same  sort,  two  years  later,  at- 


M  The  popularity  of  Antcmto  Valladarea  maDy  of  them  I  have  read  for  Oie  i^eaBure 

y  Sotomaydr,of  Ghiapar  Zavala  y  Zamora,  their  mere  atorles  gave  me. 

and  of  Luciano  Francisco  Cornelia,  did  not  One  cause  of  the  low  state  qf  the  theatre 

last  long  enough  to  cause  their  works  to  be  was,  that  the  aotors  had  too  much  control 

collected.    But  I  have  many  separate  plays  over   the  authors.    Bitter   complaints  of 

of  each  of  them,  and  of  other  forgotten  this  occur  in  the  ^*  Jusgado  Casero,"  a  sort 

authors  of  this  period,  such  as  Luis  Mon-  of  periodical  printed  iit  Madrid  in  1786 

dn,  Vicente  Bodrigues  de  Arellano,  Jos6  (No.  8, 18mo).  It  was  the  old  trouble  grown 

Concha,  etc.    Of  Cornelia  alone  I   have  wmve.    See  (tnte^  Period  II.  Chap.  XXVI. 

thirty,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say   how  But  the  low  public  now  controlled  the  acton. 
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tracted  more  attention  to  the  poor  yoang  jeweller ;  and 
at  last,  in  1*78*7,  by  the  kind  intervention  of  Jovellanos, 
he  was  made  secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy  at  Paris, 
and  accompanied  the  ambassador,  Count  Cabarrus,  to 
that  c^itaL  Thete  he  remained  two  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  became  acquainted  with  Goldoni,  and 
entered  into  reTations  with  other  men  of  letters  that 
determined  the  direction  of  his  life  and  the  character  of 
his  drama. 

After  his  return  to  Madrid,  he  obtained  the  patronage 
of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  subsequently  the  all-powerful 
Prince  of  the  Peace ;  and  from  this  moment  his  fortune 
seemed  certain.  He  was  sent,  at  the  public  charge,  to 
study  the  theatres  of  Germany  and  England,  as  well  as 
those  of  Italy  and  France  ;  he  had  pensions  and  places 
given  him  at  home  ;  and,  while  an  honorable  occupation 
in  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  awaited  his 
return,  insured  him  a  distinguished  position  in  society, 
he  had  still  leisure  left  for  Ihat  cultivation  of  letters 
whichy  he  prized  above  all  his  prosperity  and  ail  his 
official  honors. 

This  happy  state  of  things  continued  till  the  French 
invasion  of- 1808.  His  public  relations  then  became  a 
misfortune.  The  flood  of  events  swept  him  from  his 
place,  as  it  did  his  patron  ;  and,  without  becoming  in 
any  degree  false  to  the  interests  of  his  country,-  he 
was  so  far  implicated  in  those  of  the  new  government, 
that,  when  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  restored  to  the 
throne,  Moratin  was  treated  for  a  time  with  great  rigor. 
But  this,  too,  passed  away,  and  he  was  again  protected 
and  favored.  Still  he  suffered.  His  friends  were  in 
exile,  and  he  felt  solitary  without  them.  He  went  back 
to  France,  and,  though  >  once  afterwards  he  returned 
with  a  fond  longing  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  ibund 
everything  so  changed  by  the  triumphant  despotism, 
that  it  was  no  longer  Spain  to  him,  and  he  established 
hhnself  finally  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1828.  He  was 
buried  near  Moliere,  whom  in  life  he  had  honored  and 
imitated. 

When  Moratin  began  his  career  as  a  dramatic  poet;  he 
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found  obstacles  to  his  success  on  e^ry  side.  His  fether's 
tragedy  of  "  Hormesinda ''  had  been  produced  on  the 
stage  only  in  consequence  of  the  ministerial  protection 
of  the  Count  of  Aranda,  and  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment and  fears  of  the  actors.^  Cienfuegos,  who  had 
followed  his  example,  was  ^Jble  with  difficulty  to  obtsun 
a  hearing  for  two  out  of  his  five  dramas ;  —  one  of  them 
being  listened  to  with  partial  :&vor  because  it  was  on  a 
subject  familiar  to  all  Spaniards  from  the  days  of  the  old 
ballads,  and  always  welcome  to  their  hearts.  Quintana, 
whose  name  was  early  respected  and  whose  influence  was 
uniformly  great,  had  failed  with  "The  Ihifce  of  Viseo." 
Others  were  discouraged  by  such  examples,  and  made  no 
effort  to  obtain  the  public  notice  wheire  there  was  so  little 
prospect  of^ success.*® 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  stage,  when  the  younger 
Moratin  appeared  as  a  candidate  before  Hie  audiences 
of  Madrid.  The  new  school  had  gained  some  ground^ 
and  the  living  representatives  of  the  old  one  were  none 
of  them  more  distinguished  than  ComeUa ;  ba:t  the^  taste 
of  the  public  was  not  chauged,  and  the  managers  of  the 
theatre  were  obliged,  as  well  as  inclined)  to  yield  to  its 
authority  and  humor  its  fancies. 

Moratin  determined,  however,  to  tread  in  the*  footsteps 
of  his  father,  for  whose  example  and  memory  he  always 
felt  the  sincerest  reverence.  He  therefore  wrote  his  first 
comedy,  "  The  Old  Husband  and  the  Young  Wife,''  quite 
within  the  iiiles^  finishing  every  part  of  it  with  the  great* 
est  exactness,  but  dividing  it,  as  the  old  Spanish  plays 
were  divided,  into  three  acts,  and  using  throughout  the 


V  Obras   Portomas  de  N.  F.  MofaMn,  person  who  pronoaneed  this  decisive  opla^ 

3B36,  p.  xvi.  ion  was  the  Duke  of  Almoddrar,  Spanish 

s>  This    discouragement   continued    till  Ambassador  in  Portugal,  Russia,  and  £Dg- 

fbe  success  of  the  younger  Moratin.    In  land,  who  whei»   he  died,  -in  1794,  was 

the  **  Decada  Epistolar  sobra  el  Estado  de  Director  of  the  Spanish  Academy.    The 

las    Letras   en   Francia  "   (8ro,    Madrid,  "  Decada "  is  pleasantly  written,  but  slight 

1781,  second  edition,  1792),  after  giving  an  and  superficial ;  and,  though  inclined  to 

ample  and  favorable  account  of  the  thea-  the  French  school  of  poetry,  is  vehement 

tres  at  Paris,  the  author  at  last   breaks  against  the  French  philosophy  of  the  time, 

out  al>out  a  reform  of  the  Spanish  theatres.  See  a  poor  "  Elog^o  "  on   the   Duke   by 

oayiog,    "First    destroy    them    entirely,  Nio.  BodriguesLaso,  read  before  the  Acadr 

and  then  we  will  talk  about  it"  There  emy,  July  11, 1794,  and  printed  1795,  4to. 
■eemed,  indeed,  no  other  remedy,  and  the 
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old  short  verse  whiclrwas  always  popular.  Bat  when, 
in  1*786,  he  offered  his  comedy  for  representation,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  action,  so  unlike  the  involved  plots  on 
which  the  common  people  still  loved  to  exercise  their 
extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  the  very  quietness  and  deco- 
rum that  reigned  throughout  it,  alarmed  the  actors  for  its 
success.  Objections  were  made,  and  these,  with  other 
untoward  circumstances,  prevented  it  from  being  brought 
out  for  four  years.  When  it  finally  appeared,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  a  moderate  applause,  which  satisfied  neither 
of  the  extreme  parties  into  which  the  audiences  at  Madrid 
were  then  divided,  and  yet  was  not  perhaps  unjust  to  the 
comedy,  whose  action  is  somewhat  cold  and  languid, 
though  its  poetical  merits,  in  other  respects,  are  far  from 
being  inconsiderable. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  on  the  public, 
the  effect  on  its  author  was  decisive.  He  had  been  heard. 
His  merit  had  been,  in  part  at  least,  acknowledged  ;  and 
Attack!  ^^  ^^"^  determined  to  bring  the  pretensions  of 
Cornell*.  the  popular  dramatists,  who  were  disgracing  the 
stage,  to  the  test  of  a  public  trial  on  the^stage  itself. 
For  this  purpose,  he  wrote  his  "  New  Play,''  as  he  called 
n,  which  is  the  exposition  of  the  motives  of  a  penniless 
author  for  composing  one  of  the  noisy,  extravagant  drar 
mas  then  constantly  acted  with  applause,  and  an  account 
of  its  first  representation; — the  whole  related  by  the 
author  himself  and  his  friends,  in  a  coffee-house  contigu- 
ous to  the  theatre,  at  the  very  moment  the  fatal  repress- 
tation  is  supposed  to  be  going  on. 

It  is  in  two  acts ;  and  the  catastrophe  —  which  consists 
of  the  confusion  of  the  author  and  his  family  at  the  failure 
of  his  performance  —  is  brought  on  with  skill,  and  with 
an  effect  much  greater  than  the  simplicity  of  the  actioA 
had  promised.  The  piece,  therefore,  was  received  with  a 
favor  which  even  Moratin  and  his  friends  had  not  antici- 
pated. The  poet,  who  is  its  victim,  was  recognized  at 
OBce  to  be  Comella.  Some  of  the  inferior  characters, 
whether  justly  or  not,  were  appropriated  to  other  per- 
sons who  figured  at  the  time,  and  the  "  New  Play  "  was 
acknowledged  to  be  a  brilliant  satire ;  —  severe  indeed. 
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but  well  merited  and  happily  applied.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  which  was  in  February,  1792,  Moratin,  notwith- 
standing the  exasperated  opposition  of  the  adherents  of 
the  old  school,  had  secured  for  himself  a  permanent  place 
on  the  national  stage,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  this 
little  drama,  almost  without  a  regular  action  and  founded 
on  interests  purely  local,  was,  for  the  sake  of  its  wit  and 
originality,  translated  and  successfully  represented  botli  • 
in  France  and  Italy.® 

"  The  Baron,"  which  is  in  two  acts  and  in  verse,  was 
at  first  prepared  as  a  zarzuela  or  vaudeville ;  and,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  author,  was  altered 
and  performed  in  public  during  his  absence. from 
Spain.  On  his  return,  he  improved  it  b}^  material  ad- 
ditions, and  produced  it  again  in  1803.  It  is  the  least 
effective  of  his  theatrical  performances  ;  but  it  triumphed 
over  a  cabal  which  supported  a  drama  written  on  the 
same  sul]9'ect,  and  represented  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  interfere  with  its  success. 

At  the  moment  Moratin  was  making  arrangements  for 
bringing  out  *^  The  Baron,"  he  was  occupied  with  the 
careful  preparation  of  another  comedy  in  verse,  that  was 
destined  still  further  to  increase  his  reputation,  j^  ^^. 
This  was  ''The  Female  Hypocrite,"  which. was  sata. 
written  as  early  as  1791,  and  was  soon*  afterwards  repre- 
sented in  private,  but  which  was  not  finished  and  acted 
publicly  till  1804.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  charac- 
ter-drawing ;  the  two  principal  personages  being  a  girl, 
forced,  by  the  severity  of  her  family,  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  very  religious,  while  her  cousin,  who 
is  well  contrasted  with  her,  is  rendered  frank  and  winning 

»  From  a  letter  of  Moratin,  published       Before  the  "New  Play**  was  written, 

in  the  Semanario  Pintoresco,  (1844,  p.  43,)  Moratin,  in  his  "  Derrota  de  los  P^dantes,** 

it  seems  that  Comella  and  his  friends  pre-  (anonymous,  Madrid,  1789,  ISmo,  pp.  106,) 

rented  for  some  time  the  representation  of  had  attacked  the  dramatists  of  his  time, 

the  "  Comedia  Nueva,"  and  that  the  per-  as  persons  **who  infest  the  theatre  .with 

mission  to  act  it  was  not  granted  till  it  had  what  th^y   call    Camediaa   composed   of 

undergone  five  different  examinations,  and  shreds  ill  torn  out  here  and  there,  .and 

not  till  the  very  day  for  which  it  had  been  pieced  together  with  more  faults  tlian  can 

announced  was  come.     The  applause  of  be  found  in  the  originals  they  copy,  and 

the  public,  however,  made  amends  to  Mo-  without  any  of  the  merits  that  excuse  them, 

latin  for  the  trouble  which  the  intrigues  or  make  us  forget  their  imporfections.** 

of  his  rivals  and  enemies  had  given  him.  p.  8. 
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by  an  opposite  treatment.  The  very  subject,  however, 
was  one  that  brought  Moratin  upon  dangerous  ground, 
and  his  play  was  forbidden  by  the  Inquisition.  But  that 
once  formidable  body  was  now  little  more  than  an  engine 
of  state ;  so  that  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
was  not  only  sufficient  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  con- 
sequences to  Moratin  himself,  but  was  able  soon  after- 
» wards  to  indulge  the  public  in  a  pleasure  for  which  they 
were  only  the  more  eager,  because  it  had  for  a  time  been 
interdicted. 

Moratin's  last  original  effort  on  the  stage  was  a  full- 
length  prose  comedy  in  three  acts,  which  he  called  the 
Bi  Si  de  iM  '*  Young  Maiden's  Consent,"  and  which  was  acted 
Niiiu.  ^  1806.  Its  general  movement  is  extremely  na1>> 
ural,  and  yet  it  is  enlivened  with  a  little  of  the  intrigue 
and  bustle  that  were  always  so  much  liked  on  the  Spanish 
theatre.  A  young  girl,  while  in  the  course  of  her  educa^ 
tion  at  a  convent,  becomes  attached  to  a  handsome  officer 
of  dragoons.  Her  mother,  ignorant  of  this,  undertakes 
to  bring  her  home,  and  marry  her  to  an  excellent,  benevo- 
lent old  gentleman,  whom  the  daughter  has  never  seen, 
but  whom,  out  of  mere  weakness,  she  has  been  unable  to 
refuse.  At  an  inn  on  the  road,  where  th^  younger  lover 
falls  in  with  them  on  purpose  to  break  up  this  match, 
they  all  meet ;  and  he  discovers,  to  his  dismay,  that  his 
ijval  is  an  uncle  to  whom  he  is  sincerely  attached,  and  to 
whom  he  owes  many  obli^a^one.  The  mistakes  and  in- 
trigues of  the  night  they  pass  together  at  this  inn  give 
great  life  to  the  action,  and  are  full  of  humor  ;  while-  the 
disinterested  attachment  of  the  young  lovers  to  each 
other,  and  ihe  benevolence  of  the  uncle,  add  to  the 
conflicting  claims  and  relations  of  the  different  parties 
a  charm  quite  original  in  itself,  and  very  effective  in  its 
exhibition.  The  play  ends  by  the  discovery  of  the  real 
state  of  the  daughter's  heart,  and  the  renunciation  of  all 
the  pretensions  of  the  uncle,  who  4!nakes  his  nephew  his 
heir. 

Nothing  on  the  Spanish  stage  had  been  so  well  received 
for  a  long  period.  It  was  acted  twenty-six  nights  suc- 
cessively to  audiences  who  were  in  the  habit  of  demand- 
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ing  novelties  constantly ;  and  then  it  was  stopped  only 
because  Lent  came  to  shut  up  the  theatres.  No  criticism 
appeared  except  to  praise  it.  The  triumph  of  Meratin 
was  complete. 

But  he  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  it.  The  troubles 
of  his  country  were  already  begun,  ■  and  in  three  years- 
the  French  were  its  temporary  masters.  He  prepared, 
indeed,  afterwards  two  spirited  translations  from  i^osiations 
Moli^re,  with  alterations  that  made  them  more*^*"**^®"*"- 
attractive  to  his  countrymen ;  one  from  the  '*  Ecole  des 
Maris/^  which  was  acted  in  1812,  and  the  other,  fron^ 
the  ''  M^decin  Malgr^  Lui,"  which  was  acted  in  1814 ; 
but,  except  these  and  an  unfortunate  prose  version  of 
Shakespeare's  "Hamlet,"  which  was  printed  in  1*798,  but 
never  performed,  he  wrote  nothing  for  the  theatre,  beside 
the  five  comedies  already  noticed.  These,  if  they  form 
no  very  broad  foundation  for  his  fame,  seem  yet  to  consti- 
tute one  on  which  it  may  rest  safely  ;  and,  if  they  have 
failed  to  educate  a  school  strong  enough  to  drive  out  the 
bad  imitations  of  the  old  masters  that  have  constantly 
pressed  upon  them,  have  yet  been  able  to  keep  their  own 
place,  little  disturbed  by  the  <3hanges  of  the  times.^ 

That  the  Spanish  drama,  during  the  century  which 
elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon on  the  throne  and  the  temporary  expulsion  progreas  of 
of  that  house  from  Spain  by  the  arms  of  Bona-  i**®^"*^ » 

r  ^  Intheeigh- 

parte,  had,  m  some  respects,  made  progress,  can-  teenth  oen- 
not  be  doubted.  More  convenient  and  suitable  ^^' 
structures  for  its  exhibitions  had  been  erected,  not  only 
in  the  capital,  but  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  king- 
dom. New  and  various  fbrms  of  dramatic  composition 
had  been  introduced,  which,  if  not  always  consistent  with 
the  demands  of  the  national  genius,  nor  often  encouraged 

«>  Almost  everything  relating  to  Moratin  been  mutilated,  but  that  both  were  brought 

the  younger  is  to  be  found  in  the  excellent  out  again,  in  their  original  form,  about 

edition  of  his  Works,  published  by  the  1838. 

Academy  of  History,    or  In  the  second  Nine  or  ten  dramatic  compositions,  by 

Tolume  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espa-  Maria   Rosa  Qalvea  Cabrera,  under  the 

Soles,  1846.    Larra  (Obras,  Madrid,  1843,  different    names    of    Tragedy,   Comedy, 

12mo,  Tom.  U.   pp.  183-187)  intimates  Drama,  etc.,  are  found  in  her  Works,  (Ma- 

that  the  "  Mogigata  "  had  been  proscribed  drid,  1804,  3  torn.,  12mo,)  and  might  be 

•new,  and  that  the  "  Si  de  las  Ninas  "  had  mentioned  here  if  their  merit  permitted  it 
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by  the  general  favor,  had  Btill  been  welcome  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  more  cultivated  classes,  and  served 
both  to  excite  attention  to  the  fallen  state  of  the  theatre 
generally,  and  to  stir  the  thoughts  of  men  for  its  resto- 
ration. Actors,  too,  of  extraordinary  merit,  had  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  like  Damian  de  Castro,  for  whom 
Zamora  and  Cafiizares  wrote  parts ;  Maria  I'Adve&ant, 
who  delighted  Signorelli  in  the  higher  characters  of  Cal- 
deron  and  Moreto ;  the  Tirana,  whose  tragic  powers  as- 
tonished the  practised  taste  of  Cumberland,  the  English 
dramatist ;  and  Maiquez,  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
admiration  of  nearly  all  the  Spanish  men  of  letters  in  his 
time.** 

But  still  the  old  spirit  and  life  of  the  drama  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  not  there.  The  audiences, 
who  were  as  unlike  those  of  the  cavalier  times  of  Philip 
the  Fourth  as  were  the  rude  exhibitions  they  preferred 
to  witness,  did  as  much  to  degrade  the  theatre  as  was 
iti  charao-  ^^°®  ^J  *^®  poets  they  patronized  and  the  actors 
•«•  they  applauded.     The  two  schools  were  in  pres- 

ence of  each  other  continually  struggling  for  the  victory, 
and  the  multitude  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  uproar, 
than  desire  so  to  use  it  as  to  promote  changes  beneficial 
to  the  theatre.  On  the  one  side,  extravagant  and  absurd 
dramas,  in  great  numbers,  full  of  noise,  show,  and  low 
buffoonery,  were  offered  with  success.  On  the  other, 
meagre  sentimental  comedies,  and  stiff,  cold  transla- 
tions from  the  French,  were  forced,  in  almost  equal  num- 
bers, upon  the  actors  by  the  voices  of  those  from  whose 

n  G.  Pellioer,  Origen,  Tom.  II.  p.  41.  him  play  with  admirable  power  and  ef* 

SignoreUl,  Storia,  Lib.    IX.    cap.    8.    &.  feet 

GamberlaDd  (Memoira  of  Himself,  London,  In  the  *<  Jusgado  Gasero,**  1786,  we  hare 

1807,  8yo,  Tom.  H.  p.  107)  speaks  of  the  (pp.  21,  22)  a  list  of  the  best  actors  of  the 

Tirana  as  « at  the  rery  summit  of  her  time,  among  whom  are  Maria  r  Advenant 

art,*'  and  adds,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  and  Nicolas  de  la  Calle,  as  the  principal,  — 

he  was  present,  her  tragic  powers  proyed  Maria  del  Bosario,  Manuel  Garcia  Parra, 

too  much  for  the  audience,  at  whose  cries  who  wrote  a  poor  poem  on  the  Theatre, 

the  curtain  was  lowered  before  the  piece  Josefe  Flgueras,  and  others,  following  with 

Was  ended.    Maiquea  was  the   friend  of  hu&ibler  pretensions.    They  all  led  hard 

Blanco  White,  of  Moratin  the  younger,  etc.  lives.    New  pUiys  were  produced  two  or 

(New  Monthly  Mag.,  Tom.  XI.  p.  187,  and  three  times  a  week,  and  rehearsals  were 

L.  P.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  IV.  p.  346).  few,  indeed,  but  so  much  the  more  dia- 

His  best  character  was  that  of  Oareia  de  agreeable.    Mile.  Bouville,  pp.  14  and  10^ 

Oastanar,  in  Roxas,  which  I  have  seen  cited  a»U«,  Chap.  V.,  note  6. 
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authority  or  support  they  could  not  entirely  emancipate 
themBelves.  And  between  the  two,  and  with  the  consent 
of  all,  the  Inquisition  and  the  censors  forbade  the  repre- 
sentation of  hundreds  of  the  dramas  of  the  oW  masters, 
and  among  them  not  a  few  which  still  give  reputation  to 
Calderon  and  Lope.  The  eighteenth  century,  therefore, 
so  far  as  the  Spanish  theatre  is  concerned,  is  entirely  a 
period  of  revolution  and  change ;  and  while,  at  its  con- 
clusion, we  perceive  that  the  old  national  drama  can 
hardly  hope  to  be  restored. to  its  ancient  rights,  it  is 
equally  plain  that  a  drama  founded  on  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Luzan,  and  practised  by  the  Moratins,  is  not 
destined  to  take  its  place.** 

tt  The  war  between  the  Ghoroh  and  the  tolerated  as  harmless  in  the  capital  of  the 

theatre  was  kept  up  during  the  whole  of  kingdom  a  sin  or  a  crime  in  the  proTinoes. 

the  eighteenth  oentaiy,  and  till  the  end  of  It  was  a  sort  of  war  of  the  oatpoets,  carried 

the  reign  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  in  the  nine-  on  after  the  citadel  had  been  surrendered, 

teenth.    Not  that  plays  were  at  any  time  Still  it  had  its  effect,  and  its  influence  oon- 

fiHrbidden  effectual)^  throughout  the  king-  tinned  to  be  felt  till  a  new  order  of  things 

dcm,-  or  silenced   in  the  capital,  except  was  introduced  into  the  state  generally, 

during   some   short    period   of    national  Many  singular  facts  in  relation  to  it  may 

anxiety  or  mourning}  but  that,  at  diflter-  be  found  scattered  through    a  yery  ill-, 

ent  interrals,  —  and  especially  about  the  arranged  book,  written  apparently  by  an 

year  1748,  when,  in  consequence  of  earth-  eccleriastic  of  Murcia,    in  two  volumes, 

quakes  at  Valencia,  and   under  the  in-  quarto,  at  different  times  between  1789  and 

flusnoe  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  city,  its  1814,  in  which  last  year  it  was  published 

theatre  was  closed,  and  remained  so  for  there,  fith  the  title  of  **  Pantoja,  6  Beso- 

twelve  years,  (Luis  Lamarca,  Teatro  de  lucion   Historica,  Teoldgica  de  un  Gaso 

Valencia,  Valencia,  1840,  12mo,  pp.  82-  Pr&tioo  de    Moral   sobre  ComMias;** — 

80,)  and  about  the  year  1764,  when  Father  Pantq}a  being  the  name  of  a  lady,  real  or 

Calatayud  preached  as  a  missionary  and  pretended,  who   had   asked   questions  of 

published  a  book  against  plsys,  — there  conscience    oonceming  the  lawftdness   of 

was  great  excitement  on  the  sutdect  in  the  plays,  and  who  reodved  her  answers  in 

provinces.    Ferdinand   VI.  issued  severe  this  clumsy  way. 

decrees  liar  their  regulation,  which  were       Once,  at  least,  ttie  highest  authority  of 

little  respected,  and  in  different  cities  and  the  Church  was  exercised,  and  Benedict 

dioceses,  like  L^rida,  Palencia,  Oalahorra,  Xm.,  in  17S9,  by  a  formal  Bull,  of  which 

Baragoesa,   Alicant,  G6rdova,   etc.,   (hey  I  have  a  copy,  relieved  tiHe  people  of  Pam- 

were  from  time  to  time,  and  as  late  as  1807,  plena  tnm  a  vow  against  aU  scenic  exhi- 

under  ecclesiastical   influence,  and,  with  bitions  which  they  had  rashly  made  during 

the  assent  of  the  people,  suppressed,  and  a  pesUlenee  in   1721.    The  ecdesiastieal 

the  theatres  shut  up.    In  Murda,  where  authorities,  therefore,  were  in  conflict  with 

they  seem  to  have  been  prohibited  firom  each  other  about  the  theatee,  as  well  as  the 

1784  to  1789,  and  then  permitted  again,  civU. 

the  religious  authorities  openly   resisted       The  state  of  the  theatre,  at  the  end  of 

their  restoratiMi,  and  not  only  denied  the  the  eighteenth  and  beginnhig  <rf  the  nine 

saeraments  to  actors,  but  endeavored  to  ttenth  century,  can  be  well  seen  in  the 

deprive  them  of  the  eojoyment  of  some  of  "Teatro  Nnevo  Bspaaol,"  (Madrid,  1800- 

fhe  common  rights  of  subjects,  such  as  1,  6  torn.,  12mo,)  filled  with  the  plays, 

that  of  receiving   testamentary  legacies,  original  and  translated,  that  were  then  in 

This,  however,  was  an  anomalous  and  ab-  fttshion.    It  contains  a  list  of  such  as  were 

Buid  state  of  things,  making  what  was  forbidden }  Imperfect,  bat  still  embracing 
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twtween  five  and  siz  hundred,  among 
which  are  Calderoa's  "  Life  Is  a  Dream/* 
Alarcon*B  **  Weaver  of  Segorla,**  and  many 
more  of  the  best  dnumas  of  the  old  schooL 
Duran,  In  a  note  to  his  Preface  to, Ramon 
de  la  Cms,  CTcxn.  L  p.  r.,)  intimates  that 
this  ostracism  was  in  some  degre«  the 
result  oi  the  influence  of  those  who  sus- 
tained the  French  doctrines.  And  yet 
French  plays  had  been  pecnliarly  perse- 
cuted only  fifteen  or  twenty  years  earlier ; 
ftir  Bourgolng,  who  travelled  in  Spain  In 
17S3- 1786,  says :  <*  lis  ont  «t«  plus  scan, 
daliste  du  Hiaantrope  et  de  l*Athalie  qu*i]s 
Ae  sent  des  indeoenoca  de  leurs  Saynetes."  < 


Toyage,  ed.  1789,  Tom.  II.  p.  868.  But  pei^ 
haps  the  absurdity  is  to  be  partly  explained 
by  a  personal  feud  between  Moratln  the 
younger  and  General  Cuesta,  president  cC 
a  board  to  regulate  the  theatres,  for  which 
see  Biblioteea  de  Autores  Sspanoles,  Tom. 
n.,  1846,  pp.  xxz.,  zxzL 

The  number  of  plays  acted  or  puUished 
between  170O  and  1825,  if  not  to  be  oom- 
pi^red  with  that  of  the  oorresp(mdiog 
period  preceding  1700,  is  atill  large.  I 
think  that,  in  the  list  given  by  Moratin, 
there  are  aboal  fMirtfeen  bnadred  i  nearly 
•U  after  1760. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

0 

KBIOV  OV  CHARtBS  THB  FO0Btto.  —  FSBKCH  BBYOLUTIOIT.  —  IN- 
QUISITION. — PLOT  OV  THB  B8COBIAL.  —  FEBDINAND  THB  SBVBNTH. 
—  BONAPARTB.  —  THB  FBBNCH  INYA8ION  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THB 
COUNTRY.  —  RB8TOBATION  OF  FERDINAND  THB  BBYENTH.  —  HIS 
DESPOTISM.  —  AN  INTBRRBONUM  IN  LETTERS.  —  REACTION. — CON- 
CLUSION. 

Thb  reign  of  Charles  the  Fourth  waa  not  one  in  which 
a  Kterary  contest  could  be  carried  on  with  the  freedom 
that  alone  can  render  such  contests  the  means  of  ^^  ^ 
intellectual  progress.  Hie  profligate  favorite,  ca^ri^-rir. 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  during  a  long  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  overshadowed  everything  with 
an  influence  hardly  less  fatal  to  what  he  patronized  than 
to  what  he  oppressed.^  The  revolution  in  France,  first 
resisted,  as  it  was  elsewhere,  and  then  corruptly  concili- 
ated, struck  the  same  terror  at  Madrid  that  it  did  at 
Rome  and  Naples  ;  and,  while  its  open  defiance  of  every- 
thing Christian  filled  the  hearts  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  Spanish  people  with  a  horror  greater  than  it  inspired 
even  in  Italy,  not  a  few  were  led  away  by  it  from  their 
time-honored  feelings  of  religion  and  loyalty,  and  pre- 
pared for  changes  like  those  that  were  already  overturn- 
ing the  thrones  of  half  Europe.  Amidst  this  confrision, 
and  taking  advantage  of  it,  the  Inquisition,  grown  flexible 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  as  a  political  machine, 

1  MaDoal  Godoy  reoelved   the   title  of  "  CAnto  Heroloo  al  Bzc°^  Senor  Prlnoipe 

"Priooe  of  the  Peaoe,**  —  not ''  Prince  of  de  la  Pai"  (Madrid,  1798,  large  8yo)  }  a 

•Peace,**  as  it  ia  oommonly  giveB  in  Bni^iah  poem  as  diacreditable  to    Vomer  for  Ua 

booka,'  tar  negotiatioB  with  Franoe  the  flattery,  as  the  peace  waa  to  Qodoy  for  iti 

peace  ef  1795,  which  Vomer  oelebratad  in  oecropt  oonoaiiiona. 
•boat  a  hundred  octaye  stanzas,  entitled 
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bat  still  renouncing  none  of  its  religious  pretensions, 
came  forth  with  its  last  "  Index  Expurgatorius  "  to  meet 
the  invasion  of  French  philosophy  and  insubordination.' 
Acting  under  express  instructions  from  the  powers  of  the 
state,  it  received  against  men  of  letters,  and  especially 
those  connected  with  the  universities,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  denunciations,  which,  though  rarely  prosecuted  to 
conviction  and  punishment,  were  still  formidable  enough 
to  prevent  the  public  expression  of  opinions  on  any  sub- 
,  ject  that  could  endanger  the  social  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  ventured  to  ent^Hun  them.  In  all  its  worst 
forms,  therefore,  oppression,  civil,  political,  and  religious, 
appeared  to  be  settling  down  with  a  new  and  portentous 
weight  on  the  whole  country.  All  men  felt  it.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  very  principle  of  life  in  the  atmosphere  they 
breathed  had  become  tainted  and  unwholesome.  But 
£tiey  felt,  too,  that  the  same  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  the  spirit  of  a  great  revolution ;  and  the  boldest 
walked  warily  and  were  hushed,  while  they  waited  for 
changes,  the  shock  of  whose  fierce  elements  none  could 
willingly  ^encounter. 

At  last  the  convulsion  came.  In  1807,  the  heir  apparent 
was  brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  and  took  measures  to  defend  his  personal 
rights.  The  affair  of  the  Escorial  followed ; 
darker  than  the  dark  cells  in  which  it  was  conceived. 
Ferdinand  was  accused,  under  the  influence  of  the  &vor- 
ite,  with  a  design  to  dethrone  and  murder  his  own  &ther 
and  mother ;  and,  for  a  moment,  Europe  seemed  threat- 
ened with  a  crime  which  even  the  unscrupulous  despot- 
ism of  Philip  the  Second  had  not  ventured  to  commit. 
This  was  prevented  by  the  manly  boldness  and  constancy 

s  The  last  Index  bjtbelnqoisttioD  Is  thai  hended.    To  prerent   anj   of  this  class 

of  Madrid,  1790,  (4to.  pp.  306,)  to  which  from  escaping,  it  is  ordend  that  "all 

should  be  added  a  Sapplement  of  66  pages,  papers,  tracts,  and  books,  on  the  distni^ 

dated  1B06  ;  both  rwj  meagre,  compared  anoes  in  France,  which  can  Inspire  a  spirifc 

with  the  vast  Mios  of  the  two  preceding  of  seduction,  shall  be  delivered  to  some 

oentories,  of  which  that  of  1067  fills,  with  servant  of  the  Holy  Office^**    Supplement 

its  Supplement,  above  1300  pages.    But  of  1806,  p.  S.    Burke's  **  Reflections  **  are 

tfce  last  of  the  race  Is  as  bitter  as  its  pre-  Ibrfoidden  in  the  same  Index.    The  laak 

dceesoors,  and,  by  the  great  nmnber  of  preceding  waa,  I  tUnk,  that  of  1747,  i 

French  books  tt  inehides,  shows  the  qoar-  by  the  Jesuits,  Garrasoo  and  Oasani. 
ter  ftom  which  danger  was  ciaeBj  appre- 
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of  EsGoiquiz.  But  things  could  not  long  remain  in  the 
uneasy  and  treacherous  position  in  which  such  a  raiSh  at- 
tempt at  convulsion  had  left  them.  The  great  revolution 
broke  out  at  Aranjuez  in  March,  1808 ;  Charles  the 
Fourth  abdicated  in  shame  and  terror;  and  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh  ascended  the  tottering  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors amidst  the  exultation  of  his  people.  But  Napobon, 
then  at  the  summit  of  his  vast  power,  interfered,  with  his 
wonted  boldness,  in  the  troubles  he  had  not  been  unwill- 
ing to  foster.  Under  the  pretext,  that  such  fa-  ^^j^j^  1^. 
tal  differences  as  had  arise&  between  the  father  ^^ion- 
and  son  would  disturb  the  affairs  of  Europe,  he  drew  the 
royal  family  of  Spain  into  his  toils  at  Bayonne  ;  and 
there,  on  the  soil  of  France,  the  crown  of  the  Bourbon 
race  in  Spain  was  ignominiously  surrendered  into  his 
hands,  and  by  him  placed  on  the  head  of  his  brother, 
already  king  of  Naples. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  few  short  weeks  ;  and  the  fate 
of  Spain  seemed  to  be  sealed  with  a  seal  that  no  human 
power  would  be  permitted  to  break.  But  the  people  of 
that  land  of  faith  and  chivalry  were  not  forgetful  of  their 
ancient  honor  in  this  the  day  pf  their  great  trial.  They 
sternly  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  to  which  father  and  son 
had  alike  put  their  dishonored  names,  and  sprang  to  arms 
to  prevent  its  provisions  from  being  fulfilled  by  foreign 
intervention.  It  was  a  fierce  struggle.  For  nearly  six 
years,  the  forces  of  France  were  spread  over  the  country, 
sometimes  seeming  to  cover  the  whole  of  it,  and  some- 
times only  small  portions,  but  seldom  exerting  any  real 
control  beyond  the  camps  they  occupied  and  the  cities 
they  from  time,  to  time  garrisoned.  At  last,  in  1813, 
under  the  leading  of  England,  the  invaders  were  driven 
through  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and,  as  a  part  of 
the  great  European  retribution,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh 
was  replaced  on  the  throne  he  had  so  weakly  abdicated. 

He   was   received   by  his   people   with  a  loyalty  that 
seemed  to  belong   to   the  earliest   ages  of  the  Ferdinand 
monarchy.     But  it  was  lost  on   him.     He  re-  "»« Seventh. 
turned  untaught  by  the  misfortunes  he  had  suffered,  and 
unmoved  by  a  fidelity  which  had  showed  itself  ready  to 
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«acrifice  a  whole  geheration  and  its  hopes  to  his  honor 
and  rights.  As  far  as  was  possible,  he  restored  all  the 
Ibrms  and  appliances  of  the  old  despotism,  and  thrust 
firom  his  confidence  the  very  men  who  had  brought  him 
home  on  their  shields,  and  who  only  claimed  for  their 
country  the  exercise  of  a  salutary  freeidom,  without  which 
he  himself  could  not  be  maintained  on  the  throne  where 
their  courage  and  constancy  had  seated  him.'  Even 
the  Inquisition,  which  it  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
acts  of  the  French  invaders  to  abolish,  and  one  of  the 
wisest  acts  of  the  national  Cortes  to  declare  incompatible 
with  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy,  was  solemnly  rein- 
stated ;  and  if,  during  a  reign  protracted  through  twenty 
sad  and  troubled  years,  any  proper  freedom  was  for  a 
moment  granted  to  thought,  to  speech,  or  to  the  press,  it 
was  only  in  consequence  of  changes  over  which  the 
prince  had  no  control,  and  of  which  he  felt  himself  to  be 
rather  the  victim  than  the  author.^ 

Amidst  such  violence  and  confusion,  —  when  men  slept 
in  ai*mor,  as  they  had  during  the  Moorish  contest,  and 
Violence  «da  ^^^^  ^^ot  whether  they  should  be  waked  amidst 
wnfaaion.     their  houscholds  or  amidst  their  enemies,  — ele- 

• 

*  One  of  the  most  odious  of  the  sets  glo,  1568,   f.   10.) — Bat  the  trar  oT  the 

that  marked  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  Comunerot  is  a  grand  subject,  that  oughft 

VH.  related  to  the  war  of  the  ComuneroSy  to  be  ftdly  treated,  and  for  which  excel- 

nearly  three  oentaiies  before.    After  the  lent  mateiials  xn«y  now  be  found  in  the 

execution  of  Juan  de  Padilla  and  the  exile  Pocumentos  Ineditos,  Tom.  I. ;  —  in  Tep. 

of  his  noble  wifle,  in  1521,  their  house  was  naux,    Comuneros,   1834,  founded  on  an 

rated  to  the  ground,  and  an  inscription  inedited  aeoonnt  of  the  war  by  Pedm  de 

reproachful  to  their  memory  placed  on  the  Aloooer ;  -^  and  especially  in  the  "  Movi- 

spot  where  it  had  stood.    This  the  Cortes  miento  de  Espana,*'  written  in  Latin  about 

cemored,  and  erected  in  its  stead  a  rimpie  1626,  by  Juan  MaUonado,  who  had  wit* 

monument  in  honor  of  the  martyrs.    In  nessed  many  of  its  occurrenoes,  and  which 

1823,  Ferdinand  ordered  the  simple  monu-  was  translated  by  Job6  Queyedo,  and  pub- 

ment  of  the  (brtes  to  be  deslaroyed,  and  Hahed  in  1840. 

replaced  the  (dd  inscription  !    But  Marti-  4  Uorente,  Hist,  de  I'lnquiritioii,  Tom. 

nez  de  la  Rosa  had  already  erected  a  nobler  lY.  pp.  145-164.    Southey's  ffistory  of 

monument  to  their  memory  In  hfs  "Yiuda  the  Peninsular  War,  London,  1823,  4to, 

de  PadilU,"  first  acted  at  Cadis  during  Tom.  I.    The  Inquisition  was  again  abol- 

the  siege  of  1812,  in  a  theatre  constructed  ished  by  the  revolution  or  change  of  1820, 

for  the  occasion,  because  the  public  one  and   when   the   oonnterchange  came,    in 

was  within  range  of  the  French  artillery  >  1823,  failed  to  find  its  place  in  the  re* 

Navagiero,    the   wise    ambassador    from  stored  order  of  things.    It  may  be  hoped^ 

Venice  to  Charles  T.,  was  at  Toledo  four  therefore,  that  this  most  odious   of  the 

years  after  the  execution  of  Padilla,  and  institutions  that  have  Sheltered  themselTea 

gives    a   striking   account  of  the   whol6  under  the  abused  name  of  Christianity  wiU 

afbir  in  a  very  few  vigorous  words.  (Viag-  never  agsdn  darlcen  the  history  of  Spain. 
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j^aiit  letters,  of  course,  could  hardly  hope  to  find  shelter 
or  resting-place.  The  grave  political  questions  that  agi- 
tated the  country  and  shook  the  foundations  of  society 
were  precisely  those  in  which  it  might  be  foreseen,  that 
intellectual  men  would  take  the  deepest  interest,  and 
expose  themselves  to  sufferings  and  ruin,  like  the  less 
favored  masses  around  them.  And  so,  in  fact,  it  proved. 
Nearly  every  poet  and  prose-writer,  known  as  such  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  became  involved 
in  political  changes  of  the  time,  —  so  fierce,  so  various, 
and  so  opposite,  that  those  who  escaped  from  the  conse- 
quences of  one  were  often,  on  that  very  account,  sure  to 
suffer  in  the  next  that  followed. 

The  young  men  who,  during  this  disastrous  period, 
were  just  beginning  to  unfold  their  promise,  were  checked 
at  the  outset  of  their  career.  Martinez  de  la  Kosa,  five 
3''ears  a  prisoner  of  state  on  a  rock  in  Africa  be-  Exiles  and 
fore  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  ;  Angel  de  p««ecution«. 
Rivas,  still  younger,  left  for  dead  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Ocafia  ;  Galiano,  sentenced  to  the  scaffold  while  he  was 
earning  his  daily  bread  by  daily  labor  as  a  teacher  in  Lou- 
don ;  Torreno,  brought  home  on  his  bier,  as  he  returned 
from  his  third  exile  ;  Arriaza  serving  in  the  armies  of 
Ferdinand  ;  Arjona  and  Barbero  silenced ;  Xavier  de  Bur- 
gos plundered  ;  Gallego,  Xerica,  Hermosilla,  Mauri,  Mo- 
ra, Tapia  ;  —  these,  and  many  others,  all  young  men  and 
full  of  the  hopes  that  letters  inspire  in  generous  spirits, 
were  seized  upon  by  the  passions  of  party  or  the  de- 
mands of  patriotism,  and  hurried  into  paths  far  from  the 
pursuits  to  which  their  talents,  their  taste,  and  their 
social  relations  would  alike  Lave  dedicated  them,  — pur- 
suits on  which,  in  fact,  they  had  already  entered,  and  to 
which  they  have  since  owed  their  most  brilliant  and  en- 
during distinctions,  as  well  as  their  truest  happiness. 

Those  who  were  older,  and  had  been  before  marked  by 
success  and  public  favor,  fared  still  worse.  The  eyes  of 
men  had  already  been  fastened  upon  them,  and  in  the 
conflict  and  crush  of  the  contending  factions  they  were 
sure  to  suffer,  as  one  or  another  prevailed  in  the  long- 
protracted  struggle.     Jovellanos  and  Cienfuegos,  as  we 

16*  X 
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have  seen,  were  almost  instantly  martyre  to  their  patriot- 
ism. Melendez  Vald^s  sank  a  later  and  more  miserable 
victim.  Conde  and  Escoiquiz  were 'exiled  for  opposite 
reasons.  Moratin,  after  having  faced  death  in  the  fright- 
ful form  of  want  in  his  own  country,  survived  to  a  fate  in 
France  hardly  less  to  be  dreaded.  Quintana  was  cast  by 
his  ungrateM  soverdgn  into  the  Bastile  of  Pamplona, 
with  an  apparent  intention  that  he  should  perish  liiere. 
To  all  of  Idiem  the  happiness  of  success  in  letters,  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  amidst  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  was  denied ;  — 
from  all,  the  hopes  of  fame  seemed  to  be  cut  off.  Most 
of  them,  and  most  of  the  small  class  to  which  they  be- 
longed, passed,  as  voluntary  or  involuntarily  exiles,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  country  which  they  might,  still  be 
'Compelled  to  love,  but  which  they  could  no  longer  re- 
spect. The  rest  were  silent.  It  was  an  interregnum  in 
all  elegant  culture  such  as  no  modem  nation  had  yet 
seen,  —  not  even  Spain  herself  during  the  War  of  the 
Succession. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  become  permanent  and  normal.  Even  while  Fer- 
MoTemente  diuaud  the  Seventh  was  living",  a  movement  was 
•ndprogKS8.|)egun,  the  first  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found 
among  the  emigrated  Spaniards,  who  cheered  with  letters 
their  exile  in  England  and  France,  and  whose  subsequent 
progress,  from  the  time  when  the  death  of  that  unfaithful 
monarch  permitted  them  to  return  home,  is  distinctly  per- 
ceptible in  their  own  country.*  What  precise  direction 
this  movement  may  hereafter  take,  or  where  it  may  end, 
it  is  not  given  us  to  foresee.  Perhaps  too  much  of  for- 
eign influence,  and  too  great  a  tendency  to  infuse  the 
spirit  of  the  North  into  a  poetry  whose  nature  is  pecu- 
Jiaarly  Southern,  may,  for  a  time,  divert  it  from  its  true 
course.  Or  perhaps  the  national  genius,  springing  for- 
ward through  all  that  opposes  its  instincts,  and  shaking 

»  This  moTement,  so  bonoraMe  to  the  7  vols.,  8vo,  beiw<een  Aprfl,  1824,  and  Oo- 

Spanish  chafactcr,   can   be   seen   in  the  l«*er,  1827,  by  the  exileB,  who  were  thea 

"  OckM  de  Sapanoles  Bmigvados,"  a  Span-  chiefly  gathered  in  the  capitals  of  Erwooe 

ish  periodical   work,   ftiU  of  talent   and  and  ^^pgland. 
nattooal  feeling,  published  at  London,  in 
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* 

off  whateyer  encumbers  it  with  ill-ocmsidered  help,  maj 
press  directly  onward,  and  complete  Ute  cmon  of  a  lit- 
erature whose  forms,  often  omly  sketched  by  the  great 
masters  of  its  age  of  glory,  remain  yet  to  be  fiUed  out 
and  finished  in  the  grandeur  and  grace  of  tiieir  proper 
proportions. 

But,  whether  a  great  advancement  may  ^oon  be  hoped 
for  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain.  The  law  of  progregs  is  on 
Spain  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  it  is  on  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  her  destiny,  like  theirs,  is  in  the  hand  of 
Ood,  and  will  be  fulfilled.  The  material  resources  of  her 
soil  and  position  are  as  great  as  those  of  any 
pedple  that  now  occupies  its  meted  portion  of  oftbespui. 
the  globe.  The  mass  of.  her  inhabitants,  and  **p«>pi«- 
especially  of  her  peasantry,  has  been  less  changed,  and  in 
many  respects  less  corrupted,  by  the  revolutions  ef  the  last 
century,  than  it  has  in  any  of  the  nations  who  have  pressed 
her  borders,  or  contended  with  her  power.  They  are  the 
same  race  of  men  who  twice  drove  back  the  crescent  firom 
the  shores  of  Europe,  and  twice  saved  from  shipwreck 
the  great  cause  of  Christian  civilization.  They  have 
shown  the  same  spirit  at  Saragossa  that  they  showed 
two  thousand  years  l)efore  at  Saguntum.  They  are  not  a 
ruined  people.  And,  while  they  preserve  the  sense  of 
honor,  the  sincerity,  and  the  contempt  for  what  is  sordid 
and  base,  that  have  so  long  distinguished  their  national 
character,  they  cannot  be  ruined. 

Nor,  I  trust,  will  such  a  people  —  still  proud  and  faith- 
ful in  its  less  favored  masses,  if  not  in  those  portions 
whose  names  dimly  shadow  forth  the  glory  they  have 
inherited  —  fail  to  create  a  literature  appropriate  to  a 
character  in  its  nature  so  poetical.  The  old  ballads  will 
not  indeed  return  ;  for  the  feelings  that  produced  them 
are  with  bygone  things.  The  old  drama  will  not  be  re- 
vived;— society,  even  in  Spain,  would  not  now  endure  its 
excesses.  The  old  chroniclers  themselves,  if  they  should 
come  back,  would  find  no  miracles  of  valor  or  supei*stition 
to  record,  and  no  credulity  fond  enough  to  believe  them. 
Their  poets  will  not  again  be  monks  and  soldiers,  as  they 
were  in  the  days  when  the  influences  of  the  old  religious 
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wars  and  hatreds  gave  both  their  brightest  and  darkest 
colors  to  the  elements  of  social  life ;  for  the  civOization 
that  struck  its  roots  into  that  soil  tias  died  out  for  want  of 
nourishment.  But  the  Spanish  people  —  that  old  Castil- 
ian  race,  that  came  from  the  mountains  and  filled 
ttie^paaiflh  the  wholc  land  with  their  spirit — have,  I  trust, 
*********  a  future  before  them  not  unworthy  of  their  an- 
cient fortunes  and  fame ;  a  future  full  of  materials  for  a 
generous  history,  and  a  poetry  still  more  generous ;  — 
happy  if  they  have  been  taught,  by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  that,  while  reverence  for  whatever  is  noble  and 
worthy  is  of  the  essence  of  poetical  inspiration,  and, 
while  religious  faith  and  feeling  constitute  its  true  .and 
sure  foundations,  there  is  yet  a  loyalty  to  mere  rank  and 
place,  which  degrades  alike  its  possessor  and  him  it 
would  honor,  and  a  blind  submission  to  priestly  author- 
ity, which  narrows  and  debases  the  nobler  faculties  of 
the  soul  more  than  any  other,  because  it  send^  its  poison 
deeper.  But  if  they  have  failed  to  learn  this  solemn  les- 
son; inscribed  everywhere,  as  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  on 
the  crumbling  walls  of  their  ancient  institutions,  then  is 
their  honorable  history,  both  in  civilization  and  letters, 
closed  forever. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  07  THB  SPANISH  LANQUAGB. 
(See  Vol.  I.  pp.  10  and  44.) 

The  country  wbich  now  passes  under  tlie  name  of  Spain  has 
been  subjected  to  a  greater  number  of  revolutions,  that  have  left 
permanent  traces  in  its  population,  language,  and  literature,  than 
any  other  of  the  principal  countries  of  modern  Europe.*  At  differ- 
ent periods,  within  the  reach  of  authentic  record,  it  has  been  in- 
Taded  and  occupied  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Romans,  the  Goths,  and 
the  Arabs ;  all  distinct  races  of  men  with  peculiar  characteristics, 
and  forming,  iif  their  various  combinations  with  each  other  or  with 
the  earlier  masters  of  the  soil,  still  new  races  hardly  less  separate 
and  remarkable  than  themselves.  From  the  intimate  union  of  them 
ail,  gradually  wrought  by  the  changes  and  convulsions  of  nearly 
three  thousand  years,  has  arisen  the  present  Spanish  people,  whose 
literature,  extending  back  about  seven  centuries,  has  been  exam- 
ined in  the  preceding  volumes.  • 

But  it  is  difficult  fully  to  examine  or  understand  the  literature  of 
any  country,  without  understanding  something,  at  least,  of  the  ori^- 
nal  elements  and  ^history  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  contained, 
and  on  which  no  small  portion  of  its  essential  character  must  de- 
pend ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
language  necessarily  implies  some  knowledge  of  the  nations  that,  by 
successive  contributions,  have  constituted  it  such  as  it  is  found  in  the 

1  SpaWt  Eapagne^  E^dHa,  HUpaniOy  2,  f.  68  *,  Mariana,  Hist.,  Lib.  I.  c  12 ;  and 

are  evidently  all  one  word.    Its  etymology  Mendoza,  Querra  de  Granada,  ed.  1776, 

cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  W.  Ton  Hum-  Lib.  lY.  p.  295.    I  have  a  tract  of  some 

boldt,  (Priifiing  der  Untersuchungen  Uber  learning,  (Declaracion  Ethimologica,  ec., 

die  Urbewohnw  Hispaniens,  4to,  1821,  p.  4to,  s.  a.,)  in  which  it  Ib  gravely  main- 

60,)  be  determined.    The  Spanish  writers  tained  that  Espaoa  is  derived  from  '£$  flr»v, 

are  Aill  (rf  the  most  absurd  conjectures  on  —"It  is   everything,"  —  because  every- 

the  subject.    See  Aldrete,  Or i  gen  de  la  thing  man's  heart  can  desire  is  to  be  found 

Lengua  CastcUana,  ed.  1674,  Lib.  ni.  c.  within  its  limits.    Cosaa  de  JBspana  / 
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fihal  forms  of  its  poetry  and  elegant  prose.  As  a  needful  appendix, 
therefore,  to  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  a  brief  account  will 
here  be  given  of  the  different  occupants  of  the  soil  of  the  country, 
who,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  have  contributed  to  form  the 
present  character  both  of  the  Spanish  people  and  of  their  language 
and  culture. 

The  oldest  of  these,  and  the  people  who,  since  we  can  go  back  no 
further,  must  be  by  us  regarded  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  tlie 
Spanish  Peninsula,  were  the  Iberians.  They  appear,  at  the  remot- 
est period  of  which  tradition  affords  us  any  notice,  to  have  been 
sprelld  oyer  the  whole  territory,  and  to  haye  given  t.^  it»  mountains, 
rivers,  and  cities  most  of  the  names  they  still  bear,  —  a  fierce  race, 
whose  power  has  never  been  entirely  broken  by  any  of  the  long 
line  of  invaders  who  at  different  times  have  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Even  at  this  momenta  a  body  of  their  descendants,  less 
affected  than  we  should  have  supposed  pos^ble  by  intercourse  with 
the  various  nations  that  have  successively  pressed  their  borders,  is 
believed,  with  a*  good  degree  of  probability,  to  be  recognized  under 
the  name  of  Biscayans,  inhabiting  the  mountains  in  the  northwest- 
em  portion  of  modem  Spain.  But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the 
Biscayans,  down  to  the  present  day,  have  been  a  singular  and  a 
separate  race.  They  have  a  peculiar  language,  peculiar  local 
institutions,  and  a  literature  which  is  carried  back  to  a  remoter 
antiquity  than  that  of  any  other  people  now  possessing  the  soil,  not 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  merely,  but  of  any  part  of  Southern 
Europe.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  people  who  seem  to  have  been  left  as 
a  solitary  race,  hardly  connected,  even  by  those  ties  of  language 
which  outlive  all  others,  with  any  race  of  men  now  in  existence  or 
on  record ;  some  of  their  present  customs  and  popular  fables  claim- 
ing tOg^ave  come  down  from  an  age  of  which  history  and  tradition 
give  only  doubtful  intimations.  The  most  probable  conjecture  yet 
proposed  to  explain,  what  there  is  peculiar  and  remarkable  about 
the  Biscayans  and  their  language,  is  that  which  supposes  them  to  be 
descended  from  those  ancient  and  mysterious  Iberians,  whose  lan- 
guage seems  to  have  been,  at  one  period,  spread  through  the  whole 
Peninsula,  and  to  have  left  traces  which  are  recognized  even  in  the 
present  Spanish.* 

*  On  the  sulijeet  of  the  Blsoayans  and  Aug  der  UDtenochungen  liber  die  Urbe- 

fhe  descent  of  their  language  from   the  wohner  Bispaniens  TermittelBt  der  Vaa- 

ancient  Iberian,  two  referenees  are   auf-  kiaohen  Spraohe,"  etc.,  von  W.  nm  Hum- 

flcient   for  the   present  purpose.    First,  boldt,  4to,  Berlin,  1821.    The  admirable 

**  Uber  die  Caatabriache  oder  Basklsche  learning,  philosophy,  and  acuteness  which 

Sprache,"  by   Wilhelm   von    Humboldt,  this  remarkable  man  brought  to  all  his 

published  as  an  Appendix  to  Adelung  and  philological   discussions  are  apparent  in 

Vater's  **  Mithridates,"   Theil  lY.,  1817,  these  treatises,  both  of  which  are  rendered 

8vo,  pp.  275-360.    And,  second,  **Pril-  singuhurly  satisfactory  by  the  cirCTimHtanoe, 


Aff.  *A.]  .    IBERIANS.  —  CELTS.  gJJ 

The  first  intruders  upon  tlie  Iberians  were  tbe  Celts,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Doctor  Percy's  theory,  constituted  the  foremost  wave  of  the 
successive  emigrations  th^t  broke  upon  Europe  from  the  overflowing 
multitudes  of  Asia.  At  what  precise  period  the  Celts  reached 
Spain,  or  any  other  of  the  Western  coantries  ihey  overran,  can  no 
longer  be  determined.  But  the  contest  between  the  invaders  of  the 
soil  and  its  possessors  was,  front  the  few  intimations  of  it  tiiat  have 
come  down  to  us,  long  and  bloody ;  and,  as  was  generally  the  case 
in  the  early  successful  invasions  of  countries  by  wandering  massee 
of  the  human  race,  portions  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  driven 
to  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountains,  and  the  remainder  became 
gradually  incorporated  with  the  eonqiierors.  The  new  people,  thus 
formed  of  two  races  that,  in  antiquity,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
warlike  and  powerful,  was  appropriately  called  the  Celtiberian,'  and 
constituted  the  body  of  the  population  which,  broken  into  various 
tribes,  but  with  similar  manners  and  institutions,  occupied  the 
Peninsula  when  it  first  became  known  to  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe.  The  language  of  the  Celts,  as  might  be  expected,  is  rep 
resented  in  the  present  Spanish,  as  it  is  in  the  French  and  even  in 
tlie  Italian,  though  but  slightly,  of  course,  in  either  of  them.* 

that,  being  tar  flome  time  Pnueian  Mia-  Alphabet  of  the  PrimitlTe  Laogaa^  of 
iflter  at  Madrid,  he  visited  Biscay  and  Spain,"  1829.  Bat  Humboldt  is  to  be 
studied  its  language  on  the  spot.  The  considered  the  safe  and  sufficient  authority 
oldest  fragment  of  Basque  poetry  whioh  he  on  the  whole  subjeet }  for  though  Astarioa*! 
found,  and  which  is  given  in  the  "  Mithri-  worfc  is  not  without  learning  and  acute- 
dates,'' (Theil  IV.  pp.  864 -866,)  is  held  by  ness,  yet,  as  both  he  and  his  follower, 
the  learned  of  Biscay  to  be  nearly  or  quite  Erro,  labor  chiefly  to  prove,  as  Larramendl 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  whose  had  done  long  before,  that  the  Basque  is 
Cantabiian  war  it  refers  *,  but  this  can  the  original  language  of  the  whole  human 
hardly  be  admitted,  though  it  is  no  doubt  race,  they  are  led  into  a  great  many  whim- 
older  than  anythltag  we  have  in  the  mod-  sical  absurdities,  and  must  be  considered, 
em  dialects  of  Spain.  It  is  an  important  on  the  whole,  anything  but  safe 'guides, 
document,  and  is  examined  with  his  accus-  See,  on  the  subject  of  the  Astnrian  dia- 
tomed  learning  and  acuteness  by  Fauriel,  lect,  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Julius  In  the 
"  Hist,  de  la  Gaule  Miridionale,"  1836, 8vo,  German  translation  of  this  wwk.  Band 
Tom.  II.  App.  ill.    I  do  not  speak  of  a  II.  p.  467. 

pleasant  treatise,  "  De  la  Antiguedad  y  s  The  remarkable  paasi^  in  Diodorus 

Universalidad  del  Bascuense  en  Espana,"  Siculus,  Bib.  Hist.,  Lib.  T.  e.  88,  is  wdl 

which  Larramendl  published  in  17^,  nor  known }   but  the  pkrcueology  shoidd  be 

of  the  Preface  and  Appendix  to  his  "  Arte  noted  for  our  purpose  when  he  speaks  of 

de  la  Lengua  Bascongada,**  1729 ;  nor  of  the  union  of  the  people  «s  Jvo7v   j^dv 

Astarloa's  ^*  Apol(^^"  1803  ;  nor  of  Brro*s  «a.x<>»v  ;(ix^<vt»v.    The  fortieth  eeokloB 

''  Lengua  Primitiva,''  1806,  and  his  **  Mun-  of  Humboldt's  •*  Priiftuig  "  should  also  be' 

do  Piimitivo,"  an  unfinished  work,  1816 ;  read }   and  the    beginning  «f  the  Third 

for  they  all  lack  judgment  and  precision.  Book  of  Strabo,  in   whioh  he  gives,  as 

If;  however,  any  person  is  anxious  to  as-  usual,  a  good  deal  that  is  carious  about 

certain  their  contents,  a  good  abstract  of  history  and  manners,  as  well  as  geography, 

the  last  two  books,  with  sufficient  reference  and  a  good  deal  that  is  hicredible,  such  «■ 

to  the  first,  was  published  in  Boston,  by  that  the  Turdetani  had  poetry  and  peetioal 

Mr.    George    William    Erving,   formerly  hiws  six  thousand  years  okL    Bd.  Casaub., 

American   MlnUter   at   Madrid,   with    a  1720,  p.  189.  C.  ~ 

prefiioe  and  notes,  under  the  title  of  **  The  *  In  speaking  of  the  two  earliest  Ian- 
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Thus  fsr,  all  access  to  Spain  had  been  hy  land;  for,  in  the  eariiert 
periods  of  the  worid's  history,  no  other  mode  of  emigration  or  inva- 
non  was  known.  But  t^e  Fhcenicians,  the^oldest  commercial  people 
of  classical  antiquity,  soon  afterwards  found  their  way  thither  over 
the  waters  ci  the  Mediterranean.  At  what  time  they  arnTed  in 
Spain,  or  where  they  made  their  first  establishment,  is  not  known. 
A  mystery  hangs  over  this  remarkable  people,  darker  than  belongs 
to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  connected,  no  doubt,  with  the 
wary  sfmt  in  which  they  pursued  their  commercial  adyentnres. 
Their  position  at  home  made  colonization  the  obvious  and  almost 
the  only  means  of  commercial  wealth  among  them,  and  Spain 
proved  the  most  tempting  of  the  countries  to  which  their  power 
could  reach.  Their  chief  Spanish  colonies  were  near  the  Pillan  o£ 
Hercules,  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  preisenl  Cadiz,  which  they 
probably  founded,  and  about  the  mouth  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir.  Their  great  object  was  the  mines  of  precious  metals 
with  which  andent  Spain  abounded.  For  Spain,  from  the  earliest 
notices  of  its  history  till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  the  £1 
Dorado  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  furnished  a  large  proportion 
of  the  materials  for  its  circulating  wealth.*  During  a  long  period, 
too,  these  mines  seem  to  have  been  known  only  to  the  Phcenicians, 
who  thus  reserved  to  themselves  the  secret  of  a  great  power  and 
influence  over  the  nations  near  them,  while,  a£  the  same  time,  — 
establishing  colonies,  as  was  their  custom,  to  secure  the  sources  of 
their  wealth,  —  they  carried  their  language  and  manners  through  a 

goages  of  the  Spaniah  Peninsola,  I  haTe  '*  Wandenuigen  dnrch  die  NorditeUlohen 
oenfined  mTaelf  to  the  knovn  bote  of  the  and  Centralen  Proyinsen  Spenien's,"  185:1, 
case,  without  entering  into  the  corioiu  Tom.  II.  pp.  106  -  236. 
specolationa  to  which  these  fSMJts  have  led  *  The  general  atatem^t  may,  perhaps, 
inqnisltiTe  and  phUooophical  minds.  Bat  be  talcen  from  Mariana,  (lib.  I.  e.  15,) 
thoie  who  are  interested  in  aoeh  inqalries  who  givea  the  story  aa  It  haa  come  down 
will  find  abundant  materials  for  their  study  through  tradition,  fable,  and  history,  with 
in  the  remarkable  **  Reaearchea  into  the  no  more  critical  acumen  than  is  common 
Physical  History  of  Mankind,  by  Dr.  J.  0.  with  tiie  Spanish  historians.  But  such 
Mebaid,**  6  vols.,  8to,  London,  1830  >  47  ;  separate  facta  aa  are  mentioned  by  Liry 
and  in  the  acute  "Report**  of  the  Ghevar  (Lib.  XXXIT.  c  10,  48,  Lib.  XL.  c  43, 
ller  Bunaen  to  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  ot  with  the  notea  in  Drakenborch)  bring  with 
the  British  Aaaociation,  London,  1848,  pp.  them  a  mcwe  distinct  Impression  of  the 
264- 2M.  If  we  follow  their  theories,  the  immense  wealth  obtained  anciently  firom 
Basque  may  be  regarded  as  the  language  Spain  than  any  general  statements  what- 
of  a  race  that  came  originally  from  the  ever }  even  more  than  those  of  Strabo, 
northern  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  Diodorus,  etc.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
to  which  Prichard  gives  the  name  of  IJgro-  Heer6n,  and  by  others  before  and  since, 
Tartarian,  while  the  Celtic  language  is  (Ideen,  1824,  Band  I.  Tbeil  ii.  p.  08,)  that 
that  of  the  oldest  of  the  great  emigrations  the  '  Tarshish  of  the  Prophets  Keekiel 
from  the  more  southern  portions  of  Asia,  (xzvii.  12)  and  Isaiah  (Ix.  8,  9)  was  in 
which  Bunaen  calls  the  Japhetic.  A  very  Spain,  and  was.  In  fact,  the  ancient  Tar- 
good  ethnogn^phical  aocount  of  the  Bis-  tessus ;  but  this  is  denied,  (Hemoriaa  da 
cayans,  etc — apt  for  this  particular  dis-  la  Academla  de  la  Historia,  Tom.  III.  p. 
cosaioa — may  be  found  in  M.  Willkomm,  320,)  and,  no  doubt,  if  the  Tarshiah  of  tbo 
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considerable  part  of  the  South  of  Spain,  and  eyen  fiir  round  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic* 

But  the  Phoenicians  had  still  earlier  founded  a-colony  on  the 
'nordiem  coast  of  Afinca^  which,  under  the  name  of  Carthage,  was 
destined  to  grow  more  powerful  than  the  country  that  sent  it  forth. 
Its  means  were  the  same ;  for  the  Carthaginians  became  eminently 
a  commercial  people,  and  depended  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
resources  of  their  colonies.  They  trod  closely  and  almost  constantly 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  mother  country,  and  oflen  supplanted  her 
power.  It  was,  in  faet,  through  the  Phoenician  colonies  that  the 
Carthaginians  entered  Spain,  whose  tempting  territory  was  divided 
ftom  them  only  by  the  Mediterranean.  But  for  a  long  period, 
though  they  maintained  a  lai^e  military  force  in  Cadiz,  and 
stretched  their  possessions  boldly  and  successfully  along  the  Spao^ 
ish  shores,  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior,  or  to  do  more  than  occupy  enough  of  the  country  to  ovei^ 
awe  its  population  and  control  its  trade.  When,  however,  the  First 
Punic  War  had  rendered  Spain  of  more  consequence  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians than  it  had  ever  been  before,  they  undertook  its  entire  con- 
quest and  occupation.  Under  HamSbar,  the  &ther  of  Hannibal, 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  they  spread  themselves  at  once  over  nearly  the  whole  country, 
as  far  as  the  Iberus,  and,  building  Carthagena  and  some  other  strong 
places,  seemed  to  have  taken  final  possession  of  the  Peninsula,  on 
which  the  Romans  had  not  yet  set  foot 

The  Romans,  however,  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantage 
their  dangerous  rivals  had  gained.  By  the  first  treaty  of  peace 
made  between  these  great  powers,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians should  advance  no  farther,  —  should  neither  molest  Sa- 
guntum  nor  cross  the  Iberus.  Hannibal  violated  these  conditions, 
and  the  Second  Punic  War  broke  out,  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  before  the  Christian  era.^  The  Scipios  entered  Spain  in  con- 
sequence of  it ;  and  at  its  conclusion,  in  the  year  B.  C.  201,  the 
Carthaginians  had  no  longer  any  possessions  in  Europe,  although, 
as  descendants  of  the  Phoenicians,  they  left  in  the  population  and 
language  of  Spain  traces  which  have  never  been  wholly  oblit- 
erated.* 

Prophets  w«re  in  Spain,  there  mnst  have  These  are  the  bitter  words  Livy  gives  to 

been  another  Tarshish  in  Cilicia,  that  is  Hannibal,  when  he  represents  that  general 

mentioned  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  as  exciting  the  indignation  of  his  troops 

•  See  Heeren*s  Ideen,  Band  I.  Thell  ii.  against  the  Romans  for  having  imposed 

pp.   24-71,  ith  edit,    1824,  where  the  such  conditions  in  the  peace  he  had  Just 

whole  sntjeet  |s  discussed.  broken.    Hist,  Lib.  XXI.  c  44. 

7  **  Ne  transieris  Ibenun  *,  ne  quid  rei  ^  A  sufficient  aooQunt  of  the   Cartha- 

tiU  sit  com  Saguntinis.    Ad  Iberum  est  gianians  in  Spain  may  be  found  In  Hee- 

Saguntom :  nusquam  te  vestigio  moveris."  ren*8  Ideen,  Band  II.  TheU  i.  pp.  86-00, 
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But,*  ihongli,  by  the  Seomid  Piinio  War,  ihe  Cartliagiiiiaiui  were 
thus  driven  from  the  Spanish  Feninfiula,  the  Bomans  were  far  from 
having  obtained  unmoletted  or  iecoie  ponefltton  of  it.  The  Qarthar 
giniani  themteWeB,  even  when  engaged  in  a  commevoe  whose  f^nrit 
was,  on  the  whole,  peaoefnl^  had  never  oeaeed  to  be  in  contest  with 
the  warlike  Celtiberian  tribes  of  the  interior ;  and  the  Booaans  wene 
obliged  to  accept  the  inheritanee  of  a  wartee  to  which,  in  their 
character  of  intmdeis,  ik»f  naturally  tBoeeeded.  The  Boman 
Senate,  indeed,  aoeonKng  to  their  nsaal  polieyt  chose  to  r^aid 
Spain,  from  the  end  of  Ite  Second  Pnnk  War^  both  as  conquered 
and  as  a  province ;  and,  in  truth,  they  had  really  obtained  perma- 
nent and  quiet  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  it.  But, 
from  the  time  when  the  Boman  armies  first  entered  the  Peninsula* 
until  diey  became  masters-of  the  whole  of  it,  —  except  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Northwest,  whieh  never  yielded  to  their  power,  —  two 
complete  centuries  elapsed,  filled  with  Uoodshed  and  crime.  Ko 
province  cost  the  Boman  people  a  price  so  great  The  struggle  for 
Numantia,  wUch  lasted  fourteen,  years,  the  wan  against  Yiriates, 
and  the  war  of  Sertorins,  —  to  say  nothing  of  that  between  Foqi- 

and  178 -IMu  Bat  MuUoft «ontaiM  Um  "I  do  not  d«ny,  nor  ouk  it  be  doubted, 
more  national  ideas  and  traditions  (Lib.  L  that  in  the  Spanish  langoage  are  found 
c.  19,  etc.),  and  Depping  is  more  ample  many  words  purely  Greek,  and  occasional 
(Hist.  <MD«nde  de  i*Etpagne^  1811,  Tom:  phnnes  and  tarns  of  expieisioii  tkat  am 
I.  pp.  «4 -96).  in  Attks  taste  j  bat  thto  is  because  they 
•  or  the  Gr  eks  in  Spain,  it  has  not  had  first  been  adopted  by  the  Latin  Ian- 
been  thought  necessary  here  to  speak.'  guage,  which  Is  the  mother  of  ours.** 
Their  few  establishmeBts  were  on  the  Mem.  de  la  Heal  Aead.,  Tgtai.  lY.,  %is«yo, 
Motheni  oioatt,  and  rather  oa  the  eastern  aio.,  p.  47.  Tlicre  is  a  oorious  iascripdoa 
part  of  it  i  but  th«y  were  of  little  oonse-  in  Nunes  de  Liao,  (Origem  da  LIngoa  Par- 
quence,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  produced  tugesa,  Lisboa,  1784,  p.  82,)  Atom  a  temple 
any  lasting  eflteet  on  ttie  eharaoter  or  Ian-  erected  by  Greeks  at  Ampurlas  to  Biana 
goageof  ttooeontir.  They  were,  in  ftMt,  ofBplMMs,  whieh  statei,  that ''mo  reliela 
rather  a  result  of  the  influenoe  of  the  rich  Qraeoorum  lingua,  neo  idiomate  patrj» 
and  cultivated  Greek  colony  in  the  South  Iberas  recepto,  hi  mores,  In  linguam,  in 
of  France,  whoM  capital  seat  was  Mar-  jura,  in  dIUonem  oessere  Jtomondtm,  M. 
aeUles,  or  of  the  spirit  whieh  in  Bhedet  Oathegoet  L.  Apronio  ComJ*  Ho  doabt, 
and  elsewhere  sent  out  adventurers  to  the  these  Greeks  oame  flnom  Marseilles,  or 
far  west.  (See  Benedictine,  Hist  Litt  de  were  connected  with  it  j  and  no  doubt 
la  France,  1738,  4to,  TOm.  I.  pp.  ^,  etc.)  they  spoke  Latin.  But  the  ancient  Iberian 
For  those  who  are  enrteosalMat  the  Greeks  hwgnfigft  srwrnn  tf  bit  WMwcF^ioffl  n  f  Tri^ 


in  Spain,  more  than  they  wUl  probably  ing,  also,  among  them.  Ampnrias,  how- 
desire  win  be  fSrand  in  the  elaborate  and  ever,  was  generally  in  Spain  held  to  be  of 
clumsy  work  of  Masdeu,  Hist  Crit  de  Greek  origin,  as  we  may  see  la  dUferent 
Bspana,  Tom.  I.  p.  211,  Tom.  m.  pp.  ways,  and  among  the  rest  in  the  following 
7«,  etc  Aldrete  (Origen  de  la  Lengua  Unes  of  Bspinosa,  who,  when  Afaunbron 
Bspaoola,  1674,  f.  66)  has  colleoled  about  comes  there  with  the  Infanta  Fenisa, 
nlne^  Spanish  words  to  which  he  at-  gays :  — > 
tributes  a  Greek  origin  ;  but  nearly  all  of 
them  may  be  easily  traced  ttirough  the  JunUn  ft  la  clodad,  que  fWC  ibndada 

I^tin,  or  etae  they  belong  to  the  Northern         ^  ^n2lKte  df  0rSSS.'S:  im. 
Invaders  or  to   Italy.     Marina,   a   good  omn^ 

authority  on  thip  particular  point,  says : 
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pey  and  Csesar,  —  all  show  the  formidable  character  of  the  pro- 
tracted contest  by  which  alone  the  Roman  power  could  be  confirmed 
in  the  Peninsula ;  so  that,  though  Spain  was  the  first  portion  of  &e 
continent  out  of  Italy  which  the  Romans  began  to  occupy  as  a  prov- 
ince, it  was  the  very  last  of  which  their  poMession  was  peaceful 
and  unquestioned.* 

From  the  outset)  bowB^ser,  there  was  a  tendency  to  a  unioo  be* 
tween  the  two  races,  whereyer  the  conquerors  were  able  to  establish 
quietness  and  order ;  for  the  vast  advantages  of  Roman  civilisation 
could  be  obtuned  only  bf  the  adoptioa  of  Rmaan  maimers  and 
the  Latin  language.  This  union,  from  the  great  importance  of  the 
province,  the  Romans  desiredno  less  than  the  natives.  Forty-seven 
years  only  after  they  entered  Spain,  a  coloBy,  eonsistkig  of  a  large 
body  of  the  descendants  from  the  mingled  Mood  of  Romans  and 
natives,  was,  therefore,  estaUished  by  a  fomal  decree  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  privileges  beyond  the  usual  policy  oi  their  gavemment.^^ 
A  Httle  later,  colonies  of  all  kinds  were  greatly  multiplied ;  and  it 
h  impoanble  to  read  Csssar  and  Livy  without  feeling  that  the  RooiaB 
policy  was  more  generous  to  Spain,  than  it  was  to  any  other  of  the 
countries  that  successively  came  within  its  control.  Tarragona, 
where  the  Scipios  first  landed,  Carthagena,  founded  by  Asdrabal, 
and  C<$rdova,  always  so  important,  early  took  Ae  forms  and  charao^ 
ter  of  the  larger  municipalitieft  in  IteXy ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
Cadiz,  fi)r  numbers,  wealth,  and  activity,  was  second  only  to  Rome 
itself.^  Loiig}  therefore,  before  Agrippa  had  broken  the  power  of 
the  mountaineers  at  the  North,  the  whole  South,  with  its  rich  and 
luxuriant  valleys,  had  become  like  another  Italy ;  a  fact,  of  which 
the  descriptions  in  the  third  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  can 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt.  To  this,  however,  we  should  add  the 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  Emperor  YespaJsiaa,  soon  after 
the  pacification  of  the  North,  found  it  for  his  interest  to  extend  to 

»>  Ltvlos,  Hiat.  Bon.,  Lib.  XZYIIL  a.  •ighth  chapC^  of  the  First  Book  of  Mao- 

12.    Tbe  W9rd9  are  reoMrkaUe.    ^*  Itaqoe  cabeet. 

ergo  prima  Bomanis  initia  provincIanuD,  ^^  LiTlos,  Hist.  Bom.,  Lib.  XLIII.  c.  8. 

qiuB   quidem   oontinentis  slnt,   postrema  P  Strabo,  Lib.  III.,  espeelallj  pp.  168, 

omnium,   nostra    demmn    mtate,    duetn  Idft,  ed.  Oaaanboo,  fid.,  16ao  *,  and  Plin., 

anspicioque  Augusti  Cffisaris,  perdomita  Hist  Nat.,  Lib.  III.  §§  2-4,  but  partica- 

est."  larly  Vol.  I.,  ed.  'Vransii,  1778,  p.  647. 

When  the  learned  Ftores,  aottior  $t  ttie  A  striking  proof  of  the  ImpcMTtanoe  of  Spain, 

"EspanaSagrada,**  published,  in  1774,  a  In  antiqui^  gemralty,  may  be  fimnd  in 

map  to  illnstrate  all  the  battles  OieBomans  the   fttct  inoidentaUy  stated  bj  W.  von 

had  fought  in  Spain,  he  pat  oa  the  title-  Humboldt,  (Prttfting,  etc.,  §  2,  p.  8,)  that 

page  of  the  curious  traet  to  which  It  iras  "ancient  writers    ha;ve   left  ns   a  great 

attached,  that  he  published  it  to  show,  munber    of  Spanish    names  of    places  *, 

*Mo  que  dice  la  Sagrada  Eacritura,  que  los  ->  in  iHrop<Nrtion,  a  greater  number  than 

Bomanos  conqnistaron  a  Espaoa  eon  eon-  ef  any  other  eonntry  eiaoetit  Qreeoe  and 

9^0  y  paeieneia  ;  **  —  referring  to  the  Italy." 
■trikiug  passage  in  the  beghining  of  the 
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Ithe  wliole  of  Spain  the  privileges  of  the  municipalitieB  in  La* 
tiiim.» 

Spaniards,  too,  earlier  than  any  other  strangers,  obtained  those 
distinctions  of  which  the  Romans  themselves  were  so  ambitious,  and 
which  thej  so  reluctantly  granted  to  any  but  native  citiaens.  The 
first  foreigner  that  ever  rose  to  the  consulship  was  Balbus,  from  Cadiz, 
and*  he,  too,  was  the  first  fiireigner  that  ever  gained  the  honors  of  a 
public  triumph.  The  first  foreigner  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of 
the  worid  was  Tn^an,  a  native  of  Italica,  near  Seville ;  ^  and  in- 
deed, if  we  examine  the  history  of  Rome  finom  the  time  of  Hanni- 
bal to  the  fidl  of  the  Western  Empire,  we  shall  probably  find  that 
no  part  ci  the  worid,  beyend  the  limits  of  Italy,  contributed  so  much 
to  tiie  resources,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  capital,  as  Spain,  and 
that  no  pfovince  received,  in  return,  so  laige  a  share  of  the  h(»ior8 
and  dignities  of  the  Roman  government. 

On  all  aooounts,  therefore,  the  connection  between  Rome  and 
Spain  was  intimate,  and  the  civiliaation  and  refinement  of  the  .prov- 
ince took  their  character  nearly  from  those  of  the  capital  Sertorius 
fiMmd  it  a  wise  policy  to  cause  the  children  c^  the  principal  native 
flunilies  to  be  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to  become  accomplished 
in  the  literature  and  elegant  knowledge  to  be  fi>und  in  those  admira- 
ble languages;"  and  when,  ten  years  later,  Metellus, in  his  turn, 
had  crushed  the  power  of  Sertorius^  and  came  home  triumphant  to 
Rome,  he  brought  with  him  a  number  of  native  Ckirdovan  poets, 
against  whose  Latinity  the  fiistidious  ear  of  Cicero  was  able  to  ol^t 

only  that  their  accent  had  pingue  qaiddam atque  pereffrinumt 

«-  someUiing  thick,  or  rude,  and  foreign.^ 

From  this  period  Latin  writers  began  to  be  constantly  produced 
in  Spain.^'  Fortius  Latro,  a  native  of  Cdrdova,  but  a  public  advo- 
cate of  the  highest  reputation  at  Rome,  opened  in  the  metropolis  the 
earliest  of  diose  schools  for  Roman  rhetoric  that  afterwards  became 
so  numerous  and  so  famous,  and,  among  other  distinguished  men, 
numbered  as  his  disciples  Octavius  Csasar,  Msscenas,  Marcus  Agrip- 
pa,  and  Ovid.  The  two  Senecas  were  Spaniards,  and  so  was 
Lucan ;  names  celebrated  enough,  certainly,  to  have  conferred  last- 
ing glory  on  any  city  within  the  linnts  of  the  Empire.    Martial  came 

• 

u  FUa.,   Hiafc.  Nat,  Lib.  Vn.   0.44,  »  ^  ArehiA,  $  10.    It  ahould  be  noted 

where  the   distinotioa    is  spoken   of  as  especiaUjr,  that  Cicero  nwkes  them  no/ttiet 

something  surprising,  sinoe  Plinj  adds,  of  Cdrdoya,—CordubB  naf is  poetis." 

that  it  was  **  an  honor  which  our  anoes-  n  Some  excellent  and  closely  oondensed 

tors  refosed  ev«n  to  those  of  Latiom."  remarks  on  this  sutaiject  may  be  fi»and  in 

M  FUn.,  Hist  Rat,  Ub.  V.  c  6,  with  the   Introduction   to    AmMte    Thierry's 

the  note  of  Hardonin,  and  with  Antonio,  **  Histoire  de  la  Qaole  sons  rAdotinistra- 

BiUiotheoa    Bispana  Tetos,   foL,   1787,  tion  Bomaine,**  8vo,   1840,  Tom.  L  pp. 

Lib.  L  0.  ii.  211-  218  ;  a  work  which  leaves  UtUe  to  be 

u  Platarchtts  in  Sertoriam,  o.  14.  desired,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
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• 

from  KlbfliB,  and,  in  his  old  age,  retired  there  again  to  die  in  peace, 
amidst  the  scenes  which,  during  his  whole  life,  seem  to  have  been 
dear  to  him.  Columella,  too,  the  best  of  the  Roman' writers  on 
agriculture,  was  a  Spaniard ;  and  so,  it  is  possible,  were  Quinctilian 
and  Silius  Italicus.  Many  others  might  be  added,  whose  rights  and 
reputation  as  orators,  poets,  and  historians  were  fully  acknowledged 
in  the  capital  of  the  world,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Republic, 
or  the  best  days  of  the  Empire ;  but  their  worksj  though  famous  in 
their  own  time,  have  perished  in  the  general  wreck  oi  the  larger 
part  of  ancient  literature.  The  great  lights,  however,  of  Roman 
letters  in  Spain  are  familiar  to  all,  and  are  at  once  recognized  as 
constituting  an  important  portion  of  the  body  of  the  Latin  classics, 
and  an  essential  part  ai  die  glory  of  Roman  civilization.^* 

After  this  period,  no  considerable  change,  that  needs  to  be  noticed, 
took  place  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  power.^  IJi^oubtedly,  at  the  Northwest,  and  especially 
among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  what  is  now  called  Biscay,  the 
language  and  institutions  of  Rome  were  never  established  ;*"  but,  in 
all  the  remainder  of  the  country,  whatever  there  was  of  public  pol* 
icy  or  intellectual  refinement  rested  on  the  basis  of  liie  Roman 
character- and  of  Roman  civilization.  But  the  Roman  character 
and  civilization  decayed  tiiere,  as  they  did  everywhere,  and  though, 
during  the  last  four  centuries  in  which  the  Imperial  authority  was 
acknowledged  in  Spain,  the  country  enjoyed  more  of  tranquillity 
than  was  enjoyed  in  any  other  province  within  the  limits  of  the 
£mpire,  still,  like  the  others,  it  was  much  disturbed  during  the 
whole  of  this  fatal  period,  and  was  gradually  yielding  to  the  common 
destiny. 

u  or  Roman  writers  in  Bpatn,  the  ao-  Uh  literature  at  that  time  (circa  A.  D.  900) 

eoonte   are   abundant.    The    first  boolc,  except  the  Latin ;  for  when  the  "  Oreci 

however,  of  Antonio's  "  Bibliotheca  Vetus '*  plosculi"  at  table  reproached  Antoninus 

Is  sufficient    But,  after  all  that  has  been  with  the  poverty  of  Latin  literature,  they 

written,  it  has  always  seemed  sine^olar  to  reproached  him  as  one  who  was  a  party 

me  that  Horace  should  have  used  exactly  concerned,  and  he  defended  himself  Just  as 

tile  word  peritut,  when  intending  speoifl-  a  Boman  would  have  done,  by  quotations 

cally  to  characterise  the  Spaniards  of  his  flrom  the  Latin  poets.    His  patriotism  was 

time,  (II.  Od.  XX.  10,)  unless  peritui  is  evidently  Boman,  and  the  patria  lingtia 

used  with  reference  to  its  relations  with  which  he  vindicated  was  the  Latin. 

experioTy  rather  than  in  its  usual  sense  of  ^  In  the  beautifiil  fragment  of  a  His- 

leamed.    Sir  James  Mackintosh,  speaking  tory  of  England  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  he 

of  the  Latin  writers  produced  by  Spain,  says,  ut  tuproy  with  that  sphrit  of  acute 

says  they  were  "  the  most  ftunous  of  their  and  philosophical  generalisation  Ibr  which 

age.''    Hist  Eng.,  Vol.  L  p.  21,  London,  he  was  so  remarkable :    **  The  ordinary 

1830.  policy  of  Bome  was  to  confine  the  bar- 

1*  1%e  story   told    by  'Anlus   OelUus,  barians  within  their  mountains."     The 

(NN.  AA.,  Lib.  XIZ.  c.  9,)  about  Anto-  striking  poem  in  Basque,  given  by  W.  von 

ninus  Julianus,  a  Spaniard,  who  exerdaed  Humboldt,  (Mithridates,  Band  IT.  p.  864,) 

the  profession  of  a  rhetorician  at  Borne,  shows  the   same  ftict  in  relatloii  to  Bia 

shows  pleasantly  that  there  was  no  Span-  cay. 
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It  was  during  thn  tronbled  interval  tbat  another  great  oanae  of 
change  was  introduced  into  Spain,  and  b^an  to  produce  its  wide 
effects  on.  whatever  of  intellectual  culture  eziated  in  the  country, 
lliis  great  cause  was  Christianity.  The  precise  point  of  time,  or 
the  precise  mode,  of  its  first  appearance  in  Spain  cannot  now  be 
determined.  But  it  was  certamly  taught  there  in  the  seocmd  cen- 
tury, and  seems  to  have  come  in,  through  the  southern  coast,  from 
Africa.*  At  first,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  persecuted,  and  therefore 
professed  in  secret;  but  as  eariy  as  the  year  800  churches  had 
been  publicly  establidied,  and  from  the  time  of  Constantine  and 
Osius  of  Cdidova,  it  was  the  acknowledged  and  jHVTalent  religion 
of  large  parts  of  the  country.  What  is  of  consequence  to  us  is, 
that  the  language  of  Christianity  in  Spain  was  the  Latin.  Its  in- 
structions were  obviously  given  in  Latin,  and  its  early  literature,  so 
far  as  it  appeared  in  Spain,  is  found  wholly  in  that  language.**  This 
is  very  imp<Nrtant,  not  only  because  it  proves  the  great  diffusion  of 
the  Latin  language  there  from  the  thhtl  century  to  the  eighth,  but 
because  it  shows  that  no  otiier  language  was  left  strong  enough  to 
contend  with  it,  at  least  through  the  middle  and  southern  portions 
of  the  country. 

The  Christian  clergy,  however,  it  must  be  recollected,-  did  little 
or  nothing  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Latin  language  in  Spain,  or 
to  maintain  whatever  of  an  intellectual  tone  they  found  in  the  insti- 
tutions established  by  the  Romans."    How  early  these  institutions, 

fl  Dipping,  Tom.  IE.  pp.  118,  etc.    Bat  part  of  ftU  tbat  tbe  elergy  did  in  tte  eovly 

thoae  who  wUh  to  see  how  absurdly  even  agos  of  tbe  Ohurch.    TortheOhrtefciancler- 

grave  historians  can  write  on  the  gravest  gy  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  addressed  them- 

sttbjects  may  find  all  sorts  of  inconsisten-  selves,  for  a  long  period,  to  the  lower  and 

cles,  on  the  early  history  of  Chiistianity  in  more  ignorant  classes  of  society,  because 

Spain,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Mariana,  as  the  refined  and  the  powerful  refhaed  to 

well  as  in  most  of  the  other  national  writers  listen  to  them.    But  the  Latin  H>olcen  by 

who  have  occJksion  to  ionch  upon  it.  thoae  classes  in  Spain,  whether  it  were 

n  On  the  subtJeot  of  early  Christianity  what  was  called  the  **  lingua  rustica "  or 

in  Spain,  the  third  chapter  of  the  fourth  not,  was  undoubtedly  differeDt  from  the 

book  of  Depping  contains  enough  for  all  purer  Latin  spoken  by  tbe  more  cultivated 

but  those  who  wi^  to  make  the  subject  a  and  flavored  dasses,  Just  as  it  was  in  Italy, 

separate  and  especial  Bttkdy.    Such  persons  and  even  much  more  than  it  was  there, 

will  naturaUy  look  to  Floras  and  Risco,  In  addressing  the  common  people,  their 

"■  Espana  Sagrada,*'  and  thehr  authorlttes,  Christian  teachers  in  Spabi,  therefore,  very 

which,  however,  must  be  consulted  with  early  found   it  expedient,  and  probably 

caution,  as  they  are  full  of  the  inconsist-  necessary,  to  use  tbe  <legfrai{e<2  Latin,  which 

encies  alluded  to  in  the  last  note.  the  common  people  spoke.    At  last,  as  we 

»  One  reason  why  the  clergy  did  Uttle  learn,  no  other  was  intelligible  to  them ; 

to  preserve  the  purity  ot  the  Latin,  and  for  the  grammatioal  Latin,  even  of  the 

much  to  corrupt  it,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  office  of  the  Mass,  ceased  to  be  so.    In  this 

was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  hold  their  way,  Christianity  must  have  oontributed 

intwcourse  with  the  commtm  people  in  the  directly  and  materially  to  the  degradation 

def^adtd   Latin.     And   this   intercourse,  of  the  Latin,  and  to  the  formation  of  the 

which  coosistad   chiefly   of    instruotions  new  dialects.  Just  as  it  oontributed  to  form 

given  to  the  common  people,  was  a  large  the  modern    character,  as  distinguished 
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and  e^cially  the  ancient  schools,  decayed  there,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  it  was  earlier  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries  even  the  ecclesiastics  were  sunlp 
into  the  grossest  ignorance,  so  that,  when  Gregory  the  Great,  whp 
was  Pope  from  590  to  604,  warned  Licinian,  Bishop  of  Carthagena, 
not  to  give  consecration  to  persons  without  education,  Licinian  re- 
plied, that,  unless  it  were  permitted  to  consecrate  those  who  knew 
only  that  Christ  had  been  crucified,  none  could  be  found  to  fill  the 
priestly  office.^  In  fact,  Isidore  of  Seville,  the  famous  Archbishop 
and  saint,  who  died  in  636,  is  the  last  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastice 
that  attempted  to  write  Latin  with  purity ;  and  even  he  thought  so 
ill  of  classical  antiquity,  that  he  prohibited  the  monks  under  his 
control  fix>m  reading  books  written  by  heathen  of  the  olden  time ;  ^ 
thus  taking  away  the  only,  or  at  least  the  best,  means  of  preserving 
from  its  threatened  corruption  the  language  they  wrote  and  spoke.^ 
Of  course  this  corruption  advanced,  in  times  of  confusion  and  na- 
tional trouble,  at  a  rapid  pace,  until  the  spoken  language  of  the 
country  became,  to  those  out  of  it,  au  almost  unintelligible  jargon ; 
and  the  offices  of  the  Church,  as  they  were  read  at  mass  and  on 
feast  days,  could  no  longer  be  unde^tood  by  the  body  of  the  wor- 

tnm  tfie  aoelent.    Indeed,  withont  enter-  in  Isidore  of  Se^lUe  that  are  not  of  classi- 

ing  into  the  maeh  rexed  questionfl  con-  cal  aoAihoritj,  some  of  wltich  he  marks  as 

oeming  the  lingua  nutiea  or  quotidioTia,  sach,  and  otiiers  not  *,  but,  on  the  whole, 

its   origin,  character,   and   prevalence,  I  his  Latinity  is  respectable.    Among  the 

cannot  help  saying,  that  I  am  persuaded  corrupt  words  he  uses  are  a  few  that  are 

the  modem  languages  and  their  dialects  in  carious,  because  they  have  descended  into 

the  South  of  Europe  were,  so  far  as  the  the  modern  Castilian  *,  such  as  "  aatrottu, 

Latin  was  concerned,  formed  out  of  the  ab  astro  dictus,  quasi  malo  sidere  natus,** 

popular  and  vulgar  Latin  found  in  the  (Etymol.,  1483,    fol.    60.    a,)   which   ap- 

mouths  of  the  common  people  \  and  that  pears  in  the  present  Mtroaoy  the  familiar 

Christianity,  more  than  any  other  single  term  permittsd  by  the  Spanish  Academy 

cause,  was  the  medium  and   means   by  for  unhappy^  disastrous  ;  —  cortina^   of 

which  this  change  from  one  to  the  other  which  Isidore  says,  "  Cortinee  sunt  aulaea, 

was  brought  about.    For  the  lingua  rus-  id  est,  vela  de  pelltbus,  qualia  in  Exodo 

tica^  see  Bforhof,  De  Patavinitate  LivianSl,  leguntur,"  (Etym.,  f.  97.  b,)  which  appears 

capp.  vl.,  vii.,  and  ix.  •,  and  Du  Cange,  in  the  modern  Spanish  cortina,  for  cur- 

Dc  Causis  Corruptee  Latinitatis,  §§  13-25,  tain  *,  —  "  camisias  vocamus,  quod  in  his 

prefixed  to  his  Glossariom.  dormimus  in  camis^'"  (Etym.,  f.  96.  b,; 

M  The  passage  from  Licinian  is  given  in  which  last  word,  camay  is  explained  after- 

a  note   to   Eichhorn's   "AUgemeine   Qe-  wards  to  be  "  lectus  brevis  et  circa  terram," 

Bchichte  der  Cultur,"  1799,  8vo,  Band  II.  (Etym.,  f.  101.  a,)  and  both  of  which  are 

p.  467.    See,  also,  Castro,  Biblioteca  Ss-  now  Spanish,  camiaa  being   the  proper 

paBola,  1786,  folio,  Tom.  II.  p.  276.  word  for    shirt,   and   coma  for  bed  j  — 

8&  Isidore,  as  cited  at  length  in  Eich-  ^''tnantum  Hispani  vocant   quod  manus 

horn's  "  Cultur,"  Band  II.  p.  470,  note  (I),  tegat  tantum,  eat  enim  brevis  amictus," 

K  For  IsidoruB  Hispalensis,   see  Anto-  (Etym.,  f.  97.  a,)  which  is  the  Spanish 

nio,  Bib.  Vet.,  Lib.  V.  capp.  iii.,  iv.  •,  and  manfo;  — and  so  on  with  a  few  others. 

Castro,  Bib.  Esp.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  293-344.  They  are,  however,  only  curious  as  cor- 

I  Judge  Isidore's  Latinity  chiefly  from  his  rupted  Latin  words,  which  happened  to 

**  Etymologiarum    libri  XX.,"   and    his  continue  in   use  till  the  modem  SpanUdi 

«^  De  Summo  Bono,  Libri  IH.,"  fol.,  1483,  arose,  several  centaried  later, 
lit.  Goth.    No  doubt,  there  are  many  words 

VOL.   III.  17  Y 
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ghippen.  Thu  was  the  resalt,  partly  of  die  decay  of  all  tilie 
Boman  institutions,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  principles  on  which 
'those  institutions  had  rested,  and  pardy  of  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Northern  barbarians,  whose  urfnption, 
with  the  violences  that  followed  it,  left  for  a  Icmg  time  neither  the 
quietness  nor  the  sense  of  security  necessary  even  to  the  humblest 
intellectual  culture." 

This  great  irruption  of  the  Northern  barbarians  effected  another 
and  most  important  revolution  in  the  language  of  the  Peninsula.  It 
in  fact  gave  to  it  a  new  character.  For  the  race  of  men  by  whom 
it  was  made  was  entirely  different,  both  in  its  origin,  its  language, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  national  character,  from 
the  four  races  that  had  previously  occupied  the  country.  The^ew 
invaders  belonged  to  those  vast  muhatndes  beyond  the  Rhine,  who 
had  been  much  known  to  the  Romans,  from  the  time  of  Julius 
Csssar,  and  who,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  had  been,  for 
above  a  century,  leaning  with  a  portentous  weight  upon  the  Ruling 
barriers,  which,  on  the  banks  of  that  noble  river,  had  long  marked 
the  limits  of  Roman  power.  Ui^ed  forward,  not  only  by  the  nat- 
ural disposition  of  N^hem  nations  to  come  into  a  milder  climate, 
and  of  barbarous  n^itions  to  obtain  the  qpoils  of  civilization,  but  by 
uneasy  movements  among  the  Tartars  cf  Upper  Asia,  which  were 
'Communicated  through  the  Sdavonic  tribes  to  those  of  Grermany, 
their  accumulated  masses  burst,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
with  an  irresistible  impulse,  on  the  wide  and  iU-defended  borders 
'of  tiie  Empire.  Without  noticing  the  tumultuous  attempts  that 
preceded  this  final  and  fatal  invasion,  and  were  either  defeated  or 
'turned  aside,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  first  hordes  of  the  irrup- 
tion which  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  empire  of  the  waM  began 
to  pass  the  Rhine  at  the  end  of  the  year  406,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  407.  These  hordes,  however,  were  pressed  forward,  it  may  be 
said  almost  without  a  figure,  by  the  merely  physical  weight  of  the 
large  bodies  that  followed  them.  Tribe  succeeded  tribe,  with  all  the 
fiicility  and  baste  of  a  nomadic  life,  which  knows  neither  4ocal  at- 
tachments nor  local  interests,  and  with  all  the  eagerness  and  vio- 
lence of  barbarians  seeking  the  grosser  luxuries  of  civilization ;  so 
-that  when,  at  the  end  of  that  century,  the  last  of  the  greater  war- 
like emigrations  had  forced  for  itself  a  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  from  the  Rhine  and  the 
British  Channel  on  the  one  side,  to  Calabria  and  Gibraltar  on  the 
other,  there  was  hardly  a  spot  of  that  empire  over  which  they 
had  not  passed,  and  few  where  they  were  not  then  to  be  fi>und 

If  Bee  Elchhoni*8  Oaltnr,  Band  IL  pp.    Antonio,  Bib.  Yet,  Lib.  Y.  And  YL  ,  and 
472,  etc. }  —or,  for  more  ample  accounts,    Castro,  Bib.  Bsp.,  Tom.  II. 
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possessors  of  the  soil,  and  masters  of  tihe  pc^tical  and  'militarjr 
power.* 

In  the  particnlar  character  of  the  multitades  that  finally  estab- 
lished themselves  within  its  territory,  Spain  was  certainly  less  unfor^ 
tunate  than  were  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  that  were  in  a 
fdmilar  manner  invaded.  The  first  tribes  that  rushed  over  the 
Pyrenees  —  the  Franks,  who  came  before  the  general  invasion,  and 
the  Yandali,  the  Alani,  and  the  Suevi,  who,  as  &r  as  Spain  was  ccm- 
cemed,  fbnned  its  vanguard  —  committed,  no  doubt,  atrocious  ex- 
cesses, and  produced  a  state  of  cruel  suffering,  which  is  eloquently  and 
indignantly  described  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Mariana ;  *  but, 
after  a  comparatively  short  period,  these  tribes  or  nations  passed  ov«r 
into  Afirica  and  never  returned.  The  Goths,  who  succeeded  them 
as  invaders,  were,  it  is  true,  barbarians,  like  their  predecessors,  but 
they  were  barbarians  of  a  milder  and  more  generous  type.  They 
had  already  been  in  Italy,  where  they  had  become  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  Roman  laws,  manners,  and  language ;  and  when, 
in  411,  they  traversed  the  South  of  France  and  entered  the  Penin- 
sula, they  were  received  rather  as  friends  than  as  conquerors.* 
Indeed,  at  first,  their  authority  was  ^cercised  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Empire ;  but,  before  the  century  was  ^nded,  the  last 
£nq)eror  of  the  West  had  ceased  to  reign ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  inevi- 
table necessity,  the  Visigoth  dynasty  was  established  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Spain,*  and  acknowledged  by  Odoacer,  the  ear- 
liest of  the  barbarian  kings  of  Italy. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Visigoths  into  S]29i^ 
they  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  venerable  Ulfilas ; 
and,  as  early  as  466  -  484,  in  a  period  of  great  confiisdon,  they  had 
formed  for  themselves  a  criminal  code  oi  laws,  to  which,  in  506, 
they  added  a  civil  code,  —  the  two  being  subsequently  made  to  con- 
stitute the  basb  of  that  important  body  of  laws  which,  above  a  cen- 
tury later,  was  compiled  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Tdedo.^  But, 
tiiough  the  Visigoths  had  thus  adopted  some  of  the  most  important 
means  of  civilization,  their  language,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Northern  invaders,  remained  essentially  barbarous.  It  was  never, 
at  any  time,  in  Spain,  a  written  language.  Jt  was  of  the  Teutonic 
stock,  and  had  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  in  common  with  the 
Latin.  Still,  the  people  who  spoke  it  were  so  intimately  mingled 
with  the  conquered  people,  and  each,  firom  its  position,  had  become 
so  dependent  on  the  other,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  whether 
they  should  find  some  medium  of  ccxnmunication  suited  to  the  daily 

»  GHbbbn,  Chap.  XXX.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  XXXI.,  on 

•  Lib.  V.  e.  1.  the  Gothic  Laws  of  Spain ;  and  Deppin|r, 

»  Mariana,  lib.  V.  o.  2.  Tom.  XL  pp.  217,  etc. 
n  Gibbon,  Chap.  XXXVII. ;  an  article 
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and  boarij  intercoune  of  oommoii  life.  They  were,  in  fact,  ootn- 
pelled  to  do  80.  The  same  consequences,  therefore,  followed,  thai 
followed  in  the  other  Roman  or  Romanized  countries  which  were 
invaded  in  the  same  way.  A  union  of  the  two  languages  took 
place ;  but  not  a  union  on  equal  terms.  This  was  impossible.  For 
on  the  side  of  the  Latin  were  not  only  the  existing,  though  decayed, 
institutions  of  the  country,  but  whatever  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment was  still  to  be  found  in  the  world,  as  well  as  Uie  vast  and 
growing  power  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  its  organized  priest- 
hood, which  refused  to  be  heArd  in  any  other  language.  So  that,  if 
the  Goths,  on  their  part,  had  the  political  and  military  authority, 
and  even  a  more  fresh  and  vigorons  intellectual  character,  they 
were  obliged,  on  the  whole,  to  submit  to  such  prevalent  influences, 
and  to  adopt,  in  a  great  degree,  the  language  through  which  alone 
they  could  obtain  the  benefits  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society. 
The  Latin,  therefore,  corrupted  and  degraded  as  it  was,  remained 
in  Spain,  as  it  did  in  the  other  countries  where  similar  races  of  men 
came  together,  by  fitr  the  most  prominent  element  in  the  language 
that  grew  out  of  their  union,  and  was  thus  made  to  constitute  the 
grand  basis  of  the  modem  Spanish. 

The  most  considerable  change  effected  by  the  invaders  in  the  lan- 
guage they  found  established  in  Spain  was  a  change  in  its  gram- 
matical structure.  The  Goths,  like  any  uncivilized  peo]:de,  could 
learn  the  individual  words  of  the  more  cultivated  language  they 
every  day  heard,  easier  than  they  could  comprehend  the  philosqihi- 
cal,  qpirit  of  its  grammar.  While,  therefore,  they  fieely  adopted 
the  laige  and  convenient  vocabulary  of  the  Latin,  they  ctmipelled 
its  ctHuplicated  forms  and  constructions  to  yield  to  the  simpler  con- 
structions and  habits  of  their  own  native  dialects.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  striking  changes  they  wrought  in  the  established 
inflections  of  the  Latin  nouns  and  verbs.  The  Romans,  it  is  weU 
known,  had  strict  declensions  to  mark  the  relations  of  their  nouns, 
and  strict  conjugations  by  which  they  distinguished  the  times 
of  their  verbs.  The  Goths  had  neither,  but  used  articles  united 
with  prepositions  to  mark  the  cases  of  their  nouns,  and  auxiliaries 
of  difi*erent  kinds  to  mark  the  changdi  in  the  meanings  of  their 
verbs." 


M  In  the  earliest  Gothic  that  remains  to  that  the  articles  of  both  sorts  were  not 

US  (the  Gospels  of  Ulfilas,  circa  A.  D.  370)  used  by  the  Goths,  as  well  as  by  the  other 

there   fs  no  Indefinite  article  j   and   the  Northern  tribes,  in  the  fifth  century,  aa 

definite  does  not  always  occur  where  it  is  they  have  been  ever  since.    See  Ulfilas, 

used  in  the  original  Greek,  from  which,  it  Gothische    Bibelttbersetanng,     ed.    Zahn, 

is  worthy  of  notice,  the  venerable  Bishop  1806, 4to,  and,  especially,  Sinleitung,  pp. 

made  his  version,  and  nft  from  the  Latin.  28-87. 
But  there  Is  no.reason,  I  think,  to  suppose 
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When,  therefore,  in  Spain,  they  received  the  Latin,  where  no 
article  existed,  they  compelled  iHe^  as'  the  nearest  word  they  could 
find,  to  serve  for  their  definite  article,  and  units  for  their  indefinite, 
—  so  that,  in  their  oldest  deeds  and  other  documents,  we  find  such 
phrases  as  Ule  homo,  the  man ;  unus  homo,  a  man ;  ilh  mulier,  the 
woman ;  and  so  on,  —  firom  which  the  modem  Spanish  derives  its 
articles  el  and  la,  tmo,  una,  etc.,  just  as  the  French,  by  a  similar 
process,  obtained  the  articles  le  and  la,  un  and  une,  and  the  Italians 
U  and  la,  uno  and  tina."  The  same  sort  of  compromise  took  place 
in  relation  to  the  verbs.  Instead  of  vici,  I  *  have  conquered,  they 
siud  haheo  vidua;  instead  of  saying  amor,  I  am  loved,  they  said 
stttn  amatus :  and  from  such  a  use  of  habere  and  esse,  they  introduced 
into  the  modem  Spanish  the  auxiliaries  haber  and  ser,  as  the  Italians 
introduced  avere  and  essere,  and  the  French  avoir  and  Hre.^  This 
example  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  Goths  on  the  nouns  and  verbs 
of  the  Latin  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  changes  they  brought  about 
in  the  general  structure  of  that  language,  by  which  they  contrib- 
uted their  full  share  towards  still  further  corrupting  it,  as  well  as 
towards  modelling  it  into  the  present  Spanish;  —  a  great  revolu- 
tion, which  it  required  above  seven  centuries  fairly  to  accomplish, 
and  two  or  three  centuries  more  entirely  to  carry  out  into  all  its 
final  results.* 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  anodier  tremendous  invasion  had  burst 
upon  Spain ;  violent,  unforeseen,  and  for  a  time  threatening  to  sweep 
away  all  the  civilization  and  refinement  that  had  been  preserved 
trbm  the  old  institutions  of  the  country,  or  were  springing  up  under 
the  new.  This  was  the  remarkable  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  which 
compels  us  now  to  seek  some  of  the  materials  of  the  Spanish  char- 
acter, language,  and  literature  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  as  we  have 
already  been  obliged  to  seek  for  some  of  them  in  the  extreme  North 
of  Europe. 

»  Raynouard,  Troubadours,  Tom.  I.  pp.  (Marina,  Bnsayo,  p.  222,  note,  in  Memorlas 

89, 43,  48,  etc.,  and  Dies,  Ghrammatlk  der  de  la  Aoademia  dc  la  Hist.,  Tom.  IV.) 

Bomanlschen  Sprachen,  1838,  Sro,  Band  The  changes  In  spelling  are  innumerable, 

li.  pp.  18, 14,  08  - 100, 144, 146.  but  are  less  to  be  trusted  as  proofs  of 

M  Raynooard,  IVoubadours,  Tom.  I.  pp.  change  in  the  language,  because  they  may 

76-86.  have  arisen  from  the  carelessness  or  igno- 

»  See,  on  the  whole  of  this  subject, —  ranee  of  individual  copyists.    Specimens 

the  formation  of  the  modem  dialects  of  the  of  every  sort  of  them  may  be  found  in  the 

South  of  Europe,— the  excellent  "Oram-  "Cdeccion  de  Cedulas,"  etc.,  referred  to 

matik   der  Bomanischen    Sprachen  von  in  Vol.  I.  p.  48,  note,  and  in  the  **  Colec* 

Vried.  Dies,**  Bonn,  1860,  8  vols.,   8vo.  cion   de   Fueros    Municipales,*'   by   Don 

For  examples  of  corruptions  of  the  Spanish  Tomas  Munos  y  Bomero,  Madrid,  1847, 

language,  such  as  are  above  referred  to,  f»l.,  Tom.  L     See   also   August  Fueha, 

take  the  following :  —  Fraten,  orate  pro  "  Die    Bomanischen   Sprachen  in    ihrea 

nos,  Instead  of  Fratrtt,  orate  pro  nobis ;  VerMltnissen  siun  Lateinischen,"  Halle, 

-—  Sedeat  eegregatue  a  eorpue  et  eanguia  1840,  Svo,  pp.  351,  etc 
Domini^  instead  of  corpore  et  eanguine. 
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The  Arabs,  who,  at  eyery  period  of  their  histoiy,  haye  been  a 
picturesque  and  extraordinary  people,  receiyed,  from  the  passionate 
religion  given  to  them  by  the  genius  and  fimaticism  of  Mohammed, 
an  impulse  that,  in  many  respeots,  is  unparalleled.  As  late  as  the 
year  of  Christ  €28,  the  fortunes  and  the  fafce  of  the  Prophet  weie 
still  uncertain,  even  within  the  narrow  lindtaof  his  own  wild  and 
wandering  tribe-;  yet,  in  le«  than  a  century  firom  that  time,  not 
only  Persia,  Syria,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  but  Egypt 
and  all  the  North  of  Africa,  had  yielded  to  the  power  of  his  military 
faith.  A  success  so  wide  and  so  rapid,  founded  on  reh'gious  enthusi- 
asm, and  so  speedily  followed  by  the  refinements  of  civilizationy  is 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

When  the  Arabs  had  obtained  a  tolerably  quiet  possession  of  the 
cities  and  coasts  of  Africa,  it  was  natural  they  should  turn  next  to 
Spain,  from  which  they  were  separated  only  by  Uie  straits  of  th» 
Mediterranean.  Their  descent  was  made,  in  great  force,  near  Gib* 
raltar,  in  711 ;  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete^  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Moorish  writers,  and  of  Xerez,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Christians,  folr 
lowed  immediately ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  they  had, 
with  their  accustomed  celerity,  conqu««d  the  whole  of  Spain^  ex-* 
eept  the  fated  region  of.  the  N<Mrthwest,  b^iind  whose  mountaina  a 
large  body  of  Christians,  under  Pelayo,  retreated,  leaving  the  resfe 
of  their  country  in  the  hands  of  the  cuiquerors^ . 

But  while  the  Christians  who  had  eaos^^ed  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Gothic  power  were  thus  eitlier  shut  up  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay 
and  Asturias,  or  engaged  in  that  desperate  struggle  of  nearly  eight 
eenturies,  which  ended  in  the  final  expulsion  of  their  invaders,  the 
Moors,*  throughout  the  centre  and  especially  throughout  the  Sonth 
ef  Spain,  were  enjoying  an  empire  as  splendid  and  intellectual  as 
the  elements  of  their  religion  and  civilization  would  permit. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  glory  of  this  empire,  and  the 
effect  it  has  produced  on  the  literature  and  manners  of  modem 
times.  Long  ago,  a  disposition  was  shown  by  Huet  and  Massieu  to 
trace  to  them  the  origin,  both  of  rhyme  ^nd  of  romantic  fiction; 
but  both  are  now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  as  it  were  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  human  mind,  which  different  nations  at 
different  periods  have  invented  separately  for  themselves.*    Some^ 

9S  See  BObie  striking   remarks  on   the  AraMo  mlgin  of  romantio   flottoii.    The 

adventnrei  of  Mohammed^'in  Prof.  Smyth's  notes  to  the  octaTo  edttion,  bjr  Price,  add 

excellent  Leetnres   on    Modem   History,  mach  to  the  rtMb  oC  ttie  disoaasionB  oa 

Tol.  I.  pp.  66,  67,  Svo,  London,  1840.  these  questiont.    Warton>8  Bng.  Poetry, 

»  They  were  so  called  fh>m  their  AiHean  18S4,  Svo,  Tol.  I.    Bfassiea  (Hiat  de  la 

abode,  HauEitania,  where  they  naturally  Po^sie  Fran^oiBe,  178»,  p.  8S)  and  Qoa- 

inherited  the  name  of  the  ancient  Mauri,  drio  (Storia  d>  Ogni  Poesia,  1T4S,  Toai.  IV. 

.  at  See  Huet,    ««Origine  des   Romans,**  pp.  aod,  800)  ftdlow  Hoet,  trot  do  it  with 

(ed.  1693,  p.  24,)  bnt  espedally  Warton,  to  Ufetle  skiU. 
his  fint  Dissertation,  for  the  Oriental  and 
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what  later,  Fatiier  Andres,  a  learned  j^aniard,  who  wrote  in  Italy 
and  in  Italian,  anxious  to  give  to  his  own  country  the  honor  of  im- 
parting to  the  rest  of  Europe  the  first  impulse  to  refinement  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  conceived  the  theory,  at  once  broader 
and  more  definite  than  that  of  Huet,  that  the  poetry  and  cultivation 
of  the  Troubadours  of  Provence,  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  oldest  of  Southern  Europe  in  modem  times,  were  derived  enr 
tirely  and  immediately  firom  the  Arabs  of  Spain ;  a  theory  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Ginguene,  by  Sismondi,  and  by  the  Authors  of 
the  '*  Literaxy  History  of  France."  ^  But  they  all,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  go  upon  the  presumption  that  rhyme  and  metrical  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  a  poetic  spirit,  were  awakened  later  in  Froven^^ 
than  subsequent  inquiries  show  them  to  have  been.  For  Father 
Andres  and  Ginguen^  date  the  communication  of  the  Arabian  influ- 
ences of  Spain  upon  the  South  of  France  from  the  capture  of 
Toledo,  in  1085,  when,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  great  increase  of  inter- 
course between  the  two  coimtries.^  But  Raynouard  ^  has  since  pub- 
lished the  firagment  of  a  poem,  the  manuscript  of  which  can  hardly 
be  dated  so  late  as  the  year  1000,  and  has  thus  shown  that  the  Fro- 
ven9al  literature  is  to  be  carried  back  above  a  century  earlier,  and 
traced  to  the  period  of  the  gradual  corruption  of  the  Latin,  and  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  modem  language.  The  elder  Schlegel, 
too,  has  entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  theory  itself,  and  left  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  Baynouard's  positions  on  the  subject  are  well 
founded.** 

But  though  we  cannot,  with  Father  Andres  and  his  followers, 

•  » 

89  The    opinion   of    Father   Andres   U  let  premiers   chants   de   nos    T^ouba- 

boldly  stated   by   him  in   the   following  dours.^ 

words :   "  Quest'  uso  degli  Spagnuoll  dl  ^  Fragment  d'un  Poime  en  Vers  Bo- 

verseggiare  neUa  lingua,  nella  misora,  e  mans  sur  Botee,  public  par  M.  Raynouard, 

Delia  rima  dq^li  Arabi,  pud  dirsi  con  fon-  etc.,  Paris,  8vo,  1817.    Also  in  his  Poesies 

damento  la  prima  origine  della  moderna  des  Troubadours,  Tom.  II.    Consult,  fur- 

poesta."    (6toria  d'  Ogni  Lett.,  Lib.  L  e.  ther,  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Romane, 

11,  §  161}  atao  pp.  163-272,  ed.  1808,  in  the  same  work,  Tom.  I.    Dies,  who 

4to.)    The  same  theory  will  be  found  yet  gives  a  reprint  of  this  remarkable  poem, 

more   strongly   expressed    by   Ginguen^  with  excellent  discussions  and  notes,  in  his 

(Hist.  Litt.  d*Italie,   1811,   Tom.    I.   pp.  Altromanische    Sprachdenkmale,    (Bonn, 

187-286);  by  Siamondi  (Litt.  du  Hidi,  1846,)  agrees  with  Baynouard  as  to  its 

1813,  Tom.  I.  pp.  88-116  ',  and  Hist,  des  early  date,  and  leaves,  I  think,  no  reason- 

Fran^ais,  8vo,  Tom.  lY.,  1824,  pp.  482-  able  doubt  as  to  the  matter. 

404)  *,  and  in  the  Hist.  litt.  de  la  France  43  i    refer    to    **  Observations   trar  la 

(4to,  1^14,  Tom.  XIII.  pp.  42,  43).    But  Langue  et  la  Litt^rature  Proven^ales,  par 

these  last  authors  have  added  little  to  the  A.  W.  Schlegel,"  Paris,  1818,  8vo,    not 

authority  of  Andres's  opinion,  the  very  published.    See,  especially,  pp.  73,  etc.,  in 

last  being,  I  think,  Ginguen^.  which    he   shows   how   completely   anti- 

40  Andres,  Storia,  Tom.  I.  p.  273.    Gin-  Arabic  are  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the 

gnend,  Tom.  L  pp.  248  -  260,  who  says :  early  Proven9aI,  and  still  more  those  of  the 

"'  0*eat  i.  cette  6poque  (1085)  que  remon-  early  Spanish  poetry.    And  see,  also,  Diez, 

tent  peut-gtre  les  premiers  essais  po^tiquet  Poesie  der  Troubadours,  8vq,  1826,  pp.  19, 

de  TEspagne,  et  que  remontent  siremerU  etc  }  an  excellent  book. 
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trace  the  poetry  and  refinement  of  all  the  Sontli  of  Europe  in  mod- 
em times  primarily  or  mainly  to  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  we  mnst  stiU, 
10  far  as  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  are  concerned,  trace 
something  to  them.  For  their  progress  in  refinement  was  hardly 
less  brilliant  and  rapid  than  their  progress  in  empire.  The  reigns 
of  the  two  Abderrahmans,  and  the  period  of  the  g^ory  oi  CdrdoYa, 
which  began  about  750  and  continued  ahnost  to  the  time  of  ils  con- 
qnest  by  the  Christians  in  1236,  were  more  intellectual  than  ooold 
tiien  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  if  the  kingdom  €i  Granada,  which 
ended  in  1492,  was  less  refined,  it  was  perhaps  eyen  more  splendid 
ttad  loxnrions.*  The  public  8cho(^  and  libraries  of  the  Spanish 
V^bs  were  resorted  to,  not  only  by  those  of  their  own  fiiith  at  home 
and  in  the  East,  but  by  Christians  from  different  parts  of  Eun^ ; 
and  Pope  Sylvester  the  Second,  one  erf*  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
his  age,  is  belieyed  to  have  owed  his  ekevation  to  the  pontificate  to 
the  culture  he  received  in  Seville  and  Cdrdova.^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  flourishing  empire  lived  large  masses  of  native 
Christians,  who  had  not  retreated  with  their  hardy  twethren  under 
Pelayo  to  the  mountains  of  the  Northwest,  but  dwelt  among  their 
conqnerora,  protected  by  the  wide  tcderation  whieh  the  Moiuunme- 
dan  religion  originally  prescribed  and  practised.  Indeed,  except 
that,  as  a  vanquished  people,  they  paid  double  the  tribute  paid  by 
Moors,  and  that  they  were  taxed  finr  their  Church  property,  these 
Christians  wero  little  burdened  or  restrained,  and  were  eyen  per* 
mitted  to  have  their  bishops,  churches,  and  monasteries,  and  to  be 
judged  by  their  own  laws  and  their  own  tribunals,  whenever  the 
question  at  issue  was  one  that  related  only  to  themselves,  unless  it 
involved  a  capital  punishment.^    But  though  they  were  thus  to  a 


tt  CoDde,  Hlatoris  de  la  Dominadon  de    meo  ritiDed   in   ttw  ariencw  dniBg  the 
losArabes'en  Espana,  Madrid,  1820-21,    Middle  Ages,  Oeibert  wm  oonnderal  a 


4to,  Tom.  I.  and  II.,  but  eapecially  Tom.  JL  necromaooer.     A   good    aecoiiirt   of  his 

pp.  158-226,  426-489,  624-647.  works  to  in  ttw  Hiit.  LiCt.  de  te  tnact^ 

**  Sylrester  IL  (Oerbert)  was  Pope  firom  Tom.  TI.    pp.  668-S14.    He   haa  beea 

999  to  1003,  and  wai  the  first  head  France  often  s^kid  to  hare  Sntrodnoed  into  Chxia* 


gave  to  the  Church.    I  am  aware  that  the  tendom  the  AiaMc  nameiala  «e  now 

Benedictines  (Hist    Litt    de  la   France,  If  he  did,  it  was  the  gieataat  tcnriee  he 

Tom.  TI.  p.  600)  intimate  that  he  did  not  rendered  the  worid.    Aadibaofa,  Qesehiefate 

pass,  in  Spain,  beyond  Cdrdoya,  and  I  am  der  Ommaiadea    in  ^lanien,   Sto,  1880^ 

aware,  too,  that  Andres  (Tom.  I.  pp.  176-  Tom.  IL  pp.  286, 881. 

178)  is  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  hare  ^  The  oonditioa  of  the  Chriatiane  under 

studied  at  any  Khools  in  Seville  and  Cor-  the  Moorish  governments  of  Spai^i  maj 

dora  except  Christian  schools.    But  there  be  learned,  snfficienUy  fmr  our  porpose, 

is  no  pretence  that  the   Christians   had  from  many  passages  in  Conde,  e.  g.  Tom. 

important  schools  in   Andalusia  at  that  I.  pp.  30,  82,  etc    But  after  all,  perhapa^ 

time,  though  the   Arabs   certainly  had ;  the  reluctant  admisalous  of  Floies,  RiB«\ 

and  the  authorities  on  which  Andres  re-  etc.,  in  the  coarse  of  the  ft>rty-flye  rok 

lies  assume  that  Oerbert  studied  with  the  umes  of  the  "  Bspaaa  Sagrada,**  aie  qntta 

Moors,  and  prove  more,  therefore,  than  he  as  good  a  proof  of  the  tolerance  exercised 

wishes  to  be  proved.    like  many  othw  bj  the  Moors,  as  the  more  direct  atafta- 
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eertain  degree  preserred  as  a  separate  people,  and  tltoagh,  consid- 
ering their  peculiar  position,  they  maintained,  more  than  wonld  he 
readily  believed,  their  religious  loyalty,  still  the  influence  of  a  po"w^ 
erful  and  splendid  empire,  and  of  a  population  every  way  more 
prosperous  and  refined  than  themselves,  was  constantly  pressing 
upon  them.  The  inevitable  result  was,  that,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
they  gradually  yielded  something  of  their  national  character.  They 
came,  at  last,  to  wear  the  Moorish  dress ;  they  adopted  Moorish  man- 
ners ;  and  they  served  in  the  Moorish  armies  and  in  places  of  honor 
at  the*  courts  of  Cdrdova  And  Granada.  In  all  respects,  indeed, 
they  deserved  the  name  given  to  them,  that  of  Mozdrabes  or  Mu9d- 
rabes,  persons  who  scented  to  become  Arabs  in  manners  and  lan- 
guage ;  for  they  were  so  mingled  with  their  conquerors  and  masters, 
that,  in  process  of  time,  they  could  be  distinguished  from  the  Arabs 
amidst  whona  they  lived  by  little  except  their  faith.* 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  whatever  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  Rome  still  survived  among  them  was,  of  course,  early  apparent. 
The  natives  of  the  soil  who  dwelt  among  the  Moors  soon  neglected 

ments  taken   from  the  Arabia  writers.  Los  mandmmientoa  ngrttdoa 

See,  for  Toledo,  Florez,  Tom.  V.  pp.  323-  ^  nuestra  ley  verdadera, 

329  J  for  Complutum  or  Alcali  de  Hena^B,  ^Ti^t'deSi^^J^^o.. 

Tom.  VII.  p.  187  ;  for  Seville,  Tom.  IX.  Jornada  IIL 
p.  234  }  for  Cordova  and  its  martyrs,  Tom. 

X.  pp.  246-471  i  for  Saragoaaa,  Eiaoo,  But,  amidst  the  other  rare  learning  of  his 
Tom.  XXX.  p.  203,  and  Tom.  XXXI.  pp.  noteg  on  "The  Mohammedan  Dynasties  of 
112-117-,  forLeon,Tom.XXXIV.  p.132}  Spain,"  (4to,  London,  1840,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
and  BO  on.  Indeed,  there  is  something  in  419^  420,)  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  has 
the  accounts  of  a  great  majority  of  the  perhaps  settled  this  vexed,  though  not 
churches,  whose  history  these  learned  men  yery  important,  question.  Moxdrab€y  or 
have  given  in  so  cumbrous  a  manner,  that  MuzdrabCy  as  he  explains  it,  "is  the 
shows  the  Moors  to  have  practised  a  tolera-  Arabic  Musta'rab,  meaning  a  man  who 
tion  which,  mutatia  mutanditt  th^  would  tries  to  imitate  or  to  become  an  Arab  in  his 
have  been  grateful  to  have  fbund  among  manners  and  language,  and  ^0,  though 
the  Ohristians  in  the  time  of  Philip  III.  he  may  know  Arabic,  speaks  it  like  a 
4«  The  meaning  of  the  word  MozArabe  foreigner."  The  wortf  is  still  used  in  re- 
was  long  doubtful  j  the  best  opinion  being  lation  to  the  ritual  of  some  of  the  churches 
that  it  was  derived  from  Miastirarabes,  in  Toledo.  (Castro,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  II. 
and  meant  what  this  Latin  phrase  wonld  p.  458^  and  Paleographia  Esp.,  p.  16.) 
imply.  (Covarrubias,  Tesoro,  1674,  ad  on  the  other  hand,  the  Moors  who,  as  the 
verb.)  That  this  was  the  common  meaning  Christian  conquests  were  advanced  towards 
given  to  it  in  early  times  is  plain  from  the  tj^e  South,  remained,  in  their  turn,  en- 
"  Chr6nica  de  Espana,"  (Parte  II.,  at  the  closed  in  the  Christian  population  and 
end,)  and  that  it  continued  to  be  so  re-  gpok:e  or  assumed  their  language,  were 
ceived  is  plain,  among  other  proofs,  from  originally  called  ilforo«  Latinados.  ■  See 
the  following  passage  in  "Los  Mu^&rabes  upoema  del  Oid,»'  v.  2676,  and  Cr6nlca 
de  Toledo,*'  (a  play  in  the  Comedias  Bsoo-  Qcneral,»'  (ed.  1604,  fol.  304.  a,)  where, 
gidas,  Tom.  XXXVIH.,  1672,  p.  167,)  respecting  Alfaraxi,  a  Moor,  afterwards 
where  one  of  the  Mui6rabes,  explaining  to  converted,  and  a  counsellor  of  the  Cid,  it 
Alfonso  Vn.  who  and  what  they  are,  says,  ig  g^id  he  was  "  de  tan  bucn  entendimiento, 
Just  before  the  capture  of  the  city,—  e  era  tan  ladino  que  semeijava  Christia- 

Mn^firabes,  Bey,  nos  Uamomos,  o^ 

Forque,  entre  Arabes  mezclados, 
17* 
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their  degraded  Latin,  and  spoke  Arabic.  In  794,  the  conquerors 
thought  they  might  abready  venture  to  provide  schoob  for  teaching 
their  own  language  to  their  Christian  subjects,  and  require  them  to 
use  no  other.^^  Alvarus  Cordubensis,  who  wrote  his  **Indiculus 
Luminosns"  in  854,^  and  who  is  a  competent  witness  on  such  a 
subject,  shows  that  they  had  succeeded ;  for  he  complains  that,  in 
his  time,  the  Christians  neglected  their  Latin,  and  acquired  Arabic  to 
such  an  extent  that  hardly  one  Christian  in  a  thousand  was  to  be 
found  who  could  write  a  Latin  letter  to  a  brother  in  the  faith,  while 
many  were  able  to  write  Arabic  poetry  so  as  to  rival  the  Moors 
themselves.^  Such,  indeed,  was  the  early  prevalence  of  the  Ara- 
bic, that  John,  Bishop  of  Seville,  one  of  those  venerable  men  who 
commanded  the  respect  alike  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans, 
found  it  necessary  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  it,  because  his 
flock  could  read  them  in  no  other  language.^  Even  the  records  of 
Christian  churches  were  often  kept  in  Arabic  from  this  period  down 
through  several  succeeding  centuries,  and  in  the  archives  of  the 
cathedral  at  Toledo,  above  two  thousand  documents  were  recently 
and  are  probably  still  to  be  seen,  written  chiefly  by  Christians  and 
ecclesiastics,  in  Arabic.^ 

Nor  was  this  state  of  things  at  once  changed  when  the  Christians 
from  the  North  prevailed  again ;  for,  after  the  reconquest  of  some 
of  the  central  portions  of  the  country,  the  cdns  struck  by  Christian 
kings  to  circulate  among  their  Christian  subjects  were  covered  with 
Arabic  inscriptions,  as  may  be  seen  in  coins  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth 

ff  CoDde,  Tom.  I.  p.  229.  the  statemont  would  be   matSx  stronger, 

tt  Flores,  Espaua    Sagrada,  Tom.  XI.  aad  Bignlfy  that   «*  not  one  priest  in  a 

p.  42.  thousand  could  address  a  common  letter  of 

tt  The  "  Indiculos     Luminosus "   is   a  salutation  to  another  **   (Hallam,   Middle 

defence  of  the  fknatical  martyrs  of  C6r^  Ages,  London,  Svo,  1819,  Vol.  III.  p.  332) ; 

dova,  who  suffered  under  Abdeirahman  II.  —bat  I  incline  to  think  that  it  refers  to 

and  his  son.    The  passage  referred  to,  with  the  whole  body  of  Christians  in  and  aboui 

all  its  sins  against  pure  Latinity  and  good  G6rdova. 

taste,  is  as  follows :  — *^Heu,  proh  dolor  !  60  The  time  when  John  of  SerlUe  lived 

linguam  suam  nesciunt  Ghristiani,  et  lin-  is  not  seUied  (Flores,  Tom.  IX.  pp.  24^ 

gu'am  propriam  non  advertunt  Latlni,  ita  etc.) ;    but  that  is  not  important  to  our 

ut  (»nni  Christ!  coUegio   vix   inveoiatur  purpose.    The  fhct  of  the  translation  is  in 

unus  in  milleno  hominum  humero,   qui  the  Cronica  General  (Parte  III.  c.  2,  f.  9, 

salutatorias  fatrl  possit  rationabiliter  diri-  ed.  1604) :  "  Trasladd  las  sanctas  Escrip- 

gere  literas.    Bt  reperitur  absque  numero  turas  en  Ar&yigo  e  fis6  las  exposicionea 

multiplex  tnrba,    qui    erudiU   Caldaioas  deltas  segun  CMiviene  a  la  sancta  Escrip- 

Terbomm  explicet  pompas.    Ita  ut  metric^  tura."    And  Mariana  gives  the  true  reason 

eruditiori  ab   ipsis   gentibus   carmine  et  for  it:  **  A  cansa  que  la  lengua  Ar&biga  se 

sublimiori  pulohritudine,"  etc.    It  is  found  usaba  mucho  entre  todos  ;  la  Latina  ordi- 

at  the  end  of  the  treatise,  which  is  printed  nariamente  ni  se   usaba,  ni  se   sabictJ" 

entire  in  Florea  (Tom.  XI.  pp.  221-275).  (Lib.  VH.  c.  iii. ^  prope  Jinem.**    See,  also, 

The  phrase  omni  Christi  eoUegio  is,  I  Antonio,  Bib.  Yet.,  Lib.  VI.  e.  9  ;  CastiOi 

suppose,  understood  by  MabiUon,  "  De  Re  Bib.  Esp.,  Tom.  11.  p.  454,  etc. 

Diplomatic^  (fol.,  1681,  Lib.  II.  c.  1,  p.  a.  Paleographia  Espanola,  p.  22. 
55,)  to  refer  to  the  clergy,  in  which  case 
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and  Alfonso  the  Eighth,  in  the  years  1185, 1186, 1191, 1192,  1199,' 
and  1212."  And  in  1254  Alfonso  the  Wise,  when,  by  a  solemn  de- 
cree dated  at  Burgos,  8th  December,  he  was  making  provbion  for 
education  at  Seville,  established  Arabic  schools  there,  as  well  as 
Latin."  Indeed,  still  later,  and  even  down  to  the  fourteenth  cen-* 
tury,  the  public  acts  and  monuments  of  that  part  of  Spain  were 
often  written  in  Arabic,  and  the  signatures  to  important  ecclesias- 
tical documents,  though  the  body  of  the  instrument  might  be  in 
Latin  or  Spanish,  were  somefcimes  made  in  the  Arabic  character,  as 
they  are  in  a  grant  of  privileges  by  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  to  the 
monks  of  Saint  Clement.^  So  that  almost  as  late  as  the  period 
of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  in  some  respects  later,  it  is  plain 
that  the  language,  manners,  and  civilization  of  the  Arabs  were  still 
much  diffused  among  the  Christian  population  of  the  centre  and 
South  of  Spain. 

When»  therefore,  the  Christians  from  the  North,  after  a  contest 
the  most  bitter  and  protracted,  had  rescued  the  greater  part  of  their 
country  from  thraldom,  and  driven  the  Moors  before  them  into  its 
southwestern  provinces,  they  found  themselves,  as  they  advanced, 
surrounded  by  large  masses  of  their  ancient  countrymen,  Christians 
indeed  in  faith  and  feeling,  though  most  imperfect  in  Christian 
knowledge  and  morals,  but  Moors  in  dress,  manners,  and  language. 
A  union,  of  course,  took  place  between  these  different  bodies,  who, 
by  the  fortunes  of  war,  had  been  separated  firom  each  other  so  long, 
that,  though  originally  of  the  same  stock  and  still  connected  by  scmie 
of  the  strongest  sympathies  of  our  nature,  they  had  for  centuries 
ceased  to  possess  a  common  language  in  which  alone  it  would  be 
possible  to  carry  on  the  daily  intercourse  of  life.  But  such  a  re- 
union of  the  two  parts  of  the  nation,  wherever  and  whenever  it 
occurred,  necessarily  implied  an  immediate  modification  or  accom- 
modation of  the  language  that  was  to  be  used  by  i  oth.  No  doubt, 
such  a  modification  of  the  Gothicized  and  corrupted  Latin  had  been 
going  on,  in  some  degree,  from  the  time  of  the  Moorish  conquest. 
But  now  it  was  indispensable  that  it  should  be  completed.  A  con- 
siderable infusion  of  the  Arabic,  therefore,  quickly  took  place ;  ** 


M  Memorias  de  la  Real  Aoad.   de  la  and  the  catalogue,  of  86  pageg,  in  the 

Hist.,  Tom.  IV.,  Sosayo  de  Marina,  pp»  fourth   Tolome  of  the   Memoriaa    de  la 

40-43.  Academia  de  Hlstoria.    To  these  may  be 

68  Memorial  Hiatorioo  IBspanol,  que  pab-  well  added  the  teiy  corioaa  "Teftigios  da 

Ilea  la  Academia  de   HUtoria,  Tom.   I.,  Lingua  Ar&bica  em  Portagal  per  Jo&o  dA 

1851,  p.  64.  Boofla,"    Liaboa,   1789,  4to.     A   general 

M  Mem.  de  la  Real  Acad,  de  la  HIat,  notloe  of  the  whole  sntdect,  but  one  that 

Tom.  IV.,  Eneajo  de  Marina,  p.  40.  gives  too  much  inflnenee  to  the  AraMo, 

u  For  the  Arabic  inAuion  into  the  Ian-  may  be  found  in  the  **Ocioe  de  Sspanolea 

guage  of  Spain,  see  Aldrete,  Origen,  Lib.  Jimigradoe,"  Tom.  IL  p.  10,  and  Tom.  in. 

III.  c  16 }  OoTarmbias,  Teaoro,  paanm  -,  p.  201.    tt  aeems  likely,  hoveter,  that  the 
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and  tiie  last  infportaiit  element  was  tlnis  added  to  the  pteBsaA  Bpaa^ 
idi,  wbach  has  been  poliahed  and  refined,  indeed,  by  nbseqnenfc 
eentnries  of  progreas  in  knowledge  and  ciyiliaation,  bat  is  itfil,  in  ifei 
prominent  features,  the  same  that  it  appeared  soon  after  what,  with 
characterislic  nationality,  is  called  the  Sestoradon  of  Spain.**    . 

The  langoage,  however,  which  was  thus  braogfat  from  the  ISorth 
by  the  Christian  conquerors,  and  became  modified  as  it  adranoed 
among  the  Moorish  popolatioa  of  the  South,  was,  as  we  haTC  aeea, 
by  no  means  the  daancal  Latin.  It  was  Latin  ootropted,  at  first, 
by  the  causes  which  had  corrupted  that  language  throngfaont  the 
Soman  empire,  eyen  before  the  overtihrow  of  the  Roman  power,  — 
then  by  the  ineyitable  efiect  of  the  establishment  in  Spain  of  the 
Goths  and  other  barbarians  immediately  afterwards,  —  and  subee- 
quently  by  additions  from  the  original  Iberiaii  or  Basque,  made 
during  the  residence  of  the  Christians,  after  the  Mooridi  conquest, 
among  the  mountaineers,  with  whom  that  language  had  nerer 
ceased  to  preraiL  But  the  principal  cause  of  the  final  d^radatian 
of  the  Latin  at  the  North,  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
was,  no  doubt,  the  miserable  conditi<Mi  of  the  people  who  spoke  it 
They  had  fled  from  the  ruins  of  the  Latiniaed  kingdom  of  the 
Goths,  pursued  by  the  fiery  sword  of  the  Moslem,  and  fi^und  thenn 
selves  crowded  together  in  the  wild  fiistnesses  of  the  Biscayan  and 
Astnrian  mountains.  There,  deprived  of  the  social  institutions  in 
which  they  had  been  nurtured,  and  which,  however  impaired  or 
ruined,  yet  represented  and  retained  to  the  last  whatever  of  civffi- 
zation  had  been  left  in  their  unhappy  country;  mingled  with  a 
people  who,  down  to  that  time,  appear  to  have  shaken  off  little  of 
the  barbarism  that  had  resisted  idike  the  invasion  of  the  Bomana 
and  of  the  Goths ;  and  pent  up,  in  great  numbers,  within  a  terri- 
tory too  small,  too  rude,  and  too  poor  to  afford  them  the  means  of  a 
tolerable  subsistence,  the  Christians  at  the  North  seem  to  have 
sunk  at  once  into  a  state  nearly  approaching  that  of  savage  life,  — 
a  state,  of  course,  in  which  no  care  or  thought  would  be  ^ven  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  language  they  spoke.*    Nor  was  their 


estimate  by  AUrete    and  Marina  of  the  Espana,'*  and  that  for  its  reoonqaest,  ^  la 

munbar  of  Arabic  vords  taken  into  the  Spaa-  restauraeien  de  SspaSa." 

ish  ia  too  bwge.    Von  Hammer-Pargstall,  w  The  Arabic  aoeoonta,  which  are  mnch 

Ib  a  paper  read  before  the  Imperial  Acad-  to  be  relied  on,  because  th^  are  contem- 

may  at  Vienna,  and  published  in  their  ponry,  give  a  shocking  piotore  of  the 

BitBongs-berlchte,  November,  1864,  redooes  Christians  at  the  North  in  the  eighth  oeo- 

flw  munber  of  these  whidi  ace  **iiieon-  tary.    "Viyen   come   fteras,   qoe   nnnca 

tettaMy  of  Arabic  origin**  tofimr  ban-  lavan  sns  coerpoe  nl  veatidofl,  ipie  no  se 

dred  and  ninety-eight.  las  mndaa,  y  los  Qevan  poestas  hasta  quo 

M  The  common  and  charaeteristio  phrase,  se  Ics  caen  despedeaados  en  andr^jos,**  etc 

flrom  a  very  ear^  period,  for  the  Moorish*  (Gonde,  Dominaeion,  etc.,  Parte  IL  c  18.) 

ODoqoeat  of  Spain,  was  **tai  pirdida  de  The  romantic  and  noeertain  aeoeoalB,  ia 
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condition  much  more  fayorable  for  finch  purposes  when,  witih  the 
Tigor  of  despair,  they  began  to  recover  the  country  they  had  lost. 
For  they  were  then  constantly  in  arms  and  constantly  amidst  the 
perils  and  sufferings  of  an  exhausting  warfare,  imbittered  and 
exasperated  by  intense  national  and  religious  hatreds.  When, 
therefore,  as  they  advanced  Tfith  their  conquests  towards  the  south 
and  the  east,  they  found  themselves  coming  successively  in  contact 
with  those  portions  of  their  race  that  had  remained  among  the 
Moors,  they  felt  that  they  were  at  once  in  the  presence  of  a  civili- 
zation and  refinement  altogether  superior  to  their  own. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  The  change,  which,  as  has  been  said, 
now  took  place  in  their  language,  was  governed  by  this  peculiar 
circumstance  in  their  position.  For,  as  the  Goths,  betwee^t  the 
fifbh  and  eighth  centuries,  received  a  vast  number  of  words  from 
the  Latin  because  it  was  the  language  of  a  people  with  whom  they 
were  intimately  mingled  and  .who  were  much  more  intellectual  and 
advanced  than  themselves,  so  now,  for  the  same  reason,  the  whole 
nation  received,  between  the  eighth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
anotheir  increase  of  their  vocabulary  from  the  Arabic,  and  accom- 
modated themselves,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  the  advanced 
cultivation  of  their  Southern  countrymen  and  of  their  new  Moorish 
subjects. 

At  what  precise  period  the  language,  onoe  called  the  Spanish  and 
Castilian,  can  be  said  to  have  been  formed  by  this  union  of  the 
Grothicized  and  corrupted  Latin  that  came  from  the  North  with  the 
Arabic  of  the  South,  cannot  now  be  determined.^  Such  a  union 
was,  from  its  nature,  brought  about  by  one  of  those  gradual  and 
silent  changes  in  what  belongs  essentially  to  the  character  of  a 
whole  people,  which  leave  behind  them  no  formal  monuments  or 
exact  records.  But  the  learned  Marina,  who  may  perhaps  be  safely 
trusted  on  this  point,  asserts  that  no  document  in  the  Castilian  lan- 
guage, with  a  date  anterior  to  the  year  1140,  exists,  or,  in  his  opin- 
ion, ever  did  exist.^  Indeed  the  oldest  yet  cited  are  the  fuero  of 
Oviedo,  1145,  and  a  confirmation  of  privileges  by  Alfonso  the  Sev- 
enth, in  the  year  1155,  to  the  city  of  Aviles  in  Asturias.^    How- 

the  begiiming  of  the  third  part  of  Uie  and  which  to  inserted  in  a  DonflrmatioD  of 

Crnnica  General,  and  the  moi'e  formal  nar-  the  Vnero  itself,  by  Ferdinand   IV.,   in 

ratlve^  of  Mariana,  (book  seventh,)  leave  1296,  when,  of  coarse,  it  is  possible  that 

tittle  doubt  that  such  descriptions  must  be  the  words  or  their  spelling  may  have  been 

near  the  truth.  altered,  or  the  whole  translated,  as  such 

M  Consult  Marlm,  Bnsayo,  p.  10.  documents    often   were   in   such    oases. 

*9  rUd.,  pp.  23,  24.  (Bee  ant«,  VoL  I.  p.  43,  note,  and  Doiy, 

»  The  Vuero  of  Oviedo  has  not  been  so  Recherches,  Tom.  I.  p.  641,  note  2.)    I 

carefully  examined,  that  a  perfectly  de-  give  the  fallowing  as  a  specimen :  — 

cisive  opinion  on  It  can  as  yet  be  pro-  "  Hie  si  veeino  a  veelno  ftadura  negar, 

nounoed.    But  I  hare  a  MS.  copy  of  that  tt^a  del  fiador  a  doMe  »  cabo  que  si  podier 

pari  of  it  which  to  in  th«  modem  dlataot,  amnoar  per  judielo  deUa  TlUa  qwl  peehe 
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ever  gradual,  therefore,  and  indistiiict,  may  laye  been  the  fonnadcm 
and  first  i^ipearance  of  the  Caatilian  as  the  spoken  language  of 
modem  Spain,  we  may  no  donbl  feel  sore,  that,  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfUi  centoiy,  it  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  being  a  writtea 


ddoblo:  ct  il  dot 
que  el  makMrino  o  lafioiie  delant  eitant, 
BOD  haian  hi  nada  ■!  imo  deiloa  non  Ili  da 
ma  Toa,  tl  Hem  molido  hi  nan  aaoar  a 
mal  buoer.  St  ai  ncaren  armas  cinolMaa 
ant  ome  y  nataren,  esoirflaae  el  maioiioo 
qael  qoe^er  o  las  armas  o  el  omeeio  lin 
70B  que  le  eea  dada  feaaenta  mieldoa  per 
laa  arnias  et  por  lo  omeoidio  tnoientoa 
soeldet  et  f^oaataa  armas  sacaren  lerantese 
aso  de  la  rolta  qnal  se  qoiexe  et  dia  flador 
por  todos  et  parekw  tras  si  et  non  pec^ 
par  todas  las  armas  mas  qoe  snsatfnta 
saeldos.  St  si  tos  lie  da  nno  de  aqnellos 
que  trabaron  el  maiorino  rata  eon  el  et  dia 
el  rencnno  flador  por  d  fneto  de  la  TQla 
et  al  teroer  dia  dialle  dereoto  el  maiwino. 
XI  maiorino  noo  tenga  Toa  por  ningnno  de 
illos  mas  ellos  tengan  sn  voa  si  sobieren,  et 
si  DOB  soMeren,  megoD  veeinos  de  la  Tilla 
qne  seaa  veolnoe,  que  tengan  sos  Tooee  et 
qalen  en  flado  Aiere  por  el  ftiero  de  la 
▼Ilia  demanda  al  otro  fiador  de  a  qoe  da 
por  tal  Biempre  par  el  foro  de  la  TiUa  et  del 
nno  tal  grant  sea  da  fladora  oomo  da  aUra 
ata  qoe  prendao  Jadicio.  St  si  alguno  de 
fUos  retraere  qnisiere  del  Jndicio  peqne 
einoo  soddos,**  ee.,  ec. 

But,  whaterer  onoertatntj  there  may  be 
about  the  Faero  of  Oviedo,  there  is  none 
about  that  of  AWlis,  and  as  this  last  Is 
dated  only  ten  years  later,  rim.  IIU,  and 
comes  from  the  same  part  of  Spain,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  appreciable  difference 
between  the  two  in  their  valo^,  if  both  are 
genuine.  We  turn  to  that  of  Avilte, 
therefore,  and,  from  sore  sources,  give  the 
foUowiog  account  of  it }  observing  that, 
firom  its  spelling  and  construction,  it 
seems  to  hare  somewhat  more  the  saror  of 
antiquity,  and  of  a  language  Just  struggling 
into  existence,  than  the  Fnero  of  Oviedo. 
But  to  the  fftcts.  The  Avilte  document  Is 
first  mentioned,  I  beliere,  by  father  BIsoo, 
itfhls  **  Historia  de  la  Ciudad  y  Corte  de 
Leon*'  (Madrid,  1708,  4to,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
262,  268)  i  and  next  by  Marina,  in  his 
**Bnsayo^  (Hemorias  de  la  Acad,  de 
Bistoria,  Tom.  IV.,  1805,  p.  88)) —both 
competent  witnesses,  and  both  entirely 
sattofted  that  it  is  genuine.  Bisoo,  how- 
erer,  printed  no  part  of  it,  and  Marina 
published  only  a  few  extracts.    But  in  the 


•«Bevisto  de  Madxid,**  (Segnnda  Spoca, 
Tbm.  Til.  pp.  267-322,)  it  is  pubUsbed 
entire,  as  part  of  an  interesling  diacnsaioo 
ooocemlDg  the  old  oodea  of  the  eountry,  by 
Don  Bafeel  Gtonsales  Uanoa,  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  natlTe  at  Aril^s,  who  seems 
to  hare  a  strong  lore  ft>r  the  place  of  hit 
birth  and  to  be  femiliar  with  its  antiqai- 


The  document  in  question  belongs  to 
the  dass  of  instruments  sometimes  called 
*•  PrtTilegios,"  and  sometimes  **  force,''  or 
**Vneros''  (see  onfe,  Yd.  I.  p.  43,  note 
27);  but  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  au- 
thority of  the  instrument  is  restricted  to  a 
single  town  or  city,  it  is  more  property 
called  "  Carte  Pnebla,"  or  munidpal  diap> 
ter.  This  Carte  Puebla  of  AyiI6s  con- 
tains a  royal  grant  of  righte  aad  immu- 
nities to  the  sereral  dtiaens,  as  well  as  to 
the  whole  munidpality,  and  inydres  vhat- 
erer  regarded  the  property,  business,  and 
firanchises  of  all  whom  it  waa  intended  to 
protect.  Charters,  which  were  so  impor- 
tant to  the  welfaiB  of  many  persons,  but 
which  still  rested  on  the  arbitrary  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  were,  as  we  hare 
previondy  said,  (Yd.  I.  p.  48,  note  270 
confirmed  by  succeeding  soverdgns,  aa 
often  as  ttidr  confirmation  could  cotxre- 
niehtly  be  procured  by  the  communities  so 
deeply  interested  in  their  preserration. 

The  Carte  Puebla  of  Ayilte  was  or^- 
naliy  granted  by  Alfonso  YI.,  who  reigned 
firom'  1073  to  1100.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
written  In  such  Latin  as  was  then  used } 
and  in  1274  it  was  formally  made  known 
to  Alfonso  the  Wise,  that  it  had  been  burnt 
during  the  attack  on  that  city  by  his  son 
Bancho.  The  original,  therefore,  Is  lost, 
and  we  know  how  it  was  lost 

What  we  possess  is  the  translation  of 
this  Carte  Puebla,  made  when  it  was  con- 
firmed by  Alfonso  YII.,  A.  D.  1166.  It  is 
still  presenred  in  the  archives  of  the  dty 
of  Avil^s,  on  the  original  parchment,  con- 
sisting of  two  skins  sewed  together,— the 
two  united  being  about  four  feet  and 
eleven  inches  long,  and  about  nineteen 
inches  wide.  It  bears  the  kpown  seal  of 
Alfonso  YII.,  and  the  original  signatures 
of  several  persons  who  were  bound  to  dgn 
H  with  him,  and  several  subsequent  oon- 
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language,  and  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  important  public  docu- 
ments of  the  time. 

From  this  period,  then,  we  are  to  recognize  the  existence  in  Spaiii 
of  a  language  spreading  gradually  through  the  greater  part  a£  the 


flrmations,  teattered  oyer  fire  oentaries. 
(See  Reviata,  ut  sup..,  pp.  329,  330.)  So 
that,  in  all  respects,  including  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  parchment,  the  handwriting, 
and  the  language,  it  anoounoes  its  own 
genuineness  with  as  much  certainty  as  any 
document  of  its  age.  As  printed,  it  fills 
about  twelye  pages  in  octaro,  and  enables 
OS  to  judge  somewhat  of  the  state  of  the 
Cas  lian  at  the  time  it  was  written. 

After  a  caption  or  enrolment  in  bad 
Latin,  it  opens  with  these  words  :  — 

"  Estos  sunt  los  foros  que  deu  el  rey 
D.  Alfonso  ad  AblUes  cuando  la  pobloa 
par  foro  Sancti  Facundl  et  otorgo  lo  em- 
perador.  Sm  primo,  per  solar  pinder,  I 
solido  a  lo  reu  et  II  denarios  a  lo  salon,  6 
cada  ano  un  s61ido  en  censo  per  lo  solar : 
i  qui  lo  vender,  de  I  solido  &  lo  rai,  6  quil 
comparar  dark  II  denarios  a.lo  saion,"  etc. 
p.  267. 

A  port  of  one  of  its  important  r^ula- 
tions  is  as  follows :  — "  Toth  homine  qui 
populador  for  ela  yilladel  rey,  de  ^uant 
aver  qui  ser  aver,  si  aver  como  heredat,  dk 
fer  en  toth  suo  placer  de  vender  o  de  dar, 
et  &  quen  lo  donar  que  sedcat  stabile  si 
Alio  non  aver,  et  si  filio  aver  del,  delo  & 
mano  illo  quis  qnlser  6  fur  placer,  que  non 
descrede  dc  toto,  et  si  toto  lo  deseredar, 
toto  lo  perdan  aquellos  &.  quen  lo  der." 
Revista,  p.  315. 

Its  concluding  provisions  are  in  these 
words :  "  Duos  homines  cum  armas  de- 
runtpent  casa,  et  de  rotura  de  orta  serrada, 
LX.  solidos  al  don  de  la  orta,  el  medio  al 
rei,  i  medio  al  don  dela.  — Homines  popa- 
latores  de  Abilies,  non  dent  portage  ni 
rivage,  desde  la  mar  ata  Leon."  Ibid., 
p.  322.  ^ 

It  ends  with  bad  Lann,  denouncing  ex- 
communication on  any  person  who  shall 
attempt  to  inflrlnge  its  provisions,  and 
declaring  hi*  "cum  Datam  H  Abiron  in 
fnfornum  damnatus.**    Ibid.,  p.  329. 

By  the  general  consent  of  those  who 
have  examined  it,  this  Carta  Pnebla  of 
Avil6s  is  determined  to  be  a  genuine  docu- 
ment in  the  Castilian  or  vulgar  dialect  of 
the  period,  which  dialect,  in  the  opinion  of 
Don  Raftiel  Oonzales  Llanos,  received  its 
essential  character  as  early  as  1206,  or  six 
years  before  ttie   decisive  battle  of  the 


Navas  de  Tolosa,  (see  ante^  YoL  I.  p.  8, 
note,)  though  not  a  few  documents,  after 
that  date,  abound  in  Latin  words  and 
phrases.  Bevista,  ut  aupra,  Tom.  YIII. 
p.  197.  , 

I  am  aware  that  two  documents  In  the 
Spanish  language,  claiming  to  be  yet 
older,  have  been  cited  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in 
a  note  to  Part  H.  c.  9  of  his  Middle  Ages, 
London,  1819,  8vo,  Yol.  III.  p.  664,  where 
he  says :  "  The  earliest  Spanish  that  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  is  an  instrument  in 
Martene,  Thesaurus  Aneodotorum,  Tom.  L 
p.  263 ;  the  date  of  which  is  1095.  Peiv 
sons  more  conversant  with  the  antiquities 
of  that  country  may  possibly  go  farther 
back.  Another  of  1101  is  published  in 
Marina's  Teorla  de  las  Cortes,  Tom.  m. 
p.  1.  It  is  in  a  Yidimus  by  Peter  the 
Cruel,  and  cannot,  I  presume,  have  been  a 
translation  firom  the  Latin."  There  can 
be  no  higher  general  authority  than  Mr. 
Hallam  for  any  historical  fact,  and  this 
statement  seems  to  carry  back  the  oldest 
authentic  date  for  the  Spanish  language 
fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier  than  I  have 
ventured  to  carry  it.  But  I  have  examined 
carefully  both  of  the  documents  to  which 
Mr.  Hallam  refers,  and  am  satisfied  they 
are  of  Jater  date  than  the  charter  of  Avil^. 
That  in  Martene  is  merely  an  anecdote 
connected  with  the  taking  of  **  the  city  ot 
Exea,"  when  it  was  conquered,  as  this 
story  states,  by  Sancho  of  Aragon.  Its 
langniage  strongly  resembles  that  of  the 
**  Partidas,**  which  would  bring  it  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  $  bat 
it  bears,  in  truth,  no  date,  and  only  de 
dares  at  the  end  that  the  dty  of  Exea  was 
taken  on  the  nones  of  April,  1095,  firom 
the  Moors.  Of  course,  there  is  some  mis- 
take about  the  whole  matter,  for  Sancho  of 
Aragon,  here  named  as  its  conqueror,  died 
June  4th,  1094,  and  was  socoeeded  by  Pe- 
ter I.,  and  the  person  who  wrote  this  ac- 
count, which  seems  to  be,  after  all,  only  an 
extract  firom  some  monkish  chronicle,  did 
not  live  near  enough  to  that  date  to  know 
so  notorious  a  Ikct.  (See  a  minute  account 
of  the  death  of  Don  Sancho  in  the  rare  old 
Chronicle  of  Aragon,  entitled  "Bistoria 
de  la  Vundadon  y  Antlguedades  de  8an 
Joan  de  la  Peaa  y  de  loB  Reyes  de  Bo- 
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eoantiy,  different  from  the  pare  or  the  cormpted  Li^,  and  sdll 
more  different  from  the  Arabic,  jet  obviously  formed  by  a  union  of 
both,  modified  by  the  analogies  and  spnit  of  the  Gothic  contrac- 
tions and  dialects,  and  containing  some  remains  of  the  ▼ocabnlaries 
of  the  Germanic  tribes,  of  the  Iberians,  the  Celts,  and  the  Phce- 
nicians,  who,  at  different  periods,  had  occupied  nearly  or  quite  the 
whole  of  the  Feninsala.    This  language  was  called  originally  the 
Momance^  because  it  was  mainly  fcnrmed  out  of  the  language  of  the 
Bomans;  just  as  the»  Christians,  in  the  northwestern  'mountains, 
were  called  by  the  Arabs  Alromij  because  they  were  imagined  to  be 
descended  from*  the  Bomans.*^    Later,  it  was  called  Spanish,  from  the 
name  taken  by  the  whole  people,  and  perhaps,  at  last,  it  was  eren 
more  frequently  called  CastiUant  from  diat  portion  of  the  country, 
whose  political  power  grew  to  be  so  predominant,  as  to  give  its  dialect 
a  preponderance  over  all  the  other  dialects,  which,  like  the  Galinian, 
the  Catalonian,  and  the  Yalencian,  were,  fbr  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  written  langtiages,  each  with  claims  to  a  literature  of  its  own. 
The  proportion  of  materials  contributed  by  each  of  the  langnages 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Spanish  has  never  been  ac- 
curately settled,  though  enough  is  known  to  permit  an  adjust- 
ment of  their   general  relations  to  each  other.     Sarmiento,  who 
investigated  the  subject  with  some  care,  thinks  that  six  tenths  of  the 
present  Castilian  are  of  Latin  origin ;  one  tenth  Greek  and  eccle- 
siastical ;  one  tenth  Northern ;  one  tenth  Arabic  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing tenth  East  Indian  and  American,  Gypsy,  modem  Gennan, 
French,  and  Italian.    Probably  this  estimate  is  not  very  far  from, 
the  truth.    But  Larramendi  and  Humboldt  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Basque  should  be  added;  while  Marina's  inquiries  and  those  of 
Gayangos  and  Von  Hammer->Purgstall  give  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion to  the  Arabic.    The  main  point,  however,  is  one  concerning 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  —  the  broad  foundations  of  the  Cas- 
tilian are  to  be  sought  in  the  Latin,  to  which,  in  fact,  we  are  to 
trace  nearly  or  quite  all  the  contributions  sometimes  attributed  to 
the  Greek.®* 

Inrarbe  y  Aragon,  pot  Don  Juan  Bris  Mar-  It  may  be  veil  to  add,  that  Don  Pascoal 

tines,"  Qarago^a,  fol.,  16StO,  pp.  511  -  613.)  de  Gayangos  at  oM  time  thought  it  possi- 

tforeorer,  Exea  is  in  Aragon,  where  it  is  ble   ttiat  there  was  a  privifegio  extant 

aot  probable   the  earliest  Castilian   was  in  the  modem  dialect  of  the  Peninsula  aa 

spoken  or  written.    Thus  much   for  the  early  as  969  A.  D.,  (Transl^on  of  this 

document  from  Martene.    That  firom  Ma-  History,  Tom.  I.  p.  575,)  but  that  subse- 

rina's  Teoria  is  of  a  still  later  and  quite  quently,  on  careful  examination,  he  satis- 

eertain  date.    It  is  a  charter  of  privileges  fled   himself  that   this  was   a  mistake, 

granted  by  Alfonso  YI.  to  the  Mos&rabes  (Ibid.,  Tom.  IV.  p.  435.) 

of  Toledo,  but  translated  in  1340,  when  it  oi  Marina,  Ensayo,  p.  19. 

was  confirmed  by  Alfonso  XI.    Indeed,  it  ^  The  most  striking  prooi;  perhaps,  that 

Is  so  announced  by  Marina  himself,  who  in  can  be  given  of  the  number  of  Latin  words 

ttie' table  of  contents  says  especially,  that  and  constructions  retained  in  the  modem 

ik  is  **  translated  into  Castilian.**  Spanish,  is  to  be  found  in  the  nutny  pages 
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The  Spanish,  or  Castilian,  language  thus  formed  was  introduced 
into  general  use  sooner  and  more  easily  than,  perhaps,  any  other  of 
the  newly  created  languages,  which,  as  the  confusion  of  tiie  Middle 
Ages  passed  off,  were  springing  up,  throughout  the  South  of  Europe, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  uniyersal  language  of  the  Boman  world. 
The  reasons  of  this  were^that  the  necessity  for  its  creation  and  em- 
ployment was  more  urgent,  from  the  extraordinary  relations  be- 
tween the  Moors,  the  Mu^^abes,  and  the  Christians ;  that  ^e  reign 
of  Saint  Ferdinand,  at  least  as  late  as  the  capture  of  Seville  in 
1247,  was  a  period,  if  not  of  quiet,  yet  of  prosperity  and  almost  of 
splendor ;  and  that  the  Latin,  both  as  a  written  and  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, had  become  so  much  degraded,  that  it  could  offer  less  resist- 
ance to  change  in  Spain  than  in  the  other  countries  where  a  similar 
revolution  was  in  progress.^  We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
to  find,  not  only  specimens,  but  even  considerable  monuments,  of 
Spanish  literature  soon  afler  the  first  recognized  appearance  of  the 
language  itself.  The  narrative  poem  of  the  Cid,  for  instance,  can- 
not be  dated  later  than  the  year  1200 ;  and  Berceo^  who  flouiished- 


of  Tcne  aad  prose  that  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  so  written  that  they  cui  be  read 
throughout  either  as  Latin  or  as  Spanish. 
The  first  instance  of  this  sort  that  I  Icnow 
of  is  by  Juan  Martines  Siticeo,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  and  preceptor  to  Philip  II.,  who, 
when  he  was  in  Itialy,  wrote  a  short  prose 
dissertation  that  could  be  read  in  both  laa> 
gnages,  in  order  to  prove  to  some  of  his 
learned  friends  in  that  country  that  the 
Castillan  of  Spain  was  nearer  to  the  Latin 
than  their  Italian  \ — Ajeu-d'esprity  which 
he  printed  in  his  treaCtoe  on  Arithmetic,  in 
1514.  (Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p. 
737.)  Other  examples  .occur  afterwards. 
One  may  be  found  in  a  Spanish  Grammar, 
published  at  Lonvain  in  1665,  and  entitled 
"  Util  y  Breye  Institution  para  aprender  la 
Lengua  Hespanohi ; "  a  curious  book, 
which  treats  the  Gastilian  as  only  one  of 
several  hingiuiges  then  spoken  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  and  says  of  it,  "  no  es 
otra  cosa  que  Latin  corrupto,"  —  adding 
that  many  letters  had  been  written  in 
Spanish  words  that  were  yet  Latin  letters, 
one  of  which  the  author  then  proceeds  to 
give  in  proof.  Other  examples  occur  in  a 
Dialogue  by  Fern.  Perez  de  Oliva,  who  was 
a  scholar  of  Slliceo }  —  in  an  £pistle  of 
Ambrosio  Morales,  the  historian,  printed 
in  1585,  with  the  works  of  Oliva ;— in  a 
Sonnet  published  by  Rengifo,  in  his  "  Arte 
Po^tica,"  in  1592;  — and,  finally,  hi  an 
excessively  rare  volume  of  Urza  rt'mo,  by 


Diego  de  Aguiar,  printed  in  1621,  and  en- 
titled **  Tercetos  «n  Latin  eongruo  y  puro 
Gastellano,"  of  which  the  following  is  a 
favorable  specimen  t  — 

Scribo  historias,  graves,  generosos 

Spiritus,  divinofl  Heroei  pnros, 

Magnanimofl,  insignes,  bellioosos  | 
Canto  de  Marte,  defentorei  duros 

Animosos  Leones,  excellentes, 

De  rar&  indiutrift,  inyietoc,  grandes  mnroa^ 
Yes  animafi  illiurtres,  praemine&tea 

Invoco,  etc. 

■  Much  cannot  be  said  Ibr  the  parity  oi 
either  the  Castllian  or  the  Latin  in  yersea 
like  these  ;  but  they  leave  no  doubt  4>f  the 
near  relation^ip  of  the  two.  For  the 
proportions  (tf  all  the  languages  that  enter 
into  the  Spanish,  see  Sarmiento^  Memo- 
rias,  1776,  p.  107; — Larramendi,  Anti- 
guedad  y  Universftlidad  del  Bascuence, 
1728i,  c.  zvi.f  apud  Vargas  y  Ponce,  Diser* 
tacion,  1798,  pp.  10  -  26  *,  — Bosseeuw  de 
St.  Hilaire,  Etudes  sur  POrigine  de  la 
Langue  et  Romances  Bspagnoles,  Thise, 
1838,  p.  U*,  — W.  von  Humboldt,  PrU- 
fUng,  already  cited  ;  —  Marina,  Ensayo, 
in  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  IV., 
1805  ;  —  and  an  article  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Beview,  No.  XY.,  1839. 

83  All  the  documents  containing  the 
privileges  granted  by  St.  Ferdinand  to 
Seville,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  are  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  time,  the  Romance. 
Ortiz  y  Zuniga,  Anales  dA  Sevilla,  foL, 
1677,  p.  89. 
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ftom  1220  to  1240,  though  he  almost  apologises  for  not  writing  in 
Latin,**  and  thus  shows  how  certainly  he  lived  in  the  debatable 
period  between  the  two  languages,  has  left  us  a  large  mass  of  gen- 
uine Spanish,  or  Castilian,  verse.  But  it  is  a  little  later  still,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  fixMn  1252  to  1282,  that  we  are  to 
consider  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish^  as  a  written,  a  settled, 
and  a  polite  language,  to  have  beeik  recognized  and  completed.  By 
his  order,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  it  from  the  Yulgate;  he 
required  all  contracts  and  legal  instruments  to  be  written  in  it,  and 
all  law  proceedings  to  be  held  in  it ;  and,  finally,  by  his  own  re- 
markable code,  ^  Las  Siete  Partidas,''  he  at  once  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  extension  and  establishment  of  its  auUuHity  as  far  as 
the  Spanish  race  and  power  should  prevail.^  From  this  period, 
therefore,  we  are  to  look  for  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Spanish  language,  in  the  body  of  Spanish  literature. 


64  Qaimo  ftr  womprota  en  Xomem  ptiladimOt 
En  qual  auele  el  pueblo  fitbbuc  a  su  recino, 
'    Cw  non  lotui  leCnulo  porfcr  otro2a<teo,etc. 

Vld*  de  B.'Dommgo  de  BUm,  St.  S. 

Reman  paladino  (Wn  romanr  paladiHO 
in  the  "  Loot  de  Beroeo,"  8t  84,  Sancbes, 
Tom.  n.  p.  471)  means  the  *'  plain  Ro- 
mance language,"  paladino  being  deriyed, 
as  I  think,  with  8anchea,  from  palam, 
though  Sarmiento  (in  his  manuscript  on 
'^  Amadis  de  Gkiula,"  referred  to,  ante.  Vol. 
I.  p.  199,  note)  says,  when  noticing  this 
line :  *'  Paladino  es  de  palaiino  j  este  as  de 
fiolacio."  The  otro  latino  is,  of  course, 
the  elder  Latin,  however  corrupted.  Cer- 
▼antes  uses  the  word  ladino  to  mean  Span- 
ish, (Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  41,  and  the 
DOte  of  ClemeiiciB,)  and  Dante  (Par.,  III. 
03)  uses  it  once  to  mean  plain,  BOty  ;  both 
curious  instances  ct  an  indirect  meaning, 
Ibroed,  as  It  were,  'upon  •  word.  Proaa 
means,  I  suppose,  sfory.  Biagtoli  (Ad 
Pnrgatorio,  XXVI.  118)  says:  ^^  Prosa 
aell*  Italiano  e  nel  Profenaale  del  seoolo 


zUi.  s^nifioa  predsamenfce  istoria  a  nor- 
raxiont  in  t;er«»."  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  is  right  in  applying  this  re- 
mark to  the  passage  in  Ds^te,  but  it  is  no 
doubt  i^pUeable  to  the  psssags  befare  qe 
in  Beroeo,  the  meaning  of  wbidi  botli 
Bouterwek  and  his  Spanish  translators 
have  mistaken.  (Bouterwek,  Trad.  Corti- 
na, etc,  8vo,  Madrid,  1829,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
SO  and  119.)  Ferdinand  Wolf  (in  bis  rery 
learned  work,  **■  Ueber  die  Lais,  Sequenaen 
nnd  Leiche,*'  Heidelberg,  1841,  8to,  pp. 
92  and  804)  thinks  the  use  of  the  word 
proBB,  here  and  elsewiiere  in  early  Spanish 
poetry,  had  some  refSerenoe  to  the  well* 
known  use  of  the  same  word  in  the  offices 
of  the  Ghnreh.  (Da  Oange,  GkMsarium, 
adverb.)  But  I  think  tlM eariy Spanish 
rhymers  took  it  from  the  Provencal,  and 
not  tnm  the  ecclesiastical  Latin. 

w  Mondc^,  Memorias  dd  Bey  D.  A1on> 
10  el  Sabio,  foL,  Madrid,  1777,  pp.  460- 
462.  Mariana,  Hist,  Lib.  XIY.  c  7,  and 
Oastro,  Bib.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  411,  etc. 


APPENDIX,    B. 


CfS  THE   ROMANCEROS. 
(See  Tol.  I.  p.  113.) 

As  the  poetry  coutained  in  the  <M  Spanbli  Ballad-Books  was 
rarely  the  work  of  known  aathors,  but  was  chiefly  gathered  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  by  different  persons  from  the  traditions  of  the 
people,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  its  history  if  wa  do  not,  in  some 
degree,  understand  the  history  of  the  Ballad-Books  in  which  it  is 
contained,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  collected.  Sketches 
of  such  a  history  have  been  prepared,  with  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolf,  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  ^*  Jahrbucher  der  Literatur," 
(Band  CXIV.,  Wien,  1846,  pp.  1  -  72,)  and  in  the  Preface  to  the 
*^  Primavera  y  Flor  de  Romances,"  published  by  himself  and  Conrad 
Hoffman  at  Berlin  in  1856.  As,  however,  I  possess  or  have  seen 
several  early  ballad-books  which  he  does  not  notice,  I  will,  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  give  my  views  of  this  obscure  branch  of  bibliograj^y,  con- 
fining myself,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  to  what  regards  the 
history  of  Spanish  poetry. 

A  considerable  number  of  ballads  printed  on  one  or  more  leaves 
in  black  letter  for  popular  use  are  known  still  to  exist  Such  are 
'*E1  Conde  Alarcos,"  and  **£1  Moro  Calaynos," — one  collection 
of  twelve  separate  pieces,  and  anoUier  of  fifty-nine,  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Heber ;  —  others,  noticed  by  Brunet,  under  the  head  of 
Romances  separ^,  in  his  article  ^*  Bomanceros,"  —  and  above  eighty 
bound  up  tc^ether,  in  the  Library  at  Prague,  and  fiilly  described  by 
Wolf,  in  )gs  **  Sammlung  Spanischer  Bomanzen,  u.  s.  w.  zu  Prag," 
Wien,  1850,  4to,  pp.  191;  Duran,  therefore,  in  his  "  Boman'cero 
General,''  1849-1851,  is  able,  without  resorting  to  the  Prague 
collection,  to  enumerate  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  these  ^ie^uw 
sueUo8.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  have  dates;  it  is  extremely 
uncertain  when  most  of  them  were  printed ;  and  it  seems  to  me, 
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from  those  I  have  examined,  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  were 
rather  taken  from  collections  of  ballads  now  known  to  exist  or  to 
have  existed,  than  that  they  helped  to  make  up  those  collections. 
Fire,  I  think,  have  dates  before  1550;  but  I  possess  MS.  copies 
of  two  of  them,  and  do  not  think  they  shonld  be  reckoned  as 
ballads,  though  they  have  been. 

L  When  the  first  collection  of  ballads  was  published  is  nncertaiii. 
Wolf  ("  Advertencia  "  to  his  **  Primavera,"  pp.  Iviii.  -  IxviiL)  thinks  it 
was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  a  well-known  publisher  there,  Martin 
Nucio,  and  that  it  is  the  one  without  date,  entitled  "  Cancionero  de 
Romances,  ec.  en  Enveres,"  (sic,)  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  de  TArsenal  at  Paris,  and  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library 
in  Grermany.  But  it  is  so  improbable  that  a  Spanish  book,  and 
especially  one  of  this  sort.,  a  part  of  whose  contents  its  editor,  in  his 
Preface,  claims  to  have  been  taken  down  **  from  the  memories  of 
some  persons  who  dictated  them  to  him,"  should  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  the  Low  Countries  before  any  similar  work  had 
appeared  in  Spain,  that,  at  first,  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  and  Dr. 
Wolf,  as  well  as  myself,  expressed  publicly  our  belief,  that  Nucio 
had  taken  his  collection  mainly  from  a  Ballad-Book  published  in 
the  year  1550,  with  almost  the  same  Preface,  and,  in  a  large 
degree,  the  same  ballads,  at  Saragossa,  by  Stevan  G.  de  Nagera,  — 
a  Ballad-Book  which  I  shall  presently  notice.  But  the  careful  and 
conscientious  researches  of  Dr.  Wolf,  as  set  forth  in  the  Preface  to 
his  "  Primavera,"  leave  very  little  or  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  or  in  that 
of  Don  Pascual,  that  the  publication  at  Saragossa  by  Nagera  was 
made  later  than  the  one  at  Antwerp  by  Nucio.  This  last,  as  Dr. 
Wolf  thinks,  was  published  about  1546,  as  a  perfectly  new  and 
original  work,  —  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  I  shall  not, 
however,  be  surprised,  if  it  shall  hereafter  turn  out  that  it  is  a 
reprint,  or  substantially  a  reprint,  of  some  yet  unknown  but  earlier 
BsJlad-Book  published  in  Spain,  -^  so  unlikely  is  it  that  any  number 
of  ballads  worth  noticing  could  be  collected  from  tradition  and  men^ 
ory  at  Antwerp,  where  there  were  few  Spaniards  except  soldiers. 

n.  Nucio  reprinted  this  ^  Cancionero  de  Romances  "  at  Antwerp, 
—  "  en  Envers**  (sic),  —  in  1550,  and  I  have  examined  a  copy  of  it 
at  the  Biblioth^ue  de  1' Arsenal  at  Paris.  It  has  aliQost  exactly  the 
same  Preface  with  the  one  last  mentioned,  but  differs  from  it  by 
omitting  seven  of  its  ballads,  and  inserting  thirty-seven  others.  The 
errors  noted  in  the  one  without  date,  at  ff.  272.  b,  etc.,  aie  corrected 
in  this  one  dated  1550,  and  prove  it  decisively  to  be  the  subsequent 
edition  of  the  two ;  —  a  fact  equally  to  be  inferred  from  the  additions 
it  contains.  This  edition  of  1550,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
issued  with  different  title-pages,  for  Dr.  Wolf  showed  me  one  in  the 
Vienna  Library  dated  1554.    But  most  of  the  copies  now  known  to 
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exist  bear  the  date  of  1555,  nnder  which  this  important  Romancero 
is  best  known  and  commonly  cited.  It  is  absolutely  the  same  work 
with  the  copy  at  the  Arsenal,  dated  1550,  ballad  for  ballad  and 
page  for  page.  It  was  a  very  popular  collection,  and  there  are 
editions  of  it  at  Antwerp,  1568  and  1573  ;  Lisbon,  1581 ;  Barcelona, 
1587  and  1626  ;  and  probably  others. 

III.  But  in  the  same  year,  1550,  a  little-known  printer  at  Sara- 
gossa,  fistevan  G.  de  Nagera,  published  a  collection  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  ballads,  all^but  twenty-two  of  which  are  in.  Nucio's.  Na- 
gera called  his  collection  ^  Primera  Parte  de  la  Silva  de  Varios  Bo- 
mances,"  and  it  makes  ff.  222,  18mo.  I  have  examined  a  copy  of  it, 
which  belonged,  in  1838,  to  the  yaluable  collection  of  M.  Henri 
Temaux-Compans,  at  Paris,  and  there  is,  I  understand,  another  copy 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  The  Preface  is  abridged  from  the 
Preface  of  Nucio,  and  omits  the  significant  phrase,  *^  por  ser  la  primera 
vez,"  —  which  seems  to  imply  that  Nucio's  collection  had  been  earlier 
printed.  In  the  prefatory  address  to  this  First  Part,  the  Impresor 
says :  "  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  bring  together  all  the  ballads 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge ; "  —  adding  afterwards ;  **  It  may  be 
that  some,  though  very  fevj^  of  the  old  ballads  are  wanting,  which  I 
have  not  inserted,  eidier  because  they  had  not  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, or  because  I  did  not  find  them  so  complete  and  perfect  as  I 
wished.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  in  those  here  printed  there  may  be  an 
occasional  error ;  but  this  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  copies  fix)m  which  I 
took  them,  which  were  very  corrupt,  and  to  the  weakness  of  memory 
of  some  persons  who  dictated  them  to  me  and  who  could  not  recol- 
lect them  perfectly.  Likewise  I  desired  that  they  should  stand  in 
some  order,  and  so  I  placed  first  those  of  devotion  and  firom  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  next  those  that  relate  to  Castilian  Stories,  and 
lastly  those  that  relate  to  love."  After  these  ballads,  which  fill  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  leaves,  we  have  twenty-five  leaves  of  cancio- 
neSf  vUlandcos,  and  chisteSf  or  jests,  among  wHich,  at  f.  199,  is  the 
well-known  gay  dialogue  between  Castillejo  and  his  pen.  At  the 
end  of  this  First  Part,  f.  121,  we  have  the  following  address  to  the 
Reader,  in  which  the  '^Impresor"  has  clearly  changed  his  mind 
about  having  already  collected  all  except  a  ^*  very  few  of  the  old 
ballads''  known  to  exist;  for  now  he  says:  *^  Some  of  my  friends, 
when  they  knew  I  was  printing  this  CandonerOf  brought  me  many 
ballads  which  they  possessed,  that  I  might  insert  them ;  but  as  we 
were  coming  to  the  end  of  the  printing,  I  chose  not  to  put  them  in, 
since  they  would  interrupt  the  order  that  had  been  begun,  but  to 
make  another  volume,  whiclf  shall  be  the  Second  Part  of  this  Silva 
de  Varios  Romances,  which  is  now  in  the  press.  Yale." 
.  Ihis  ^*  Segunda  Parte"  was  published  in  the  same  year,  1550, 
and  consists  of  208  leaves  of  ballads,  nine  leaves  of  chistes,  and  two 
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^  cimtentfl,  at  tbe  end  of  wliich  tbe  "  LnpreBor  **  ^ftys :  '<  1  did  not 
wish  to  put  into  tliifl  Part  any  more  of  theee  sliort  jests,  because,  if 
God  pleases,  they  will  be  put  into  the  Thxrd  Part,  with  other  things 
agreeable  to  the  cnrioas  reader.  Yale."  I  know  of  no  copy  of  lihB 
ThWd  Part,  but  I  suppose  it  was  printed,  because  in  the  ^  Silva  de 
Varies  Romances,"  cf  which  there  are  about  a  dozen  ecfitamis  b^ 
tween  1578  and  1678,  and  of  which  I  poBsese  that  of  1602,  the  title- 
page  declares  that  it  contains  "  los  mejores  romances  de  loe  trm 
fibres  de  la  Snva.**  Of  the  first  two  Parts  there  seem,  according  to 
Wolf,  (Pre&ce,  p.  Ivii.,)  to  have  been  editions  at  Bareekma  in  15501, 
1557, 1582,  and  1617 ;  but,  like  the  first  edition  at  Saragossa,  tiiey 
seem  ahsiost  entbely  to  hare  disappeared.  Jft  should  ftcr&er  be  olv 
served,  that  the  S/^wnda  Parte  of  Saragossa,  1550,  contains  fdxty-sbc 
ballads,  but  that  only  twenty  of  them  a^  found  in  Nudo's  Antwerp 
Romancero  without  date. 

There  are  difficulties,  howerer,  about  the  relations  between  1^ 
Antwerp  Romancero  published  by  Kucio  without  date,  and  the 
Saragossa  Romlinceib  published  by  Nagera  in  1550,  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  get  over  or  to  reconcile.  Botb  contain,  to  a  lafge 
degree,  the  same  prefiice  in  the  same  words,  so  that  one  must  have 
seen  and  used  the  other ;  —  and  yet  each  claims  to  have  gathered 
its  ballads,  in  part  at  least,  iW»n  the  memories  of  the  peopte,  so 
that  each  claims  to  be  a  fresh  and  original  work.  I^ucio  says  that 
his  collection  appeared  fiyr  the  first  time,  ('<  por  ser  la  primera  Tea,") 
and  Najera  says,  in  his  First  Part,  that  he  had  printed  **  all  the 
ballads  that  bad  come  to  his  knowledge,"  and  that  he  believed  *^  few 
of  the  old  ballads  were  wanting,"  which  was  certainly  not  the  truth 
if  he  used  Nucio*s,  for  Nucio's  contains  above  sixty  balkids  not  in 
Nagera's,  and  some  of  tiiem  among  the  oldest  and  best.  Happily  it 
is  not  necessary  to  settle  the  question  of  honor  between  two  printers 
who  have  been  dead  three  centuries.  It  is  enough  that  both  their 
curious  and  precious  collections  were  certainly  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  therefore  all  the  ballads  they 
contain  are  among  the  oldest,  as  they  are  among  the  best,  tleatt 
remain  to  us. 

Subsequent  to  these  two  Ballad-Books,  we  have  several  collec- 
tions already  noticed  in  the  text,  —  such  as  those  of  Fnentes,  1550; 
Sepulveda,  1551  ;  Sayago,  1555;  Timoneda,  1578;  Linares,  1573; 
Padilla,  158S;  Maldonado,  1586;  and  Cue va,  1587,  —  conosting 
chiefiy  or  entirely  of  ballads  written  by  their  respective  authors ; 
besides  which,  all  the  leading  poets  of  the  time,  like  Cervantes  and 
Lope  de  Vega,  wrote  them,  as  we  have  seen,  without  stint  and 
without  measure.  The  number,  therefore,  of  these  popular  and 
national  poems  was  very  great  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Second,  or  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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rV.  At  last  an  attempt  was  made  to  gather  anotiber  Bomanoero 
from  all  the  sources  that  were  accessible,  whether  of  memory, 
tradition,  or  books; — the  true  principle  on  which  the  popular 
Spanish  Bomancero  has  ever  ranee  been  compiled.  This  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  first  made  at  Valencia,  and  probably  in  1588  or 
earlier;  because  in  that  year  an  ^*  Aprobacion  "  was  issued  for  tbe 
Second  as  well  as  the  First  Fart  of  the  ^  Flor  de  Yarios  y  Nuevos 
Romances  por  Andres  de  ViUalta ; "  —  so  that  the  First  Part  was 
probably  published  before  that  time.  We  have,  however,  no  other 
intimation  <^  its  existence  until  the  year  1591,  when  botii  parts 
appeared  at  Yalencia,  with  a  Third,  edited  by  Felipe  Mey,  12mo, 
ff.  222.^  Bdt  Pedro  de  Moncayo  had  already,  in  1589,  pub&hed  at 
Huesca  (12mo,  ff.  134)  a  **  Flor  de  Romances,''  which,  with  a  second 
and  third  part  added,  appeared  at  Alcali  in  1595 ;  and,  besides  this, 
we  have  in  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  II.  285)  a  somewhat  loose  citation 
of  Sebastian  VelSz  de  Guevara,  as  the  c(dlector  of  a  **  Bomancero 
Frimera,  Segunda,  y  Tercera  Parte,"  1594,  in  8va  Of  all  these 
Ballad-Books,  I  have  never  seto  one,  nor  is  there  an  account  which 
I  deem  satisfactory  of  any  one,  except  that  of  1591,  in  three  parts. 
Thus  far,  therefore,  we  are  on  uncertjun  ground  but  we  know  that 
these  three  parts,  with  incomdderaUe  changes,  constitute  the  first 
tlu'ee  parts  of  the  well-4aiown  ^  Bomancero  GreneraL" 

But  hereafter  our  ground  is  more  assured. 

I  possess  in  one  volume,  long  18mo,  ff.  191,  printed  at  Burgos  in 
1594,  ^*  Quarta  y  Quinta  Parte  de  Flor  de  Romances,  recopilados 
por  Sebastian  Velez  de  Guevara,  Racionero  de  la  Colegial  de  San- 
tander."  In  his  address  Al  Lector,  he  says  that  the  baUads  he  prints 
came  to  him  much  injured  from  the  hands  they  had  passed  through 
since  they  had  left  those  of  their  authors,  —  **  here  a  line  missing, 
there  a  couplet,  and  further  on  the  sense,"  —so  that  consequently, 
'^  though  poetry  is  not  his  profession,  he  has  mended  many  of  the 
feet  of  n^my  of  them,  and  made  others  over  anew ; "  and  that  he 
had  left  many  out  because  they  were  past  cure.  ^  For  all  this,"  he 
says,  ^*  the  ballad-singers  are  not  a  little  in  fault,  since,  as  is  well 
said  in  the  Preface  to  another  current  Ballad-Book,  {el  Prdogo  de 
otro  Bomancero  que  anda^  they  act  as  if  the  ballads  were  made 
wholly  for  their  benefit,  and  as  if  the  poetry  were  only  stuck  in  for 
the  music ; "  and,  finally,  the  musicians  say,  ^'  the  poets  are  long  and 
tedious,  and  they  leave  out  many  couplets,  but  this  they  do  really 
because  they  cannot  understand  them,  though  they  are  probably,  for 

1  Vellpe  Mey  prioted  •  Tolome  of  bia  notiood  by  PeHieer  (Bib.  <le  Tradvctores, 

own  poems  at  Tarragona,  in  1680,  from  Tom.  II.  p.  76).    A  Life  of  him  may  be 

which  Fab»,  in  his  "  Floresta,*'  Tom.  II.,  found  in  Ximeno,  (Tom.  I.  p.  309,)  finished 

has  taken  three  sonnets  of  some  merit,  by  Vuiter,  Tom.  I.  p.  213. 
ftnd  as  a  translator  of  Ovid  he  is  IkToraUy 
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tbifl  reason,  the  best  of  the  whole,"  etc.,  etc. ;  — all  werj  cnrioiis,  and 
fully  confirming  what  we  know  in  other  ways  about  the  old  ballads, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  sung  in  the  streets.  The  *'  Apro- 
vacion,"  which  is  by  the  well-known  Pedro  de  Padilla,  is  dated  13 
Aug.,  1592,  and  the  royal  Licencia  is  of  the  14th  of  Sept,  the  same 
year ;  but  the  official  attestation  of  Gonzalo  de  la  Vega  is  of  the  1 1  th 
of  August,  1594,  and  sets  forth  that  the  volume  had  been  printed 
before  (otras  veces),  referring,  I  suppose,  to  the  one  at  Lisbon,  in 
1593.  At  any  rate,  subsequently,  we  find  it,  with  trifling  changes, 
made  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Parts  of  the  '*  Bomancero  GeneraL" 

i  possess,  als^,  the  Sixth  Part,  Toledo,  1594,  long  18mo,  AT.  190, 
entitled  "  Sexta  Parte  de  Flor  de  Bomances  Nuevos  Becopilados  de 
muchos  Autores,  por  Pedro  Flores,  Librero."  My  copy  is  of  the  first 
edition,  for  its  *^Tassa"  is  of  July  9,  1594,  and  its  <^ Licencia"  is 
of  August  2  following ;  but  this  Licencia  speaks  of  the  ^'  Quarta  y 
Quinta  Partes  "  as  a  yolume  collected  (recopUado)hy  the  same  Pedro 
Flores,  and  so  refers,  I  presume,  to  the  edition  df  1593,  just  noticed, 
and  which  Gayangos  and  Wolf  mention  as  published  by  Flores  at 
Lisl^n.  It  is— I  mean  this  Sexta  Parte^ — an  important  publica- 
tion among  the  eaflier  Ballad-Books.  The  Prologo  is  in  prose  and 
commonplace ;  but  there  follows  a  curious  ballad,  of  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  lines,  by  Flores  himself,  in  which  he  is  summoned 
by  the  street  ballad-singers  before  Jupiter  and  other  gods,  and 
accused  of  having  interfered  with  their  vocation  fay  collecting  and 
printing  their  ballads.    It  begins :  — 

En  el  audiencia  real 

Del  Tribunal  del  Parnasso 

Jupiter  con  otros  Jaeces  ^ 

Esta  decretando  an  caso 

De  una  grande  acosacion, 

Que  lofl  mnsioos  hau  dado 

Contra  un  gallardo  Espanol 

Que  es  Pedro  Flores  llamado, 

Del  qual  dizen  que  reciben 

Vituperio  y  menoscabo, 

Porque  de  diversas  flores 

Un  ramiUete  ha  juntado 

Las  quales-  con  grande  afan 

De  estranas  partes  buscaron 

Para  dar  gusto  con  ellas 

Al  natural  y  al  estrafk). 

The  defendant  is  ordered  to  answer  in  three  days,  but  he  prefers  to 
answer  on  the  spot.    He  says,  therefore,  at  once :  — 

Verdad  es  que  yo  forme 
Un  Bamillete  llamado 
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De  Flores,  porqne  soy  digno        > 
^  De  ser  por  vos  lanreado. 

Yo  junte  en  el  las  hazanas 
Que  en  los  siglos  yo.  passados 
Hizieron  en  nuestra  Espana 
Kl  Cid,  OrAofio  y  Bernardo. 
Pinte  destruyda  Espana 

Y  Inego  pnse  el  reparo 

De  muchos  grandes  varonee 
Sin  los  arriba  nombrados. 
Fuse  al  Conde  Alfonso  Euriquez, 
Primer  rey  de  Lnsitanos, 
Tambien  a  Feman  Gonzalez, 
Basnra,  y  Arias  Gonzalo. 
Puse  los  hechos  famosos 
De  los  Moros  Africanos, 
Que,  por  anos  setecientos, 
Tuvieron  nombre  de  Hispanos 
Hasta  qne  gan6  a  Granada 
£1  inclito  Don  Fernando, 

Y  Don  Felipe  Segaudo 

Que  oy  govema  el  pueblo  Hispaoo- 
Puse  sus  motes  y  insigniaa, 
Sus  colores  y  tocados, 
Sus  zambras,  caSas,  y  fiestaci 

Y  de  Moras  los  recaudos, 
Las  amorosas  razones, 
Los  zeloe,  ansias  y  enfados, 
Los  favores,  las  cautelas 
De  los  Moros  enamorados. 
Junte,  en  nombre  de  Biselo, 
De  Lisardo  y  de  Belardo, 
Mil  voca^los  pastoriles 

Bien  compuestos  y  ordenados  ; 
Una  amorosa  porfia 
De  zagal  enamorado, 
Un  Duque  y  un  Conde  puesto 
En  abito  disfra^ado, 
Ora  que  se  finge  9ayde, 
Ora  el  grand  pastor  Albano 
Que  en  las  riberas  del  Torm^s 
Apacienta  su  ganado.     • 
Letrillas,  Motes,  Canctones 

Y  algunos  versos  glosados. 
Que  al  postrer  acento  dizen 
El  contento  bien  o  dafio. 
Procure  con  mi  sudor 

\  con  inmenso  trab«jo 
Juntar  diversos  Bomances 
Que  andavan  discarriados. 

Y  hize  que  de  un  discnrso 
8e  Ytesse  prinoipio  y  oabo, 
Lo  que  el  mosico  no  baza, 

TOL.  III.  18 
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PuM  medio  dMbmdo 

Dezft  on  romaiiee  p«tdido  4 

Dioiendo  qua  le  dm  enfado  : 

Los  qnales  c<mforme  a  ley 

Merecen  ser  destemdos 

A  las  Islas  de  Gorfd  • 

A  cantar  Tonoe  Mosayoos 

T  de  tan  alto  aaditorio 

TJyieraa  de  ter  eehados 

Per  quebrantadores  de  honras 

De  aquellos  siglos  dorados. 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Apollo,  sapported  by  Man  and  Teniifl, 
Amalthea  prepares  a  garland  of  honor  for  the  poet,  and  the  ballad- 
singers  are  mulcted  in  the  costs  of  suit,  and  ordered  neyer  to  begin 
a  ballad  which  they  do  not  finish.' 

The  statements  in  this  Preface  to  Part  YI.,  as  weU  as  those  in  the 
previous  one  of  Parts  IV.  and  Y.,  are  curious,  as  showing  how  earnest 
was  the  contest  between  the  Gegos  or  street  ballad-singers  and  the 
collectors  of  the  ballads  who  printed  them.  The  boast  of  Flores, 
that  he  gives  each  ballad  complete,  and  not  as  the  baUad-angers 
give  it,  who  drawl  out  one  half,  and  then  say  they  are  tired  of  it,  is 
a  part  of  this  quarreL  Indeed,  the  whole  account  is  significant,  as 
showing  the  footing  on  which  baHads  stood  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  way  they  were  collected  and  published. 
Many,  in  this  Sixth  Part,  —  which  is  excellent  and  contains  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight,  —  were  evidently  floating  about  {descarriados), 
and  were  coUected  by  Flores  firom  the  memories  of  the  people; 
—  perhaps  firom  the  street«ingers,  who  oomplatned  that  he  inteiv 
fered  with  their  business.  Some,  on  the*  other  hand,  are  by  Lope 
de  Yega,  and  perhaps  other  authors,  but  by  far  the  gneater  number 
are  anonymous,  and  went  afterwards  to  constitute  the  Sixth  Part  of 
the  ^  Bomancero  General." 

I  possess,  also,  in  one  volume,  long  18mo,  and  with  a  single  title- 
page,  dated  Alcal^  1597,  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Parts,  but  each 
is  paged  separately  and  has  its  separate  licenses  and  indexes.  The 
volume  is  entitled  "  Septima  y  Octava  Parte  de  Flor  de  Yarios  Riv- 
mances  recopilados  de  muchdls  Autores ; "  but  while  in  the  '*  Licencia  " 
of  Parte  YII.  permission  is  given,  4  May,  1596,  to  print  the  volume 

• 

t  The  aUnsion  to  Antonio,  Doke  of  Alva,  I  notice,  also,  a  resemblanoe  between  the 

then  aliye,  and  to  the  Arcadia  of  Lope  de  prog«  address'^/  Lector  of  Parts  IV.  and 

▼ega,  where  the  Duke  flgores,  leads  me  to  V.,  and  this  poetieal  PreCaoe  to  Part  VI., 

the  ooi^eoture,  that  this  spirited  poetical  which  indicates  that  both  are  by  one  hand  { 

trial  miaj  have  been  written  by  Lope,  and  — remembering,  also,  that  Parts  IV.  and 

my  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  ftict,  ■  V.  were  pnlilished  by  Flores  himself,  aft 

that  several  of  Lope's  ballads  are  ftmad  in  Usbon,  the  year  betee,  1698. 
this  volttiiie,  to  which  the  Trialls  a  ptsfiMS. 
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containing  bath  Parts,  '*  que  otras  veces  ha  sido  impresa,"  (referring, 
I  belieye,  to  those  of  Madrid,  1 595,  and  Toledo,  1595,)  the  **  Licencia" 
lor  Parte  VIII.,  dated  SO  Sept.,  1596,  is  for  that  part  alone.  They 
match  well  together,  Parte  VIL  making  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  leaves,  and  Parte  YIII.  making  one  hundred  and  thirty-two. 
Both  go  into  the  Bomancero  Greneral,  as  Parts  YII.  and  VIII. 

The  Ninth  and  last  Part,  which  I  also  possess,  M^^d,  1597^  long 
18m6,  ff.  144,  has  its  "  Aproyacion,"  which  is  by  the  well-known  Juan 
Rofo,  dated  4  Sept,  1597,  and  its  «*  Tassa,"  22  March,  1596.  But  the 
Aprovacion  says  it  is  '^intitulado  Flores  del  Pamaso,  repartido  en  dos 
Partes,"  and  the  Tassa  calls  it  ^  Otava  (sic)  y  Novena  Parte  de 
Flores  del  Pamaso,"  while  its  own  title  is  '^  Flor  de  yarios  Romances 
difererUes  de  todos  impresses,  Noyena  Parte;"  although  many  of 
them  had  been  printed  before,  as  we  know.  It  corremonds  as  &r 
as  to  f.  185  with  the  Ninth  Part  of  the  Bomancero  Ueneral,  but 
differs  afterwards  to  the  end  on  f.  144.  b. 

y.  From  these  nine  Parts  was  constructed,  with  slight  changes 
and  additions,  the  famous  *'  Bomancero  General,"  whose  first  edi- 
tion was  published  at  Madrid,  in  1600,  4to,  the  Tassa  being  dated  16 
Dec.,  1599.  It  was  printed  by  Luis  Sanchez,  and  makes  ff.  368.  It 
is  ezcessiyely  rare,  .but  I  found  -one  copy  of  it  in  the  National  or 
Boyal  Library  at  Madrid,  and  another  in  the  Biblioteca  Comunale 
at  Bologna.  The  next  edition,  which  I  possess,  and  which  is 
marked  by  yery  slight  additions  and  changes,  was  planted  by  Juan 
Godinez  de  Millis,  Medina  del  Gampo,  1602,  4to,  ff.  862.  The 
third,  printed  at  Madrid  by  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  1604,  4to,  ff.  499, 
contains  a  reprint  of  the  nine  Parts  with  four  others  added,  making 
thirteen  in  alL  And  the  last,  which  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  preced- 
ing, is,  howeyer,  announced  as  ^  afiadidido  y  emendado  por  Pedro 
Flores,"  whom  we  haye  seen  as  the  editor  of  Parts  IV.,  Y.,  and  VLj 
but  who  can  hardly  haye  been  the  editor  or  collector  of  the  whole 
thirteen.  This  fourth  and  last  edition  appeared  at  Madrid,  printed 
page  for  page  from  that  of  1604,  by  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  1614,  4to. 
But  Miguel  de  Madrigal  had  preyionsly  published  (Valladolid,  1605, 
4to,  ff.  220)  ''La  Segunda  Parte  del  Bomancero  General;"  of 
which,  howeyer,  the  last  hundred  leayes  contain  cancianea  and  other 
poems  in  the  Italian  manner. 

The  publication  of  so  many  coUections  of  ballads  in  the  last  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seyenteenth 
leayes  no  doubt  that  ballads  had  become  known  in  all  classes  of 
society  in  Spain,  and  were  fij^ng  fiiyor  in  the  highest  But  the 
'*  Bomanceros  Generates"  were  too  large  for  popular  use.  Smaller 
Ballad-Books,  therefore,  were  printed,  such  as  CastaHa's  **  Nueyos 
Bomances,"  1604; — the  "  Jardin  de  Amadores,"  by  Juan  de  la  Puente, 
1611 ; — the  '*Primayera"  of  Pedro  Arias  Perez,  made  with  much  judg- 
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ment  and  printed  in  1621,  but  of  wbich  eight  or  ten  editions  are 
known,  besides  an  addition  or  Parte  II.  by  Ffancisoo  de  Segura,  of 
which  I  know  only  my  own  copy,  dated  1659 ;  — the  *^  Maravillas  del 
Panraso  "  of  Jorge  Pinto  de  Morales,  1 640 ;  —  the  *'  Romances  Yarios" 
published  by  Pablo  de  Yal,  1655,  generally  light  and  satirical  and 
many  of  them  from  Quevedo ;  —  the  **  Bomances  Varies  **  of  Antonio 
Die^,  1663,  se^^ted  partly  Srom  the  last,  but  with  considerable  addi- 
tions ;  —  and  a  few  others  of  less  consequence  which  may  be  found 
noted  by  the  diligence  of  Duran,  Depping,  and  Wolf, '  and  which 
were,  no  doubt,  published  to  meet  the  broad  demands  of  the  less 
cultivated  portions  of  the  Spanish  people,  just  as  they  have  contin- 
ued to  be  published,  sometimes  in  small,  coarse  volumes,  but  oftener 
in  broadsidesy  down  to  our  own  times.  For  similar  reasons,  although, 
'perhaps,  more  to  gratify  the  military  taste  and  afford  amusement  to 
the  armies  in  Grermany,  Italy,  and  the  Indies,  selections  were  'made 
from  the  Bomanceros  Generales  and  contributions  obtained  from  other 
sources  to  make  small  and  convenient  Ballad-Books  of  a  more  stir- 
ring nature.  Such  is  the  ^*  Floresta  de  Romances  de  los  Doce  Pares 
de  Francia,'*  Alcald,  1608,  and  perhaps  earlier  at  Valencia  with- 
out a  date ;  and  such  is  the  *^  Bomancero  del  Cid  ^  by  Juan  de  Es- 
cobar, Alcald,  1612,  both  of  which  have  been  often  reprinted. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  love  for  the  old 
ballads,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  elder  national  literature,  began 
to  decay  among  the  more  favored  classes  of  society  in  Spain,  and 
with  the  coming  in  of  the  Bourbon  family  and  French  tastes  in  the 
eighteenth,  it  disappeared  almost  entirely.  So  strong  a  feeling, 
however,  and  one  that  had  struck  its  roots  so  deeply  in  the  popular 
character,  could  not  be  extirpated.  The  ballads  were  indeed  for- 
gotten or  neglected  by  the  courtly  and  the  elevated ;  but  that  the 
mass  of  the  nation  remained  faithfol  to  them,  we  have  not  only  the 
plain  testimony  of  Sarmiento,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  con- 
stantly reprinted  for  popular  use  in  the  humblest  forms,  —  most 
frequently  in  broadsides.  At  last,  an  attempt  was  made  to  replace 
them  on  their  old  ground.  Don  Ramon  Fernandez  —  perhaps  a 
pseudonyme  —  printed  two  volumes  of  them  in  1 796  as  a  part  of 
his  collection  of  Spanish  poetry,  and  Quintana  wrote  a  Preface  to 
them,  in  whicfi  he  declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  **  the  Rcmaneeros 
contained  more  beautiful  and  vigorous  expressions,  and  more  deli- 
cate and  refined  touches,  than  all  the  rest  of  {^anish  poetry."  The 
cultivated  portion  of  the  nation  did  not  acknowledge  this  high 
praise,  but  Quintana  did  not  fail  togsppeat  it  when,  iti  1807,  he  pub- 
lished again  a  part  of  the  same  Preiace  prefixed  to  his  '*  Tesoro," 
and  at  the  same  time  offered  a  small  but  dainty  bouquet  of  charm- 
ing ballads  to  maintain  his  position.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
little  or  no  effect  was  produced  at  home.    But  abroad  some  effect 
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was  sodn  apparent.  Jacob  Giimm  published  at  Yienna,  in  1815,  a 
small  collection  of  the  best  old  ballads,  chiefly  from  the  Bomancero 
of  1550-55;  and  in  1817,  G.  B.  Depping  published  at  Leipzig  a 
larger  one,  containing  above  three  hundred  ballads,  with  a  Preface 
and  notes  in  Grerman,  —  an  excellent  selection,.which  was  republished 
first  with  slight  variations  at  London,  in  1825,  by  Salvk,  and  secondly 
with  more  changes  and  large  additions  at  Leipzig  by  Depping  him- 
self and  by  A.  A.  Galiano,  to  which,  in  1846,  Wolf  added  a  curious 
but  slight  volume,  collected  from  the  *^  Rosas  **  of  Timoneda.  These 
were  iJl  publications  of  great  merit,  and  they  did  more  than  all  that 
had  been  done  previously  to  make  the  old  Spanish  ballads  known 
.'beyond  the  limits  of  Spain,  especially  by  calling  forth  the  admirably 
spirited  but  very  free  translations  by  Lockhart  in  182S,  and  the 
interesting  historically-arranged  fVench  versions  in  prose  of  nearly 
three  hundred  by  Damas  Hinard,  in  1844,  —  perhaps,  too,  those  in 
German  of  Emanuel  Geibel  and  Paul  Heyse,  in  1852. 

Effect,  however,  and  good  effect,  was,  before  long,  produced  at 
home  in  Spain.  Don  Agustin  Duran,  between  1828  and  1832, 
published  five  volumes  of  ballads,  which  were  reprinted  with  a  few 
unimportant  changes  by  Ochoa,  at  Paris,  in  1838,  and  by  Pons,  at 
Barcelona,  in  1840.  But  Duran  felt  that  his  work  was  an  impeifect 
one,  and  its  success  did  not,  therefore,  prevent  him  firom  laboring  long 
and  faithfully  to  make  it  more  complete.  The  result  was,  that,  in 
1849  and  1851  he  published  as  the  tenth  and  sixteenth  volumes  of 
Bibadeneyra's  Biblioteca  a  **  Bomancero  General "  which  makes  all 
he  had  done  before  seem  inconsiderable.  It  comprises  above  nine- 
teen hundred  ballads,  instead  of  the  twelve  hundred  in  his  previous 
collections,  and  their  judicious  and  tasteful  arrangement,  the  biblio- 
graphical details  that  accompany  them,  and  the  historical  and  other 
notes  by  which  they  are  explained,  are  indeed  excellent.  All  that 
had  ever  been  done  before  for  the  elucidation  of  this  difficult  and 
interesting  department  of  Spanish  literature,  if  put  together,  would 
not  be  equal  to  what  has  been  achieved  in  this  single  work.  More 
ballads,  it  is  true,  —  many  more,  —  might  have  been  gathered  ftom 
the  old  Bomanceros,  as  well  as  from  modem  sources,  and  more,  no 
doubt,  will  be  brought  together  hereafter.  But  no  more  can  be 
asked  of  one  person  than  Sefior  Duran  has  here  accomplished. 

Another  work,  however,  of  the  same  class,  and  quite  as  interest- 
ing to  most  readers  of  Spani|)i  literature,  was  published  at  Berlin, 
in  1856.  I  refer  to  the  "  Primavera  y  Flor  de  Romances,  <5*Colec- 
cion  de  los  mas  viejos  y  mas  populares  Romances  Castellanos,  publi- 
cada  con  una  Introduccion  y  Notas  por  Don  Fernando  Jos^  Wolf 
y  Don  Conrado  Hoffmann."  It  is  in  two  small,  very  neatly  printed 
volumes,  and  contains  something  more  than  two  hundred  ballads. 
The  number,  compared  with  that  in  the  ample  Bomancero  of  Du- 
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ran,  if  sdoaD  ;  Imt  they  are  selected  with  great  judgment  from  what 
ii  oldest  and  best,  richeflt  and  most  attractive,  in  the  earlielt  colleo* 
tions,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  learned  Preface,  notes,  and  ▼ariona 
readings,  much  after  the  manner  of  an  ancient  classic ;  —  all  in 
good  Casdlian,  and  in  ezceUent  taste.  -In  the  skill  of  editorship 
it  is  materially  in  adyance  of  the  work  of  Dnran  or  of  Depping. 

These  two  collections,  taken  together,  leave  little  to  be  deaired, 
and  probably  not  much  of  value  to  be  hereafter  obtained,  in  the 
poetry  to  wUch  they  are  devoted.  Duran's  contains  nearly  all  that 
those  who  wish  to  make  exhausting  investigations  will  seek.  Wolf 
will  satisfy  those  who  seek  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful,  and  ask 
to  have  them  presented  in  their  best  fonns. 


APPENDIX,    C. 


ON  FERNAN  GOMEZ  DE  CIBDAREAL  AND  THE 
«  CENTON  EPISTOLARIO." 

(See  Vol.  I.  p.  359.) 

I  HAVE  treated  the  "  Centon  Epistolario  *'  in  the  text  just  as  it 
has  heretofore  been  treated ;  that  is,  as  a  collection  of  the  unstndied 
letters  of  a  simple-hearted,  vain  man,  who  for  above  iaetj  yearn 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  John  the  Second,  and  fiuniliar  with 
what  was  done  at  his  court.  Still,  the  exactness  and  genuineness  of 
the  work  have  not  been  entirely  unquestioned.  Mayans  y  Siscar 
(in  his  Greenes,  Tom.  L,  1737,  p.  203)  speaks  of  Antonio  de  Vera 
y  Zuniga,  (see  ante^  Vol.  II.  p.  503,  Vol.  III.  p.  214,)  the  well- 
known  author  and  diplomatist  of  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fourth, 
sometimes  called  Vera  y  Figueroa,  and  says,  "  Feamente  adulterd^ 
las  epistolas  histdricas  del  Bachiller  Feman  Gomez  de  Giudad 
Real,"  —  He  shamefully  adulterated  the  historical  letters  ^the  JBacbe-' 
lor  Ferdinand  Gomez  de  Cibdareal ;  but  Mayans  gives  ne  reasons  or 
facts  to  support  this  severe  charge,  and  he  is  roundly  rebuked  for  it 
by  Diosdado,  (in  his  treatise  "  De.  Primfi  Typographiffi  Hispanic® 
iBtate,"  Rome,  1794,  p.  74,)  who  calls  it  a  calumny,  —  ailrox  acct^ 
saiio.  And  again,  Quintana,  in  his  Life  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  (Vidas 
de  Espauoles  C^lebres,  Tom.  IH,  1833,  p.  248,  note,)  is  so  much 
troubled  about  some  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  Bachelor's 
accounts  of  the  death  of  the  Gonstable  and  the  known  facts  of 
history,  that  he  too  suggests  all  sorts  of  doubts,  but  ends  by  saying 
tiiat  he  follows  the  Bachelor's  accounts  as  a  sufficient  authority 
where  they  are  not  directly  contradicted  by  others  higher  and 
safer. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  book  is  a  forgery  from  beginning  to 
end ;  but  a  forgery  so  ingenious,  so  happy,  so  agreeable,  that  it  may 
seem  an  ungracious  thing  to  teU  the  truth  about  it,  or  attempt  to 
disturb  the  position  it  has  so  long  held  in  the  Gastilian  literature 
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of  the  fifteenth  centniy.    The  fiKH»  on  which  I  groand  my  opinioii 
are  chiefly  them :  — 

,1.  No  such  person  as  the  Bachelor  Cibdareal  is  mentioned  in  the 
chronicles  or  correspondence  of  the  period  during  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived,  though  our  accounts  fix)m  such  sources  are 
copious  and  minute ;  noticing,  I  believe,  everybody  of  consequence 
at  the  court  of  John  the  Second,  and  certainly  many  persons  of 
much  less  importance  than  the  king's  confidential  physician. 

2.  No  manuscript  of  the  Letters  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 

3.  The  first  notice  of  them  is,  that  they  appear  in  an  edition  in 
small  quarto,  black  letter,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages,  which 
claims  to  have  been  printed  at  Burgas  in  1499.  Of  this  edition, 
copies  are  not  so  rare  as  they  should  be  considering  its  supposed  age. 
Antonio,  who  died  in  1684,  intimates  (Bib.  Vetus,  Tom.  II.  p.  250) 
a  doubt  about  the  truth  of  its  date ;  Bayer,  in  his  note  <m  the 
passage,  1788,  says  that  learned  men  conmionly  supposed  that 
Antonio  de  Vera  y  ZuiUga  (who  died  in  1658)  published  this 
edition;  and  Mendez  (lA  his  Typographia,  1796,  pp.  291  and  293) 
declares  the  edition  to  be  unquestionably  half  a  century  later  than 
its  pretended  date ;  —  all  three  of  these  learned  men  being  experts 
and  good'  witnesses  concerning  a  fact,  which,  I  think,  must  be 
obvious  to  any  person  fiuniliar  with  the  earliest  printed  Spanish 
books,  who  should  look  pn  two  copies  of  it  now  before  me.  The 
name  of  the  printer  on  its  title-page,  Juan  de  Bei,  it  is  important  to 
add,  is  otherwise  suspicious.^ 

4.  The  next  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Cibdareal-is  that  of  Madrid, 
^775,  edited  by  Don  £ugenio  Llagnno  y  Amirola,  Secretary  of  the 

Academy  of  History,  who  thinks  the  first  edition  could  not  have 
been  printed  till  after  1600 ;  —  a  circumstance  otherwise  probable, 
as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  cited  by  any  author  earlier  than  Gil 
Gt^izalez  Davila  in  his  ^*  Teatro  de  las  Iglesias  de  Espafia,"  printed 
111  1647.  Indeed,  if  Antonio  de.Vera  y  Zufiiga  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  printed  a  good  deal  later 
than  1600 ;  for  in  1600  that  statesman  was  only  about  ten  years  (^d. 

5.  The  Bachelor  Cibdwreal  gives  a  date  to  no  one  of  his  letters ; 
but  so  completely  are  the  facts  or  hints  for  them  to  be  detected  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  the  Second,  that  the  editor  of  the  Letters  in 
1775  has  been  able,  by  means  of  that  Chronicle,  to  affix  its  proper, 
or  at  least  its  jNrobable,  date  to  every  one,  I  believe,  of  the  hundred 
and  five  letters  of  which  the  collection  consists.    This  would  hardly 

1  One  of  Uie  copies  of  the  **  Spistolario  *'  among  book   eoUecton  —  its  iheets  bad 

(14M)  which  I  poeeees  is  an  exoelleni  one,  been  caieftiUy  rubbed,  so  as  to  give  the 

which  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  well-  whole  an  appearance  of  being  old.    Bat  it 

known  Marques  de  Astorga,  and  shows  has  not  the  dirt  of  age  upon  it. 
that  —  according  to  a  trick  well  known 
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be  passible,  if  the  two  works  had  been  written  quite  indMj^ndently 
of  each  other.  ^^ 

6.  The  style  of  the  Letters,  though  certainly  adapted  with  great 
dciU  and  felicity  to  its  supposed  period,  is  not  uniformly  true  to  it, 
erring  on  the  side  of  curious  archaisms.  Sometimes  it  goes  further, 
and  uses  words  for  which  no  example  can  be  adduced.  Thus  the 
use  of  ca  in  the  sense  of  tJuzn  is  wholly  unjustifiable ;  and  wherever 
it  so  occurs  in  the  first  edition,  it  is  altered  in  the  edition  c^  1775  to 
qtie,  in  order  to  make  sense.  Other  errors  more  trifiing  might  be 
noticed ;  and  in  the  spelling  there  is  a  systematical  use  of  c  for  2  in 
words  that  never  were  spelt  with  a  c.      . 

7.  The  few  words  in  the  ^'  Aviso  al  Letor,"  and  the  still  fewer 
that  introduce  the  verses  at  the  -  end  of  the  volume,  profess  to  come 
from  the  Editor,  who,  according  to  Bayer,  etc.,  lived  after  1600,  and 
would,  therefore,  naturally  have  written  in  the  style  of  the  period 
when  Mariana  and  Cervantes  flourished.  But,  of  course,  he  was 
driven  to  write  in  the  style  of  1499^  when  the  book  claims  to  have 
been  printed ;  and  he  not  only  has  done  this,  but  he  has  gone  back 
still  another  half-century,  and  written  exactly  in  the  style  of  the 
Letters  themselves,  using  even  the  ca  for  que,  which,  as  Llaguno  y 
Amirola  has  noticed,  nobody  ever  used  except  the  pretended 
BachiUer.  In  this  way  the  Editor  proves  clearly  that  he  was 
able  to  write  in  the  style  of  the  letters  he  is  believed  to  have 
foiled. 

8.  All  accounts  represent  Juan  de  Mena  as  having  died  at  Torre- 
laguna  in  1456,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  (Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  ed^ 
Bayer,  Tom.  II.  p.  266  ;  and  Romero,  Epicedio,  1578,  f.  486,  at  the 
end  of  Heman  Nunez,  Froverbios.)  Now  the  supposed  Cibdareal 
(Epst.  20)  places  Juan  de  Mena,  in  1428, — when  he  was,  of 
course,  only  seventeen  years  old,  — Oh  the  most  familiar  footing  at 
court,  and  makes  him  already  historiographer  to  the  king,  and  far 
advanced  in  his  principal  poem ;  —  a  statement  the  more  incredible 
when  we  recc^ect  that  Bomero  says  expresdy,  that  Mena  was 
twenty-three  years  old  when  he  first  gave  himself  to  "  the  si^et 
labor  of  good  learning,"  •—  "  al  dulce  trabajo  de  aquel  buen  saber." 
See  the  notice  of  Juan  de  Mena,  ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  348  -  850. 

9.  The  contemptuous  account  Cibdareal  gives  of  Barrientos  is 
not  one  which  a  courtier  in  his  position  would  be  likely  to  give  of  a 
person  already  of  great  consequence,  and  rising  fast  to  the  highest 
places  in  the  government.-  But,  what  is  more,  it  is  not  the  true 
account.  He  represents  that  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  as  we  have 
seen,*  (ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  825,)  to  have  burnt,  in  a  very  rash  and  reck- 
less manner,  a  large  quantity  of  books,  from  the  library  of  Don 
Enrique  de  Villena,  sent  to  him  for  examination  after  the  death  of 
their  owner,  because  he  had  been  accused,  in  his  lifetime,  q£  study- 

18*  AA 
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ing  magM^—  Barrieatos,  an  Cibdareal  mwlcl  hare  qb  bdieve^  knofw- 
ing  noSuflg  aboQt  the  contentB  of  the  hooks,  which  lie  Immt,  at 
Qooe,  beoMMB  he  woold  not  take  the  trouble  to  ezamine  them. 
Now  I  happen  to  ponwaw,  in  an  nnpahliBhed  manuKnrqBt  of  Barnen* 
tos»  his  own  aceoont  of  this  yery  ouitter.    It  is  in  a  learned  treatise 
on  Dirinadm,  which  he  wrote  by  order  of  John  the  Seoond,  and 
addreaed  to  that  nonareh ;  and  in  the  FrefieMe  to  the  Seoond  Fait 
of  which  he  declares  that  he  bomt  the  books  in  qneation  ^  ike 
r^yol  order^  and  intimates,  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  they  BhooM  have 
been  spared.    ^  And  this  book,"  he  says,  speaking  of  tiie  one  called 
«'  Ranel,''  to  which  I  have  aUnded,  (anU,  Vol.  L  p.  825,  note,)  «<  this 
book  is  the  one,  which,  after  the  death  of  Boa  Enriqne  [de  Yfllena], 
yon,  as  king,  commanded  me,  your  servant  and  creature,  to  bain, 
with  many  others,  which  I  did,  m  presence  of  sondry  of  your  ser- 
vants ;  •—  a  matter  m  which,  as  m  many  other  things,  yon  showed 
and  still  show  the  great  doTotbn  your  Highness  has  always  had  kr 
the  Christian  religion.    And,  although  this  was  and  is  to  be  praised, 
still,  ifar  other  respects,  it  is  good  in  some  way  to  preserve  such 
books,  provided  they  are  in  the  hands  and  power  of  good,  trostr 
worthy  persons,  who  will  take  heed  that  they  be  read  by  none  but 
wise  men,"  etc. ;  *-  a  very  different  account  certainly  fiom  the  one 
given  in  ^e  letter  of  Gibdareal,  and  one  which,  being  addressed  to 
the  king,  who  was  necessarily  acquainted  with  the  whole  tKan8ao< 
tion,  can  fiardly  have  been  untrue. 

10.  The  most  considerable  event  recorded  in  the  Letters  of  CSb- 
dareal,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  occurrences  in  Spain  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  execution  of  the  Constable  Alvaro 
de  Luna,  at  Yalladolid,  June  2, 1458.  The  Bachelor  says,  he  was 
with  the  king  in  that  city  the  day  it  happened  and  the  night  pre- 
ceding ;  that  the  king  showed  ^g;reat  irresolution  as  to  &e  fulfilment 
of  the-  sentence  up  to  the  last  moment ;  that  he  had  a  sorrowful  and 
sleepless  night  before  it  occurred ;  and  that  nobody  dared  to  tell 
him  the  execution  was  absolutely  over  till  he  had  eaten  his  dinner ; 
—adding  to  these  striking  statement  sundry  picturesque  local 
details,  as  if  they  had  come  within  his  own  knowledge  by  his  wit- 
nessing the  execution.  Kow  the  truth  is,  that  the  king  wsis  not  in 
YaUadoHd  on  that  day,  nor  fi>r  some  da3r8  before  and  aftar ;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  very  bard-hearted  thing  if  he  had  been  there  at 
the  moment  when  his  M  fiiend  and  favorite  minister  of  state,  to 
whom  he  never  ceased  to  be  attached,  was  brought  to  the  acaSbld, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  turbulent  nobility  wh(»n  he  had  oppressed. 
The  king  was  in  fact,  then  at  the  siege  of  Maqueda,  a  Htide  town 
northwest  of  Toledo,  above  eighty  miles  off,  as  appears  by  his  letters 
still  extant,  dated  May  29,  June  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc. ;  so  that  many  <^ 
the  circumstances  recorded  in  Cibdareal's  letter  (the  108d)  are 
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necesBanly  untrae.     (See  Mendez,  T3rpographia,  1 796,  pp.  256  -  260; 
and  Quintana,  Vidas,  Tom.  HI.  pp.  437  -  439.) 

11.  The  age  in  which  I  suppose  the  Letters  of  Cibdareal  to  have 
been  forged  was  one  in  which  such  attempts  were  likely  to  be  made. 
It  was  in  Spun  an  age  of  forgeries.  Guevara  had  just  befi»re  main- 
tained hi»  '*  Marcus  Anrelius  "  to  be  true  history.  (See  a»<6,  YoL 
U.  p.  15.)  The  «'  Leaden  Books"  of  Granada,  and  the  '<  Chroni- 
cones"  of  Father  Higuera,  —  the  first  decided  by  the  whole  civil 
authority  of  the  realm  to  be  genxune,  and  the  second  received  as 
such  by  a  vQry  general  consent,  —  were,  from  1595  to  1652,  at  the 
height  of  their  success,  though  both  have  long  since  been  admitted 
to  be  gross  frauds,  which  acute  scholars  like  Mcmtano,  and  historians 
like  Mariana,  most,  indeed,  have  seen  through,  and  were  too  high- 
minded  to  countenance ;  but  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  they 
did  not  feel  strong  enough  openly  to  resist  and  denounce.  In  this 
state.of  opinion  in  Spain,  some  ingenious  scholar  —  probably  Vera 
y  Zaniga  — ^  as  clearsighted  as  they  were  and  only  a  little  less  scrur 
pulous,  may  well  have  been  encouraged  to  imitate  Father  Higuera 
in  a  matter  which,  instead  of  being  an  attempt,  like  his,  to  bring 
false  records  concerning  importsmt  affairs  into  the  history  Of  the 
kingdom,  may  have  been  regarded  merely  as  a  literary  jeu  cTegpritf 
intended  to  mislead  nobody  on  any  point  except,  perhaps,  that  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  correspondence*  (See,  ante,  Vol.  UL  p.  185,' 
note.) 

Against  all  this  may  be  urged  the  remarkable  simplicity  and  in- 
teresting details  of  the  Letters  themselves,  so  appropriate  generally 
in  their  tone  to  the  age  they  illustrate,  and  the  fact,  that  for  nearly 
two  centuries  they  have  been  cited  as  the  highestmuthority  for  the 
events  of  which  i^ey  speak ;  a  &ct,  however,  whose  importance  is 
diminished  when  we  recollect  how  rarely  a  spirit  of  criticism  has 
shown  itself  in  Spanish  historical  literature,  and  that  even  in  Span- 
ish poetry  the  case  of  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  —  ftdly  believed  by 
his  learned  editcnr,  in  1753,  to  have  been  Quevedo  —  is,  iiv  some 
respects,  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Bachiller  de  Cibdareal,  and  in  oth- 
ers yet  stronger.  At  any  rate,  all  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty 
about  the  Bachelor  Cibdareal  is,  that  the  first  edition  of  his  Letters 
is  a  fergery,  intmnded  to  conceal  something,  and  Buare  likely,  I  think, 
intended  to  conceal  the  f^uriousness  of  the  whole  than  anything 
else. 


PosTSCBiPT,  1861. — In  the  '^Bevista  Eepanola  de  ambos  Mun^ 
dos,"  (1854,  Tom-  IL  pp.  257  -  280,)  tiie  Marques  de  Fidal  published 
an  eldkKxrate  article  of  above  twenty  pages,  in  reply  to  the  preced- 
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ing  Appendix,  expreMong  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  ihe  Baelielar 
Cibdareal,  and  defending  the  genuineness  of  the  greater  part  of  iha 
Centon  Epistolario ;  but  giving  up  the  rest 

-  I  have  already  rendered  the  homage  due  to  this  statesman  and 
scholar  for  his  munificence,  as  well  as  for  his  judgment  and  good 
taste,  in  the  publicalaon  of  Baena's  Cancicmero.  (See,  ante-f  Fhnt 
Period,  Chap.  XXIII.  note  1.)  Nor  does  he  show  less  marked 
qualities  in  t^e  long  discussion  he  has  done  me  the  honor  to  devote 
to  my  opinions  respecting  the  Letters  of  Cibdareal  What  he  has 
done  is  done  with  a  thorough  knowledge  o£  the  subject,  witii  entire 
politeness  of  manner,  and  with  practised  skill  and  caution. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  he  has  wholly  fisdied  to  convince  me. 
Indeed,  I  must  say  more ;  —  he  has,  I  conceive,  materially  strength- 
ened my  position,  and  satisfied  me,  that  —  as  I  had  intimated  in 
1 849,  but  had  not  ventured  to  afiirm — the  real  author  of  the  letters 
in  question  was  Don  Juan  Antonio  de  Vera  y  Zuniga,  who  was  cre- 
ated Conde  de  la  Bpca  by  Philip  IV.  For  this  beli^,  I  offer  the  f<^ 
lowing  additional  facts  and  reascms,  chiefly  taken  fi-om  the  article 
of  the  Marques  de  Pidal  himself^  and  tiierefore  sustained  by  his  au- 
thority. 

First,  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  of  an  old  and  honored  family,  had 

,  the  weakness  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  recognized  ancestry,  and 
'took  very  unjustifiable  means  to  render  it  more  brilliant.  He  wrote, 
or  caused  to  be  written,  and  published  between  JL6L7  and  1636, 
under  various  names,  such  as  Velazquez  de  Mena,  Silva  de  Chaves, 

yind  Pedro  Fernando  Gayoso,  and  with  the  imprint  of  various  cities, 
such  as  Milan,  Arras,  Salamanca,  and  even  Lima,  not  less  than  six 
different  works,  which  served  by  their  statements  to  trace  his  &mily 
back  to  the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity,  and  to  connect  him  witii 
half  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  in  his  own  time,  and  with  nearly 
all  the  grandees  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal.  The  ^ts  stated 
in  all  these  works,  so  far  as  they  tended  to  such  an  extrayagant 
enlargement  of  his  genealogical  tree,  are  admitted  by  the  Marques 
de  Pidal  to  be  false,  and  to  have  been  forged  by  Vera  y  Zuniga  him- 
self. 

Second,  Eleven  out  of  the  hundred  and  five  letters  of  the  Epi»- 
tolario  of  Cibdareal  contain  passages  and  stat^nents  of  just  the 
.same  sort ;  —  I  mean,  passages  obviously  showing  tiie  great  power 
and  consideration  enjoyed  by  Vera  y  Zufiiga's  family  in  the  age  of 
John  IL,  of  all  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Chronicles  of  the 
time,  abundant  and  minute  as  tiiey  are,  nor  anywhere  else,  except 
in  these  letters,  and  all  which  passages  the  Marques  de  Pidal  admita 
were  forged  and  interpolated  by  Vera  y  Zuiiiga,  who,  as  the  Mar- 
ques believes,  printed  the  edition  containing  them,  marked  Burgos, 
1499,  at  Venice,  while  he  was  Ambassador  there  fix)m  1632  to  163ft. 
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Now,  if  it  is  tlms  admitted,  and  even  charged,  ihat  the  somewhat 
ample  passages  about  the  Vera  family  in  Letters  2,  8,  and  87, 
were  in  fact  forged  and  interpolated,  and  that  they  were  adjusted 
with  %ach  a  perfectly  caUida  junctura  to  their  respective  places 
by  Vera  y  Znftiga  as  to  leave  no  botch  or  inequality  in  their  style 
ti^at  flbonid  betray  their  spurious  origin,  I  submit,  that  the  same 
Vera  y  ZuSiga  was  both  able  to  forge  the  whole  hundred  and  ^y^ 
letters,  and,  from  his  entire  disregard  of  truth,  was  capable  of  doing 
it.  Moreover,  I  think  it  would  have  been  nearly  as  easy  for  him  to 
have  done  this  as  to  do  all  he  is  admitted  to  have  doi^e ;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  more  in  consonance  with  Ua  known  habits ;  for, 
having  already  forged  four  or  five  books  for^ie  same  purpose,  it 
would  be  quite  natural  for  him  to  forge  one  more. 

The  fin^  result,  therefoils,  at  which  I  have  arrived,  after  consid- 
ering the  whole  matter  anew,  and  reading  the  article  of  the  Mar^ 
ques  de  Pidal,  is,  that  it  was  clearly  for  the  interest  of  Vera  y  Zu- 
fiiga,  and  that  it  fell  in  exactly  with  the  known  promptings  of  his 
personal  vanity,  and  with  the  course  and  nature  of  his  previous 
similar  frauds  for  the  same  object,  to  prepare  and  print,  with  a 
false  date,  such  a  forgery  as  the  Centon  Epistolario ;  —  and  I  believe 
he  did  it.  This,  I  understand,  is  now  become  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  persons  in  Spain  who  are  skilled  in  such  questions,  and  com- 
petent to  adjudicate  theuL  G^jrtainly,  in  1851,  the  learned  £ditors 
of  the  **  Cancionero  de  Baena "  which  was  published  under  the 
generous  auspices  of  the  Marques  de  Hdal  himself,  believed  the 
whole  book  to  be  a  forgery  of  somebody,  for  they  say  (p.  684,  note 
cxviii.)  that  *^  there  are  well-founded  reasons  for  supposing  that  his 
[Cibdareal's]  collection  of  letters  is  entirely  made  up  firom  the 
Chronicle"  [of  John  II.];  and  the  learned  translators  of  this  pres- 
ent' History  go  further,  and  conclude  their  remarks  on  the  whole 
question,  by  declaring  their  belief  (Tom.  lY.,  1856,  p.  408)  **  that 
the  Epistolario  is  the  exchisive  work  of  the  Conde  de  la  Boca."  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  as  the  opinion  of  these  last  editors,  that  the 
style  of  the  Centon^pistolario,  if  carefully  examined,  shows  that  it 
has  not  come  down^rom  the  age  of  John  U.  At  this  conclusion  I 
had,  of  course,  arrived,  when  I  prepared  the  preceding  Appendix,  a 
dozen  or  more  years  ago ;  for,  without  going  into  a  rigorous  scrutiny 
of  syntax  and  phraseology,  —  a  task  to  which,  in  the  early  Spanish, 
I  am  not  competent,  —  even  a  foreigner,  if  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  Spanish  Chronicles  of  the  fifteenth  century,  can,  I  think,  see 
that  the  arcluusms  of  the  pretended  Bachelor  are  often  overdone, 
and  that  the  general  coloring,  tone,  and  sentiment  of  his  Letters  are 
not  uniformly  those  of  the  period  when  he  is  claimed  to  have  lived. 

I  have  corrected  the  preceding  Appendix,  in  a  few  unimportant 
particulars,  firom  suggestions  made  by  the  Marques  de  Fiddi  in  his 
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relating  to  it,  and  I  offer  him  myacknowledlpaientB  fi>r  them. 
Bot  I  owe  him  still  more  grateful  acknowledgments  fiir  having 
made  it  bo  i^ain  to  me  that  the  ^  Centon  £pi8tolario  "  is  really-  and 
wholly  the  woik  of  Don  Antonio  de  Vera  y  Znfiigay  Condcsde  la 
Boca,  who  died  in  1668, —  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  after 
the  date  of  the  last  of  the  letters  of  which  the  <<£pistolario  "  is 
ooBftDosed* 


APPENDIX,    D. 


•ON   THB   BUSCAPrii. 
(See  Vol.  n.  pp.  137,  etc) 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said  within  the  last  seyenty  yean,  and 
especially  of  late,  (1847  -49,)  about  a  pampl^wntitled  **  El  Bus- 
capid"  —  "  The  Squib,"  or  "  Search-foot,"  —  si^pwed  by  some  per- 
sons to  have  been  written  by  Cervantes,  soon  after  the  publicadoii 
of  the  First  Fart  of  his  Don  Quixote.  The  subject,  though  not  one 
of  great  consequence,  is  certainly  not  without  interest,  and  the  facts 
in  relation  to  it  are,  I  believe,  as  follows. 

In  the  Life  of  Cervantes,  by  Vicente  de  los  Bios,  prefixed  to  the 
magnificent  edition  oC  the  Don  Quixote  published  by  the  Spanish 
Academy  in  1780,  (see  ante.  Vol.  IL  p.  90,)  it  is  stated,  that,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  First  Fart  of  that  romance,  in  1605,  the  public 
—  according  to  a  tradition  not,  I  think,  earlier  suggested,  except  by 
Pellicer,  two  years  before  ^  —  having  received  it  with  coldness  or 
censure,  the  author  himself  published  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  called 
'*  The  Squib,"  in  which  he  gave  a  pleasant  critique  on  his  own  Don 
Quixote,  insinuating  that  it  .was  a  covert-  satire  ot.  sundry  well- 
known  and  important  parsonages,  without,  however,  in  the  slight- 
est degree  intimating  who  those  personages  were ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  public  curiosity  became  much  excited,  and  the  Don 
Quixote  obtained  such  attention  as  it  needed  in  order  to  insure 
i&  success.     (Tom.  I.  p.  xvii.) 

In  a  note  appended  (p.  cxci.)  to  this  statement  of  the  tradition, 
we  have  a  letter  of  Don  Antonio  Ruydiaz,  —  a  person  of  whom 
little  or  nothing  is  now  known,  except  that  Don  Vicente  declares 

1  Bnuyo  dc  ana  Bibliotecade  Tndoe-  whioh,  as  we  shatt  presently  see,  vasthe 

tores,  1778,  Tom.  I.  p.  166.    Bat  I  think  aathority  of  I109  Bios,  in  1780.    It  is,  how- 

Pellicer  deriyed  his  information  from  the  ever,  to  be  noted,  that  Pellloer,  from  the 

letter  of  Boydias,  dated  Deo.  16,   1775,  first,  discredited  the  story. 
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bim  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  worthy  of  credit,  —  in  which 
letter,  under  date  of  December  16,  1775,  Don  Antonio  asserts,  that, 
about  sixteen  years  earlier,  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  Buscapi^  at 
the  house  of  the  Count  of  Saceda,  and  had  read  it;  —  that  it  was 
a  small  anonymous  volume,  printed  at  Madrid  with  a  good  type  and 
on  poor  paper ;  —  that  it  pretended  to  be  written  by  a  person  who 
had  neglected  to  buy  or  read  the  Don  Quixote  for  some  time  after 
its  first  appearance,  but  who,  having  at  last  bought  and  read  it,  had 
been  filled  with  admiration  at  its  merits  and  resolved  in  consequence 
to  make  them  known ; — that  this  Buscapi^  declared  the  characters 
in  the  Don  Quixote  to  be,  in  the  main,  imaginary,  but  yet  insinuated 
that  they  had  certain  relations  to  the  designs  and  gallantries  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  persons^es 
in  his  government ;  —  and  that  the  Count  de  Saceda  being  dead j 
and  the  copy  of  the  Buscapi^  in  question  having  been  only  lent  to 
that  nobleman  by  some  person  unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
he  could  give  no  further  account  of  the  matter. 
'  This  statement,  differing,  it  will  be  noted,  from  the  traditaon 
recorded  in  the  to^Bo  which  it  is  appended,  in  what  relates  tp  thfe 
Emperor  Charles^m  Fifth,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  deemed  satisfac- 
tory.' Pellicer,  besides  other  strong  doubts,  doubted  whether  Cer^ 
vantes  wrote  the  pamphlet,  even  if  all  the  rest  related  of  it  were 
true,  (Don  Quixote,  ed.  1797,  Tom.  I.  p.  xcvii.,)  and*Navarrete 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  there  was  some  mistake  about  Uite 
whole  affair,  and  that  Cervantes  could  never  have  intended  to 
allude  to  the  Emperor  in  the  way  intimated  (Yida  de  Cervantes, 
1819,  ^  105,  etc.)  {  to  which  Clemencin  subsequently  added  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  copy  of  the  Buscapi^,  alleged  to  have  been  seen 
by  Ruydiaz,  might  have  been  a  forgery  cunningly  imposed  on  the 
Count  of  Saceda,  who  was  "  rich  and  greedy  **  —  rico  y  goioso — in 
such  matters  (ed.  D.  Quixote,  Tom.  IV.,  1835,  p^  50).  Indeed,  the 
intimations  concerning  Charles  the  Fifth  were  so  absurd  in  them- 
selves, and  the  fact  —  unhwum  when  the  Academy  published  their 
edition  of  1780  —  that  four  editions  of  .the  First  Part  of  Don 
Quixote  were,  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  its  appearance, 
demanded  in  order  to  satisfy  the  impatient  curiosity  of  the  public, 
is  so  decisive  of  its  popular  success  firom  the  outset,  that  men  were, 
before  long,  disposed  to  believe  that  there  never  was  a  Busoapi^ 
written  by  anybody.    After  a  time,  therefore,  the  discussion  about 

9 

1  The  Duke  of  Almodovar,  in  his  "De-  Is  a  satire  on  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  because 

cada  Epistolar,"  (1781,   p.  181,)  notices  that  minister  was  said    to   have  treated 

another   odd   conjecture.    He   complains  Cervantes  illj  —  a  foolish  story,  addv  Al- 

that  "  Horeri  y  los  demas  Diccionarlos  de  modovar,  which  is  copied  into  the  great 

aquella  classe  que  ordinariamenCe  le  co-  French  Encyclopeodia,  Art.  Roman. 
Plan,"  have  declared  that  the  Don  Quixote 
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it  ceased,  except  among  those  who  were  interested  in  the  details  of 
the  life  of  Cervantes.' 

But  in  1847  the  whole  subject  came  up  afiresh.  Don  Adolfi)  de 
Castix),  a  young  Andalusian  gentleman,  much  devoted  to  researches 
in  early  Spanish  literature,  and  the  author  of  several  curious  his- 
torical works,  which  give  proof  of  his  industry,  declared  that  he 
had  accidentally  found  a  copy  of  the  Buscapi^.  In  1848  he  pub- 
lished it  at  Cadiz,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  with  a  body  of  very 
learned  notes,  —  the  text,  in  large  type,  making  forty-six  pages,  and 
the  notes  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages,  which,  if  printed 
with  the  same  type,  would  make  above  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  die  Preface,  Don  Adolfo  declares,  that  the  Buscapi^  he  thus 
publishes  was  printed  from  a  manuseryft  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  library  of  Don  Fascual  de  G^dara,  a  lawyer  of  the  city 
of  San  Fernando,  which  library,  apparently  after  the  death  of  its 
owner,  had  been  brought,  less  tiian  three  months  before,  to  the  city 
of  Cadiz,  the  residence  of  Don  Adolfo,  to  be  publicly  sold ;  —  that 
the  title  of  the  manuscript,  which  purports  throughout  to  be  the 
work  of  Cervantes,  is  "  llie  very  pleasant  little  Book,  called  the 
Squib,  in  which,  besides  its  much  and  excellent  Learning,  are  ex- 
plained all  the  hidden  and  unexplained  Matters  m  the  Ingenious 
Knight,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  written  by  a  certain  Cervantes 
de  Saavedra;**  —  that  the.  manuscript  in  question  is  not  in  the 
handwriting  of  Cervantes,  but,  as  appears  by  a  memorandum  fol- 
k>wing  the  title,  is  a  copy  made  at  Madrid,  February  27,  1606,  for 
Agostia  de  Molina,  son  pf  Argote  de  Molina,  and  that  it  had  sub- 
sequently come  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Lafoes,  of  the 
royal  family  of  Braganza;  —  that  it  contains  no  allusion  whatever 
disrespectful  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  whom,  as  Don 
Adolfo  believes,  Cervantes  had  a  ^ncere  admiration ;  —  that  it  wasf 
accordii^g  to  the  Aprobacian  of  Gutierre  de  Cetina,  June  27,  1605, 
and  that  of  Thomas  Gracian  Dantisco,  on  the  6th  of  August  fol- 
lowing, prepared  for  the  press,  but  that  it  was  not  in  fact  printed, 
or  it  would  not  have  been  needful  to  make  a  copy  of  it  in 'manuscript 
the  next  year ;  —  and  that  the  true  and  real  object  of  the  Squib 
was,  not  to  attract  attention  to  the  Don  Quixote,  but  to  defend  that 
work  against  many  persons  accounted  learned, 'who,  ks  Don  Addifo 
suggests,  had  attacked  it  with,  some  severity. 

In  the  Buscapi^  itself,  which  inunediately  follows  these  statements, 
Cervantes  represents  himself  as  riding  on  his  mule  one  day  upon 

*  Don  Jo§6  Mor  de  Tuentos,  in  his  "  Slo-  of  his  paUoes,  both  in  Araojines  and  Mar 

gio  de  Miguel  de  Cervantes,**  etc.,  Baroe-  drid,  for  the  BoBcapi6,  bat  had  foand  no 

looa,  1835^sajB,  that,  being  very  intimate  copy  of  it,  and  no  trace  in  the  catalogoes, 

with  the  Conde  de  Baceda,  then  living,  he  old  or  recent,  that  a  copy  had  ever  existed 

had  sought  most  carefully  in  ths  libraries  in  either  of  them. 
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the  road  to  Toledo,  a  little  beyond  the  Puente  Toledana,  when  he 
sees  coming  towards  him  a  Bachelor  mounted  on  a  sorry  hack,  that 
at  last  falls  with  him  to  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  contest  be- 
tween the  beast  and  his  rider,  as  to  whether  they  shall  go  on  or  no. 
Cervantes  courteously  helps  the  stranger  to  rise ;  and  then,  after 
a  few  introductory  words,  they  agree  to  spend  together,  under  some 
neighboring  trees,  the  heat  of  the  day,  then  &st  coming  upon  them. 
Hie  Bachdor,  a  foolish,  conceited  little  feUow,  with  a  very  de- 
formed person,  produces  two  books  for  their  common  entertainment. 
The  first  of  them  is  «« The  Spiritual  Verses  of  Pedro  de  Eidnas," 
which  they  both  praise,  and  of  whose  author  Cervantes  speaks  as  of 
a  personal  acquaintance.  The  other  is  the  Don  Quixote,  which  the 
Bachelor  treats  very  slightingly,  and  which  Cervantes,  a  little  dis- 
turbed by  such  contempt,  maintains,  in  general  terms,  to  be  a  book 
of  merit,  not  hinting,  however,  to  the  Bachelor  that  he  is  its  author, 
and  putting  his  defence  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  a  well-intended 
attempt  to  drive  the  institution  of  ehivaby  from  the  w(»rld. 

But'the  vain,  garrulous  little  Bachelor  prefers  to  talk  about  him^ 
self  or  to  tell  stories  about  his  &ther,  and  is  with  difficulty  brought 
back  to  the  Don  QuixQte,  which  he  than  assails  as  a  book  absurdly 
recognizing  the  existence  of  knightperrantry  at  the  time  it  was 
published,  and  therefore  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  talking 
about  it,  —  a  position  which  Cervantes  Mly  admits  and  then  de- 
fends, alleging,  in  proof  of  its  truth,  the  examples  of  Suero  de 
Quifiones  and  Charles  the  Fifth;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Bachelor  sets  forth  how  glad  he  should  be  if  it  were  really  so, 
because  he  would  then  turn  knight  himself,  and  come  by  a  princess 
and  a  kingdom  as  other  knights  had  doiie  before  him;  —  all  in  a 
strain  as  crazy  *a8  that  of  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  and  sometimes 
ftiuch  resembling  it.  Cervantes  replies,  maintaining  the  real,  actual 
existence  of  knight-errantry  in  his  own  time  by  the  examples  of 
Olivier  de  Lamarche  and  others,  which  are  as  little  to  the  pur^ 
pose  as  those  of  Quifiones  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
already  cited  by  him ;  and  so  the  discussion  goes  on,  until  a  scene 
occurs  between  the  hack  of  the  Bachelor  and  the  mule  of  Cer* 
vantes,  not  unlike  that  between  Bozinante  and  the  horse-flesh  of 
the  GaUcian  carriers,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  one  that  ends  with  the  total  overthrow  and 
demolition  of  the  Bachelor's  beast.  This  breaks  up  the  conversa- 
tion between  their  two  riders,  and  brings  the  pamphlet  to  a  con- 
clusion, —  Cervantes  leaving  the  unlucky  Bachelor  to  get  out  of  his 
tronldes  as  best  he  may. 

On  closing  this  gay  little  trifle,  we  are  at  once  struck  yith  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Buscapid  we  have  just  read,  avowing  itself 
on  every  page  to  be  ^6  work  of  Cervantesy  and  declared  never  to 
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have  been  printed  till  the  year  1848,  can  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  (tnonymoui  Buscapi^  of  which  a  printed  copy  is  claimed  to 
have  been  seen  about  the  year  1 759 ;  —  in  fact,  that  it  involves  a 
formal  and  complete  contradiction  of  every^ung  of  consequence 
that  was  ever  said  or  supposed  on  the  subject,  before  it  appeared. 
This  simplifies  the  matter « very  much.  It  is  as  if  a  Buscapi^  had 
never  before  been  mentioned,  and  we  are  therefore  to  examine 
the  one  now  published  l^  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  just  as  if  the 
statement  of  Los  Bios  and  the  letter  of  Buydiaz  had  never  ap- 
peared. 

The  next  thix^  that  occurs  to  w  is  the  strangeness  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  copy  of  such  a  work,  not  anonymous,  but 
profesong  to  have  been  written  by  the  greatest  and  most  popular 
genius  of  his  nation,  should,  during  two  centuries  and  a  hal^  have 
attracted  nobody's  notice ;  though,  during  that  time,  it  must  have 
travelled  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon  ^nd  from  Lisbon  back  again  to 
Spain,  and  though,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  a  Buscapi^  has 
been  much  talked  about  and  often  eagerly  asked  for. 

Nor  is  the  history  of  the  individual  manuscript  now  printed  and 
offered  to  us,  so  far  as  it  professes  to  have  a  history,  more  satisfac- 
tory. It  claims  to  have  been  owned  by  three  persons,  and  a  word 
must  be  said  about  each  of  them. 

First,  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  copied  from  another  copy  in  the 
year  1606,  at  Madrid,  on  the  27th  of  February  of  tli*  said  year,  for 
Seiior  Agustin  de  Argoto,  son  of  the  very  noble  Senor  (may  he  be 
in  holy  glory ! )  Gonzalo  Zatieco  de  Molina,  a  kni^t  of  Seville."  * 
Now,  that  Argote  Zatieco  de  Molina,  a  person  I  have  often  had  oc- 
casion to  mention,  (see,  antCf  Vol.  L  pp.  69,  70, 105,  etc.,  notes,)  was, 
as  this  certificate  sets  forth,  dead  in  1606, 1  have  no  doubt.  A  man- 
uscript copy  of  his  well-known  hints  for  the  history  of  Seville,  now 
in  th»  possession  of  one  of  my  friends,  contains  notices  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  his  life,  collected,  apparently,  by  the  early  copyist, 
from  which  we  learn  that  Argote  de  Molina,  by  a  deed  dated  July 
5, 1597,  left  to  his  daughter,  two  sisters,  and  a  brother  the  patronage 
of  a  chaplaincy  he  had  founded  in  a  chapel  prepared  by  him  fw  his 
burial-place  in  the  church  of  Santiago,  at  Seville;^  and  that  in 
1600  this  chapel  was  completed,  and  an  inscription  placed  in  it,  sig- 

4  (*  Copi6M  de  otn  copfat  el  ano  de  1006,  1M7  d^a  por  pationai  de  una  capeOaafa 
en  Madrid,  37  de  Bbrero  ano  dicho.  Para  fl^udada  por  ti  en  la  dlcba  Igl^sla  de  Ban- 
el  Senor  Aguitin  de  Argote,  hijo  del  muy  ttago  4  Dona  Vranoiaca  Argote  de  Kclina 
noble  Senor  (que  lancta  gloria  tai^a)  Gon-  j  Mexla,  ra  h^a,  y  deepnes  de  eUa'4  Sofia 
■ale  Zatieoo  de  Molina,  nn  caballero  de  Isabel  de  Argote  y  A  Dona  QerdniBia  de 
Serilla.'*  Zatleeo  ooonn  daeirhero,  at  Argote  sna  hermaaas,  y  4  eos  hijos  y 
part  «f  the  name  of  Argote  de  Molina,  or  desoendientee,  y  4  Joan  Argote  de  Mexia 
of  his  family.  an  hennano  y  A  bos  JitJea,'*  etc. 

6  »Xn  otra  escritora  de  6  de  JoUo  de 
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nifyiiig  that  it  was  the  burial-place  of  Argote  de  Molina,  late  a  chief 
of. the  Hermandad,  and  a  Veinteqnatro,  or  Begidor,  of  Seville;* 
from  all  which,  as  well  as  from  other  grounds,  it  appears  that  Argote 
de  Molina  died  between  1597  and  1600.  But  why  is  no  son  of  his 
mentioned  in  the  de^  of  1597,  providing  for  the  care  of  his  chapel 
and  the  protection  of  his  family  burial-place  after  his  own  death  ? 
This  is  explained  by  Ortiz  de  Zuniga,  the  very  best  authority  on 
such  a  point,  who,  when  giving  an  account  of  Argote  de  Molina  and 
his  mannscripts,  some  of  which  Zuniga  had  then  in  his  possession, 
says  that  Argote  de  Molina  had  sons,  but  that  they  died  before  him, 
and  that  their  loss  so  emUttered  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that  his 
reason  was  impaired  by  it'  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  about  this 
**  Agustin,"  for  whom  Don  Adolfo's  copy  of  the  Bascapii^  is  certified 
to  have  been  made  in  1606,  after  the  death  of  his  Either,  Argote, 
who  died  without  leaving  any  son  ? 

The  second  traee  of  this  matfbscript  is,  that  it  professes  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  liborary  of  the  Duke  of  Lafoes ;  the  inscription  to 
this  effect  being  in  Portuguese,  and  without  a  date.*  But  is  it  likely 
that  such  a  manuscript  could  have  remained  in  such  a  positixm  unno- 
ticed i  Is  it  likely  that  Joao  de  Braganza,  one  of  the  most  culti- 
vated and  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  who  was  bom  m  1*719  and 
died  in  1806 ;  who  was  the  friend  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  of  Maria 
•Theresa,  and  of  Frederic  the  Great ;  who  founded  the  Academy  of 
Lisbon,  and  mibs  its  head  till  his  death ;  in  whose  ^uEnily  Uved  C(«>- 
rea  da  Serra,  and  who  every  evening  collected  the  chief  men  of 
letters  of  his  country  in  his  saloon,  —  is  it  l&ely  that  a  work  avow- 
edly by  Cervantes,  and  one  concerning  which,  after  1780,  the  Span- 
ish Academy  had  caused  much  inquiry  to  be  made;  should  have 
remained  in  the  library  of  such  a  man  without  attracting,  during 
his  long  life,  either  his  own  notice  or  that  of  the  scholars  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  ?  Or,  finally,  as  to  the  third  and  last  presumed 
possessor  of  this  manuscript  of  the  Buscapid,  is  it  likely  that  it  would 
have  wandered  on  without  being  recognized  by  anybody  until  it 
found  its  obscure  way  into  the  collection  of  an  Andalusian  advocate, 
—  Don  Pascual  de  Gr^dara,  —  and  that  eVen  he,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  Navarrete  and  Clemencin  were  keeping  alive  the  dis- 

«  "BndichaCapllIabaytmalBMripcion  61Umo  t£nnino  de  sa  yida,  tarbando  six 

del  tenor  sigaieQte :  Esta  capiUa  mayor  j  Juizio  que,  lleno  de  atthrea,  levanti^  sos 

entierro  es  de  Don  Gonzalo  Argote  de  Mo-  pensamientoe  4  mayor  fortuna.**    Anales 

Una,  Provincial  de  la  Hennandad  del  An-  de  Serilla,  fol.,  1677,  p.   706.    So,  also, 

daluoia  y  Velnteqaatro  qae  fti6  de  Sevilla,  Tarflora  (Hijos  de  SevUla,  No.  II.  p.  76) 

7  de  SOS  herederofl.    Acabose  ano  de  1600."  Bays :  "  Mario  sin  dexar  hijos  ni  caodales 

Be  purchased  this  privilege,  January  28,  y  con  algunas  seuas  de  demente." 

1586,  for  800  ducats.  s  "  Da  Livreria  do    Senhor   Buque  de 

7  ^*Tavo  hljoe  que  le  precedieron   en  LafOes.'* 
muerte,  cuyo  sentimiento  hizo  infkusto  el 
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cussion  of  t^r  eighteenth  about  it,  should  jet  know  nothing  of  its 
import  or  pretensions,  or,  knowing  them,  should  withhold  his  knowl- 
edge from  all  the  world  ? 

Thus  much  for  the  external  evidence,  the  whole  of  which,  I  be- 
lieve, I  have  examined.  It  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  suspicious  and 
unsatisfactory. 

Nor  can  the  internal  evidence  be  accounted  more  satisfactory 
than  the  external 

In  the  first  place,  the  Buscapi^  in  question  is  a  closer  imitation  of 
Cervantes  than  he  would  be  likely  to  make  of  himself.  It  opens 
like  the  Frdlogo  to  the  **  Persiles  and  ^gismunda,"  in  which  the 
conversation  that  Cervantes  says  he  held  with  a  travelling  medical 
student  seems  to  have  been  the  model  for  the  one  he  is  represented 
as  holding  with  the  travelling  Bachelor  in  the  Buscapi^ ;  —  it  then 
goes  on  with  an  examination  of  one  or  two  contemporary  authors, 
and  allusions  to  others,  in  the  mannec  of  the  scrutiny  of  Don  Quix- 
ote's library ;  —  and  it  ends  with  an  ackno^edged  parallel  to  the 
story  of  the  Yanguese  carriers  and  their  beasts ;  different  parts  of 
the  whole  reminding  us  of  dMerent  works  of  Cervantes,  but  of  the 
*^  Adjunta  al  Parnaso  "  oftener  than  of  any  other.  In  many  cases, 
phrases  seem  to  be  borrowed  directly  from  Cervantes.  Thus,  of  an 
author  praised  in  the  Buscapi^,  it  is  said,  "  Se  atreve  A  competir 
con  los  mas  famosos  de  Italia,''  (p.  20,)  which  is  nearly  the  phrase 
applied  to  Bofo,  Ercilla,  and  Yirues  in  the  Don  Quixote.    In  an- 

«|^er  place,  (p.  22,)  Cervantes  is  made  to  say  of  himself,  when 
caking  in  the  thiitl  person  of  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  ^  Sa 
autor  esta  mas  cargado  de  desdichas  que  de  afios,"  which  strongly 
resembles  the  more  beautiful  phrase  he,  in  the  same  way,  applies  to 
himself,  as  the  author  of  the  **  Galatea ; "  and  in  another  place,  (p. 
10,)  the  little  Bachelor's  shouts  to  his  mule  are  said  to  be  as  much 
wasted  **  as  if  they  were  tossed  into  the  well  of  Airon,  or  the  pit  of 
Cabra,"  —  an  allusion  much  more  appropriately  and  more  humor- 
ously made  by  Cervanto^  in  the  '*  Adjunta  al  Parnaso,"  where 
mothers  are  advised  to  threaten  their  naughty  children,  that  "  the 
poet  shall  come  and  toss  them,  together  with  his  bad  verses,  into 
the  pit  of  Cabra,  or  the  well  of  Airon,"*  —  niCtural  caves  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Granada  and  Cdrdova,  about  which  strange  stories 
were  long  credited.  (Semanario  Pintoresco,  183d,  p.  25 ;  Dicciona- 
lio  de  la  Academia,  1726,  in  verb,  Airon;  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Cle« 
mencin,  Tom.  IV.  p.  237 ;  and  Minano,  Diccionario  Geogrifico.^  * 
But  there  is  no  need  of  citing  parallel  passages.  The  Busoapi^  is 
full  of  them ;  some  being  happily  chosen  and  aptly  adjusted  to  their 

Cervantes  refers  again  to   Cabra  in   his  **Zeloto  Bitremeno?'  (Novelas,  1788, 
Tom.  II.  p.  46). 
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new  places,  like  three  allnnons  to  the  words  of  Cermttes  in  Don 
Quixote  about  **  driying  books  of  chivalry  out  of  the  world,"  (see, 
ante,  Vol.  II.  p.  137,  note,)  and  others,  like  those  I  have  just  cited, 
being  awkwanlly  introduced,  and  fitting  their  subjects  less  well  than 
they  did  those  to  which  they  were  ori^iaUy  applied.  But  whether 
well  or  ill  selected,  whether  well  or  ill  iq>plied,  these  phrases  in  the 
Buscapie  have  seldom  or  never  the  q[>pearance  of  accidental  eom- 
cidences  arising  out  of  the  carelessness  of  an  author  repeating  horn 
himself.  They  seem  rather  to  be  words  and  fonns  of  expression 
isarefiilly  selected,  and  are  so  used  as  to  giye  an  air  of  constraint 
to  the  passages  where  the|^ooenr,  showing  that  the  writer  tm^is,  as 
it  weee,  in  a  narrow  circle ;  —  an  air  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
bold  and  unfettered  movement  which  is  so  eminently  chancteristie 
fii  Cervantes.  *         ' 

In  the  next  place,  the  Buscapie  contains  many  alluaons  to  ob- 
scure authora  and  kmg-forgotten  trifles ;  but,  with  an  inconsiderable 
exception,  which  seegis  to  be  a  little  ostentationsly  announced  as 
fluch,  (p.  12,  and  note  B,)  not  one,  I  brieve,  occurs,  that  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  singular  learning  of  Don  Adolfo,  whose  ample 
notes,  fitting  with  suspicious  exactness  to  the  text,  drive  the  reader 
lo  the  ccmjecture,  that  the  text  may  have  been  adjusted  to  the  notes 
quite  as  much  as  the  notes  to  the  text.  Now  and  then  this  eonjeo* 
ture  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  sUght  inaccuracy.  Thus,  in  both 
text  and  notes,  the  name  of  Pedro  de  Smdnas — whose  poetry  is 
iHted  and  examined  just  as  I  find  it  in  my  copy  of  the  '^  Veq^k 
£spirituales,''  printed  at  Cuenca,  in  1596  (see,  ante,  YoL  III.  p.  a^ 
note) — is  uniformly  spelt  many  times  over  Esinas,  that  is,  widiont 
the  first  n,  (Buscapie,  pp.  19-21,  and  note  I,)  —  a  trifling  mistake, 
which  a  copyist  might  easily  have  made  in  1606,  or  which  Bon 
Adolfo  might  have  easily  made  in  1847,  when  transcribing,  as  he 
did,  from  the  printed  book  before  him,  but  a  mistake  which  there  is 
not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  both  should  have  made,  if  tfaero 
were  no  other  connection  between  the  tyo  than  the  one  avowed. 
And,  again,  a  little  farther  on,  a  mistake  occurs  which  seems  to 
have  arisen  firam  the  very  excess  of  Dcm  Adolfo's  recon<Mte  leam<p 
ing.  The  old  Castflian  proverb,  "  Al  buen  callar  llaman  iOffe,"  — > 
or,  ^  He  is  a  wise  man  that  knows  when  to  hold  his  t<mgue,''  -—is  ^ 

found  in  the  text  of  the  Buscapie,  (p.  26,)  and  Don  Adolfb  in  the 
note  on  it  (L)  informs  us,  that,  ^  in  the  same  way  in  which  this 
*  proverb  is  here  used  by  Cervantes,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Conde 
Lucanor,^®  and  in  other  older  works.    Somebody  corrupted  it  into 

10  I  nupeet  Don  Adolfo  majf  have  made  **  Gonde  Lacanor,"  and,  though  I  kepi  his 
another  little  mlBtake  here ;  for  I  have  had  oritioiBiii  in  mind,  I  did  not  notice  the 
ocoaifam,  lince  I  read  hla  note,  to  read  the    prorerb  in  any  form  in  war  ooe  of  tha 
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f  Al  buen  eailar  llaman  Sancho.*"  But  the  idea,  that  Ceryantet 
adhered  to  an  old  form  of  the  proverb,  because  he  rejected  or  did 
not  know  the  supposed  corrupt  one,  is  not  well  founded.  The 
proverb  occurs  in  what  Don  Adolfo  considers  a  corrupted  form,  as 
early  as  the  "Cartas  de  Garay,"  in  1553,  and  the  ooUection  of 
Proyerbe  by  the  learned  Heman  Nunez,  in  1555,  and  in  this  very 
form  it  is,  in  fact,  used  by  Cervantes  Idmsdf  (Don  Quixote,  Parte  11. 
c.  43) ;  for  when  Sancho  Panza  is  rebuked  by  his  master  for  string- 
ing together  proverbs  without  end,  he  fost  promises  he  will  not  utter 
another,  and  then  instantly  opens  his  mout^  with  this  one.  Indeed, 
I  rather  think  that  the  word  sage,  which  Was  in  use  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Juan  de  Mena,  had  dropped  out  of  the  current  language 
of  good  society  before  that  of  Cervantes.  Nebrixa,  before  1500, 
says  it  was  then  antiquated.  (See  Diccionario  de  la  Academia, 
1789.) 

Hie  last  suggestion  I  have  to  make  in  relation  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Buscapi^  published  by  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  is,  that, 
though  on  its  title-page  it  professes  to  explain  ^  all  the  hidden  and 
unexplained  things"  in  the  Don  Quixote,  it  does  not,  in  foct, 
even  allude  to  one  such ;  and  though  it  professes  to  have  been 
written  by  Cervantes  in  order  to  defend  himself  against  certain 
learned  adversaries^  it  does  not  cite  any  one  of  them,  and  only 
defends  him  in  a  light,  jesting  tone  against  the  charge  of  the  little 
Bachelor  by  admitting  its  truth,  and  afterwards  justifying  it,  on  the 
ground  that  knight-errantry  was  then  flourishitig  and  vigorous  in 
Spain,  —  a  charge  which  no  sensible  or  learned  man  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  made,  and  a  defence  which  is  humorous,  so  far  as  it 
is  humorous  at  adl,  only  for  its  absurdity. 

Other  things  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  that  Cervantes,  in 
the  Buscapi^,  is  made  to  speak  in  a  disparaging  way  of  AlcaU 
de  Henares,  his  native  place,  (pp.  13  and  41,)  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  (ante,  Vol.  H.  p.  91,)  he  delighted  to  honor;  and  that 
he  is  made  to  represent  Jiis  imaginary  Bachelor  as  talking  about 
his  own  painful  personal  deformities,  (pp.  24,  25,  28,  29,)  and 
his  fether's  contemptible  poltroonery,  (pp.  27,  28,.  84,)  in  a  way 
inconsistent  with  the  tact  and^  knowledge  of  human  nature  which 

teles.  Sometimes  itoocnn  in  later  aathon  in  of  Zamoia  aw&y  from  his  daughter  tTrra- 

anothte  form,  thoa :  **  Al  buen  eailar  llaman  ca,  did  not  say  ^*  Amen  !  **  though  his  two 

santo ; "  or,  "  He  who  knows  when  to  hold  brothers  did,  as  we  find  in  the  old  rerses  • 
his  tongue  is  a  saint."    But  this  is  rare. 

The  common  one,  "  Al  buen  eailar  Uaman  W       *  A  qnlen  te  quite  k  Zunom 

Sancho,'?  is,  I  suppose,  the  true  one,  and  if  ?>*  nwldicton  !•  c«y«»-"  ^ 

f-  — *r  *^   L Z. \v       1           1  Todoi  rwiponden  "  Amen  I  * 

is  said  to  oome  tnm  the  circumstance,  sino  Don  Sancho  que  ca»a. 

that  King  Sancho  of  the  time  of  the  Cld,  •  Carta  de  Paracuellos,  Madrid, 

when  his  fitther,  Ferdinand   the   Great,  2799,  p.  ri. 

eursed  any  one  who  should  take  the  city 
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are,  among  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote. 

But  I  will  go  no  further.  The  little  tract  published  by  Don 
Adolfo  de  Castro  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  coarse 
passages,^  a  pleasant,  witty  trifle.  It  shows  in  many  parts  much 
Hyely  talent,  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  works  of  Cervantes, 
and  a  hardly  less  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the 
period  when  Cerrantes  lived.  1£  Don  Adolfo  wrote  it,  he  has 
probably  always  intended,  in  due  time,  to  claim  it  as  his  own,  and 
he  may  be  assured  that,  by  so  doing,  he  will  add  something  to  his 
own  literary  laurels  without  taking  anything  fieotik  those  of  Cer- 
vantes. If  he  did  not  write  it,  then  he  has,  I  think,  been  deceived 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  manuscript,  whidh  he  purchased 
under  circumstances  that  made  him  believe  it  to  be  what  it 
is  not.  In  any  event,  I  find  no  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  written 
by  Cervantes,  and  therefore  no  sufficient  ground  to  think  that  it 
can  be  placed  permanently  under  the  protection  of  his  great 
name. 


Postscript,  1861.  — In  the  "Heraldo"  of  Madrid,  10th  and 
18th  of  October,  1850,  Don  Adolfi)  de  Castro  published  a  paper  on 
this  preceding  Appendix  D  —  which  first  appeared  in  1849  — 
still  maintaining  the  Buscapi^  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Cervan- 
tes. Its  tone  was  somewhat  rude  and  bitter,  and  although  he  re- 
printed it  in  a  milder  form  when,  in  1851,  he  published  tlie  Busca- 
pi^  with  an  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  still  it  was -not  even  yet  as 
coiuteous  as  a  discussion  between  men  of  letters  always  shocdd  be. 
But  let  that  pass.  The  most  striking  facts  about  this  last  publica- 
tion of  18M  are,—-  Ist.  That  Don  Adolfo  suppressed  in  it  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  origin  of  his  manuscript  of  the  Buscapi^,  which  had  been 
previously  his  main  support  for  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  because 
the  certificate  of  its  having  been  copied  for  Gonzalo  ZatieCo  de  Mo- 
lina had  been  proved  by  me  (p.  427)  to  be  a  forgery ;  —  and,  2d. 
That  he  affected  to  doubt  whether  Gonzalo  Zatieco  de  Molina  were 
the  same  person  with  Gronzalo  de  Argote  y  Molina,  although  not  only 
could  this  fact  be  proved  in  many  ways,  but  he  himself,  in  his  own 
Prefiice  to  the  Buscapi^,  (1848,  p.  xvi.,)  had  distinctly  asserted  it 

• 

u  They  are,  I  beliere,  aU  omitted  in  of  the  Univenity  of  Oambridge,"  pub- 
Ihe  translation  of  Migg  Thomasina  Bobs,  Ushed  at  Cambridge,  1849,  with  jodi- 
whkb  appeared  In  Bentley's  Magasine,  .dons  notes,  partly  original  and  partly 
(London,  Augost  and  September,  1848,)  abridged  from  those  of  Don  Adolfo  de 
and  in  the  translation   by  "A  Member    Castro. 
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The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  he  dinngrniuoosly  and  silently 
changed  his  position  entirely,  and  thus  admitted  quite  enough  to 
^ow  that  he  had  never  any  ground  to  stand  upon. 

However,  such  as  his  paper  was,  I  made  a  full  answer  to  it  in  the 
Spanish  translation  of  this  History  (Tom.  IV.  p.  218),  showing,  I 
think,  that  each  of  the  statements  in  which  he  opposed  what  I  had 
said  was  without  any  sufficient  foundation.  A  reply  so  ample  was 
not,  I  believe,  needed  anywhere  out  of  Spain ;  for  I  think  out  of 
Spain  the  Buscapi^  has  found  few  adherents,  and  I  have  therefore 
not  reproduced  it  here.  Nor  do  I  now  suppose  that  at  the  time 
it  appeared,  which  was  several  years  after  it  was  toritten,  such  a 
reply  was  wanted  in  Spain  itself.  When  the  Buscapi^  was  first 
published,  in  1848,  and  when  the  first  edition  of  this  History  was 
published,  in  1849,  the  general  opinion  in  Spain,  in  some  degree, 
favored  Don  Adolfo's  claims.  Quintana,  Pidal,  Mora,  Mesonero, 
and  other  men  of  letters  in  Madrid,  it  was  well  understood,  be- 
lieved the  Buscapid  to  be  probably  a  genuine  work  of  Cervantes, 
and  Mora  defended  it  publicly  as  such  so  soon  as  it  appeared. 
But  the  judgment  of  the  more  competent  and  discreet  among  those 
whose  opinion  would  be  most  valued,  soon  turned  the  current 
strongly  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  now,  I  believe,  few  careful 
critics,  in  Spain  or  out  of  it,  difier  from  the  decision  of  the  learned 
editors  of  the  translation  of  this  work  published  at  Madrid,  in 
1857,  who  pronounced  it  "a  literary  toy  of  Senor  Castro,"  — 
un  juguete  literario  del  Senor  Castro.  Such,  indeed,  I  have  always 
believed  it  to  be,  since  I  first  read  it,  nor  do  I  find  it  needful,  in 
consequence  of  anything  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  to  alter 
an  iota  of  the  statements  or  reasons  that  I  adduced  in  1849  to  prove 
it  such. 

But  touching  the  manuscript  of  the  Buscapie,  which  Don 
Adolfo  de  Castro  claims  to  have  bought  in  1847,  and  on  whose 
genuineness  so  much  depends,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  add  a 
word.  In  1851,  Don  Bartolom^  Jos^  Gallardo  —  whom  Seilor 
Castro,  in  1848,  had  himself  praised  as  ''el  muy  docto  filologo 
Espanol "  —  summoned  him  publicly  io  exhibit  hb  manuscript 
to  experts  or  an  academical  commission ;  adding  that  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  History  who  had  seen  U  had  assured  him, 
Sefior  Gallardo,  that  it  was  a  coarse,  foolish,  bungling  forgery,  — 
'*  una  ficcion  ruda,  necia  y  chapuzera."  (See  pp.  58  and  88  of  a 
pamphlet,  ridiculing  the  claims  of  Castro's  Buscapie  to  be  the  work 
of  Cervantes,  and  entitled  "  Zapatazo  a  Zapatilla  y  a  su  falso 
Buscapid  un  Puntillazo,  por  Don  B.  J.  Gallardo,*'  Madrid,  1851, 
which  may  be  translated,  *'  A  Spanking  for  the  little  Forger,  and 
a  Edck  at  his  false  Buscapie ;  ** —  Zapata  having  been  the  forger  of 
a  chronicle  who  is  exposed  in  Nic.  Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  Lib.  VI. 

VOL.  III.  19  v» 
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cap.  xxii.  §  463,  and  again  in  liis  Kstorias  Fabulosasj  p.  23.) 
Gallardo  died  old  in  1852;  but  this  demand  on  Don  Adolfo  de 
Castro's  honor  has  been  left  ten  years  without  reply.  The  mann- 
script  of  ihe  Bnscapi^  has  twt  been  produced.  Don  Adol£>  has, 
in  fact,  suffered  judgment  against  him  to  go  by  default 
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ON  THE  DIFFERENT   EDITIONS,  TRANSLATIONS,  AND 
IMITATIONS  OF  THE  "DON  QUIXOTE." 

(See  Yol.  II.  p.  140,  note,  and  p.  144,  note.) 

Whatever  relates  to  the  "  Don  Quixote "  of  Cervantes  is  so 
interesting,  that  I  will  add  here  such  an  account  of  its  different 
editions,  translations,  and  imitations  as  may  serve,  in  some  degree, 
to  give'  the  just  measure  of  its  extraordinary  popularity,  not  only  in 
Spain,  but  all  over  Christendom. 

The  first  edition  of  the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  of  which  I 
have  a  copy,  was  printed  with  this  title :  "  El  Ingenioso  Hidalgo, 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  compuesto  por  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra,  dirigido  al  Duque  de  Bejar,  Marques  de  Gibraleon,  etc. 
Ano  1605.  Con  Privilegio,  etc.  En  Madrid,  por  Juan  de  la 
Cuesta,"  4to,  in  one  volume.  Three  editions  more  appeared  in  the 
same  year,  namely,  one  at  Madrid,  one  at  Lisbon,  and  the  other  at 
Valencia.  These,  with  another  at  Brussels,  in  1607,  —  five  in  all, 
—  are  the  only  editions  that  appeared  till  he  took  it  in  hand  to 
correct  some  of  its  errors.  But  he  did  this,  as  I  have  intimated, 
very  imperfectly  and  carelessly.  Among  other  changes,  he  aban- 
doned the  division  of  the  volume  into  four  parts  or  books,  but  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  remove  from  the  text  the  proo&  of  such  a 
division,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  Chapters  YIIL,  XIY.,  and 
XXVn.,  where  the  work  was  divided,  and  where,  in  all  oup 
editions,  the  proofs  of«this  division  still  remain.  Such  corrections, 
however,  as  he  saw  fit  to  make,  with  sometimes  a  different  spelling 
of  words,  appeared  in  the  Madrid  edition  of  1608,  4to ;  of  which  I 
have  a  copy.  This  edition,  though  somewhat  better  than  the  first, 
is  yet  ordinary ;  but,  as  the  one  containing  Cervantes's  only  amend- 
ments of  the  text,Ht  is  more  valued  and  sought  after  than  any  other, 
and  is  the  basis  on  which  all  the  good  impressions  since  have  been 
founded.    After  this,  an  edition  at  Milan,  1610,  and  one  at  Brussels, 
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1611,  — full  of  typographical  errors,  like  most  Spanish  lx>oks  printed 
there,  but  adopting  some  of  the  'corrections  made  in  the  edition- 
of  1608,  — are  known  to  have  been  printed  before  the  appearance 
of  the  Second  Part,  in  1615.  So  that,  in  nine  or  ten  years,  there 
were  eight  editions  of  the  First  Fart  of  Don  Quixote,  implying  a 
circulation  greater  than  that  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton, 
Racine  or  Moli^re,  who,  as  of  the  same  century,  may  be  fitly  com- 
pared with  Cervantes. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  which,  like 
the  first  edition  of  the  First  Part,  is  poorly  printed,  is  entitled, 
**•  Segunda  Parte  del  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
por  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  auior  de  su  Primera  Parte^ 
dirigida  &  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  Conde  de  Lemos,  etc. 
A&o  1615.  Con  Privilegio,  en  Madrid,  por  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,"  4to. 
It  was  printed  separately,  Valencia,  1616;  Brussels,  1616;  Barce- 
lona, 1617;  and  Lisbon,  1617;  after  which  no  separate  edition  is 
known  to  have  appeared.^ 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  eight  editions  of  the  First  Part  were 
printed  in  ten  years,  and  five  of  the  Second  Part  in  two  years. 
Both  parts  appeared  together  at  Barcelona  in  1617,  in  two  vol- 
umes, duodecimo;  and  from  this  period  the  number  of  editions  has 
been  very  great,  both  in  Spain  and  in  foreign  countries;  nearly 
fifty  of  them  being  of  some  consequence.  Only  five,  however,  need 
to  be  here  particularly  noted.  These  are, —  1.  Tonson's  edition, 
(London,  1788,  4  vols.,  4to,)  published  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Carteret,  in  compliment  to  the  queen,  and  containing  the  Life  by 
Mayans  y  Siscar,  already  noticed ;  the  first  attempt  either  to  edit 
Don  Quixote  or  to  write  its  author's  life  with  care.  2.  The  magnifi- 
cent edition  printed  by  the  Spanish  Academy,  (Madrid,  1780, 
4  tom.,  folio,)  in  which  the  text  is  settled  with  some  skill,  a  few 
notes  are  added,  and  the  Life  of  Cervantes,  and  an  Analysis,  or 
rather  an  extravagant  eulogy  and  defence,  of  the  Don  Quixote,  by 


1  It  ig  eiurioag,  ttiat  the  Index  Exparga-  gsJAon^  which  was  long  inexplicable  to  me, 

torias  of  1667,  p.  794,  and  that  of  1790,  is,  I  doabt  not,  to  be  found  in  the  yery  first 

p.  51,  direct  tvo  lines  to  be  stmck  oat  onA  foremost  of  the  proposttions  whieh  the 

from  Parte  II.  c  80,  tmt  touch  no  otlier  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  GarranKa,  (see,  onfe, 

purt  of  the  work.    ^Qie  two  lines  signify  Yol.  I.  p.  427,)  had,  in  1576,  been  required 

that  "works  of  -charity  performed  in  a  to  abjure,  and  had  abjured  after  above 

lukewarm  spirit  have  no  merit  and  avail  seventeen  yean  of  cruel  imprisonmoit  by 

nothing.**    Thepe  lines  are  careftally  can-  the  Inquisition  and  the  Pope.    It  was  in 

celled  in  my  copy   of  the  first  edition,  these  words :    "  Opera    qusecunque    sine 

Cervantes,  therefore,  did   not,   after   all,  caritate  fiicta  sunt  peccata  et  Deum  offen- 

stand  on  so  safe  ground  as  he  thought  he  dunt.**    See  the  interesting  and  important 

did,  when,  in  e.  20  of  the  same  Part,  he  Lifevf  Garranaa,  iivthe  Goleecion  de  Do 

*  says  his  Don  (Quixote   "  does  not  contain  eamentos  Ineditoe  por  Navarrete,  Salv&  y 

even  a. thought  that  is  not  stdctly  Gatho-  Baranda,  Madrid,  Tom.  Y.  1844,  p.  588. 
lie.**    The  reason  of  this  singular  expur- 
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Don  Vicente  de  los  Bios,  prefixed.  It  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed,* though  not  without  expressions  of  disapprobation,  especiallj 
at  the  indiscriminate  admiration  of  Los  Rios,  who  found,  among 
other  opponents,  a  very  resolnte  one  in  a  Spaniard  by  the  name  of 
Valentine  Foronda,  who,  in  1807,  printed  a  thin  octavo  volume 
of  very  captious  notes  on  Don  Quixote,  written  in  the  form  of 
letters,  between  1793  and  1799,  and  entitled  **  Observaciones  sobre 
Algunos  Funtos  de  la  Obra  de  Don  Quixote,  por  T.  E."  Clemen- 
cin  gives  the  name  of  the  author.*  (Ed.  Don  Quixote^  Tom.  L 
p.  805.)  3.  The  extraordinary  edition  published  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  at  Salisbury,  in  England,  in  1781,  and  accompanied  by  a 
third  volume,  consisting  of  notes  and  verbal  indexes,  all  in  Spanish, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Bowie,  a  clergyman  in  a  small  village  near 
Salisbury,  who  gave  fourteen  years  of  unwearied  labor  to  prepare 
it  for  the  press ;  studying,  as  the  basis  of  his  system  of  annotation, 
the  (Ad  Spanish  and  Italian  authors,  and  especially  the  old  Spanish 
ballad-books  and  books  of  chivalry,  and  concluding  his  task,  or  at 
least  dating  his  Prefaces  and  Dedication,  on  the  23d  of  April,  the 
anniversary  of  Cervantes's  death.  There  are  few  books  of  so  much 
real  learning,  and  at  the  same  time  of  so  litde  pretension,  as  the 
third  volume  of  this  edition.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  true  and  safe  foun- 
dation on  which  has  been  built  much  of  what  has  since  been  done 
with  success  for  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  Don  Quixote; 
which  thus  owes  more  to  Bowie  than  to  any  other  of  its  editors^ 
except  Clemencin.*  4.  The  edition  of  Juan  Antonio  Pellicer, 
(Madrid,  1797-98,  5  tom.,  8voi)  an  Art^nese  gentleman,  who 
employed  above  twenty  years  in  preparing  it.  (Latassa,  Bib.  Nov., 
Tom.  VI.  p.  319.)     The  notes  to  this  edition  contain  a  good  deal  of 

9  The  imprint  of  this  cnrious  volame  is  Bowie  about  hig  Bdition  of  Don  Quixote,** 

"  London,  1807  *, "  but  Its  author,  who  was  London;  1786,  8ro,  pp.  BS9.    Baretti  seems 

Consul-general  of  Spain  to  the  United  States  to  have  been  Inolted  to  this  eattravagama 

from  1802  to  1809,  lived  in  Philadelphia,  by  an  article  in  the  Qentlemah's  Magazine 

and  printed  there,  in  a  pamphlet,  with  the  of  the.  preceding  year,  which  he  believed 

date  of  Philadelphia,  1807,  four  letters  in  Bowie  had  written,  alluding  to  a  homicide 

Spanish,  two  of  which  are  on  Grammar,  committed  in  a  street  broil  by  Baretti,  for 

and  all  addressed  to  John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  which  he  had  been  tried  in  1709,  and  of 

Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  which  some  account  is  given  in  BosweU's 

Society  in  that  city  ;  but  the  style  of  print-  Johnson, — both  Burke  and  Johnson  har* 

ing  of  both  these  works  is  so  exactly  simt-  Ing  been  summoned'  as  witnesses  to  Ba- 

lar  as  to  paper,  type,  etc.,  and  so  pecull-  retti's  good  character.    But  I  think  there 

arly  American,  that  unquestionably  both  is  no  proof  tbat  Bowie  wrote  the  article, 

were  printed  in  Philadelphia  *, — a  circum-  and,  if  he  did,  the  sort  of  attack  on  him  is 

stance  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  involves  the  UQjustiflable,  and,  so  ftur  as  the  impeach- 

odd  bibliographical  fetct  that  a  volume  of  ment  of  his  scholarship  is  concerned,  it 

notes  in   Spanish   on  Don  Quixote   was  is  quite  unsuccessful.    Toloodron  means 

printed  in  the  United  States  in  1807.  **  giddy-pate,**  and  Is  wholly  Inapplicable 

s  A  grossly  abusive  attack  on  Bowie  was  to  such  a  man,  and,  above  all,  in  relation 

made  by  Joseph  Baretti,  in  a  strange  work  to  his  notes  on  Don  Quixote, 
entitled  "Tolondron,   Speeehes    to  John 
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curious  matter,  but  this  matter  is  often  irrelevant ;  the  number  of 
the  notes  is  small;  and  they  explain  only  a  small  part  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  occur  in  the  text.-  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that 
Pellicer  is  indebted  to  Bowie  further  than  he  acknowledges,  and 
that  he  now  and  then  makes  mistakes  on  points  of  fact.  5.  The 
edition  of  Diego  Clemencin,  (Madrid,  1833  -  39,  6  torn.,  4to,)  one 
of  the  most  complete  commentaries  that  has  been  published  on  any 
author,  ancient  or  modem.  It  is  written,  too,  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  merits  of  the  author,  and  is 
firee  from  the  blind  admiration  for  Cervantes  which  marks  Vicente 
de  los  Bios  and  the  edition  of  the  Academy.  Its  chief  &ult  is,  that 
there  is  too  much  of  it ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rare  to 
find  an  obscure  point  which  it  does  not  elucidate.  The  system  of 
Clemencin  is  the  one  laid  down  by  Bowie ;  and  the  conscientious 
learning  with  which  it  is  carried  out  seems  really  to  leave  little  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  notes. 

In  other  countries  the  Don  Quixote  is  hardly  less  known  than  it 
is  in  Spain.^  Down  to  the  year  1700,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
as  many  editions  of  the  entire  work  were  printed  abroad  as  at  home, 
and  the  succession  of  translations  from  the  first  has  been  uninter- 
rupted. The  oldest  French  translation  is  of  1620,*  since  which  there 
have  been  at  least  six  or  seven  others,  including  the  poor  one  .of 
Florian,  1 799,  which  has  been  the  most  read,  and  the  very  good  one 
of  Louis  Yiardot,  (Paris,  1836-38,  2  tom.,  8vo,)    with  the   ad- 

*  I  suppose  the  lint  publication  of  any  •  by  Filleau  de  St  Martin,  (see  Barbier, 

considerable  part  of  Don  Quixote  out  of  "  Anonymes,"  no.  7502,)  though  it  pro- 
Spain,  except  the  ^  Guriosolmpertinente,*'.  fesses  to  be  the  work  of  a  converted  Arab, 

(noticed  ante.  Period  II.  Chap.  XI.  note  Itiaquite  worthless  {^spoUs  the  character 

13,)  was  the  ^  Homicidio  de  la  FideUdad  y  of  Sancho  by  making  him  a  knight,  and 

la  Defensa  del  Honor,''  ec.  (Paris,  par  Jean  ends  with  a  story,  the  scene  of  which  is 

Richer,  1609,  18mo,  pp.  125).    It  is  iirom  laid  in  France,  and  which,  like  every  other 

the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote   (Chaps,  part  of  the  volume,  is  out  of  keeping  with 

XII.,  XIIL,  etc.),  and  contains  the  Story  the  fiction  of  Cervantes,  to  whidk  it  is 

of  Marcela,  and  the  Discourse  on  Arms  awkwardly  appended.    But  before  Filleau 

and    Letters,    altered    occasionally,   and  de  St  Martin  had  completed  his  task  he 

adapted,  by  a  translation,  to  beginners  in  died  ;  —  probably  as  early  as  1695.    His 

learning  Spanish.  unfinished  work  was  then  taken  up  by 

6  Of  one  old  French  translation,  with  Robert  Challes  or  Chasles,  born  in  1659, 

two  continuations,  several  times  printed,  and  bred  a  lawyer,  but   a    man  whose 

a  word  should  be  said.    The  trt^slation  in  roistering  life  was  full  of  the  strangest 

question  appeared  originally  in  1677,  and  adventures.    He  was  four  times  in  Canada, 

'  was  made  by  Filleau  de  St  Martin,  one  of  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and 

the  booksellors*  helots  of  those  days.    It  is  brought  to  Boston,  after  which  he  carried 

poor  and  unfaithful,  and  at  the  end  of  through  a  new  series  of  extravagances  in 

Volume  IV.  it  is  materially  altered,  so  as  England,  Ireland,  the  North  of  Europe, 

to  permit  Don  Quixote,  by  a  recovery  from  Turkey,  Palestine,  and  the  East  Indies, 

the  illness  with  which  Cervantes  kills  him,  (J6cher's  Lexicon,  Fortsetzung  von  Ade- 

to  survive  for   other   adventures.    These  lung.  Art.  Challea,  and  Biographic  TJniver 

adventures  are  begun  in  a  fifth  volume,  selle,  Art.  Ckaales.)    On  his  return  frovk. 

which,  from  internal  evidence,  was  written  the  last,  he  published  an  account  of  them, 
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mirable  iUnstrations  of  Granville,  —  a  translation,  howeyer,  which 
lias  been  8(Hnewhat  roughly  handled  by  F.  B.  F.  Biedermann,  in  a 
tract  entitled  <'Don  Quixote  et  la  Tdche  de  ses  Tradacteurs  ** 
(Paris,  1837,  8yo).  The  <ddest  English  one  is  by  Shelton,  1612 
~  20,  the  first  half  of  which  was  made,  as  he  says  in  the  Dedication, 
in  forty  days,  some  years  before,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  very 
vulgar,  unfaithful,  and  coarse  one  by  John  Philips,  the  nephew  of 
Milton,  1687;  one  by  Mbtteux,  1712.;  one  by  Jarvis,  1742,  which 
Smollet  used  too  freely  in  his  own,  1755;  one  by  Wihnot,  1774; 
and,  finally,  the  anonymous  one  of  1818,  which  has  adopted  parts 
of  all  its  predecessors.  Most  of  them  have  been  reprinted  (^n ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  agreeable  and  the  best,  though  certainly 
somewhat  too  fi^e,  is  that  of  Motteux,  in  the  edition  of  Edinburgh, 
1822,  (5  vols.,  12mo,)  with  notes  and  illustrative  translations,  ftiU 
of  spirit  .and  grace,  by  Mr.  J.  6.  Lockhart  No  foreign  country  has 
done  so  much  for  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote  as  England,  bo^  by 
original  editions  published  there,  and  by  translations.  It  may  be 
noticed  further,  that,  in  1654,  Edmund  Gayton,  a  gay  fellow  about 
town,  of  whom  Wood  gives  no  very  dignified  account,  published  in 
London  a  small  folio  volume,  entitled  '^  Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don 
Quixote,"  the  best  c^  its  author's  various  works,  and  one  that  was 
thought  worth  publishing  again  in  the  next  century,  for  the  sake, 
I  suppose,  of  the  amusing  vein  in  which  it  is  written,  but  not  on 
account  of  anything  it  contains  that  will  serve  to  explain  difficult  or 
obscure  passages  in  the  original.  Some  of  it  is  in  verse,  and  the 
whole  is  based  on  Shelton's  translation. 

All  countrieSf  however,  have  sought  the  means  of  enjoying  the 
Don  Quixote,  for  there  are  translations  in  Latin,  Italian,  Dutch, 

and,  besides  other  works  of  litUe  yaloe,  Oodin,  and  was  published  at  Paris  in  1620. 
undertook,  in  one  Tolome  more,  to  com-  It  is  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  Ondin  says 
plete  the  Don  Quixote  of  Filleaa  de  San  he  had  trayeUed  over  a  large  part  of  the 
Martin.  This,  tmm  internal  eyidenoe  country  of  Don  Quixote,  in  his  company, 
(p.  2),  he  did  after  1700,  carrying  on  the  and  now  comes  back  and  offers  him,  in  a 
adventures  of  Don  Quixote  to  the  time  of  Trench  costume,  to  his  Majesty.  Ondin's 
the  knight's  death.  But  the  whole  is  a  nuu^nal  notes  show  that  he  was  a  teacher 
miserable  caricature  and  travestie  of  the  of  Spanish,  and  that  his  labors  were  in- 
great  work  qf  Cervantes,  and  is  brought  to  tended  to  benefit  his  pupils'.  The  Second 
a  hurried  conclusion,  at  last,  apparently  Part  of  the  Don  Quixote  was  translated  by 
because  the  author  did  not  know  what  V.  Rosset,  and  was  printed  in  1638,  with- 
else  to  do  with  his  hero.  It  was  first  out  any  such  marginal  notes, 
printed,  I  belieye,  in  1716  ;  .and  its  author  A  continuation  of  Don  Quixote,  in  6  vols., 
was  aliye  in  1720.  The  translation,  in  my  12mo,  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1722, 
copy,  —  which  was  given  to  me  by  my  which  Barbier  (No.  17,810)  says  was  long 
friend  Charles  Sprague,  Esq.,  —  makes  falsely  attributed  to  Le  Sage,  but  whose 
four  small  volumes,  and  the  additions  two  real  author  he  leaves  unsettled*  It  makes 
more,  printed  by  the  Wetst^ns,  between  Cid  Hamet  Benengell  one.  of  the  Moriscoes 
1716  and  1710.  expeUed  by  Philip  m. )  but  so  far  as  the 
The  first  French  translation  of  the  First  first  two  volumes  are  concerned,  which  are 
Part  of  Don  Quixote  was  made  by  Cesar  all  I  have  seen,  it  is  poor. 
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Danish,  Bnniaii,  Polish,  Mid  Portngnete.  But  better  than  aaj  of 
these  is,  probably,  the  admirable  one  made  into  German  hj  Ludwig 
Tieck,  with  extraordinary  freedom  and  spirit,  and  a  most  sympa- 
thetic comprehension  of  his  author ;  four  editions  of  which  appeared 
between  1815  and  1831,  and  superseded  all  the  other  German 
yersions,  c^  which  there  are  ^y^  beginning  with  an  imperfect 
attempt  in  1648.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added,  that,  in  the  last 
half-century,  more  editions  di  the  onginaF  haTe  appeared  in  Ger- 
many than  in  any  other  foreign  country. 

Of  imitations  out  of  Spain,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  three. 
The  first  is  a  **  Life  of  Don  Quixote,  merrily  tramdated  into  Hudi- 
brasdc  Vene,  by  £dward  Ward,"*  (London,  1711,  2  yoIs.,  8to,)  — 
a  poor  attempt,  full  of  coarse  jests  not  found  in  the  originaL  The 
second  is  **  Don  l^vio  de  Bosalya,"  by  Wieland,  (1764,  2  yoIs.,)  in 
ridicule  of  a  belief  in '  fairies  and  unseen  agencies ;  —  his  first  work 
in  romantic  fictioui  and  one  that  never  had  much  success.  The 
third  is  a  curious  poem,  in  twelve  cantos^  by  Meli,  the  best  of  the 
Sicilian  poets,  who,  in  his  native  dialect,  has  endeavwed  to  tell  the 
story  of  Don  Quixote  in  octave  stanzas,  with  the  heroi-comic  %ht- 
ness  of  ArioBto ;  but,  among  other  unhappinesses,  has  cumbered 
Sancho  with  Greek  m3rthology  and  ancient  learning.  It  fills  the 
thirtl  and  fourth  volumes  of  Meli's  ^  Poesie  Siciliane "  (Palermo, 
1787,  6  vols.,  12mo).  All  these,  as  well  as  Smollet's  ^*  Sir  Launce* 
lot  Graves  **  and  Mrs.  Lenox's  ^  Female  Quixote,"  both  published 
in  1762,  are  direct  inutations  of  the  Don  Quixote,  and  on  that 
account,  in  part,  they  are  all  foilures.  And  so  is  D^Urfey's  **•  Comi- 
cal History  of  Don  Quixote ; "  —  a  brutal  outrage  on  decency,  first 
published  in  1694-96,  but  which,  gross  as  it  is,  was  acted.at  the 
Boyal  theatres,  and  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  OrmondJ  But- 
ler's '*  Hudibras,"  (first  edition,  1663  -  78,)  so  free  and  so  full  of  wit, 
ccxnes,  perhaps,  as  near  its  model  as  genius  may  venture  with 
success.* 

Don  Quixote  has  often  been  produced  on  the  stage  in  Spain  '^  as, 

•  A  T(dii]nlnoaf  bat  foi^otten  poet,  wbo  ote,  mdnttoned  by  Nsvurete  (Vida  da 
kepi  a  cofRBe-hoiue  in  London,  and  fignrea  Oenrantes,  p.  174).  Of  the  **  Friar  Oemnd,*' 
in  the  Daneiad,  Canto  I.  line  238.  to  whieh  he  also  alludes,  I  have  abcadj 

7  I  notice  that  porttons  of  it,  though  spoken  (ante,  Chap.  IV^X  ^^  ^«  lesem- 

printed  as  prose,  are,  in  fact,  blank  verse.  Mance  both  of  that  bold  fiction  and  of  the 

The  whole  fiell  under  the  lash  of  Collier,  in  **  Hartinas  fioribterus  "  of  Pope  to  the  Don 

his  *< Short  View"  (1098,  pp.  196-206).  Quixote  is  slight,  and  the  obligaUons  to 

Still  its  scandaloos  songs  were  set  to  music  Cervantes  less,  I  think,  than  they  have 

by  Pnroell  and  some  of  the  other  masters  sometimeB  been  accounted  to  be.    But  they 

of  the  time,  and  published  in  folio,  1094  are  both  unquestionably  imitations,— th* 

-  96.  **  Fray  Oerundio  "  avowedly  such.    See  th« 

•  I  have  never  seen  the  "  Pharsamon  >*  "  Prologo  con  Morrion  V  to  the  first  edition, 
of  Bfarivaux,  nor  two  or  three  other  un-  §  88. 

Buccesafiil  French  imitations  of  Don  Quiz- 
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for  instance,  in  a  play  by  Francisco  de  Ayila,  published  at  Barce- 
lona, in  1617;  in  two  by  Guillen  de  Castro,  1621 ;  in  one  by  Cal- 
deron,  that  is  lost ;  and  in  others  by  Gomez  Labr^or,  Francisco 
Marti,  Valladares,  Melendeas  Yaldes,  and,  more  lately,  Ventura  de 
la  Vega ;  some  of  which  were  noticed  when  we  spoke  of  the  drama. 
But  all  of  them  were  failures.  (Don  Quixote,  ed.  Clemencin, 
Tom.  IV.,  1836,  p.  399,  note.)  • 

As  to  prose  imitations  in  Spain,  except  the  attempt  of  Avellar 
neda,  in  1614, 1  know  of  none  for  dboTe  a  century ;  —  none,  indeed^ 
till  the  popularity  of  the  original  work  was  revived.  But  since  that 
period  there  have  been  several*  One  is  by  Christdval  Anzarena, — 
**  Empressas  Literarias  del  ingeniosissimo  Cavallero,  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Manchuela,''  (Sevilla,  12mo,  without  the  year,  but  printed 
about  1767,)  —  intended  to  ridicule  the  literary  taste  of  the  times, 
which,  after  going  through  the  education  of  the  hero,  breaks  off 
with  the  promise  of  a  second  part,  that  never  appeared.  Another 
is  called  **  Adiciones  4  Don  Quixote,  por  Jacinto  Maria  Delgado,'* 
(Madrid,  12mo,  s.  a.,)  printed  apparently  soon  after  the  last,  and 
containing  the  remainder  of  Sancho's  life,  passed  chiefly  with  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  in  Aragon,  where,  at  a  very  small  expense  of 
wit,  he  is  fooled  into  the  idea  that  he  is  a  baron.^  Another,  by 
Alonso  Bernardo  Bibero  y  Sarrea,  called  "  £1  Quixote  de  la  Can- 
tabria,"  (Madrid,  1792,  2  tom.,  12mo,)  describes  the  travels  of  a 
eertun  Don  Felayo  to  Madrid,  and  his  residence  at  court  there, 
whence  he  returns  to  his  native  mountains,  astonished  and  shocked 
that  the  Biscayans  are  not  everywhere  regarded  as  the  only  true 
nobility  and  gentlemen  on  earth.  A  fourth,  **  Historia  de  Sancho 
Fanza,'*  (Madrid,  1793  —  98,  2  tom.,  12mo,)  is  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  give  effect  to  Sancho  as  a  separate  and  independent 
person  after  Don  Quixote's  death,  making  him  Alcalde  o£  his  native 
village,  and  sending  him  to  figure  in  the  capital  and  get  into  prison 


9  There  are  sereral  old  French  ploys  on  ohantements  de  Merlin,"  MoUire  played 

Don  Quixote,  long  since  forgotten  }  ex.  gr.,  the  part  of  Sancho  In  1670,  and  the  ass, 

"  Les  FoUes  de  Cardenio,"  by  Pichot,  1623 ;  who,  as  Grimarest  says,  had  not  thorough- 

—  "Dom  Qaichotte  de   la  Manche,"    by  ly  learned  his  part,  came  on  the  stage  too 

<3uerin  de  Bouoal,  two  parts,  1640  ;  — "  Le  soon,  in  spite  of  his  poetical  rider,  and 

Oouyemement  de  Sanche  Pansa,"  Comi-  created  a  great  uproar  of  merriment.    Vie 

die,  by  the  same,  1642  j  — "  Le  Ourieux  de  Holi^re,  Amsterdam,  1706,  p.  89. 

Impertinent,  ou  le  Jaloux,*^  1646 ;  —  **  Dom  ^  A  controversy  arose  about  this  book, 

Qaichotte  de  la  Manche,  Chevalier  errant  between  the  "  Apologista   Universal,''   a 

Espagnol  revolts,  TragicomMie,"  par  CD.,  periodical  publication  of  the  time,  and  a. 

1703,  ridiculing  the  Archduke  in  the  VTar  of  fHend  of  the  author,^  who  wrote  what  he 

the  Succession; — and  some  others.    But  the  called  a  **  Justa  Bepulsa"  to  the  attack 

most  amusing  fact  concerning  Don  Quixote  in  a  small  tract,  without  date  (18mo,  pp. 

connected  with  the  French  stage  is,  that,  20).    The  **  Adiciones,"  however,  wefe  not 

In  a  play  arranged  by  Madeleine  B^art,  worth  the  powder  spent  on  ttiem  in  tho 

and  called  "Dom  Quichotte,  ou  les  Sn-  contest. 

19* 
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there;  —  the  whole  bringing  the  poor  esquire's  adventures  down 
to  a  very  grave  ending  of  his  very  merry  life.  A  fiflh,  by  Juan 
Sifienz,  ''  £1  Qnixote  del  Siglo  XYIH.,"  (Madrid,  1836,  4  torn., 
12qio,)  IB  an  account  of  a  French  .philosopher,  who,  with  hia 
esquire,  travels  over  the  earth  to  regenerate  mankind ;  and,  coming 
back  just  at  the  close  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  happened 
^hile  he  was  in  Asia,  is  cured,  by  the  results  of  that  great  oonvul- 
sion,  of  his  philosophical  notions ;  a  dull,  coarse  book,  whose  style  is 
as  little  attractive  as  its  story.  And  a  sixth,  in  two  parts  and  eight 
small  volumes,  printed  by  Ibarra,  at  Madrid,  in  1813,  and  called 
**  Napoleon  o  el  verd^ero  Don  Quixote  de  la  Europa ; "  —  a  work 
whose  date  and  title  render  explanation  of  its  subject  needless. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  Spanish  imitations  of  Don  Quixote ;  but 
there  can  be  none,  I  apprehend,  of  any  merit  or  value.  A  little 
anonymous  volume,  entitied  '^  Instrucciones  economicas  politicas 
dadas  por  el  famoso  Sancho  Panza,  Gobemador  de  la  Lisula  Bara- 
taria  a  un  hijo  suyo,"  of  which  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1791, 
hardly  deserves  notice.  It  consists  mainly  of  Sancho's  proverbs, 
and  seems  to  have  had  a  political  purpose. 

All  this  account,  however,  ample  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  of  the 
different  editions,  translations,  and  imitations  which,  for  above  two 
centuries,  have  been  poured  out  upon  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  gives,  still,  ,but  an  imperfect  measure  of  the  kind  and 
degree  of  success  which  this  extraordinary  work  has  enjoyed ;  for 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  who  never  have  read  it,  and 
who  never  heard  of  Cervantes,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the  names 
of  Don  Quixote  and  of  Sancho  are  as  familiar  as  household  words. 
So  much  of  this  kind  of  fame  is  enjoyed,  probably,  by  no  other 
author  of  modem  times. 


APPENDIX,  F. 


ON  THE  EARLY  COLLECTIONS  OF  OLD  SPANISH  PLAYS. 

(See  Vol.  n.  p.  436.) 

Two  large  collections  of  plajs,  and  several  small  ones,  much 
resembling  each  other,  both  in  the  character  of  their  contents  and 
the  form  of  their  publication,  appeared  in  different  parts  of  Spain 
during  the  seventeenth  centmy,  just  as  the  ballads  had  appeared  a 
century  before ;  and  they  should  be  noticed  with  some  care,  because 
they  exhibit  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  Spanish  national 
drama  with  much  distinctness,  and  lumish  materials  of  consequence 
for  its  history. 

Of  the  first  collection,  whose  prevailing  title  seems  to  have  been 
"  Comedias  de  Diferentes  Autores,"  though  it  is  sometimes  called 
"  Comedias  Varias"  or  "La  Coleccion  Antigua^**  it  would,  I  suppose, 
be  impossible  now  to  form  a  complete  set,  or  one  even  istpproaching 
to  completeness.  I  possess  five  volumes  of  it,  viz.  XXV.,  XXVIII., 
XXX.,  XXXI.,  and  XLIU.,  and  have  satisfactory  notices  of  nine 
others.  The  first  of  the  whole  fourteen  is  Vol.  m.,  of  which  there 
are  two  editions  at  Madrid,  1613  and  1614,  and  one  at  Barcelona, 
1614 ;  —  and  the  second  is  Vol.  Y.,  of  which  there  are  editions  at 
Alcala,  1615,  Madrid,  1615,  and  Barcelona,  1619 ;  —  but  both  these 
volumes  are  sometimes  reckoned  as  parts  of  the  collected  Comedias 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  although  the  first  contains  only  three  plays  by 
him  out  (^  twelve,  and  the  second  only  one  out  of  twelve.  After 
this  fifth  volume,  we  make  a  long  spring  to  Volume  XXV., 
which  has  led  some  persons  to  suppose  that  most  or  all  of  the 
twenty  intervening  volumes  were  volumes  c^  Lope's  "  Comedias," 
although  it  should  be  noted,  in  reply  to  this  conjecture,  that  no 
more  than  twenty-^too  volumes  of  Lope's  plays  had  aj^eared  when 
this  twenty^;^  of  the  Diferentes  was  puUished,  in  1632.  The 
next  volume  after  this  is  VoL  XXVUL,  printed  at  Haesca,  in  1684 ; 
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after  wbich  follow  XXIX.,  Yalencia,  1636 ;  —  XXX.,  Saragoasa, 
16S6,  and  Seville,  1638 ;  — XXXI.,  Barcelona,  1638;  — XXXIL, 
Saragossa,  1640 ;  —  XXXIII.,  Valencia,  1642 ; — XLL,  Saragossa, 
1646 ;  —  XLH,  Saragossa,  1650 ;  —  XLHI.,  Saragossa,  1650 ;  and 
XLIV.,  Saragossa,  1652. 

But,  bendes  these,  there  is  in  the  libnuy  of  the  UniTerraty  of 
Bologna  a  Yolume,  which  I  have  seen,  claiming  to  be  printed  at 
Valencia  in  1646,  ai  *"  Parte  XXXXXVIL"  (sic),  which  has  scMne- 
times  been  supposed  to  be  intended  for  XXXVII. ;  but  which  I  think 
is  only  a  false  title-page  printed  later  than  its  date.  This  yolume, 
however,  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  fourteen  referred  to  above,  of 
which  I  have  seen  twelve.  None,  I  think,  was  published  of  later  date 
than  1652, as  the  collection  commonly  called  "^  Comedias  EMCoffido*" 
was  b^un  in  that  year  at  Madrid,  and  would  naturally  supersede 
the  elder  one.  Grayangos  says  it  has  been  conjectured,  frcvn  the 
extreme  rarity  <^  the  vcrfumes  in  this  collection,  that  several  of  the 
forty-four  were  never  printed  at  all,  but  that  booksellers,  in  the 
provinces,  seeing  how  successfbl  those  in  the  ci^ital  were,  as  pub- 
Udiers  of  plays,  printed  volumes  of  them  with  such  a  numeration  as 
seemed  to  them  suitable  or  probable.  But  this  is  not  more  likely 
than  the  suggestion,  that  twenty-five  vcdumes  were  volumes  of 
Lope's  Comedias,  for  some  of  them  were  printed  more  than  once, 
and  the  first  two  appeared  at  Madrid.  No  doubt,  it  is  very  singu- 
lar, that,  of  a  collection  like  this,  extending  to  f<»rty-fonr  volumes,  so 
little  should  now  be  known.  But  such  is  the  fact.  The  Inquiation 
Mid  the  Confessional  were  very  busy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when,  under  the  imbecile  Charles  the  Second,  the 
theatre  had  fallal  firom  its  high  estate;  and  in  this  way,  I  believe, 
more  liian  in  any  odier,  the  oldest  large  collection  of  plays  pub- 
lished in  Spaun,  and  the  one  we  should  now  be  most  desirous  to 
poflsesB,  was  hunted  down  and  nearly  exterminated. 

The  next,  which  is  the  collection  commonly  known  under  the 
title  of  ^  Comedias  Nnevas  Escogidas  de  los  Mejores  Autores,"  — 
a  title  by  no  means  strictly  adhered  to  in  its  successive  volumes,  — 
was  more  fortunate.  Still  it  is  very  rare.  I  have  never  seen  a  set 
of  it  absolutely  complete ;  but  I  possess  in  all  forty-one  volumes  out 
a£  the  forty-eight,  of  which  such  a  set  should  consist,  and  have 
sufficiently  accurate  notices  of  the  remaining  seven. 

The  first  of  these  vcdumes  was  published  in  1652,  the  last  in  1704 ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  embraced  between  these  dates 
the  theatre-  so  declined,  tiiat,  though  at  first  two  or  three  volumes 
came  out  every  year,  none  was  issued  during  the  twenty-three  years 
that  followed  the  death  of  Calderon  in  1681,  except  the  very  last 
in  the  c<^ection,  the  finrty-eighth.  Taken  together,  they  contain 
&ve  hundred  and  seventy-four  comediasy'm  all  the  forms  and  with  all 
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the  characteristics  of  the  old  Spanish  drama ;  their  appropriate  loos 
and  entremeses  being  connected  with  a  very  small  number  of  them. 
Thirty-seven  of.  these  cvmedias  are  given  as  anon3rmou8,  and  the 
,  remaining  five  hundred  and  thirt7-«even  are  distributed  am<mg  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  different  authors. 

The  distribution,  however,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  very  un- 
equal* Calderon,  who  was  far  the  most  successful  writer  of  the 
period  he  illustrated,  has  fifty-three  plays  aligned  to  him, — many 
wrongfully,  —  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  which  it  is  certain  that  hardly 
one  was  printed  with  his  permission,  and  not  above  two,  so  far  as 
I  have  compared  them  with  the  authentic  editions  of  his  works,  from 
a  text  properly  corrected.  Moreto,  the  dramatic  writer  next  in 
popularity  after  Calderon,  has  forty-aix  pieces  given  to.  him  in  the 
same  way ;  all  probably  without  his  assent,  and  certainly  not  all  his. 
Matos  Fragoso,  who  was  a  little  later,  has  thirty-three ;  Fernando 
de  Zarate,  twenty-two;  Antonio  Martinez,  eighteen;  Mira  de 
Mescua,  eighteen ;  Zavaleta,  sixteen ;  Roxas,  sixteen ;  Luis  Velez 
de  Guevara,  fifteen;  Cancer,  fi)urteen;  Soliis,  twelve;  Iiope  de 
Vega,  twelve ;  Diamante,  twelve ;  Pedro  de  Bosete,  eleven ;  Bel- 
monte,  eleven ;  and  Francisco  de  Yillegas,  eleven.  Many  others 
have  smaller  numbers  asfidgned  to  them;  and  sixty-nine  authorsy 
nearly  all  of  whose  names  are  otherwise  unknown,  and  some  of 
them,  probably,  pseudonymes,  have  but  one  each. 

That  the  dramas  in  this  collection  all  belong  to  the  authors  to 
whom  it  ascribes  them,  or  that  it  is  even  so  far  accurate  in  its 
designations  as  to  be  taken  for  a  sufficient  general  authority,  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  supposed.  Thirteen  at  least  of  the  plays  it 
contains,  that  bear  the  name  of  Calderon,  are  not  his ;  one  known 
to  be  his,  ^^  La  Banda  y  la  Flor,"  is  printed  as  anonymous  in  the 
thirtieth  volume,  with  the  title  of  "  Hazer  del  Amor  Agravio ; "  and 
another,  "  Amigo  Amante  y  Leal,"  is  twice  inserted,  —  once  in  the 
fourth  volume,  1653,  and  once  in  the  eighteenth  volume,  1662, — 
each  differing  considerably  from  the  other,  and  neither  taken  from  a 
genuine  text.  In  the  same  way  other  plays  are  ascribed  to  authors 
who  have  no  claim  to  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  fifteenth  volmue, 
**  La  Batalla  del  Honor  "  is  given  to  Zarate,  though  it  belongs  to 
Lope. 

Of  its  carelessness  in  relation  to  other  authors  similar  remarks 
might  be  made.  Several  of  the  plays  of  Solis  are  printed  twice, 
and  one  three  times ;  two  of  Zarate's,  inserted  in  the  twenty-second 
and  twenty-third  volumes,  are  repeated  in  the  forty-first;  and  in 
two  successive  volumes,  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-«ixth,  we  have 
the  ^*  Lorenzo  me  llamo  "  of  Matos  Fragoso,  a  well-known,  and,  in 
its  time,  a  popular  play.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  tlus- collection, 
like  its  predecessor,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  bookseller's  specula- 
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tion,  carried  on  without  the  oonsent  of  the  authors  whose  works 
were  plundered  for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes,  as  we  know,  in 
disregard  of  their  complaints  and  remonstrances.  How  recklessly 
and  scandalously  this  was  done  may  be  gathered  from  the  facta 
already  statedj  and  from  the  further  one,  that  the  **  Yencimiento  de 
Tumo,"  in  the  twelfth  voliune,  which  is  boldly  ascribed  to  Calderon 
on  its  title,  is  yet  given  to  its  true  author,  Manuel  del  Campo,  in  the 
very  lines  with  which  tt  is  ended. 

Still,  these  large  collections,  with  -the  single  volumes  that,  from 
time  to  time,  were  sent  forth  in  the  same  way  by  the  booksellers,  — 
such  as  those  published  by  Aurelio  Mey,  1608-1614;  by  Thomas 
Alfay,  1651 ;  by  Mateo  de  la  Bastida,  in  1652 ;  by  Manuel  Lopez, 
in  1658; 'by  Juan  de  Valdes,  in  1655;  by  Bobles,  in  1664;  and 
by  Zabra  and  Fernandez,  in  1675,  all  of  which  have  been  used 
in  the  account  of  the  theatre  in  the  text,  —  give  us  a  living  and 
faithful  impression  of  the  acted  Spanish  drama  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  for  the  plays  they  contiun  are  those  that  were  everywhere 
performed  on  the  national  stage,  and  they  are  h.ere  presented  to 
us  not  so  often  in  the  exact  form  given  them  by  their  authors  as  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  fitted  for  the  stage  by  the  managers, 
and  plundered  from  the  prompter's  manuscripts,  or  noted  down 
in  the  theatres,  by  piratical  booksellers.^ 

1  On  the  irhole  sutiject  of  the  old  eoUec-  labor  if  I  had  received  it  before  I  first 
tioDS  of  Spanish  plays,  see  Ueber  die  illte-  published  this  Appendix,  and  still  more 
ren  Sammlungen  Bpanischer  Dramen  von  if  I  had  had  it  before  I  wrote  my  chapters 
Freih.  Eligius  von  MUAch-Bellinghansen  on  the  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
(Wien,  1862,  4to)  }  one  of  the  most  A  little,  however,  may  be  added  to  it  ftom 
thorough  and  conscientious  blbliographi-  thp  Machtrilge  of  Bchack  (see  eepecially 
cal  monographs  known  to  me  on  any  pp.  99,  etc.),  published  in  1S54,  since  Bel- 
subject.    It  would  have  saved  me  much  Unghausen's  work  appeared. 


APPENDIX,    G. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BAD  TASTE  IN  SPAIN,  CALLED 

CULTISMO. 

(See  Vol.  in.  p.  29,  note.) 

A  RSXAXKABLE  discusslon  took  place  in  Italy  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  bad  taste  in 
literature  that  existed  in  Spain  after  1600,  under  the  name  of 
**  Cultismo ; " — some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  letters  in  each 
country  casting  the  reproach  of  the  whole  of  it  upon  the  other. 
The  circumstances,  which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  a  part 
of  Spanish  literary  history,  were  the  following. 

In  1778,  Saverio  Bettinelli,  a  superficial,  but  somewhat  popula;r 
writer,  in  his  **  Bisorgimento  d'  Italia  negli  Studj,  etc.,  dopo  il 
Mile,''  charged  Spain,  and  particularly  the  Spanish  theatre,  with 
the  bad  taste  that  prevailed  in  Italy  after  that  country  fell  so  much 
under  Spanish  control ;  adding  to  a  slight  notice  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Calderon  the  following  words:  **This,  then,  is  the  taste 
which  passed  into  Italy,  and  there  ruined  everything  pure."  (Parte 
II.  cap.  8,  Tragedia  e  Gommedia.)  Girolamo  l^raboschi,  in  his 
"  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana^"  first  published  between  1772 
and  1788,  maintained  a  similar  position  or  theory,  tracing  this  bad 
taste^  as  it  were,  to  the  very  soil  and  climate  of  Spain,  and  follow- 
ing its  footsteps,  both  in  ancient  times,  when,  he  believed,  the  Latin 
literature  had  been  corrupted  by  it  after  the  Senecas  and  Martial 
came  fix>m  Spain  to  Home,  and  in  modem  times,  when  he  charged 
upon  it  the  follies  of  Marini  and  all  his  schooL  (Tom.  II.,  Disser- 
tazione  Preliminare,  §  27.) 

Both  these  writers  were,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  decided  in  the 
tone  of  their  opinions.  Neither  of  them,  however,  was  karsh  or 
violent  in  his  manner,  and  neither,  probably, .  felt  that  he  was 
making  such  an  attack  on  the  literature  and  fair  fame  of  another 
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• 

country  as  would  provoke  a  reply;  —  much  less,  one  that  would 
draw  after  it  a  long  controversy. 

But  at  that  period  there*were  in  Italy  a  considerable  number 
of  learned  Spaniards,  who  had  been  driven  there,  as  Jesuits,  by  the 
expulsion  of  their  Society  from  Spain  in  1767;  men  whose  chief 
resource  and  amusement  were  letters,  and  who,  like  true  Spaniards, 
felt,  not  a  whit  the  less  proud  of  their  country  because  they  had 
been  violently  expelled  from  it.  With  hardly  a  single  exception, 
they  seem  to  have  been  offended  by  these  and  other  similar  remarks 
of  Bettinelli  and  Tiraboschi,  to  which  they  were,  perhaps,  only  the 
more  sensitive,  because  the  distinguished  Italians  who  mfule  them 
were,  like  themselves,  members  of  the  persecuted  Order  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Answers  to  these  imputations,  therefore,  soon  began  to  appear. 
Two  were  published  in  1776;  —  the  first  by  Thomas  Serrano,  a 
Yalencian,  who,  in  some  Latin  Letters,  printed  at  Ferrara,  defended 
the  Latin  poets  of  Spain  from  the  accusations  of  Tiraboschi,  (Xime- 
no,  Tom.  II.  p.  d85 ;  Fuster,  Tom.  II.  p.  Ill,)  and  the  second  by 
Father  Giovanni  Andres,  who,  in  his  "  Lettera  a  Yalenti  Gonzaga," 
(8vo,  Cremona,)  took  similar  ground,  which  he  further  enlarged 
and  fortified  afterwards,  in  his  great  work  on  universal  literary 
history,  (Dell*  Origine,  Progresso,  e  Stato  Attuale  d'  Ogni  Lette- 
ratura,  1782  -  99,  9  torn.,  4to,)  where  he  maintains  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  his  country's  literature  on  all  points,  and  endeavors  to 
trace  the  origin  of  much  of  what  is  best  in  the  early  culture  of 
modem  Europe  to  Arabian  influences  coming  in  from  Spain, 
through  Provence,  to  Italy  and  France. 

To  the  Letters  of  Serrano  rejoinders  appeared  at  once  from 
Clement  Yannetti,  the  person  to  whom  Serrano  had  addressed  them, 
and  from  Alessandro  Zorzi^  a  friend  of  'Kraboschi ;  —  while,  to  the 
Dissertation  of  Father  Andres,  Tiraboschi  himself  replied,  with 
much  gentleness,  in  the  notes  to  subsequent  editions  of  his  "  Storia 
della  Letteratura."  (See  Angelo  Ant.  Scotti,  Elogio  Storico  del 
Padre  Giovanni  Andres,  Napoli,1817,  8vo,  pp.  18, 143 ;  Tiraboschi, 
Storia,  ed.  Boma,  1782,  Tom.  11.'  p.  23.) 

Meantime,  others  among  the  exiled  Spanish  Jesuits  in  Italy,  %uch 
as  Arteaga,^  who  afterwards  wrote  the  valuable  *^  Rivoluzioni  del 
Teatro  Musicale,"  1783,  and  Father  Isla,  who  had  been  famous  for 
his  "  Friar  Gerund  "  fix)m  1758,  took  an  interest  in  the  controversy. 
(Salas,  Yida  del  Padre  Isla,  Madrid,  1803,  12mo,  p.  136.)  But  the 
person  who  brought  to  it  the  learning  which  now  makes  it  of  con- 
sequence in  Spanish  literary  history  was  Francisco  Xavier  Lam- 

lit  should    be    noted,   however,   that    p.  145,  and  ToL  III.  pp.  104  - 124.    Sootti, 
Arteaga  took  the  Italian  side  of  the  ques-    **  Elogio  del  P.  Andres,"  1817,  p.  26.) 
tton.     (See    his   **  Kirohizioni,"  ToL    I. 
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pillas,  or  Llampillas,  who  was  born  in  Cataloniav  in  1781,  and  was, 
for  some  time,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  Barcelona,  but  who, 
from  the  period  of  his  exile  as  a  Jesuit  in  1767  to  that  of  his  death 
in  1810,  lived  chiefly  in  Genoa  or  its  neighborhood,  devoting  him* 
self  to  literary  pursuits,  and  publishing  occasionally  works,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  in  the  Italian  language,  which  he  wrote  with  a 
good  degree  of  purity. 

Among  these  works  ^as  his  **  Saggio  Storico-apologetico  della 
Letteratura  Spagnuola,"  printed  between  1778  and  1781,  in  six 
volumes,  octavo,  devoted  to  a  formal  defence  of  Spanish  literature 
against  Bettinelli  and  Tiraboschi ;  -*-  occasionally,  however,  noticing 
the  mistakes  of  others,  w1k>,  like  Signorelli,  had  touched  on  the  same 
subject.  In  the  separate  dissertations  of  which  this  somewhat  re- 
markable book  is  composed,  the  author  discusses  the  connection 
between  the  Latin  poets  of  Spain  and  those  of  Borne  in  the  period 
following  the  death  of  Augustus ;  —  he  examines  the  question  of 
the  Spanish  climate  raised  by  Tiraboschi,  and  claims  for  Spain  a 
culture  earlier  than  that  of  Italy,  and  one  as  ample  and  as  honor- 
able;—  he  asserts  that  Spain  was  not  indebted  to  Italy  for  the 
revival  of  letters  within  her  borders  at  the  end  of  the  I^k  Ages, 
or  for  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  navigation  that  opened  to  her 
the  New  World ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  he  avers  that  Italy  owed 
to  Spain  much  of  the  reform  of  its  theological  and  juridical  studies, 
especially  in  the  sixteenth  century;  —  and  brings  his  work  to  a 
conclusion,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  dissertations,  with  an  historical 
exhibition  of  the  high  claims  of  Spanish  poetry  generally,  and  with 
a  defence  of  the  Spanish  theatre  from  the  days  of  the  Bomans  down 
to  his  own  times. 

No  doubt,  some  of  these  pretensions  are  quite  unfounded,  and 
others  are  stated  much  more  strongly  than  they  should  be ;  and  no 
doubt,  too,  the  general  temper  of  the  work  is  anything  rather  than 
forbearing  and  philosophical;  but  still,  many  of  its  defensive  points 
are  well  maintained,  and  many  of  its  incidental  notices  of  Spanish 
literary  history  are  interesting,  if  not  important.  At  any  rate,  it 
produced  a  good  effect  on  opinion  in  Italy ;  and,  when  added  to  the 
works  published  there  soon  afterwards  by  Arteaga,  Clavigero,  Exi- 
meqo,  Andres,  and  other  exiled  Spaniards,  it  tended  to  remove 
many  of  the  prejudices  that  existed  among  the  Italians  against 
Spanish  literature ;  —  prejudices  which  had  come  down  from  the 
days  when  the  Spaniards  had  occupied  so  much  of  Italy  as  conquer- 
ors, and  had  thus  earned  for  their  nation  the  lasting  ill-will  of  its 
people. 

Answers,  of  course,  were  not  wanting  to  the  work  of  Lampillas, 
even  before  it  was  completed ;  one  of  which,  by  Bettinelli,  appeared 
in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  ^  Diario  "  of  Modena,  and  another, 

CO 
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in  1778,  by  Tirabosclii,  in  a  separate  pampUet,  which  he  republished 
afterwards  in  the  different  editions  of  his  great  work.  To  both, 
Lampillas  put  forth  a  rejoinder  in  1781,  not  less  angry  than  his 
original  Apology,  but,  on  the  whole,  less  success^l,  since  he  was 
unable  to  maintain  some  of  the  positions  ddlfully  selected  and 
attacked  by  his  adversaries,  or  to  establish  many  of  the  facts  which 
they  had  drawn  into  question.  Tiraboschi  reprinted  this  rejoinder 
at  the  end  of  his  own  work,  with  a  few  short  notes ;  the  only  reply 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make. 

But  in  Spain  the  triumph  of  LampUlas  was  open  and  unques- 
tioned. His  Storia  Apologetica  was  received  with  disianguisbed 
honors  by  the  Academy  of  History,  and,  together  with  his  pamphlet 
defending  it,  was  published  first  in  1782,  in  six  volumes,  and  then, 
in  1 789,  in  seven  volumes,  translated  by  Dona  Maria  Josefa  Amar  y 
Borbon,  an  Aragonese  lady  of  some  literary  reputation.  What, 
however,  was  yet  more  welcome  to  its  author,  Charles  the  Third, 
the  very  king  by  whose  command  he  had  been  exiled,  gave  him  au 
honorable  pension  for  his  defence  of  the  national  literature,  and 
acknowledged  the  merits  of  the  work  by  his  minister.  Count  Florida 
Blanca,  who  counted  among  them  not  only  its  learning,  but  an  '^  ur- 
banity "  which  now-ardays  we  are  unable  to  discover  in  it.  (Sem- 
pere,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  HI.  p.  165.) 

After  this,  the  controversy  seems  to  have  died  away  entirely, 
except  as  it  appeared  in  notes  to  the  great  work  of  llrabosc^hi, 
which  he  continued  to  add  to  the  successive  editions  till  his  death, 
in  1 794.  The  result  of  the  whole  —  so  far  as  the  original  question 
is  concerned  —  is,  that  a  great  deal  of  bad  taste  is  proved  to  have 
existed  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  especially  from  the  times  of  Gdngora 
and  Marini,  not  without  connection  and  sympathy  between  the' 
two  countries,  but  that  neither  can  be  held  exclusively  responsible 
for  its  origin  or  for  its  diffusion. 


APPENDIX,   H. 


INEDITA. 

• 

Tn  the  first  and  second  American  editions  of  this  work  I  inserted 
here  about  seventy  pages  of  old,  inedited  Spanish  poetry,  not  merely 
in  order  to  make  it  known  to  the  world,  but  in  order  to  save  it 
from  the  chance  of  loss  by  the  destruction  of  the  manuscripts^  in 
which  alone  it  was  then  to  be  found.  But  since  that  time,  it  has  all 
been  reprinted  in  the  English  edition  of  this  History,  and  in  its 
German  and  Spanish  translations,  and  the  purpose  has  been  an- 
nounced to  give  it  a  place,  with  other  poetry  of  the  same  sort,  in 
a  volume  of  the  **  Autores  Espafioles  **  of  Bibadeneyra.  It  is,  there- 
fons  now  safe  from  the  risk  of  destruction,  and  is  sufficiently  ao- 
cemhle  to  all  who  are  interested  to  see  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  not 
r«<iublish  it  here  entire,  but  give  a  few  stanzas  of  each  poem,  that 
what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  may  be  easily  intelligible. 

No.   I. 

POEMA  DE  JOSfi  EL  PATRIARCA,  AND  OTHEB  CAS- 
TELLANO-ARABIGO  POETRY. 

The  first  of  the  manuscripts  referred  to  is  the  one  mentioned  in 
Vol.  I.  pp.  85  -  90,  as  containing  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Joseph, 
the  son  of  Jacob.  When  I  published  it  in  1849,  only  a  single 
copy  of  it  was  known  to  exist,  —  the  one  maiked  G.  g.  4to,  101, 
in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid ;  —  and  I  assigned  to  the  poem 
itself,  with  much  hesitation,  "  a  date  as  late  as  the  year  1400,''  to 
which  period,  or  even  to*one  yet  earlier,  it  would  be  naturally  carried 
by  its  language,  its  metre,  and  its  tone  of  thought  and  style.  But 
another  copy  has  since  been  found,  which  happily  contains  the 
opening  stanzas  that  are  missing  in  the  copy  of  the  National  Library, 
though  it  fails  to  supply  those  wanting  at  the  end.    Both,  however, 
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bave  the  same  peculiarity,  of  being  written  entirely  in  the  Arabic 
character,  so  that  for  a  long  time  the  one  in  the  National  Library 
was  believed  to  be  a  mere  Arabic  manuscript.  I  copy  the  opening 
stanzas  as  they  are  found  completed  in  the  Spanish  translation  of 
this  work  (VoL  IV.  p.  247)  by  a  union  and  collation  of  the  two 
manuscripts :  — 

Loamiinto  ad  AU^;  el  alto  es  y  verdadero, 
Honrado  €  complido,  SeSor  dereiturero, 
Franco  6  poderoso,  ordenador  sertero. 

Grande  es  el  sn  poder,  todo  el  mnndo  abarca; 
Non  se  le  encnbre  cosa  que  en.  el  mondo  nasca, 
Siquiera  en  la  mar  ni  en  toda  la  comarca, 
Ni  en  la  tierra  prieta  ni  en  la  blanca. 

F^igo  Toe  a  saber,  oy&des,  mis  amados, 
Lo  que  acontesi6  en  los  tiempoe  pasados 
A  Yacop  y  k  Tusuf  y  k  sub  dies  hermanos. 
For  cobdisia  del  hobieron  k  seyer  malos ; 

Porqne  Yacop  amaba  k  Yusuf  por  maraydla, 
Porqu'^  era  ninno  puro  ^  sin  manseUa; 
Era  la  su  madre  fermoaa  4  beUa, 
Sobre  todas  las  otras  era  amada  ella. 

Aquesta  fu^  la  rason  porqne  le  hobieron  enridia: 
Porqne  Yusuf  eonn6  una  noche  ante  el  dia; 
Sneno  porqne  entendieron  bus  hermanos  todarfa 
Que  siempre  que  Yiyiese  levaria  mejorlEu 

And  so  on  to  the  end,  the  whole  mating  three  hundred  and  ten 
stanzas,  a  few  —  and  apparently  only  a  few  —  being  wanting  at 
the  end.  Throughout,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  poem ;  —  as  well 
worth  reading  as  anything  in  the  early  narratiye  poetry  of  any 
modem  nation.  Farts  of  it  overflow  with  the  tenderest  natursd 
affection.  -  Other  parts  are  deeply  pathetic ;  and  everywhere  it 
bears  the  impress  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  manners  and  society 
—  the  confusion  of  thought  and  feeling  between  the  two  rival  races 
and  religions  —  that  gave  it  birth.  From  several  passes,  it  may 
be  safely  inferred  that  it  was  publicly  recited ;  and  even  now,  as 
we  read  it,  we  fiJl  unconsciously  into  a  long-drawn  chant,  and  seem 
to  hear  the  voices  of  Arabian  camel-drivers  or  of  Spanish  muleteers 
ringing  in  our  ears,  as  the  Oriental  or  the  romantic  tone  happens  to 
prevail.  I  am  acquainted  with  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  old 
metrical  romance  that  is  more  attractive;  —  nothing  that  is  so 
peculiar,  original,  and  separate  from  everything  else  of  the  same 
class. 

Immediately  after  this  reprint  of  the  Foema  de  Jos^,  Don  Fascual 
de  Gayangos  gives  (Tom.  lY.  pp.  275  -  826  of  his  translation  of  the 
present  work)  a  long  extract  from  the  poem  of  Rabadan,  written 
in  1608,  which  is  nearly  in  the  language  and  manner  of  the  age 
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of  Cervantes  and  Lope,  and  of  wliicli  a  sufficient  specimen  and 
account  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  arUe,  p.  231,  note. 

To  this  succeeds  (in  the  same  Vol.  IV.  of  the  translation,  pp. 
327  -  330)  a  short  extract  &om  an  anonymous  poem  in  praise  of 
Mohammed,  found  at  Borja  in  Aragon  in  1842,  being  part  of  a 
collection  of  "  Castellano-Arabigo "  poetry  by  different  authors, 
made  apparently  for  the  amusement  of  some  cultivated  Morisco. 
The  poem  in  question  is  in  the  measure  and  manner  of  the  Poema 
de  Jos^,  and  though  its  learned  editor  places  it  less  than  half  a 
century  before  the  poem  of  Rabadan,  which  b^ars  date  of  1603,  its 
language,  versification,  and  tone  are  those  of  poetry  at  least  two 
centuries  earlier ;  —  a  fact  not  easy  to  explain,  if  the  date  assigned 
to  the  anonymous  poem  is  right.    I  give  a  few  stanzas  of  it :  — 

Las  loores  son  ad  A114h,  el  alto,  verdadero, 
Honrado  y  complido,  Senor  muy  derechero, 
Sefior  de  todo  el  mundo,  uno  solo  y  senero, 
Franco,  poderoso,  ordenador  sertoro  ; 

Al  qiial  pido  y  demando  sn  ayuda  y  favor 

Y  perdon  de  mis  pecados,  de  mi  gran  falta  y  error, 

Y  &  mi  padre,  y  &  mi  madre  y  a  todos  mis  hermanos 
El  nos  quiera  perdonar  nuesas  yetras  y  pecados. 

Y  tomando  &  declarar  loque  tengo  en  intincion, 
De  alabar  y  ensalzar  k  quien  es  tanta  razon, 
Pues  que  por  su  naolmiento  fa^  nnesa  redencion, 

Y  fuimos  todos  librados  y  quitos  de  perdicion, 
No  me  siento  yo  complido  para  esto  declarar  ; 

Porque  soy  muy  torpe  y  rudo  para  haber  de  hablar, 

En  tan  alta  criatara,  Inna  clara  y  de  beldad, 

El  de  la  gran  hermosura,  sol  de  altoza  y  claridad.  * 

Both  these  extracts  are  printed  by  Senor  de  Gayangos  with  the 
^  Poema  de  Jos^  "  in  the  translation  of  this  History,  because,  like 
that  poem,  they  are  both  written  in  the  Spanish  language,  though 
with  the  Arabic  character.  But  neither  of  them  approaches  that 
remarkable  poem  in  merit  or  in  interest 

No.  II. 

DANZA  GENERAL  DB  LA  MUERTE. 

The  next  of  the  Inedita  referred  to  is  the  Dama  General  de  la 
Muerte,  which  I  have  noticed  (Vol.  I.  pp*  77  -  79),  and  which  is  in 
the  Library  of  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorial,  MSS.  Cas.  IV.  Let  b. 
Na  21.    I  copy  the  first  two  stanzas :  — 

DICE  LA  MUEKTE. 

Yo  86  la  Muerte  cierta  &  toto  Criaturas 
Que  son  6  ser&n  en  el  mundo  durante  ; 
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Demando  j  digo  :  Oh  home !    Por  qa^  curas 
De  yida  tan  breve,  en  pnnto  pasante  ? 
Pues  non  hay  tan  fnerte  nin  r^cio  gigante 
Qae  deste  mi  arco  se  pnede  amparar, 
Gonviene  qne  mueras,  cnando  lo  tirar, 
CSon  esta  mi  frecha  cruel,  traspasante 

Que  looura  es  esta  tan  magnifiesta? 
Que  piensas  tii,  home,  que  el  otro  morr& 
E  tn  quedaras,  por  ser  bien  compuesta 
La  tu  complision,  4  que  durdra? 
Kon  eres  cierto,  si  en  punte  remk 
Sobre  ti  k  deshora  algona  corrnpeion, 
De  landre  6  oarbonco  6  tal  inficion, 
Poique  el  tu  yil  corpo  se  desatari. 

There  are  serenty-seyen  more  stanzas,  some  better,  some  worse, 
than  those  given  above.  The  whole  were  published  at  Paris,  in 
1856,  by  Don  Florencio  Janer,  without  notes  or  commentary. 


No.  III. 

EL  RABBI  BANTOB. 

The  last  of  my  Inedita  is  El  Ltbro  del  Babhi  Santohy  which  I  took 
in  1849  from  the  manuscript  in  the  National  Library  of  Madrid, 
marked  B.  b.  82.  folio,  but  which  I  am  much  gratified  to  find  is  likely 
to  be  published,  — not  unmindful  of  my  earnest  solicitations  to  that 
^fiect, — from  the  manuscript  in  the  Escorial,  by  Don  Jose  Coll  y 
Yehi,  in  a  volume  of  Bibadeneyra's  **  Autores  Espanoles."  As 
printed  by  Gayangos,  from  the  Madrid  MS.,  (Tom.  IV.  pp.  331  - 
873,)  it  consists  of  six  hundred  and  twentyndx  stanzas,  but  there 
are  a  few  more,  in  that  of  the  Escorial.  I  copy  four  of  them,  which 
come  in  after  stanza  366  of  the  one  at  Madrid. 

EstOB  bien  lazrados 
De  cuerpo  y  corazon, 
Amargos  y  cuitados 
Yiven  en  toda  sazon. 

De  noche  y  de  dia, 
Cuitados,  mal  andantes, 
Faeiendo  todayia 
Bev^s  de  sus  talantes. 

El  derecho  amando 
Fase  por  fuerza  tnerto, 
Y  yerros  oohdiciando, 
Obrar  el  seso  cierto. 
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Hombre  tanto  folgado 
Nnnca  nascio  jamas, 
Corao  el  que  nunca  ha  peiisado 
De  nunca  valer  mas. 

The  work  preparing  for  the  Biblioteca  of  Ribadeneyra,  and  to 
be  edited  by  Senor  Coll  y  Vehf,  is,  I  understand,  a  reprint  of  the 
"  Poesias  Anteriores  al  Siglo  XV.,"  published  by  T.  Sanchez,  in  four 
volumes,  1779  -  179Q;  —  an  important  collection  often  used  in  the 
first  Tolume  of  this  History,  as  t^e  notes  there  will  show,  and  com- 
mended emphatically  in  pp.  298,  299  of  this  present  volume ;  — to 
which  Senor  Coll  y.  Yehi  proposes,  I  believe,  to  add  inedited  Spanish 
poetry  of  the  same  period.  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  .San- 
chez, like  the  one  here  suggested,  has  before  been  promised,  and  is 
greatly  needed ;  for  no  country  in  Europe  can  now  furnish  such 
large  manuscript  contributions  from  its  old  libraries,  public  and 
private,  ecclesiastic  and  aristocratic,  to  the  first  two  or  three  cen- 
turies of  its  literature,  as  Spain  can.  We  know  that  Sanchez  had 
collected  materials  for  such  a  continuation ;  but  sinee  his  death  this 
rich  mine  has  hardly  been  wrought  at  alL 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  itereotype  plates  for  this  edition  of  the  History  of  Spanish 
Literature  were  begun  early  in  1859,  but,  owing  to  such  untoward 
accidents  a?  are  not  rare  in  the  undertakings  of  both  authors  and 
publishers,  they  were  not  finished  to  the  end  of  the  last  preceding 
Appendix  until  April,  1861,  since  which  time  the  unhappy  state 
of  the  country  has  prevented  their  completion  and  publication.  In 
consequence  of  these  delays,  several  works  connected  with  Spanish 
Literary  History  have  been  published,  to  which  I  should  gladly  have 
alluded  in  the  preceding  volumes,  and  which,  even  at  this  late  mo- 
ment, I  am  unwilling  wholly  to  pass  over. 

L  Noticing  them  in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  the  first  is 
the  **  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles,''  by  Rivadeneyra,  of  which 
Volumes  Forty-«ix  to  Fifty-four  have  been  published  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  y^ar  1858,  viz. :  — 

Vols.  Forty-«x  and  Fifty,  1858,  1859,  «  Obras  de  Jovellanos," 
edited  by  Don  Candido  Nocedal,  —  an  improvement,  no  doubt,  on 
the  earlier  editions,  but  how  great  an  improvement  cannot  be  de- 
termined until  the  third  and  last  volume,  containing  the  final  notices 
and  discussions  by  the  editor,  shall  have  appeared. 

Vols.  Forty-seven  and  Forty-nine,  1858,  1859,  "  Dramaticos 
Posteriores  a  Lope  de  Vega,"  edited  by  Don  Ramon  de  Mesonero 
Romanes.  The  selection,  in  general,  is  made  with  judgment,  but 
thefe  are  two  or  three  of  the  authors  who,  I  fear,  will  hardly  be 
deemed  worthy  of  the  distinction  they  have  here  reached.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  it  is  often  well  to  have  dramas 
of  moderate  or  even  questionable  merit  rescued  from  the  forgotten 
collections  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Don  Ramon  has  given  us 
above  axty  of  very  unequal  claims,  for  which  we  thank  him,  and 
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has  added  chronological  and  alphabetical  Ibts  of  dramatic  authors 
and  plays  from  1580  to  1740,  which  are  not  wholly  without  their 
value,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  publication  of  Barrera's  more 
ample  **  Catalogo/' 

Vol.  Forty-eight,  1859,  «  Obras  de  Quevedo,'!  Vol.  II.,  edited  hf^ 
Don  Aureliano  Fernandez  Guerra  y  Orbe,  to  which,  I  think,  the 
same  high  praise  may  her  given  that  I  ventured  to  bestow  (ante, 
Vol.  n.  p.  274,  note)  on  the  first  volume. 

Vol.  Fifty-one,  1860,  "  Escritores  en  Prosa  Anteriores  al  Siglo 
Quince,"  edited  by  Don  Fascual  de  Gayangos,  —  a  curious  and  im- 
portant collection  published  entirely  from  manuscript  sources.  It 
contains,  —  (!•)  '^  Castilian  version  of  the  Oriental  GaUbi  and  Dimna, 
—  **  Galila  y  Dymna,"  —  which  is  very  old  certainly,  and  which  Don 
Fascual  believes  to  have  been  made  by  order  of  Alfonso  X.  before 
he  came  to  the  throne  in  1254.  Two  manuscripts  in  the  National 
Library  were  collated  as  the  basis  for  the  present  publication. 
(2.)  The  ^*  Castigos  y  Documentos  "  of  Don  Sancho,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Alfonso  X. ;  likewise  published  from  two  manuscripts  in 
the  National  Library.  Earlier,  we  had  known  this  work  im- 
perfectly from  the  extracts  given  by  Castro  (see  ante.  Vol.  I.  p. 
55  and  note) ;  but  now  we  have  not  only  the  whole  ^f  it,  but  a 
notice  of  another  work  attributed  to  Don  Sancho,  — "  El  Lucir 
dario,''  —  or  an  explanation  of  such  crude  doctrines  about  the  natural 
sciences  as  were  current  in  Spain  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  (3.)  Next  in  this  volume  come  all  the  extant 
works  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  nephew  of  Alfonso  X.,  published 
mainly  from  a  manuscript  in  the  National  Library ;  a  service  to  the 
early  literature  of  Spain,  as  great,  I  suppose,  as  any  that  has  been 
rendered  to  it  since  the  publication  of  the  "  Poesias  Anteriores  al 
Siglo  XV.,"  by  Don  Thomas  Sanchez,  1 7  79  - 1 790.  As  I  had  received 
a  copy  of  a  large  part  of  this  manuscript,  through  the  kindness  of 
Professor  de  Gayangos,  before  I  wrote  my  account  of  Don  Juan 
Manuel  (arUe,  Vol.  I.  pp.  56  -  68),  I  could  not  so  much  have  profited 
by  this  portion  of  the  volume  as  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  But 
it  is  of  great  value,  and  so  are  the  discussions  that  accompany  it. 
(4.)  After  this  we  have  —  likewise  from  a  manuscript  in  the  National 
Library — the  anonymous  "Libro  de  los  Enxemplos''  (referred  to 
ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  68,  note),  which  now  turns  out  to  be  chiefly  bor- 
rowed from  the  "  Disciplina  Clericalis  "  (ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  64,  note). 
(5.)  Then,  from  the  same  manuscript,  we  have  another  collection  of 
tales  and  fables,  mingled  with  proverbs,  called  "  Libro  de  los  Gatos," 
• —  of  less  value  than  the  collection  preceding  it.  And  finally,  (6.) 
the  volume  ends  with  the  "  Libro  de  Consolaciones,"  originally  writ- 
ten in  Latin  by  the  Spanish  Anti-pope  Benedict  XUI.  (Pedro  de 
Luna),  who  is  beUeved  by  Mariana  (Lib.  XX.  cap.  14,  Lib.  XXI. 
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cap.  2)  to  have  died  in  odor  of  saiictil7,  in  1428.  He  in  not  anp- 
posed  to. have  himself  made  this  translation  into  his. native  language, 
but  the  manuscripts  from  which  it  is  taken  —  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Escorial  —  seem  to  be  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
^nd,  together  with  its  literary  merits,  entitle  it  to  its  present  position. 

Vol.  Fifty-two,  1860,  "  Comedias  Escogidas-  de  Lope  de  Vega," 
Tom.  IV.,  edited,  like  the  preceding  three  volumes,  by  Don  Juao 
Eugenio  Hartzenbusch.  This  volume  completes  the  present  selec- 
tion of  Lope's  plays,  and  makes  the  whole  number  contained  in  it 
one  hundred  and  twelve.  I  wish  it  were  three  times  as  large,  and, 
indeed,  I  do  not  see  what  good  reason  there  is  why  the  whole  ci 
Lope  de  Vega's  dramatie  repertory  should  not  be  collected  and 
published.  It  is  vastly  better  worth  this  honor  than  his  ^  Obras 
Sueltas,"  (so  constantly  referred  to  ante,  Period  L,  Chaps.  XUL  and 
XIV.,)  whidi  were  collected  and  edited  by  Cerda  y  Rico,  and  very 
well  printed  by  Sancha,  in  21  vols.  4to,  Madrid,  1776  - 1779.  For 
such  a  publication  of  all  Lope's  plays  a  safe  and  excellent  basis 
may  be  found  at  the  end  o£  this  present  selection,  in  the  shape  of  a 
catalogue  of  all  his  dramatic  works,  published  and  unpublished, 
made  with  conscientious  care  and  happy  success  by  Mr.  J.  R.  ChcfP* 
ley  of  London,  to  whom  I  have  mare  than  once  had  occasion  to 
refer  (e.  g.  ante,  Vol.  II.  p.  253,  note),  and  who  liberally  eommuni- 
cated  his  monograph  to  Senor  Hartzenbusch. 

VoL  Fifty-three,  1861, «« Escritoe  de  Santa  Teresa,"  edited  by  Don 
Vicente  de  la  Fuente ;  —  the  first  volume  of  what,  from  this  speci- 
men, we  may  hope  will  prove  a  good  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Saint 
Theresa. 

And,  finally.  Vol.  Fifty-Four  of  the  "  Biblioteca  de  Bivadaneyra," 
1861,  consists  of  thirty  plays  of  Francisco  de  Roxas,  edited  by  Don 
Ramon  de  Mesonero  Romanos,  a  cdlection  which,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  should  have  been  extended,  as  it  easily  might  have  been, 
to  all  his  works,  as  an  honor  due  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  orna- 
ments of  the  old  Spanish  theatre. 

^  Beyond  this  filty^urth  volume  I  have  not  heard  (November,  1862) 
that  the  publication  of  the  Biblioteca  of  RIvadeneyra  has  been  con- 
tinued. But,  although  the  skill  and  care  with  which  different  parts 
of  this  collection  have  been  edited  are  unequal,  I  should  much 
regret  to  learn  that  we  are  no  further  to  be  benefited  by  it 
Taking  the  whole  series  together  —  and  the  mass  is  great  —  it  is,  I 
doubt  not,  the  most  important  publication  of  our  time,  regarded  as 
materials  for  a  just  and  careful  study  of  Spanish  literature. 

XL    1859.     "  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Spanisehen  und  Portu-* 
guiesischen  National-Literatur,"    by   Ferdinand  Wolf,  (8vo,  Ber- 
lin,) is  another  important  book.    Indeed,  whatever  Dr.  Wolf  has 
published  on  these  and  on  kindred  subjects  during  the  last  thirty 
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years  is  marked  with  great  knowledge  and  acuteneas;  and  if  the 
contents  of  this  volume  had  been  made  known  to  the  world  for  the 
first  time  at  the  period  of  its  date,  I  should  have  esteemed  it  no  small 
misfortune  that  they  had  come  too  late  for  my  purpose.  But,  as 
Dr.  Wolf  says  in  his  Dedication,  **  nearly  all  of  them  appeared  origi«> 
nally  in  the  form  of  literary  notices  and  reviews  ** ;  and  in  this 
form  I  had  already  consulted  and  used  them,  with  no  small  profit,  I 
am  surC)  to  my  readers,  and  with,  I  trusty  constant  acknowledgment 
to  their  accomplished  author. 

III.  1860.  A  friend  of  Benjamin  B.  Wiffen  —  the  English  Qua- 
ker gentleman,  who  has  much  interested  himself  about  the  early 
Protestant  literature  of  the  Spaniards  (see  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  408,  notes, 
p.  428,  note,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  30,  note)  —  published,  with  the  imprint 
of  Madrid,  and  at  the  expense  o£  Friend  Wiffen,  a  new  edition  of 
the  **  Dialogo  de  las  Lenguas,"  which,  as  we  have  seen,  (ante.  Vol. 
II.  p.  20  and  note,)  was  originally  made  known  to  the  world  by 
Mayans  y  Siscar  in  1737.  This  second  edition  has  been  printed 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  National  Library  a^  Madrid,  collated  with 
the  first  edition  in  the  most  careful  and  conscientious  manner,  the 
differences  between  the  two,  important  and  unimportant,  amounting, 
as  noted  in  the  margin,  to  about  one  thousand.  In  his  Preface  the 
editor  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Juan  Vald^  was  the  author 
of  the  "  Dialogo,''  and  very  little  that  it  was  not  originally  called 
**  Dialogo  de  la«  Lenguax,"  but  "  Dialogo  de  la  Lengua  " ;  since, 
although  other  languages  are  spoken  of  in  it,  none  but  Spanish  n 
the  proper  subject  of  discussion.  But  Young  (Life  and  Times  of 
Paleario,  London,  1860,  L  204,  258)  shows  that  the  "  Dos  Dialogos  " 
were  the  work  of  Alfonso,  a  twin  brother  of  Jiuzn  Yald^.  The  edi* 
tor  of  the  *^  Dialogo  de  la  Lengua,"  however,  (p.  xvii.,)  still  thinks 
they  were  by  Juan,  as  I  did  when  I  wrote  the  note  ante,  Vol.  IL  p.  20^ 

IV.  1860.  Mr.  R.  Dozy,  published ,  at  Leyden,  in  two  volumes,  an 
enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  his  **  Becherches  sur  THistoire  et 
la  Litt^ature  d'Espagne  pendant  le  Moyen  Age,"  the  first  edition 
of  which  is  particularly  noticed,  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  12,  note.  And  in 
the  same  year  he  published  separately  what  in  this  excellent  work 
concerns  the  Cid,  in  one  volume  duodecimo,  under  the  title,  "  Le 
Cid,  d'apr^  des  Nouvealix  Documents."  Both  are  valuable ;  but  I 
have  not  found  in  either  an3rthing  to  add  to  what  I  had  found  already 
in  the  original  work,  published  in  1849,  and  to  which  I  have  often 
referred  in  my  notes.  Vol.  I.  pp.  144,  150,  etc. 

V.  1861.  **  Catalogo  biblic^afico  y  biografico  del  Antiguo  Teatro 
Espaiiol  desde  sus  Origenes  hasta  mediados  del  Siglo  XVIII. ,"  by 
Don  Gayetano  Alberto  de  la  Barreira  y  Leirado ;  one  large  8vo. 
This  curious  and  elaborate  work  had,  previous  to  its  publication, 
gained  a  prize  c^ered  by  the  National  Library,  and  was  then  pub- 
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lished  at  the  expense  of  the  government ;  —  honors  of  which  I  think 
it  was  well  worthy.  It  contains  accounts  of  one  thousand  and  forty 
dramatic  writers,  and  the  titles  of  about  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred full-length  plays,  five  hundred  autos^  and  four  thousand  two 
hundred  shorter  pieces,  chiefly  entremeses ;  —  the  whole  preceded  by 
a  brief  account  of  the  few  earlier  bibliographical  works  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  followed  by  4dl  the  needful  indexes. 
Of  coarse,  in  such  a  book  there  must  be  mistakes  and  inadvertencies. 
But  it  b,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  dic- 
tionaries of  the  sort  extant. 

VL  1861, 1862.  *'  Historia  Critica  de  la  Literatura  Espanola  por 
Don  Jofl^  Amador  de  los  Rioe  "  (Madrid,  2  vols.  8vo).  Of  this  elabo- 
rate work  the  two  volumes  thus  far  published,  each  making  above 
nx  hundred  closely  printed  large  pages,  come  down  only  to  the  very 
first  dawning  of  Spanish  literature,  but  are  to  be  f(^owed,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  estimate  of  their  learned  author,  by  at  least  ten 
more  of  equal  size,  so  that  the  whole  work  will  con^st  of  twelve  or 
more  volumes.  The  iwo  now  before  me  I  could  hardly  have  used 
at  all,  except  in  my  first  Appendix,  where  is  discussed  the  origin  and 
formation  of  the  Spanish  Language ;  and  I  regret  to  think  that,  at 
my  age,  I  cannot  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  a  book  of  such 
large  proportions  and  promise  completed,  or  even  far  advanced.  No 
doubt  I  might  profit  by  the  great  stores  of  knowledge  which  its 
author  has  accumulated  and  will  display,  unless,  like  so  many  of  his 
countrymen,  he  should  fail  to  finish  what  he  has  so  adventurously 
begun.  But  no  doubt,  too,  like  other  foreigners,  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  differ  from  many  of  Don  Amador's  conclusions  and  esti- 
mates respecting  the  authors  of  his  native  land ;  —  so  vehemently 
national  does  he  show  himself  both  here  and  in  his  previous  publi- 
cations, not  only  as  a  Spaniard,  but  as  a  Spanish  Catholic.  This, 
however,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  considered  remarkable.  Few  of  his 
nation,  who  have  spoken  at  aU  on  the  subject,  have  ever  had  the 
clear-sightedness  and  fidelity  of  Jovellanos,  who,  standing  serene  and 
.strong  in  his  recognized  love  of  country,  in  his  religious  faith,  and  in 
his  elegant  culture,  spoke  to  his  countrymen  on  the  defects  of  the 
most  favored  department  in  their  literature,  and  on  the  gross  failure 
of  education  and  scientific  knowledge  among  them,  in  a  way,  to  say 
the  least,  which  has  not  been  ventured  since.  See  ante,  VoL  IL 
pp.  23d,  240,  note ;  and  Vol.  III.  p.  269  ;  but  especially  see  tlie  whole 
of  a  paper  on  Education  which  he  drew  up,  as  Minister  of  Grace 
and  Justice,  in  1797,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memorias  de  Jo 
yellanos,  by  Cean  Bermudez,  1814,  pp.  217-222.  Any  Spaniard 
who,  with  the  needful  talent  and  knowledge,  will  faithfully  follow 
the  course  indicated  in  this  last  remarkable  paper  on  Education ;  in 
the  "  Memorias  sobre  las  Diversioues  Publicas  " ;  and  in  the  "  Infonue 
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lobre  la  Ley  Agraria,"  —  three  discussions  so  diverse  in  their  subjects 
and  nature,  and  yet  so  thorough  and  wise,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  they  should  have  come  from  the  same  mind,  —  any 
Spaniard,  I  say,  who  will  do  this,  will  have  rendered  a  service  to  his 
country  second  to  none  that  has  been  rendered  to  it  since  Jovellanos 
died  a  martyr  to  his  patriotism. 

VIL  1861.  Don  Manuel  MiU  y  Fontanals  published  at  Barce- 
lona a  volume,  entitled  "  De  los  Trovadores  de  Espana" ;  —  a  work 
full  of  minute  learning,  taken  in  a  large  degree  from  manuscript 
sources.  I  regret  not  to  have  had  it  in  season ;  for,  if  it  had  not 
led  me  to  modify  my  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trouba- 
dour literature  in  Spain  (Period  I.  Chapters  XVI.  and  XVII.), 
which,  in  fact,  are  much  confirmed  by  this  valuable  wopk,  it  would 
at  leaist  have  furnished  me  with  materials  to  enlarge  and  enforce 
them. 

VIII.  1861.  Le  Comte  Th.  de  Puymaigre  published  at  Metz  and 
Paris,  "  Les  Vieux  Auteurs  Castillans,"  2  vols.  8vo.  It  is  occupied 
entirely  with  the  oldest  literature  of  Spain,  hardly  coming  below 
Lopez  de  Ayala  (A.  D.  1400),  except  in  the  case  of  the  Ballads. 
In  many  respects  it  resembles  the  **  Darstellung  der  Spanischen- 
Literatur  im  Mittelalter,  von  Ludwig  Clams,"  a  pseudonyme  for 
Wilhelm  Volk.  But  in  one  respect  they  notably  differ.  The  Ger- 
man writer  is  one  of  the  earnest  mystics  in  the  Catholic  Church 
of  our  time,  and  carries  his  religious  feelings  into  his  discussion  of 
the  earlier  Spanish  literature,  while  Count  Puymaigre  writes  with 
strong  good-sense  and  philosophical  composure.  I  was  never  able 
to  make  use  of  the  work  of  Clarus,  which  I  read  carefully  as  soon 
as  it  was  published  in  1846,  because  its  discussion  of  the  earliest 
monuments  of  Spanish  Literature  was  almost  entirely  drawn  from 
the  books  themselves,  which,  as  they  were  no  less  open  to  me  than 
to  him,  I  was  equally  bound  to  examine  and  judge.  And  if  the 
same  is  to  a  large,  but  not  to  an  equal  degree,  true  of  Count  Puy- 
maigre, it  should  be  added  that  he  is  much  more  historical  in  his 
way  of  writing  than  Clarus,  and  tak^s  wider  comparative  views,  so 
that  he  comes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  safer  and  more  satisfactory 
results. 

IX.  1861.  Dennis  Florence  McCairthy  published  at  liondon  trans- 
lations of  two  plays,  and  an  atUo  of  Calderon,  under  the  title  of 
"  Love  the  greatest  Enchantment ;  The  Sorceries  of  Sin ;  The  Devo- 
tion of  the  Cross,  from  the  Spanish  of  Calderon,  attempted  strictly  in 
Spanish  Asonante  and  other  imitative  Verse  " ;  —  printing  at  the  same 
time  a  carefully  corrected  text  of  tfie  originals,  page  by  page,  oppo- 
site to  his  translations.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  boldest  attempts 
ever  made  in  English  verse.  It  is,  too,  as  it  seems  to  me,  remark- 
ably successful.    Not  that  asonarUes  can  be  made  fluent  or  graceful 
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in  English,  or  eanly  perceptible  to  an  English  ear,  bnt  that  the 
Spanish  air  and  character  of  Calderon  are  so  happily  and  strikingly 
preserved.  Mr.  McCarthy  in  1853  had  published  two  Tolames  of 
translations  from  Calderon,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  (antej 
VoL  n.  p.  212,  note),  and  besides  this,  — ex.  gr.  in  the  ^  Atlantis," 
where  "The  Sorceries  of  Sin"  first  appeared  in  July,  1859, — he 
has  rendered  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  literature  in 
other  ways.  But  in  the  present  volume  he  has  far  surpassed  all  he 
had  previously  done ;  for  Calderon  is  a  poet,  who,  whenever  he  is 
translated,  should  have  his  very  excesses  and  extravagances,  both  in 
thought  and  manner,  fully  produced,  in  order  to  give  a  faithftd  idea 
of  what  is  grandest  and  most  distinctive  in  his  genius.  Mr.  McCar- 
thy has  done  this,  I  conceive,  to  a  degree  which  I  had  previously 
supposed  impossible.  Nothing,  I  think,  in  the  English  language  will 
give  us  so  true  an  impression  of  what  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  drama ;  —  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  of  what  is  most  character- 
istic of  Spanish  poetry  generally. 

X.  1862.  There  was  published  the  "Puren  Indomito,"  edited 
by  Don  Diego  Barros  Arana.  It  is  a  poem  contemporary  with  the 
invasion  of  Arauco  in  Chili,  and  devoted  to  an  inconsiderable  ex- 
pedition into  Furen,  a  part  of  that  smaU  country,  just  as  the  poem 
of  Ercilla  is  devoted  to  the  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  it.  The  author  of  the  Puren  was  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  a 
captain  in  the  expedition  he  describes,  and  his  poem,  extending  to 
twenty-four  cantos  and  eighteen  hundred  octave  stanzas,  is  as  purely 
dry  narration  and  description  as  facts  can  make  it.  It  ends  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  a  stanza,  but  whether  unfinished  or  not  cannot 
absolutely  be  decided.  Being  apparently  accurate  in  its  dates  and 
statements,  it  has  sometimes  been  cited  as  a  trustworthy  authority  in 
die  history  of  Chili,  but  it  was  not  published  until  1862,  when  it  was 
printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid,  by 
the  house  of  Franck,  in  Paris  and  Leipzig,  as  the  first  volume  of  a 
**  Bibliotheca  Americana ;  Collection  d'Ouvrages  in^dits  ou  rares  " ; 
*~  a  series  which,  if  it  does  not  open  brilliantly,  may,  it  is  hoped, 
be  continued. 

XL  1862.  A  Tract  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  entitled 
"Del  Palmerin  de  Inglaterra  y  de  su  verdadero  Autor,"  was  pub- 
lished at  Madrid,  having  earlier  appeared  in  the  Revista  Espafiola. 
It  comes  to  the  conclusion  set  forth  concerning  the  Palmerin,  ante^ 
VoL  I.  p.  212  with  the  note;  but  contains,  besides,  important  and 
curious  remarks  on  other  romances  of  chivalry  and  Ihe  spirit  that 
produced  than. 
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The  Roman  niim«nia  reftr  to  Ifae  Tolvme,  and  the  AraUe  flgnrci  to  tlia  page ;  d.  meaaa 
died  ;  £,  flouriched  {  ».,  notes  ;  and  c,  for  circa,  sigBifiei  that  the  year  indicated  la  uncer- 
tain. 


Aabsbns  dk  Sokkbdtck  on  Aatos  as  acted, 
n.  369  and  n.  ;  oil  Qracian,  III.  224  n. 

Abarbanbl,  translated  by  the  Inca  Garci- 
liwBO,  III.  189, 190  n. 

Abderrahmans,  reign  in  Gdrdova,  HI.  892. 

Abenowrage  of  Chateaubriand,  III.  122. 

Abril,  Pbdbo  Simon  db,  f.  1577,  transla- 
tions  from  Aristophanes  and  Terence,  II. 
60  and  n.  }  from  iBsop,  III.  307  n.  j 
discourages  the  use  of  Latin,  11.  9  n. 

Abealon,  by  Calderon,  indebted  to  Tirso, 
II.  399  and  n. 

Academia  d»  Barcelona,  III.  263. 

Academia  de  la  Leng&a  Espanola,  founded 
1716,  III.  246  and  n.  Its  Dictionary, 
247  *,  abridged,  249.  Proverbs  from,  204  n 
Its  Ortografla,  260  and  n.  Its  Gramati- 
ca,  261,  262  and  n.  History  of  the  Cas- 
iilian  Language  and -Art  of  Poetry  pro- 
posed, 262.  Its  other  labors,  1. 44  n..  III. 
263.  its  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  262, 
436. 

Academia  del  Buen  Gusto,  m.  280,  281 
and  n' 

Academia  de  los  Noctumos,  II.  800. 

Academia  Real  de  la  Historia,  founded 
1738,  III.  263.    Edition  of  the  Partidas, 

I.  46  n. }  of  Moratin,  III.  361  n. 
Academias,  origin  and  prevalence  of,  III. 

^6,  246,  263  and  n. ;  small  effect  of, 

264. 
Academias  del  Jardin  of  Polo,  III.  88  n. 
Academias  Morales   of  Enriquee  Gomez, 

II.  422. 

Academy,  French,  imitated  In  Spain,  IIL 
246. 

Acaso  (el)  y  el  Error  of  Calderon,  corrected 
by  himself  for  the  press,  II.  366  n.  Set 
Armas  de  la  Hermosura. 

AclertoB  celebrados  of  La  Torre,  III.  224  n. 

AoosTA,  Christ,  db,  Works,  III.  206  and  n. 

Acto,  use  of,  in  the  Celestina,  1. 236  n. ;  by 
Tarrega,  II.  297  n. 

Actors  in  Madrid  before  Lope,  II.  72. 
In  his  time  and  Calderon^s,  440 ;  differ- 
ent names  of  companies,  846  n. ;  great 
numbers,  439,  440  and  n.  *,  famous  in- 
dividuals, 440,  III.  862 }  low  character, 


n.  441;   hard   duties    and   poor  pay, 

442 ;  even  at  court,  448  n.  :  too  much 

protacted,  441  and  m. ;  paid  daily,  442  f». 
Actresses,  famous,  11.440,441  and  n..  III. 

862  and  n. ;  perform  men's  parts,  II. 

441  n. 
AcvMA,  FKurANDO  DB,  d.  1680.    Life  and 

Works,  I.  468-461,  466  *,  on  Universal 

Empire,  418  n.  ;  his  blank  verse,  441  n. 
AccNA,  Tristan  o*,  patronizes  NahaiTo  at 

Rome,  I.  271. 
Addison,  J.,  dedication  of  his  Works,  II. 

132  n. ;  his  trunk-maker,  444. 
Adbnez,  Ogier  le  Danois,  1. 197 ;  Cleoma- 

dez,  219  n. 
Adjunta  al  Pamaao  of  GervBates,  II.  124  ; 

imitated  in  the  Buscapii,  III.  429. 
Adonis  of  Diego  de  Mendoza,  n.  486. 
Adorno,  Jacinto  db  Espinbl,  Premio  de 

la  Constancia,  III.  91  n. 
Adribv,  Pope  and  Grand  Inquisitor,  L 

424. 
Advbhant,Maria  l',  actress,inv862  andit. 
Advertencias  of  Mantuano,  and  of  Monde- 
Jar  on  Mariana,  III.  188  n. 
Advertencias  para   Reyes  of  Benevente, 

ni.  217  n. 
iBsop,  Abril's  translatron  of,  m.  307  n. 
Afectos  de  Odio  y  Amw,  by  Oaldoron,  If. 

401. 
Aoakbmnon,  Abate,  his  Carta  Gensoria, 

III.  848  n.,  349  n. 
Agonia  de  la  Muerte  of  Yanegas,  n.  IS 

and  n. 
Agravlo  Ae^radeoido,  play  ot  Los  Reyes, 

in.  141  li. 
AoRBDA  T  Yargas,  Dibgo  DB,  f.  1620,  talcs, 

III.  138  and  n. 
AoBiPPA  in  Spain,  m.  881. 
Aguas  Santas,  by  Diaz,  II.  477,  478  n. 
Agudeza  y  Arte  de  ingenio  of  Gracian,  III. 

222. 
Agudezas  de  Juan  Oven,  by  La  Torre,  m. 

69  n. 
Agviar,  Diboo  db,  f.  1621,  Tercetos  en 

Latin  congmo,  III.  401  n. 
Aguilar,  Alonso  db,  hisfkte  by  MendOM 

L  482  ;  by  Hita,  m.  119. 
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Aguilab,  Fbam.  Lopbs  dk,  defends  the  dn^ 

ma,  II.  342  n. 
AoriLAK,  Gaspar  db,  f.  1623,  dramatist, 
I  II.  297-300  and  n.  *,  relations  with  Lope 

de  Vega,  159. 
AociLAR,  JuAK  Baut.,  f.  1680,  lyrical  poet, 

III.  43  n. 
Aguirbb  dbl  Pozo,  Hatias  db,  tales,  HI. 

141  n. 
AoriRRK,  LopB  DB,  expedition  against,  II. 

465,  471. 
Agoja.  de  Navegar  Cnltos,  by  Quevedo,  II. 

282  n. 
Agdstih,  Aht.,  f.  1560,  letters,  m.  103  \ 

on  the  Chronicones,  185  n. 
AnitfKic  DB  Bbllimoi,  Troubadonr,  T.  40  n. 
AiH<Bio  DB  PtfGuiLAN,  Troabadoor,  I.  280. 
Airon,  well  of.  III.  429. 
Alabcon,  Arcamobl  db,  f.  1594,  Vergel  de 

Plantas  Divinas,  III.  44  n.,  77. 
Alarcon,  Bciz  db,  dramatist,  d.  1639,  II. 

833-336  }  indebted  to  Hira  de  Mescoa, 

330. 
ALABCO0,  CoNDB,  balUd,  I.  114  n.,  140, 

UL  403.    Dramas  on,  I.  114  n. 
Albigenses,  war  of,  I.  280  -282.   Poem  on, 

281  n. 
Albobboz,  Cardinal  Cabillo  db,  f.  1364, 

his  College  at  Bologna,  I.  316,  316  n. 
Al  buen  calUur  llamanSancho,  proTeib,  III. 

430,  431  n 

Albuqubbqih^  Dukb,  in  the  Cancioneros,!. 

403. 
Alcahnetaa,  what,  I.  72  n. 
AleaUi  de  Henares,  celebrated  by  Cerran* 

tes,  n.  91  and  n. ;  in  the  Buscapid,  IH. 

431.  Uniyersity  at,  founded,  I.  434  n. 
Alcai.!,  Qbb6nt]CO  db.    See  Yaiies. 
Alcal/  t  Hbbbbba,  Alohso  db,  t  1641, 

tales,  in.  144  and  m. 
Alcalde  de  Corte,  on  the  stage,  HI.  837. 
Aealde  de  Zalamea  of  Calderon,  11. '236  n., 

879  n. 
Alcalde  de  Zalamea  of  Lope  de  Tega,  II. 

379  n. 

Alcazar,  Baltabab   db,  d.  1606,  lyrical 

poetry.  III.  29  and  n. 
Alchemy  forbidden  by  Alfonso  X.,  I.  41  n. 
Alciatus,  Emblemata,  III.  66  and  n. 
Alcocbr,  Pbdbo  DB,  war  of  the  C<nniuieroe, 

III.  868  n.  • 

Aloozbb,  Hbbh.  db,  f.  1660,  tnitsbites  Ari- 

oeto,  II.  480  n. 
Alda's  Dream,  ballad,  1. 121  and  n. 
Aldana,  Cosmb  db,  t  1686,  his  Asnelda, 

II.  491  and  n. 

Aldama,  Fb.  db,  f.  1573,  didactic  poetry, 

III.  61. 

AldeanoB  Crf ticos  of  Isla,  III.  294  n. 
Aldbbbtb,  IPedbo,  edits  Qnevedo,  EL.  280. 
Aldi,  patronized  by  Mendoza,  I.  474. 
Aldrbtb  on  Greek  words  in  Spanish,  HI. 

380  n. 

Alegoria  of  Boscan,  I.  444. 

Alegria  G6mica  of  Castro,  III.  338  n. 

Albxan,  Matbo,  f.  1609,  Guzman  de  Al- 
farache,  in.  98-103, 152:  letter  to  Cer- 
vantes spurious,  99  n.  OrtograAa,  218  and 
n.,  260  and  n.    Antonio  de  Padua,  260  n. 

Alemana,  a  dance,  II.  462. 

Alkxahdbr  thb  Grbat,  8egura*B   poem 


on,  I.  51 ;  other  fictions  on,  62  and  ». 

•  Play  of  Calderon,  U.  399. 

Alexandra  of  L.  L.  Argeusola,  II.  68,  60. 

Alexakdrb  de  Pakis,  French  poet,  I.  62. 

Alfarache.    See  Guzman  de. 

Alkaxati,  Life  of  the  Cid,  1. 152  n. 

Alfay,  Josep,  f.  1654,  collection  of  poetry, 
III.  12  n. 

Alfat,  Tokas,  f.  1661,  collection  of  plays, 
I|I.  446. 

Alfieri  v.,  crypto-rhymes,  I.  454  n.  Yir- 
ginia,  lU.  340  n. 

Alfonso,  6  Fundacion  de  Portugal,  of  Mo- 
rses, in.  255  R. 

Alfonso  II.  of  AiHgoa,  d.  1196,  poet,  I. 
279. 

Alpokso  m.  of  Aragon,  d.  1291, 1.  290. 

Alfonso  IV.  of  Aragon,  d.  1336>  L  290. 

Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon,  d.  1458, 1.  295.  Life 
by  Fazio,  317  n. 

Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  d.  1136.  Proverb 
concerning,  Ul.  200,  201  n. 

Alfonso  Vll.  of  Castile,  d.  1148.  Carta  Po- 
ebla  of  Avil^s,  1. 9 ;  III.  397-399,  noiett. 

Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile,  d.  1156,  in  Lope  de 
Vega's  Jerusalem,  JI.  174 and  n.  Betra- 
to  Politico  de,  by  Mercader  y  Gervellon, 
III.  215  n. 

Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  el  SabiOf  or  the 
learned,  d.  1284.  Life,  1. 32-36.  Letter 
to  Perez  de  Guzman,  33.  Causes  manu- 
scripts of  the  classics  to  be  made,  33  n. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  36.    Loves  letters, 

36.  List  of  his  works,  36  n.  Will  of,  36 
n.    Cintigas,  36,  39 ;  written  in  Galiciaa, 

37.  Queretias,  40.  Del  Tesoro,  40.  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible;  41.  Conquista  de 
Ultramar,  42,  43  n.  Fnero  Juzgo,  44 
and  n.  Setenario,  45  and  «.  Espejo,  46. 
Fuero  Real,  46.  Siete  Partidas,  46  -  SO. 
Opusculos  Legales,  46  n.  Character  of 
Alfonso,  50.  His  Chrdnica  General,  143- 
161,  285  and  n.  Partly  founded  on  bal- 
lads, 105.  Ballads  taken  from  it,  126 
and  n.,  126  and  Ji.,  127  and  n.  Alfonso 
patronizes  the  Troubadours,  &2, 40  and  n., 
321.  Recognizes  the  dialect  of  yToledbo, 
II.  24  n.  Blakes  Castilian  the  .language 
of  the  State  and  of  religion,  L  41,  lU. 
402.  Controls  the  sale  of  books  In  the 
Universities,  I.  421  n.  Founds  AraUo 
Schools,  ni.  395.  Ballad  on  Alfonso, 
69,  70.    Calila  y  Dimna,  467. 

Alfonso  XL,  d.  1350.  Enforces  the  Parti- 
das, I.  46,  47  n.  Poetical  Cluronicle  of 
his  reign,  70  and  n.  Orders  Chronicles 
to  be  written,  157.  Chronicles  of  Alfon- 
so X.,  Sancho  the  Brave,  and  Ferd.  IV., 
157,  158.  Chronicle  of  his  own  reign, 
158-16L 

Alfonso,  Infantb  of  Portugal,  oo  the 
Amadis  de  Gaula,  I.  200  n. 

Aloabotti  on  the  Opera,  m.  338  n. 

Algiers,  Cervantes  captive  in,  n.  96-97, 103, 
104,  121.  Christian  captives  in,  427  n. 
Spanish  plays  acted  by,  465  n.  Influence 
on  Spanish  romantic  fiction.  III.  80, 116. 
On  the  Spanish  Drama,  11.  427  and  n. 

Alguazil  alguasilado  of  Quevedo,  n.  289. 

Algunas  Hazaiias  de  D.  Garcia  de  Mendosa, 
a  play  by  Bebnonte  and  others,  IL  470  ». 
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Alhftnbra,  OhrlsUan  standttd  raised  on,  I. 
186  and  n. ;  plaj  acted  in,  n.  443  n. 

Aliaqa,  Luis  db,  suppoeed  to  be  Avellane- 

•  da,  II.  142  and  n. ;  and  author  of  Yen- 
ganca  de  la  Lengua,  146  n. 

Alivioe  de  Cassandra  of  Solonsano,  m.  144 
and  ft. 

Aljabarotta,  battle,  I.  162  ;  ballad  on, 
881  n. 

Allegory  alwajrs  liked  in  Spain,  n.  864  ;  in 
Autos,  ib.  and  n. 

Almacen  de  Frutos  Literarios,  III.  818  n. 

Almaqro,  Oyiedo*s  account  of,  H.  84  n. 

Almahide  of  Mad.  de  Scud^ri,  in.  122. 

Almas  en  Purgatorio  of  Boa,  III.  219  n. 

Almila,  Disao  db,  f.  1491,  Yalerio  de  las 
Historias,  I.  378,  379. 

Almbitdabu,  poet,  f.  1613,  n.  119  n. 

Almeria,  poem  on  capture  of,  1147, 1. 10  n., 
104  n.,  128  n. 

ALif0D6yAB,  DnQUB  DB,  d.  1794,  his  De- 
cada,  m.  837  n.j  on  D.  Quixote,  424  n. 

Alokso,  AousTtN,  f.  1686,  his  Bernardo, 
n.  482n. 

Alonso,  UoBO  de  Muchos  Amos,  of  Tanez 
7  Rivera,  III.  109, 110  and  n. 

AlpheuB  and  Arethusa  of  Diamante,  n. 
426. 

Alphonsus  Pbtbus,  f.  1106,  I.*^  n.,  II. 
236  n. 

Alromi,  who,  III.  400. 

Altauira,  Pbdbo  db,  dramatist,  n.  42. 

AiiTAMiRA,  VisGORDB  DB,  in  the  Cancione- 
roB,  I.  396,  397,  403. 

Altauirano  t  Portooarbbro,  his  Firmeza 
en  loB  Imposiblea,  III.  148  n. 

Altes  und  Neues  in  Spanien,  bj^Minutoli, 
m.  347  n.  ^ 

Alta,  Diboo  NufiBZ  DB,  didacUc  prose,  II. 
11  n. 

Alta,  Buqub  Antonio  db,  patron  of  Lope 
de  Yega,  n.  166  and  n.-,  poem  dedicated 
to,  by  Lope,  160  ;  dramas  for,  by  Lope, 
197  n.\  eclogue  to,  by  Lope,  268  n.  j  Gan- 
cion  by,  I.  403,  II.  166  n.;  in  a  ballad, 
TEL.  410  n. 

Alva,  Fadriqub,  first  Duke  of,  patronises 
Enzina,  I.  246,  sqq. 

Alta,  Duqub  Fbbnando  db,  his  Index 
Expurgatorius,  I.  423  n.*,  proceedings 
of  the  Inquisition  in  regard  to  him,  428. 
BoBcan's  connection  with,  440;  with  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Yega,  448, 460;  letters  to,  by 
Guevara,  II.  17*,  Poem  on,  by  Bermudez, 
67  n.;  not  the  patron  of  Lope  de  Yega, 
160  and  n.;  Ayllon*s  Cid  dedicated  to, 
462  n.  \  patronizes  a  negro  soldier,  496  n. } 
poem  on,  by  Yargas,  602  «.;  prints  an 
edition  of  Luis  de  Granada,  HI.  208  n. 

Aivarada,  Familiade,  by  Cecilia  Arrom,  I. 
264  n. 

Alvabado,  Fxl.  Ant.  db,  Spanish  Protes- 
tant, I.  429  n. 

Alvarbz,  JoAJf,  Life  of  the  Principe  Con- 
Btante,  IL  388  n. 

Alvarbz  t  Baena,  his  Hijos  de  Madrid,  I. 
186  n. 

Alvarbz  db  Tolbdo,  his  Burromaquia, 
m.  266  n. 

Alvaro  db  Luna.    See  Luna. 

Altarus  Cordubbmbis,  m.  394. 

20^ 


Amadls  de  Ganla,  e.  1390.  Origin  and  his- 
tory of,  L  198-206,  ni.  163)  popularity 
andtranalations,  1. 201  and  n.\  story  of, 
203;  character  of,  203-206;  objections 
to,  206;  opinion  of  Cervantes  on,  206; 
of  Tasso,  Wl  n.;  of  Diego  de  Mendoaa, 
473;  believed  to  be  a  true  history,  IL  130 
n.;  play  on,  by  Gil  Yicente,  H.  42  and 
».,  L  262;  by  Leyba,  IL  441  ft. 

AmadiB  de  Gaula,  family  of,  I.  209,  210 
and  notes. 

Amadis  de  Oreoia,  a  romance,  1. 200  and  n. 

Amadis  y  Niquea,  play  of  Leyba,  II.  489  n., 
441  n. 

Amador  db  los  Bios,  translation  of  Sia* 
mondi,  1. 31  n. ;  Judios  de  JEspaiia,  79ft*  j 
Ed.  of  Santillana,  333,  334  n.,  337  ft. ;  of 
Oviedo,  n.  86  ft.    Historia,  III.  460. 

Amante  Astrologo,  play  of  Calderon,  II. 
364  ft. 

Amante  liberal,  tale  of  Cervantes,  II.  121.  , 

Amantes  de  Teruel,  play  of  Montalvan,  II.   ■ 
316-319  ;  of  Tlrso  de  Molina,  817  ft.  ; 
of  Artieda,  ib. ;  ofHartsenbusch,  489  ft. ; 
anon,  tale  of,  ib.  }  poem  of  Salas,  488, 
489  and  ft. 

Amar  despues  de  la  Muerte,  play  of  Calde- 
ron, n.  373, 877  -  880,  408  ft.,  94  ft.    . 

Amarilis  of  Figueroa,  III.  90,  91  and  ft. 

Amar  t  Borbon,  Josbfa,  III.  460. 

Amarylis,  correspondent  of  Lope  de  Yega, 
U.  163  ft. 

Amat,  Fblix  Torrbs,  his  Memorias,  I.  S97ft. 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  426  ft. 

Amat  A,  Juan  F&an.  de,  on  Gdngora,  m. 
23  and  ft. 

Amazonas,  Las, -of  Calderon,  by  Sehlegel, 

II.  369  ft. 

America,  travels  and  histories,  II.  29-40 ; 
poems  on,  463-473  and  notes  f  wordB 
brought  ft*om,  21 ;  bad  effects  of  wealth 
from,  on  character,  I.  433 ;  and  on  litera- 
ture, in.  97,  98  and  ft. 

Amescua.  See  Mira  de  Mescua. 

Amigo,  Amante  y  Leal  of  Calderon,  n.  873. 

Amigos  del  Pais,  HI.  307. 

Aminta  of  Tasso,  translated  by  Jauregui, 

III.  34,  36  and  n. 

Ami&ola,  Bugbnio  db  Llaguno  t.     See 

.Llaguno. 
Amistad  y  Obllgacion  of  Loi>e  de  Yega,  II. 

266  ft. 
Amistad  pagada  of  Lope  de  Yega,  II.  202  ft. 
Aromergau,  religious  play  at,  II.  366  ». 
Amor  al  Uso  of  Solis,  n.  428. 
Amor  de  Dios  of  Fonseca,  III.  211  ft. 
Amor  Bnamorado  of  Yillalpando,  II.  487 

and  B. 
Amor  por  Bazon  de  Estado  of  Tirso  de  Mo- 
lina, n.  328. 
Amor  Sancto  of  Ossnna,  II.  18  ft. 
Amor  y  un  Yiejo  of  Cota,  I.  234,  236  ft. 
AuoROS,  Carl&,  printer,  1643, 1.  440  ft. 
Amorosa,  eclogue  of  Lope  de  Yega,  II.  268. 
Amphryso,  poetical  name  of  Antonio,  Dulce 

of  Alva,  U.  160  tt. 
Amphitryon  of  Plautus,  translated  by  Yilla- 

lobos,  Oliva,  and  anonymously,  I.  265 

and  ft.,  n.  6. 
Ampurias,  m.  380  s. 
Ana  de  San  Geronimo,  1 1773,  m.  810  ft. 
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Anaoephabeoiig  of  Cartafena,  I.  360  n. 
Anacrioit,  tranilated  by  Quevedo,  IL  286, 
293  n. }  by  YiUegas,  m.  37  }  by  Loaan, 


Anaxarates,  a  romance,  I.  209. 
Anazarete,  poem  of  Qallegos,  HL  36  n- 
Ancient  manners  and  modem  oonfonnded, 

L  61,  62. 
Ancient  measures  in  Bpanisli  poetiy,  m. 

37. 
Anorada,  Pidro  Fjern.  di,  t  1609,  his 

Libro  de  la  Gineta,  m.  218  and  n. 
Anoris,  Giotanhi,  on  the  Gbya  Sciencta, 

L  294  n. )  defence  of  Mendosa,  476  n.  \ 

origin  of  modem  caltnre,  ni.  301  and  n. ; 

on  Cultismo,  448. 
Andromeda  of  Lope  de  Tega,  XL  184. 
An^lier,  Quillaumr,  f.  1276,  Proyen^al 

poet,  L  282  and  n. 
Angel  de  nuestra  Quardia  of  Boa,  UL  219 

«.. 
Angelica  of  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  n.  168, 

482,  483  n. 
Angelica  of  Lope  de  Tega.   See  Hermosura 

de  Angelica. 
Ahorlo,  Michasl,  on  Tlttoria  Colonna,  L 

436. 
AifGUL02JuAN  ML,  on  England  in  Mary^s 

time,  n.  463  n. 
Angitlo,  Martin  de,  defence  of  Qdngora, 

m.  23  and  n. 
Animal  de  Ungria  of  Lope  de  Tega,  n.  263 

and  n. 
Anjon,  Duke  of,  made  King  as  Philip  Y., 

UI.  244. 
Anne,  Queen,  age  of,  I.  417. 
Anonymous  poetry  of  the  earliest  age,  1. 26. 

ASrORBK  T   CORREOBL,    TOMAS   DK,  d.  1741, 

dramatist,  III.  268  x. ,  338,339  n. 
Antenor  of  Montengon,  UI.  309  n. 
Antes  que  todo  es  mi  Dama  of  Caldevon, 

n.  393  and  n.,  373. 
Antillon,  Isidro  di,  on  the  Amantes  de 

Temel,  II.  480  n. 
Antimariana,  ni.  178  m. 
Antiquity,  manners  of,  confounded  with 

modern,  I.  51,  62. 
Antisofisma,  tract  on  Fomer,  m.  820  n. 
Anti-Teatro  Critico,  reply  to  Fe^oo,  in. 

273: 
Antonio  de  Padua  of  Aleman,  m.  260  n. 
Antonio,  Luis,  f.  1658.    Satire,  III.  61  n. 
Antonio,  Nicolas,   d.    1684.     Life   and 

Works,  I.  214  n.    Letters,  UI.  169  and 

n.  ;    on  false  Chronicones,  186  n.  }   on 

Gibdareal,  UI.  416. 
Antmejo,  what,  I.  260  and  n. 
Anzarbna,  Che.  de,  f.  1760,  imitation  of  D. 

Quixote,  lU.  441. 
AuKuelo  de  Fenisa  of  Lope  de  Tega,  U. 

217,  234  n.,  m.  343  n. 
ApoUonius,  Book  of,  I.  28 ;   Story  of,  24  n., 

UI.  133  n. 
Apolo  y  Clymene  of  Calderon,  U.  890. 
Apolo  y  Daftae  of  Polo,  lU.  38  n. 
Apologues  in  Leyba^s  Plays,  U.  422  n. 
Apontbs,  f.  1760,  Editor  of  Calderon,  U. 

356  n. 
Aposentos,  what,  U.  446,  UI.  337  j  of  Ant. 

Peres,  U.  456  n. 
Apotegmas  of  Rafo,  lU.  6  n. 


ApuntamfentOE  of  Abril,  U,  9  ft. 

Aquativa,  Oakdihal,  patron  of  GenrantM, 
U.  92. 

Aqullana  oS  Torres  Naharro,  I.  268  ;  pio- 
hibited,  273  n. 

Arabes  d'lispagne  by  Circonrt,  UI.  119  n. 

Arabic  characters  used  in  writing  Spanish, 
I.  86,  lU.  231  n.,  461. 

Arabic  Language,  infusion  into  Spanish, 
UI.  396,  396. 

Arabic  Numerals  introduced  into  Surq[>e, 
III.  892  n. 

Arabigo-Caatellano  Poetry,  UI.  461-463. 

Arabs,  conquest  of  Spain,  I.  6,  UI.  389 ; 
glory  of  their  empire,  890 ;  influence  on 
modem  culture,  390,  391 }  on  Spanish 
culture,  392  ;  on  the  Christians  among 
them,  893-396 ;  oppose  the  Drama,  I. 
230  •,  their  Proverbs,  lU.  204. 

Aragon,  Don  Enrique  de.  See  Villena,  Don 
Enrique  de. 

Aragon,  History  of,  by  Zurita,  UI.  172, 
173  ;  by  Argensola,  Sayas,  and  Dormer, 
lU.  173  n. ;  press  freer  in  Aragon  than 
Castile,  U.  286  n. 

Abagonbs,  Juan  db,  anecdotes  by,  UI. 
132.n. 

Arana,  D.  B.,  ed.  El  Puren,  lU.  462. 

Abanda,  Imis  BE,  f.  1662,  cfHumentary  on 
Manrique,  I.  178  n.,  369  }  on  Santillana, 
341  n. 

Aranda,  P.  P.  Abarca  de  Bolea,  Blinister  of 
State,  d.  1794,  UI.  284  ;  patronises  the 
Drama,  299,  342. 

Arango,  Alonso  F.,  f.  1765,  on  Feyjoo,  UI. 
274  n. 

Aranjues, Revolution  begun  at,  lU.  367. 

Arano  t  O&ats,  translates  Ausias  March, 
I.  300n. 

Araucana  of  Ercilla,  U.  465-468  and  n.  ; 
continued  by  Osorio,  468,  469  and  n.  ; 
translations  from  Ercilla  by  Hayley, 
468  n. 

Arauco,  account  of,  U.  464  n. 

Arauco  Domado,  play  of  Lope  de  Tega,  I. 
470  n.,  U.  231  and  n.,  470  n. ;  poem  of 
Ona,  470  and  n. 

Arbolanches,  Hiebon.  PE,f.  1666,  his  Habi- 
das,  UI.  86  n. 

Arcadia  of  Lope  de  Tega,  U.  156  - 158  and 
notes,  UI.  89  j  Eclogue  in,  11.  197 ; 
Tales  in,  UI.  152. 

Arcadia  of  Sannazaro,  UI.  81. 

Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  lU.  92. 

Archivos  de  las  Indias,  U.  113  9. 

Arcos,  Francisco  de  los,  f.  1785,  on  Pe- 
dro e(  Cruel,  1. 166  9.  'y  on  the  Chronicones, 
UI.  186  n. 

Arellano,  Luis  de,  collection  of  Ballads, 
lU.  73  n. 

Arellano,  Yioente  B.odriouez  de,  drama- 
tist, f.  1786,  UI.  355  n. 

Argaiz,  Gregorio  di?,  f.  1675,  defends  the 
Chronicones,  UI.  186  n. 

ArgamasiUa,  village  of,  U.  115. 

Arosnsolab,  Brothers,  poets,  UI.  31-38 
and  n.  •,  Satires,  48  ;  Elegies,  62 ;  Epi- 
grams, 68;  Didactic  poetry,  62 ;  connect- 
ed with  Cervantes,  U.  117 ;  patronized 
by  the  Count  de  Lemos,  162  n. ;  oppoaa 
the  populftT  dnuna,  341. 
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A-RGEHSOLA,   BaBT.  LCOV.  DI,  d.  16S1,  lH. 

31  -  33 ;  his  letters,  160  and  n. ;  his 
Anales  de  Aragon,  173  n.,  184  n.;  his 
Conquista  de  las  Molucas,  187,  188  and 
n. ;  on  Las  Casas,  11.  38  n. 

ASOENBOLA,  LaPEROIO  Lbon.  db,  d.  1613, 
m.  31-33;  drama,  11.  67-70  and  n. } 
ode  on  San  Diego,  III.  239  n. 

Argentina,  La,  of  Centenera,  n.  472  n. 

Arootb  db  Molina,  f.  1697,  on  the  Cdnde 
tMcanor,  I.  67  it. ;  edits  it,  68  n. ;  edits 
the  Monteria  of  Alfonso  XI.  and  adds 
to  it,  09,  70  and  n.  Oh  the  old  ballads, 
97  n.^  99  n.,  104  n.,  105.  Edits  Clavijo, 
184.  On  Macias,  330  n.  On  Spanish 
Sonnets,  337  n.  On  Santillana's  Letter, 
342  n.  On  Fran.  Imperial,  355  n.  De- 
fends the  old  poetry,  467.  On  Narraez, 
ni.  132  n.  His  old  age  and  death,  427, 
428. 

ARGnuo,  Juan  de,  f.  1622.  l^cal  poetry, 
m.  30  and  n.    Satire,  49. 

Arias,  an  actor,  n.  228. 

Arias  db  Saavedra,  Juan,  f.  1767,  states- 
man, m.  322. 

Aeibau,  Biblloteca  de  Autores  Esi>anoleB, 
m.  343n. 

Akiosto,  L.  Fictions  from  the  old  romancers, 
1.  197.  Play  of,  acted  at  Yalladolid,  11. 
42  n. ;  his  Negromante  used  by  Timune- 
da,  67  ;  his  Orlando  imitated  by  Lope  de 

•  Vega.  162  and  n.,  168-170*,  continued 
by  Espinosa,  462  and  n.,  479,  480  n. ; 
translated  by  Urrea,  Oontreras,  and  Al- 
ooser,  479,  480  n.  Ballads  from,  by  Pa>- 
dllla,  m.  72  n .  Story  from,  by  Timoneda, 
132  n.  See  also  Alonso,  A.;  Bolea; 
Urrea  •,  Yillena,  Garrido  de. 

ABiSTOPfiANBS,  translations  from,  by  Abril, 
n.  66  ;  resemblance  of  Galderon's  Autos 
to,  361 ;  cited.  49  n.,  126  n. 

AmsTOTLB^s  Poetica  translated  by  the  Prince 
of  Yiana,  I.  170  n. 

Arjona,  Juan  db,  translates  Statins,  m. 
35  n. 

Arjona,  Manvxl  db,  d.  1820,  m.  369. 

Armada  of  Philip  U.,  Lope  de  Tega  serres 
in,  n.  161 }  its  disasters,  161, 162;  Gon- 
gora*s  ode  on,  HI.  19. 

Armas  cpntra  la  Fortuna  of  Bamires,  m. 
225  and  n. 

Armas  de  la  Hermosura  of  Calderon,  n. 
355  n.,  374  n.,  401  and  n. 

Armelina  of  Lope  de  Bueda,  U.  49. 

Armonia  del  Pamaa,  by  Garcia,  1. 308  n. 

Arnalte  y  Lucenda  of  San  Pedro,  I.  384  n. 

Arnaute,  captor  of  Cervantes,  II.  95  n. 

Abredondo,  Gone,  db,  poem  on  the  Cld 
and  Fernan  Gonzalez,  II.  462  n. 

Arbiaza,  III.  369. 

Arbibta,  Espiritu  de  Cervantes,  II.  122  n. 

Abrox,  Dona  Cboilia  de,  tales,  I.  253  n. 

Arrotal,  Lbon  db,  1 1784,  odes,  III.  308, 
309. 

Art  of  Poetry  proposed  by  the  Spanish 
Academy,  HE.  252. 

Artbaqa,  Feux  db.    See  Pararicino. 

Artbaqa,  Stbfano,  f.  1783,  on  the  opera, 
n.  433  n.,  ni.  448  and  it. 

Artbaoa  t  Lopbz,  Ebtbban  db.  Life  of 
Gonsalo  Perez,  III.  163  n. 


Arte  Cisoria  of  Enrique  de  Tillena,  L  326. 

Arte  de  Galanteria  of  F.  de  Portugal,  U. 
139  n.,  m.  219  and  n. 

Arte  de  la  Pintura  of  Cespedes,  m.  63 
and  n. 

Arte  de  Navegar  of  Guevara,  n.  18. 

Arte  de  Trobar  of  Enrique  de  Yillena,  I. 
295  and  n.,  326,  327  and  n. 

Arte  Nueva  de  hacer  Comedias  of  Lope  de 
Yega,  n.  105. 

Arte  Poetica  of  Luzan,  m.  264-268. 

Arte  Poetica  of  Bengifo,  HI.  265  n. 

Artemidoro,  pseudonyme.  See  Artieda, 
Andres  B«y  de. 

AitVBs,  In  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 

Artes  t  Munoz,  Martin,  lyrical  poeL  t 
1680,  m.  43  n. 

Arthur  and  his  Knights,  1. 197,  202. 

Abtibda,  Andres  Ret  db,  f.  1590.  His 
Amantes  de  Teruel,  II.  66  n.  }  opposes 
the  popular  drama ,  341 ;  lyrical  poet- 
ry, III.  13  and  n.  ;  satire,  48  *,  didac- 
tic, 62  and  n. ;  used  by  Montalvau,  IL 
317  ». 

Artiqa,  Fr.  Jos.,  f.  1725.  His  Sloquencia 
Espafiola,  III.  266  and  n. 

Artus,  a  romance,  I.  218  tt. 

Arzb  Solorzano,  Juan  db,  f.  1604.  tlH 
Tragedias  de  Amor,  III.  89  n. 

Ascension  H>'mn,  by  Luis  de  Leon,  IL 
88. 

Ascetic  prose-writers,  IIL  206-210. 

AscHBAca,  on  the  battle  of  Tolosa,  I.  Sn. ; 
on  the  Cid,  154  n.  j  on  the  capture  of 
Valencia,  284  n. 

Asiuticas  Poesias  of  Norona,  III.  310  n. 

Asueida  of  Aldana,  II  491  and  n. 

Asonanie,  what,  I.  100-103  and  notes; 
English   asonautes,    102   n.  ;    German, 

102  II.,  108  ;  Spanish,  great  success  of, 

103  }   McCarthy*s  asonantes,  in.  461, 
462. 

Asso,  Ion.  db,  I.  372  n. 

AsTARLOA,  A.,  his  Apologia,  m.  877  m. 

AsTOROA,  Marques  db,  in  the  Cancioneros, 

I.  396, 403. 
Astrea  of  Durfe,  HI.  92.* 
Astrdlogo  Fingldo  of  Calderon,  IE.  854  n., 
.    392  and  n. 
Astrology  believed  in  by  Alfonso  el  Sabio, 

1. 41  n. ;  generally  believed  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in.  270. 
Astronomical  Tables  of  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  I. 

35  n. 
Abtrt,  Sir  J.,  trandatloKi  of  Faxardo's  Em- 

blemas,  m.  216  n. 
Asturias  never  conquered,  1. 6  j  pride  of  its 

people,  n.  274  and  n. 
Atalanta  of  Moncayo,  II.  487  and  n. 
Atarbb  t  ANCtuHA,  on  orthography,  HI. 

250  n. 
Athaualpo  of  Montiano,  in.  340  aad  n.  3  of 
,  Cortes,  351. 

Atila  Furioso  of  Vfrues,  II.  65. 
Audiences  of  the  Theatre  in  the  seventeenth 

century,  n.  444-446  ;  in  the  eighteenth, 

m.  847,  362. 
Augustus,  age  of,  I.  417. 
Aula  de  Dies  of  Dicastillo,  m.  66  and  n. 
AuLNOT,  Mad.  d',  travels  in  Spain,  n. 

866  n. ;  on  reUgloos  plays,  249  n. ;  Autos 
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M  Mied,  850  ». ;  on  death  of  Tfllamedi- 
aiu,  m.  34  n.    See  aUo  I>*Aiilooy. 

Aunt  and  Niece  of  Moreto,  H.  415 }  from 
Iiope,41<». 

Aarelia  of  Timoneda,  IL  67. 

Anrclio  y  Isabela  of  norea,  m.  114. 

Anreum  Opiu,  I.  284  m. 

Aarmra  in  Copeooiwina  of  GaUeion,  n. 
872. 

AnrorM  de  Diana  of  Castro  j  Anaya,  m. 
142, 14Sm. 
■  AoBONiDS,  paraphrase  of  thfllUad,  1. 860  n. 

Anstriada  of  Bafo*  n.-496. 

Authors,  relations  to  the  Inqoisition,!.  412, 
421,  422  and  ».,  427-433.  * 

Authorship  not  dignified,  m.  22  n. 

Anto,  whai,  1.  247  «.,  IL  249  and  n. 

Atttor  or  Manager,  IL  437, 438  and  ik 

Antora,  U.  438  n. 

Anto  de  F6,  first,  L  408 ;  first  of  Protes- 
tants, 426 :  the  one  at  Logrono,  m.  234 
». ;  at  Hahrid,  237  n.  $  others,  time  of 
Philip  Y.,  277  }  Belaciones  de,  278  n. ; 
PmpaJar  love  of,  m.  236,  237  n. ;  last, 
286  and  ». 

Anto  da  ¥6,  drama  of  Gil  Vteente,  L  262  ». 

Anto  Pastoril  of  GU  Vicente,  I.  266. 

Autos  Socramentales,  earliest  bints  of,  I. 
230,  231  and  n.,  U.  248,  868  }  those  of 
Ensinas,  I.  247  and  n. ;  of  others  in  MS., 
IL  262  n. ;  of  Lope  de  Tega.  249  -267  i 
of  Calderon,  some  jmnted  by  himself, 
863  i  the  rest  by  others,  867  n. ;  their 
character,  368-365  and  n.  j  of  Montal- 
van,  820 ;  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  828 ;  of 
Mimde  Mescna,  330  n. ;  of  Yaldivielso, 
831,  332  n.  i  of  Kojos,  418  n.  *,  great 
popularity  of  the  Autos,  364,  HI.  847  n. ; 
attacked  by  Moratin  the  elder,  346  $ 
suppressed,  n.  864,  ILL  846.  See  also 
Parsas  del  Sacramento. 

Areiro,  library  at  Lisbon,  I.  200  and  n. 

AVXLLANXDA,    ALONSO  PKBK.  DB,   JWCUtfo- 

nyme.  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  H. 
141  >  144.  Cerrantes's  attack  on,  143  } 
defended  by  Nasarre,  129  m. ;  translated 
by  Le  Sage,  m.  296. 

AYBU.Aaii>A,  ToMAS  pa,  defence  of  the  old 
dramaj  n.  405  n. 

Atkhdaho,  Pb.  db,  divides  plays  into  three 
Jornadas,  U.  64, 102,  261  n. 

ATersion  del  Mundo  of  P.  P.  de  YiUegas,  I. 
370*. 

Atiosztha,  used  by  TiUalobos,  n.  6. 

Atila,  in  the  Gancioneros,  I.  402  n. 

AviLA,  Pb.  de,  f.  1617,  play  on  D.  Quix- 
ote, m.  441. 

Atila,  Gaspab  db,  f.  1664,  on  the  Men- 
dozas,  I.  470  ».,  n.  470  n. 

Atila,  Gonzalbz  db,  f.  1606,  History  of 
Salamanca,  I.  2M  n. 

Atila,  Diboo  Gduxbh  db.  f.  1600,  poem 

on  Queen  Isabella,  I.  360  n. 
'ATir^,  Juan  db.  d.  1660,  persecuted,  I. 
427.    Works,  H.  13, 14  n.,  IH.  162. 

Atila  t  Hbbedla.  Andbes  DE,.f.  1660,  de- 
fends the  elder  drama,  II.  366  n. 

Atila  t  Zunioa,  Luis  db,  f.  1666>  Guerra 
de  Alemana,  in.  175  n. 

ATil^,  Puero  or  Carta  Puebla  de,  I.  9,  44 
m.,in.  897-400and  n. 


AtIso  para  Coeidoa  of  IMego  Lopes  d» 

Haro,  I.  8S6  n. 
Atisos  de  PriTados  of  GoeTara,  H.  18 

and  n. 
Avisos  para  la  Muerte  of  Arellano,  n.  863  m. 
Atala,  laNACIO  LOPB  DB,  1 1776.    life  of 

Mendoaa,  I.  469ii. ;  in  Moratin'a  dub^ 

m.  301 }  his  Momancia,  844. 
Atala,  Pbdbo  Lopbb  db.  d.  1407.    Hia 

Bimado   de   Palacio,    I.    00  -  92  }   hia 

Chronicles,  161  - 166 ;  on  the  Amadis  de 

Ganla,    198    n. )    translates    firam   the 

ItaUan,  818. 
Atbodi,  J.  P.,  Editor  of  Cabrera's  Diction- 
ary, m.  249  n. 
Atllon,  in  the  Cancioneroa,  I.  402  m. 
Atllob,  Deboo  Ximbnbe  db.  f.  1579,  poem 

on  the  Cid,  1. 183  a.,  n.  462. 
Atllob,  Pbbaltabb  db,  f .  1640,  dramatist, 

n.  46ii. 
Atoba,  Gobz^lo,  f.  1490,  letters  of;  IIL 

170  m. 
Atbbs,  Philip,  f.  1670,  translates  Baitn- 

dUlo,IIL136x. 
4tbolo-Calab,  Gabbibl  db,  f.  1624,  poem 

on  Padrique  de  Toledo,  H.  502  a. 
Aa,  as  a  patrmiymic,  1. 12  n.,  13  a. 
AzABA,  JosBF  Nicolas  db,  d.  1804,  edition 

of  Qarcilasso's  poetry,  I.  465  n. 
A«JM^tt  u  NoiB,  ProTeo9al  poet,  I.  281. 


Azero  de  Madrid  of  Lope  de  Yega,  H.  206- 

211. 
Abbtbdo,  Aiomso  db,  f.  1616,  poem  on  tha 

CreaUon,  II.  477, 478  n. 
AxBTBDO,  Abtonzo  Tbllbz  DB,  dramatist,  IL 

438 
Azores,  Gerrantes  at  the,  n.  98. 
Azote  de  su  Patria  of  Moreto,  IL  238  ■., 

427  ». 
Azucena  SilTettr?  of  Zorrilla,  n.  476  n. 

Babilonia  de  Europa  of  Barcena,  I.  837  a. 
Bacallab  t  Samna,  Mabques  db  Sak  Phb- 

UPB,  d.  1726.   Life  and  Works,  in.  200, 

261  and  n. 
Bachelier  de  Salamanque  of  Le  Sage,  HL 

296  a. 
Bachiller  de  Salamanca,  supposed  MS.  o^ 

m.  296a. 
Bachiller  Trapasa,  or  Graduate  in  Prands, 

by  Castillo  Soloizano,  Entremes  in,  n. 

460  a. 
Bacon,  Aknb,  mother  of  Lord  Yemlam,  on 

Antonio  Perez,  m.  166  n. 
Bacob,  Prancis,  relations  with  Ant.  Perez, 

m.  165  and  n. ;  on  PriTadoes,  1. 180  a. ; 

on  Sir  P.  Drake,  n.  170  and  a. 
Badajok,  Gabci  Sanchbs  db,  in  the  Gsaei- 

oneros,  I.  396  and  a.,  397,  402  a. 
Babna,  Jos.  Art.    5ee  AlTarez  y  Baena. 
Babma,  Juab  Alfokso  db,  f.  1464,  I.  819 

n.,  865,  387, 888,  389  and  a. 
Balbi  db  Cobbbooio,  Pb.  db,  f.  1606,  poem 

on  NarraeZflll.  182  a. 
Balboa,  the  discoTcrer,  1. 191. 
Balbubna,  Bebbardo  db,  d.  1627.     Hfii 

Bernardo,  n.  483,  484  and  n. ;  Justa 

Poetica  in  Mexico,  180  n. ;  lyrical  po- 
etry, in.  38  and  a. ;  pastoral,  66 ;  Siglo 

de  Oro,  89,  90  and  a. 
Balbus,  a  Spaniard,  m.  882. 
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BnldoTituM  of  Canoer,  IL  491  «. 

Balibntb,  Ipouvo,  oq  orthography,  HL 
2a0  n. 

Ballads,  earliest,  1. 97  - 141 ;  origiD,  97, 98  } 
metrical  Btructure,  99  $  first  DoticeB  otj 
104,  105 ;  neglected,  106  ;  preserved  by 
tradttioD,  107  }  a  tew  la  the  old  Canclo* 
neros  Qenerales,  108,  898  «.;  no  MS.  col- 
lections extant,  108  n. ;  oldest  printed 
ballad-books,  113  ;  their  contents  and 
character,  114 }  translations  firom,  by 
Lock  hart,  115  n.  ;  and  by  P.  Monti, 
115  n. ;  Romancero,  in  nine  parts,  115  ; 
and  in  thirteen  parts,  110  }  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  dates  of  their  composition, 
117.  Four  classes  by  subjects  :  i.  Bal- 
lads of  Chivalry,  Charlemagne,  etc.,  119 
-122;  ii.  Historical  Ballads,  122-133; 
^iii.  Moorish  Ballads,  133-136;  iv.  On 
Manners  and  Private  Life,  135-138.  Qeo- 
eral  charac'ter  of  the  old  ballads,  139- 
141.  Ballads  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries.  III.  07  -  78.  Ballads 
by  Cervantes,  II.  123  n.  ;  by  Lope  de 
Tega,  160  n. ;  by  Quevedo,  280.  Ballads 
on  the  stage,  447  ;  parodied  there,  448  ; 
and  sung  to  Zarabandas,  452  n.  Ballads 
on  the  lesion  of  Christ,  1. 103  n.  Mar- 
quis of  Santillana  on  ballads,  337  n.  Bal- 
lads from  Chronicle  of  John  II.,  1. 169  n. ; 
on  Mendoza's  loyalty  at  the  battle  of  A1- 
Jubarrotta,  331  n. ;  on  Heman  Perez  del 
Pulgar,  182  n. ;  on  Renegades,  II.  427  n. 
Ballads  incorporated  in  the  dramas  of  Oil 
TlCeate,  I.  262  n. ;  of  Lope  de  Tega,  II. 
219  n.,  231  and  n.,  255  n.,  257,  267,  268 
and  n.  ;  of  Oulllen  de  Castro,  308,  309  ; 
of  Valdivielso,  332  n. ;  of  Calderon,  362, 
872.  Ballads  taJtea  trom  dramas  of  Cal- 
deron,  and  published  as  bnMidsides,  408  ; 
and  from  other  dramatists,  in.  78  n. 
See  also  Romanoeros. 

Baltasab,  son  of  Philip  TV.  Empresaa 
Politicas  written  for,  m.  215,  216  n. 
Baptism  of,  in  Oalderon,  II.  304.  Swear- 
ing fealty  to,  in  Calderon,  396  n.,  405  n. ; 
and  in  a  play  of  Esquilache,  m.  41  n. 

Baltasara,  Francisca,  actress  and  hermit, 
U.442. 

Balvas,  AiKTONio,  d.  1628.  Lyrical  poetry, 
III.  SO  and  n. ;  pastoral,  56. 

Bamba,  play  on,  by  Lope  de  Vega,  n.  230 
and  n. 

Bavpftldb  Moorb  Carew,  Life  of;  n.  121. 

Bandoleros,  what,  I.  303  n. 

Bandos,  what,  I.  181. 

Bank  of  Exchange,  oldest,  I.  316. 

B:\noB  de  Argel  of  Cervantes,  II.  125, 126  n. 

Barahona  db  Soto,  Luis,  f.  1586.  His 
Angelica,  U.  168,  482,  483  n.  ;  lyrical 
poetry,  in.  6  n.;  satirical,  48 ;  pastoral, 
55  ;  connected  with  Silvestre,  I.  467  j 
praises  Silvestre,  465  n.,  and  467  n. 

Barba,  what,  II.  261. 

Barba,  Ant.,  translates  firom  Sepulveda,  f. 
1541, 1.  437  n. 

Barbadillo,  Alonso  de  Salas,  d.  1635.  On 
the  Celestina,  I.  240  n. ;  his  Ingeniosa 
Helena  and  Flora  Malsabadilla,  241  and 
fi. ;  his  Escuela  de  Celestina,  243 ;  on 
Mendoia,  475  n. ;  ridicule  of  Justas  Po- 


^tlcas,  II.  180  n. ;  on  Cervantes,  131  ti.  j 
story  of,  used  by  Lavigne,  287  n.  ;  Bal- 
lad'on  Legaultos,  296  m.  ;  letter  of  Que- 
vedo attributed  to,  321  n. ;  plays  of,  837 
and  n.  ;•  his  Patrona  de  Madrid,  501  n.  ; 
lyrical  poetry.  III.  38  n.;  tales,  134-137. 

B<irbara,  Sta.,  drama  by  Yinoent  Garcia, 
I.  809  n. 

Barbara,  Sta.,  dnuna  by  Guillen  de  Castro, 
U.  803. 

Barbbro,  f.  1808,  in.  869. 

Barboba,  Arias,  f.  150O,  I.  434. 

Barbosa  Machado,  Diogo,  f.  1770.  His 
Bibliotheca  Lusitana,  ni.  195  n. 

Barca,  name  of  Calderon,  q.  v.,  n.  347  n. 

Barca  do  Inferno,  do  Purgatoriu,  and  da 
Gloria  of  Gil  Vicente,  I.  262  n. 

Barcelo,  Juan,  f.  1680,  in.  43  n. 

Barcelona,  contest  for,  with  the  Moon,  I. 
277  and  n.  ;  seat  of  Provencal  power, 
277  ;  Aragon  added  to,  278  ;  both  united 
to»the  Spanish  crown,  278  ;  Consistory  of 
the  Gaya  Sciencia  at,  294  ;  earliest  print- 
ing-press, 305  and  n.,  817  n.j  cultivation 
and  influence,  316 ;  Academy  of,  III.  253. 

Barcbna  t  Orahgo,  f.  1731.  Dramatist,  in. 
337  n. 

Barcia,  Historiadores  Primitives,  n.  29  n. 

Bakrtti,  Jos.,  publishes  Friar  Gerund,  m. 
292 ;  attack  on  J.  Bowie,  437  n. 

Barntjevo,  Pedro  db  Peralta,  £  1732. 
His  Lima  Fundada,  in.  255  n. 

Barnuev'o.    See  Mosquera. 

Baron,  El,  of  Moratin,  III.  359  and  n. 

Barreira  t  Lbirado,  Catalogo  del^/Lntigno 
Teatro,  III.  459. 

Barrbto  Fbio,  j.  Y.,  edits  Gil  Vicente,  I. 
256  n. 

Barrientos,  Lopb  db,  d.  1469.  Book  on 
Divination,  I.  325  and  n.,  in.  417,  418. 

Barrios,  Miguel  db,  f.  1699.  Dramas,  U. 
424,  404  ;  lyrical  poetry,  m.  43  and  n. ; 
pastoral,  56. 

Barros  or  Vabbos,  Alosbo  db,  proverbs, 
in.  203  n. 

Barros,  Joao  db,  in  the  Amadis,  1. 109  n.; 
on  Oil  Vicente  and  the  Celestina,  263  n. 

Barth,  Caspar,  translates  the  Celestina,  I. 
243  11.;  and  the  Diana,  in.  86  n. 

Bartolo,  pseudonym  e  of  Fomer,  III.  319  n. 

Basque  poetry,  I.  97  and  n. ;  language,  n. 
23,  III.  376.    See  Biscay. 

Basta  callar  of  Calderon,  II.  405  and  n. 

Bastardo  Mndarra  of  Lope  de  Vega,  n.  231 
and  n.,  262  and  n.,  268  and  n.  See  also 
Bivas,  Angel,  Moro  Exposito. 

Bastero,  Antonio,  his  Crusca  Provenzale, 
I.  278  n.,  279  n^  294  n.,  312  tt. 

Bastida,  Mateo  db  la.  CoUection  of 
Plays,  m.  446. 

Bataille  des  Vins,  L  75  n. 

BataHa  Naval,  lost  play  of  Cervantes,  H. 
125  n. 

Batallas  y  Quinquagenas  of  Oviedo,  n.  36 
and  n. 

Batilo,  eclogue  of  Melendes,  HI.  312,  813. 

Batrachomyomachia  imitated  by  Villavioi- 
oea,  n.  493. 

Bautismo  del  Principe  de  Marruecos,  by 
Lope  de  Vega,  n.  246  and  n. 

Bavia,  Luis  db,  continuation  of  Illescas,  II. 
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M  m. ;  06Dgiora*8  Somiet  oo,  m.  20,  21 

and  n. 
Batkh,  PttB,  edits  Antonio,  I.  214  ». ; 

Tutor  to  the  Inlknte  Don  Gabriel,  m. 

800  n. ;  on  the  decay  of  cnltfkre  in  his 

time,  269  B.  i  on  the  Centon  Epistolario, 

416. 
Batle,  PonRK,  on  Alfonflo  el  flabio,  1. 317 

27  It. ;  on 
onHoaile, 


n. ;  on  Onerara,  II.  15  n. 


Mariana,  HI.  178  n.,  170  n. , 

220*. 
Bayles  and  Dansaa,  wbat,  II.  461  and  »., 

452  n.  *,  crowded  into  plays,  m.  340  ». 
Bbacmont   ahd  FLtfCHU,  little  l^reneh 

Lairyer,  III.  104. 
Bkaurboard,  pAHonr,  German  translation 

of  Spanish  Ballads,  1. 114  ». 
Bkgebba,   DoiOKOo,  translation   of  Delia 

Casa,  lU.  218. 
Bbjakt,  MASKunrx,  play  fiMinded  on  D. 

Quixote,  m.  441  a. 
Bklando,   N.  J.,  f.  1744,   Hiatoiy  «np- 

pressed,  m.  277,  278  n. 
Belardo,  peendonyme  ctf  Lope  de  Yega,  n. 

160  n. ;  Gracioso  in  one  of  his  dramas, 

200,  201  n. 
Belerma,  a  ballad,  1. 121 ». 
Belianis  de  Greeia,  I.  216  and  n. 
Belisa,  anagram  of  Isabela,  Lope's  wife,  n. 

160  n. 
Bellsarins,  play  oo,  by  Lope  de  Yeghj  II. 

232  and  ». 
Bkllamt,  E.,  traaslatfon  of  Hoarte,  m. 

219  a. 
BKLLKRMAirif,  on  Macias,  I.  330  n. 
Bello,  Andres,  on  Asonantes,  1. 100  n. 
Beilo  Gusto  on  Shop-signs,  m.  251  n. 
Bklmonte,  Luis  dk,  f.  1622,  dramatist,  11. 

337  and  ».,  840,  464  and  ».,  470  ».,  IIL 

445. 
Bkhbo  on  the  death  of  Garcilasso,  I.  4S0. 

Eclogues,  m.  81. 
Benamarin,  who,  I.  84  a. 
BurAYEinrB,  Luis  QmNovn  mt,  f.  1645. 

Entremeses,  n.  432  *,  Loas,  447,  448  and 

a.,  4M  ;  Saynetes,  450  and  n. }  Bayles, 

462  a. 
Bknavbmti  t  BnrAvms,  Christ.  ]>b,  f. 

1643.    His  Advertencias  para  Embaxa- 

dores,  III.  216,  217  and  «. 
6em>3>iot  Xni.)  Antipope,  III.  467. 
Benkdict    Xni.,    Pope,  specially  allows 

plays  in  Pamplona,  III.  363  n. 
Benedictina  of  Bravo,  II.  475,  476  and  n, 
Beneficlos  del  Santo  Angel  of  Koa,  III. 

219  n. 
y/  Bbnboasi  t  I47XAK,  J.  J.,  f.  1743,  poet,  ni. 

257  and  n. 
Benger,  Miss,  Life  of  Tobin,  U.  430  n. 
Berceo,   Gonzalo   BE,  f.  1246,  poet,    I. 

26-30. 
Bbrbnobr,  Batmomb,  f.  1113,  Goont  of  Bar- 
celona, I.  277. 
BsRENGUER  j>B  Masdoteubs,   Froven^al 

poet,  I.  296. ' 
BbroiSban  or  BCRRufDAN,  Proven^al  poet, 

I.  282  and  n.,  335. 

*      Bermddez  de  Castro  on  Ant.  Peres,  m. 
168  a. 
Bbrxudez,  Ger<Snimo,  f.  1680,  dramatist, 

II.  66,  67  and  a. 


Bbssal,  Vbat  Jvav,  d.  1601. 
Philip  n.,  n.  114  a.  ;  Qointillaa  on,  ik. 

Bbrxaldb,  Ahbrbs,  L  1613,  Ghranicle,  I. 
171  and  a. 

Bernard  de  Botxvac,  Ftovencal  poet,  L 

.    283. 

Bernardo  del  Carpio.  Ballads  oo,  123- 
126  i  taken  firom  the  CnSnica  General,  126 
and  n.  \  loyalty  at,  133  and  a. ;  asoonntof 
in  the  Cronica  General,  148-161  and  a. ; 
Play  <m  by  Cneva,  IL  62 ;  loat  work  of 
Cenrantea,  133  a. ;  iriays  on,  by  Lope  de 
Vega,  231 ;  poem  on,  by  Alonso,  482  a. ; 
by  Espinosa,  470;  by  Baibaena,  48S, 
484  and  a.  ;  by  Soarea  de  Flgoeroa 
602  a. 

BERHAflCONE  on  Bforatin,  m.  342  a. 

Bebkbrs,  Jcojana,  on  Fyshynge,  I.  326  a. 

Berners,  Lord,  trans,  of  Caroei  de  Amoi; 
L  384  a.  • 

Berni  t  Catal^  on  Pedro  el  Cruel,  1. 166  ». 

Berosus,  forgeries,  II.  27. 

Brrriozabal,  J.  M.  DE,  rifscimento  of  the 
Christiada,  H.  477  n. 

Bbbtact,  BsNi,  trs.  Gnerara,  II.  16  a. 

Bebtrakd  Carbosel,  ProTen9aI  poet,  I. 
40  a. 

Bbrtdch,  his  Blagazin,  II.  288  n.,  IIL 
119  a. 

Betica,  la,  of  Cneva,  n.  600,  601  a. 

Bbttinbixi,  8.,  on  Cultismo,  HI.  447,  440. 

Bias  and  Fortune,  trs.  by  SantiUana,  1. 338. 

Bible  translated  by  order  of  Alfonso  el  8»> 
bio,  I.  41  and  a.,  UI.  402.  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  Jews  at  Ferrara,  I.  41  a. 
Protestant  Bibles  in  Spanish,  I.  426  a. 
Catholic  Bibles  in  Spanish,  426  a.  ;  in 
Arabic  for  Christians,  in.  394  and  a. ; 
in  Limousin,  I.  290  ^n  Talencian,  811 
and  a. 

BiUioteca  de  Antores  Espaooles  of  Aribaa 
and  Blvadeneyra,  m.  343  a.,  456. 

Biblioteca  Toisitana  of  Barbosa  Machado, 
ni.  195  a.  - 

Bibliotecas.  See  Castro,  Fnster,  Bodrignes, 
Ximeno. 

Bibliotheca  Americana,  m.  462. 

Bibllotheca  Hispana  of  N.  Antonio,  1. 214  a. 

BiDPAl,  I.  64a.,  66  a.,  Ul.  807  a. 

BiEDERUANN,  F.  B.  F.,  noteson  D.  Qoixote, 
ni.  439. 

Bigotry,  Spanish,  I.  430. 

Bins,  pageant  at,  I.  227  a. 

Birch,  on  Ant.  PereE,  m.  165  a. 

Birth  of  the  Madonna,  by  Valdirielso,  II. 
331. 

BisBE  T  Tidal,  pgeudon.  See  Ferrer,  Juan. 

Biscay,  never  conquered,  1. 6;  characteitand 
language  of  its  people,  II.  274anda.,  m. 
376  and  a. 

Bisarrias  de  Belisa  of  Lope  de  Yega,  n.  206 
and  n.,  217. 

Blakestone,  Jaxes,  tra.  of  LaEariHo  and 
its  continuation,  I.  472  a. 

Blanche  of  Bourbon,  1. 164. 

Blanco  db  Paz,  Juas,  U.  142. 

Blank  verse,  Spanish,  firom  Boscan  down, 
I.  441  n.,  m.  163  a. 

Blasco,  Fran.  Herh.,  f.  1600.  His  Uni- 
versal Bedencion,  II.  473  and  a. ;  glos- 
sary by,  IH.  247, 248  a. 
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BLASCK),Lo]BHnN.,f.l618.  Seoondpartof 
the  UniTenal  RedeDcion;  II.  473  n. 

Boba  para  los  otros  of  Lope,  II.  215, 174  n. 

Boba,  wbat,  n.  264 ;  in  Aatos,  252  ».  See 
alao  QraeioBO  and  Simple. 

Bobo  (au)  hace  ciento  of  Soils,  U.  428. 

BooadoB  de  Ore,  I.  64  ». 

BooAMCML  T  UvquBTA,  G.,  d.  1658.  I^nrical 
poetry,  m.  89  m. 

Boc<U£x:io.  His  Ameto,  m.  81 ;  De  Casi- 
buB,  1. 162, 168  ;  TUoatrato,  I.  840 ;  Gri- 
Belda,  III.  138  and  n. ;  in  Comedieta  de 
Ponaa,  I.  339 ;  used  by  Lope,  II.  234  n. 

Bodas  de  Camacho  of  Melendea,  III.  813, 
344,  351. 

Bo'dTHius,  trs.  by  Villegas,  m.  86 ;  com- 
mented by  Ramires,  225  and  n. 

BttuL  voM  I'abkr,  d.  1836.  Notice  of,  I. 
253  11. 

BojARDO.  His  Orlando.  See  Alonso,  Qar- 
rido  de  ;  Villena. 

Boil,  Carlos,  dramatist,  n.  337. 

BoiLRAU,  proposes  to  write  a  picaresque 
tale,  I.  472  n. 

Bolea,  Jos.  db,  f.  1667,  dramatist,  II.  406  n. 

Bolba,  Martin  db,  f.  1678.  His  Orlando, 
IL  481,  48211. 

Bologna  UnlrerBlty,  I.  315.  San  Clemen- 
te,  a  College  in  it,  316  n. 

BoMDU,  Akbrosio  db,  tales,  m.  141  n. 

BoNiLLA,  Alonso  db,  lyrical  poet,  f.  1617, 
ni.  15  n. 

Bonium,  Bocados  de  Oro,  I.  64  n. 

Books,  publication  .  of,  controlled,  I.  420 
and  n.,  421  n.,  422  n.,  480,  431  and  n. 

Booksellers  defraud  authors,  II.  208  n., 
316  n.,  354,  357  and  n.,  IH.  445,  446. 

Boris  Gudunow,  play  on,  by  Lope,  II.  231. 

Boijain  Aragon,  Arabigo-Castellano  poetry 

found  there,  III.  453. 
I  BoRJA  T  EsQUiLAOHB,  Prince  of,  d.  1658. 
His  Napoles  Recuperada,  II.   503,  604 
and  ».    See  aUo  Eequllache. 

B0R.TA,  Francisco,  canonization,  II.  246  n. 

Borrow,  O.  Bible  In  Spain,  1. 426  n. ;  dia- 
lect of  the  Rogues,  UI.  73  n.  }  Spanish 
Gypsies,  232  «. 

BoBCAN,  JuAM,d.  1540.  Works,  1. 438 -446  •, 
imitator  of  the  Italians,  440 ;  poems  in 
the  elder  manner  of  Castile,  443  }  in  the 
Italian  manner,  443-446  ;  his  Leandro, 

II.  485;  satire,  in.  47;  pastoral  verse, 
53  ;  eclogues,  56  ;  didactic,  60' ;  trans- 
lation flpom  Euripides,  II.  66  ;  deserts  his 
native  dialect,  I.  308 ;  in  the  later  Can- 
cioneros.  402  n.  :  on  the  death  of  Giar- 
cilasso,  450',  in  Garcilasso's  first  Eclogue, 
452  and  «. ;  imitated  by  Aoona,  460 ;  at- 
tacked by  Castill<^o,  463. 

Botblmo  db  Caryalho,  M.,  f.  1622.  His  Pas- 
tor de  Clenarda,  m.  91  and  n. 

Botblho  db  Morabs.    See  Moraes. 

BouRooiifG,  J.  F.  DB,  on  the  Giganrales  of 
Toledo,  in.  140  n. ;  on  the  Spanish  Thea- 
tre, 349 11.,  864  n. 

BouscAL,  Go^RiN  DB,  tn.  Spanish  Plasrs,  11. 
803  n. ;   makes  a  play  on  D.  Quixote, 

III.  441  n. 

BoDTBRWBK,  F.,  d.  1828.  Notice  of,  I.  81 
n.,  n.  380  n. ;  on  D.  Quixote,  187  n. ;  on 
Francisco  de  hi  Torre,  283  m. 


BounLLH,  Mllb.  Her  Criticaa  Beflextooes, 

ni.  315  N. 
BoTADiLLA,  Bbrn.  Gon.  DB,  f.  1587.    His 

Ninfias  de  Henares,  IIIt88. 
Botbr,  JoAcmN  Maria,  edits  Febrer's  in- 
scriptions, I.  285  n. 
Bowlb,  JoHir.  Edit,  of  D.  Quixote,  HI.  437 

and  n. ;  date  of  Cervantes^s  death,  II.  132 

n. ;  letter  to  Dr.  Percy,  139  a. 
Brama  dels  Llauradors,  by  Ga9ull,  1. 307  «. 
BbaonbS}  Al.  MARTiir  db,  f.  1689.    Poems 

on  Christ  and  the  Madonna,  II.  478  a. 
Brasil  Restituido  of  Lope,  II.  203  «. 
Bbaunpxu,   trs.  of  Spuiish  dramas,  IL 

324  n. 
Bbato,  Nio.,  d.  1648.    His  Benedlctina,  II 

475,  476  n. 
Braaen  Serpent,  auto  of  Calderon,  II.  861 
Breda,  play  on,  by  Candamo,  II.  481. 
Breeches,  diali^ue  by  Lope  de  Rueda,  IL 

54  ;  those  of  Don  Carlos,  55  n. 
Brbmomt,  trs.  of  Gusman  de  Alfarache,  IIL 

104  a. 
Brevisima  Belacion  of  Las  Casas,  n.  88. 
Bbstox   db  los  Hbbbbbos.    Satires,  IL) 

445  n. 
Bbiant,  Sir  F.,  trs.  ftrom  Gneyara,  n.  18  n. 
BaicAtRE,  N.,  f.  1774.     His  Espagne  littA- 

raire,  L  215  n..  III.  204  n. 
Bb^tol,  Lord,  trs.  Calderon,  n.  392  x. 
Bbiz,  Mabtihu,  San  Juan  de  la  Peua,  in. 

399  n. 
Brocense,  EI.    See  Sanches  de  las  Broaaa. 
BRnOB-WHTTB,  cited,.I.  292  n. 
Buelna,  Conde  de.    5ec*Nino,  Pero. 
Bueltas,  what,  in.  41  n. 
Buen  Humor  de  las  Musas  of  Polo,  m.  88  %* 
Buen  Placer  of  Juan  de  Mendoza,  ni.  61  n. 
Buen  Republioo  (El),  IH.  213  n. 
Buen  Retire,  auto  of  Calderon,  n.  862, 

406  11. 
Buen  Retiro,  theatre,  H.  409  and  a. 
Buitrago,  Lord  of,  1. 182  and  a. 
Bull-fights  of  Moratin,  ni.  301  a. 
BttLOW,  Edw.,  trs.  the  Oelestina,  I.  243 

and  «. 
Bululn,  what,  n.  345  n. 
BuNSBN,  0.  J.,  on  the  JBasque,  IIL  378  n. 
BuBTAif,  J.,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in.  223. 
BuRQOS,  Diego  db,  I.  870  it. 
BoRGOS,  Xavibr  dr,  in.  369. 
Burguillos,  Tom^  de,  pseudonyme,  II.  181 

and  n.,  183, 184  and  n. 
Burlador  de  Sevilla  of  Tirso,  n.  324. 
Burlas,  provocantes  a  Risa,  a  Cancionero, 

I.  401,  402  and  n. 
Burke's  Reflections  forbidden,  m.  866  a. 
BuRON,  R.,  I.  414  n. 
BURRIBL,  Padrb,  1. 10  n. 
Bnrromaquia  of  Alvares  de  Toledo,  m. 

256  R. 
Buscapii  supposed  of  Cervantes,  n.  13T 

R. ;  a  forgery,  in.  423  -  434.    See  also 

Castro,  Adolfo  de. 
BusTAMBNTB,  edition  of  Gomara,  U.  81. 
BusTAMGHTS,  JuAN  Ruiz  DB,  f.  1551.     Col- 
lection of  proverbs,  ni.  204  a. 
BusTos,  F.  G.  DB.    Play  on  the  Marquis  of 

Canete,  U.  470  n. 
BoTuiR,  S.,  Hudibras,  imitation  of  D.  Quix- 
ote, m.  440.  ^ 
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BoTBOK,  1 1722.  FMm  on  fits.  Terets,  UL 

266  n. 
Btbon,  Lobd.      Furiaina,  n.  227  $  I>oo 

JuftD,  326.        • 

Caballeria  Celestial  of  Saa  Pedro^  a  ro- 

manoe,  I.  220- 223  aod  n. 
Caballeria  Chriatiaoa,  a  romance,  L  220  n. 
Caballero  de  la  Clan  Batrella,  a  romance, 

L220«. 
Caballero  de  la  Tenaia  of  Qaevedo,  IL  288 

and  n. 
Caballero  del  Febo,  a  romance,  n.  140  «. 
Gaballbbo,  FBBiciir,  Geograpby  of  Cervan- 

teB,  n.  122  n. 
Caballero,  Feman,  p»eud*  of  Dona  Cecilia 

Arrom,  I.  263,  264  n. 
Caballero,  PerefprlDO,  a  romance,  I.  220  n. 
Caballero  Perfeto  of  BarbadUlo,  XU.  136, 

136  and  «. 
Caballero  Pontual  of  BarbadUlo,  TEL.  136 

«. 
Caballero  Tentnroao  of  Yalladaret,  ILL  126 

and  n. 
Caballero  y  EBcodero  of  Don  Joan  Manuel, 

I.  69  n. 
Cababbdb,  stetesman,  ni.  823-826. 
Cabeiloe  de  Absalon  of  Lope,  n.  870  n. } 

trs.  by  Bchlegel,  860  n. 
»/  /  Cabbba  be  la  Vaoa,  f.  1687.  His  Lucero,  I. 
'      246  a. 
Cabra,  Pit  of,  m.  420. 
Cabbbba  db  Cobdoba,  Lnis  db,  d.  1665. 

Life  of  Philip  H.,  II.  319  n.  ;  on  Alfonso 

I.  of  Aragon.  1.^17  n.  •,  on  Avila,  III. 

176  n. ',  treatise  de  Hlstoria,  198  n. 
Cabbera,  Rajcom,  d.  1833.     Dicclonario, 

m.  248  n. 
Cabrera,  Eosa  Oalybz,  L  1804.    Dramas, 

in.  361a. 
Cacboas,  Juan  Fb.    Answer  to  Conde.  n. 

149  n. 
Cacbrbs,  Fr.  db,  f.  1663.    Yision  Deleyta- 

ble,  I.  377. 
Caoerbs,  Juan  Baut.  Fbuobs  db,  edits  a 

Justa,  n.  180  n. 
Cadahalso,  Jo8<  db,  d.  1782,  m.  302-804 

and  n. ;  drama  by^  342  ;  trs.  of  Yoang, 

843  n. ',  influence  on  Melendes,  312. 
Cadiz  founded,  in.  378,  379. 
Cjb8Ab,J.,  first  classic  trs.  and  printed  in 

Spain,  I.  436  n. 
Cagliari,  first  book  printed  in  Sardinia,  n. 

46311. 
Caida  de  Luzbel  of  Melendes,  in.  816  and 

n.  \  of  Talderrabauo,  316  n. 
Cajista  of  PalMios,  ni.  261  n. 
Cajon  de  Sostre  of  Mipho,  n.  363  n. 
Calamita  of  Torres  Naharro,  I.  268. 
Calatatud,  Father,  denounces  the  Theatre, 

ni.  363  n. 
Calatbba,  poet}  I.  866, 380  n.  . 
Calaveras^  Sueno  de  las,  of  Queyedo,  n, 

289,  291  and  n. 
Galaynos,  a  ballad,  ni.  403. 
Galdbron,  Josbf,  publishes  some  of  his 

brother's  dramas,  n.  364,  366  n. 
Galdbrob  db  la  Barca,  Pbdro,  d.  1681. 

Birth,  n.  346  ;  origin  of  his  name,  346  n. ; 

education,  347.      First  Festival  of  San 

Isidro,  347  ;  second,  348  }  effect  of  both, 


864  n.  In  the  anny,  848  ;  writes  dB^^ 
maa,  340  $  patronised  by  PhUip  IV.,  840 
serirea  in  Catalonia,  340  ;  penafon,  94» 
entera  tlie  Church,  360;  Antoa,  360 
neglected  by  Charlea  U.,  861 }  old  age 
and  death,  361  ;  burial  and  honora,  361, 
362  and  n. ;- personal  appearance*  and 
chaiaoter,  862  and  n. ;  description  of 
himself,  362  n.  \  various  works,  S6B ; 
dramas,  864-867  n.  $  printed  without 
his  consent,  366  n.  \  catalogue  by  him* 
self,  367 ;  losses  by  booksellers,  367  n., 
430  R.;  his  Autos,  868-306*,  his  IteU- 
length  religious  plays,  366 -872;  Taiions 
forms  of  his  secular  drama,  373 ;  their 
prinotple,  374  ;  absurdities,  376  and  ». 
Plays  founded  on  Lov«,  377-370;  on 
Lore  and  Jealousy,  380-387  ;  on  Loy- 
alty, 387-391.  His  Comedias  de  Capa 
y£spada,302-400.  IDs  Plots,  300-406; 
careless  of  history,  400,  401 ;  of  morals, 
402  -  404  ;  consequent  troubles  on  the 
stage,  404 ;  flattery  oi  living  persons, 
and  allusions  to  passing  events,  406, 406, 
236  a.  ;  style  and  versification,  407  ;  suc- 
cess, 406,  400  ;  merits,  409-412  ;  trans- 
lations from,  412  a..  III.  461 ;  Auto  on 
St.  Ferdinand,  1. 82  a. ;  bis  Luis  Perea 
el  Gallego,  308  n.  Bntremss  in  one  of 
his  plays,  II.  460  and  a.  Ftatttery  of 
Charles  II.,  in.  239  and  a.  On  Pedro 
el  Cruel,  I.  166  n.  Medico  de  su  Honra, 
n.  189  a.  Play  on  D.  Quixote  lost, 
ni.  441.  Plays  in  Comedias  Bscogidas, 
446 ;  fiilsely  attributed  ta  him,  446, 446. 
Plays  forbidden,  363,  364  n.  Uses  Yl- 
rues,  n.  66 ;  Mira  de  Mescua,  830.  His 
drama  defended  by  Bohl  von  Faber,  I. 
263  N.;  his  School,  n.  418-436.  See 
alto  Apontes ;  Bristol,  Lord  ;•  Comeille, 
T.;  Dryden  ;  Fitsgerald  ;  Goethe ;  Gosci ; 
HauSeroche  ;  Heiberg ;  Keil ;  Lara ;  Ltt> 
canor ;  McCarthy  ;  Malsburg ;  Bansano  ; 
Schlegel,  A.  W. ;  Schmidt,  F.  Y.  von  ; 
Tuke  ;  Yera  Taasis. 

Caldbbon,  Mar! a,  an  actress,  n.  440. 

Caldbron,  Rodbioo,  a  statesman,  n.  490 

Calila  y  Dymna,  ed.  Gayangos,  in.  467. 

Calisto  y  Meliboea.    See  Gelestina. 

Calls,  Nio.  db  la,  actor,  m.  302  a. 

CALPBBNkDB,  Bomances,  n.  233. 

Calvbtb  db  EstrBlla.  His  Yii^,  1. 227 
n. ;  ci£ied,  n.  42. 

Calvik,  J.,  Institutes,  trs.  by  Yalera,  I. 
426  n. 

Calvo,  Sbb.  db  Nibva,  f.  1626.  Poem  on 
the  Madonha,  U.  477, 478  n. 

Calzad^,  Bbbn.  Mabia  db,  f.  1702.  Ge* 
nealogia  de  Gil  Bias,  ni.  296  n. 

Calsas.    Stt  Breeches. 

Camabgo,  Hebb.  Don.,  f.  1666.  Poem  on 
Loyola,  n.  477,  478  n. 

Camato,  Ionaok),  attacks  the  drama.  If. 
366  n. 

Camabgo  t  Salgado,  Fern.,  f.  1628.  Poem 
on  San  Nicolas  de  Tolentlno,  II.  477, 
478  n. 

Cambbino,  Josbp,  f.  1622.  Tales,  III.  138 
andn. 

Camino  de  Perfeccion  of  Sta.  Teresa,  III. 
209. 
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GAMOrani,  L.  db.  Imitation  of  Manrique,  I. 
369  n.  .  Eclogues  acted,  II.  258  n.  Epi- 
grams, HI.  67,  58,  59  n.    Ballad,  77  n. 

Campanslla,  Th.,  d.  1639.  Monarehia 
Hispaoica,  I.  418  n.,  419  7i.,  III.  98  it. 

Campeador,  what,  I.  13. 

Campkrino,  S.,  on  the  title  Don,  I.  28  n. 

Campillo  db  Batlb,  Ginbb,  f.  1689.  Tales, 
III.  142  n. 

Campo,  Mamubl  dbl,  dramatist.  III.  446. 

Campo  Baso,  Jos.,  f.  1763,  continues  H»- 
callar  y  Sanna,  III.  262  n. 

Campo  Kbdondo,  C.  F.,  poem,  m.  192  n. 

Campo  REDOitDo,  Mabia,  f.  1753.  Her  Tra 
tado  Fhilosophico  Poetico,  in.  267  n. 

Gampomanbs,  Minister  of  State.  On  t^  De- 
cay of  Spain,  III.  232  n.,  284.  Life  of 
Feyjo6,  274  n.  j  friend  of  Joveilanos, 
323. 

Cancer  t  Tblasoo,  Gkbok.,  d.  1655,  on 
Moreto,  II.  416  n. ;  dramas,  422  and  n.  ; 
entremeses,  423  it.  ;  saynetes,  450  and 
n.;  lyrical  poetry,  IH.  41,  42  n.;  dramas 
In  Comedias  Escogidas,  445. 

Cancionero,  what,  I.  108  and  n. ;  the  old- 
est, 387  -  405 ;  great  numlxsr  of  them, 
389-393  and  n. ;  seven  MS.  in  JParis» 
389 ;  three  in  the  Qucen*s  Library  at  Ma- 
drid, 390  n.  *;  coUections  of  religious  po- 
etry, m.  44  n. }  printed  by  Nagera,  I. 
893  n. 

Cancionero  de  Baena,  I.  887,  388  and  »., 
389  and  n. 

Cancionero  de  Burlas,  I.  401, 402  and  n. 

Cancionero  of  Catalan  Poets,  1. 296, 297  n. ; 
another,  297  n. 

Cancionero  de  Oonstantina,  I.  393  n. 

Cancionero  de  Fernan  Martinea  de  Burgos, 
L389. 

Cancionero  General  de  Castillo,  I.  391  > 
404  ;  its  editions.  392  *,  its  derotional  po- 
etry, 394 ;  its  chief  authors,  395  *,  its  Can- 
clones,  397.  Ballads,  108  - 114, 308.  In- 
renciones,  398.  Motes,  399.  Villanci- 
Goe,  400.  Preguntas,  401.  Its  later  au- 
thors, 401.  Italian  tone,  403.  Great 
numbers  of  its  authors,  402,  408.  Their 
high  rank,  403.  Provencal  and  fitshion- 
able  tone,  404,  HI.  4.  Blayans^s  selectionB 
from,  282  a. 

Cancionero  «f  Ixar,  1. 389  n. 

Cancionero  of  Llabia,  I.  392  n. 

Cancionero  of  Lope  d?  EAtuniga,  I.  389 
and  n. 

Cancionero  of  Montemayor,  IH.  5  m.,  6  n. 

Cancionero  de  Romances,  III.  404.  See 
also  Romancero  of  Antwerp. 

Cancionero  of  San^ossa,  I.  391. 

Cancionero  of  Urrea,  I.  372  n. 

Canciones  in  the  Cancionero  General,  I. 
397, 398  }  in  the  Amadis  de  Gaula,  I. 
209  71.  }  in  Silvestre,  1. 466. 
w  \CA>a)AMO,  Fr.  Banzbs,  d.  1704,  dramatist, 

'    II.  430-432  and  n. 

CAfTBTB,  Marquis  op.  Play  in  his  honor, 
n.  333  *,  ill-treated  by  Ercilla  and  Oso- 
rio,  469  and  n.  Life  by  Figueroa,  469  ». 
Plays  on,  by  Lope  and  others,  470  n.  See 
also  Garcia,  Mendosa. 

Canisarbs,  Jos.  dr,  d.  1750.  dramatist,  n. 
434,435,111  335. 


Cano,  Alonso,  f.  1765,  on  Montiano,  m. 

340  n. 
Cantares  de  Gesta,  1. 10  n.,  146  n. 
Cantigas,  oldest,  I.  10  n.  ;  of  Alfonso  el 

Sabio,  36,  39.  * 

Canto  junto  al  Encanto  of  Barros,  11. 404  n. 
CamtorXl,  Lomas  db,  f.  1578.    Lyrical  Po- 
etry, III.  4,  5  and  n. ;  satire,  48  i  elegies, 

52  ;  pastoral,  53  *,  didactic,  61. 
Canto  Real  of  Mendoza,  HI.  61  it. 
Cantos,  c .  1750.    Ballad-Poems  on  the  Pas- 
sion, 1. 103 II. 
Cantos  de  Fuentes,  HI.  68-70  and  m 
Cantos  Morales,  II.  474  n. 
Cansones  of  Herrera,  III.  8-10. 
<^APATA,  Luis  db,  f .  1566.  His  Carlos  Famo* 

so,  II.  461 ;  on  the  death  of  Gareilasso, 

I.  450  n. 
Capital,  long  want  of  one  in  Spain,  H.  294. 
CajJitolo  of  Boscan,  I;  444. 
Capmant,  Ant.  db,  d.  1818.     Bloquencia 

Espanola,  III.  161  n.  Filoaofia  de  la  Elo- 

quencia,  162  m.    Memorias  de  Barcelona, 

I.  277  n.,  291  n. 
Caporau,  Cbsarb,  imitated  by  OerrantM, 

H.  123  and  n.^I.  49. 
Captives  in  Barl>fry,  effect  on  works  of  &&• 

tion,  HI.  80. 
Captivity  of  the  Ark,  auto  of  Calderon,  H. 

361. 
pARATB,  Agcbtin  DB,  f.  1540.    Hisloria  del 

Peru,  H.  40  and  n. 
Carbajal,  Marlana  DB,  f.  1638.    Tales, 

in.  143  and  n.  • 
Carbonbll,  Pbrb  Migubl,  d.  1517.     Cro- 

niques  de  Espanya,  I.  303  it.    Poetry, 

80411.     • 
Chrcel  de  Amor  of  San  Pedro,  I.  383, 384. 
Cardenal  de  Belen  of  Lope,  II.  246. 
Cardbnal,  Pierrb,  Provencal  poet,  I.  288. 
Cardenas,  Ant.  Man.  db,  f.  1796.    Naci-  * 

miento,  H.  241  n. 
Cabdona,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 
Carducho,  Yin.,  d.  1688.    Dialogos  de  Pin- 

tnra,  m.  220  n. 
Carbw,  R.,  trs.  Huarte,  HI.  219  n. 
Caricature,  tendency  to,  H.  491  and  n. 
Cariobbo,  Jos.  Clbm.,  edits  Avril,  II.  9  ii.  ^ 
Casjiajo,  Alonso,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 

Poem  on,  I.  360  n. 
Cabillo,  Diogo  Vas,  on  Maria  Egypciaca, 

I.  25ii. 
Carillo,  Jos.,  f.  1750.  His  Slnranm  impo- 

gnada,  U.  130  n. ;  reply  to  Nasarre,  HI. 

282  r. 
Carillo  Laso  db  la  Vboa,  f.  1647.    His 

blank  verse,  I.  441  n. 
Carillo,  Sois.  His  Brodicion  po4tica,  HI. 

266  n. 
Carillo,  Sancba.     Life,  by  Tepes,  HI. 

219  n. 
Carlbton,  H.,  on  the  Partidas,  I.  47 1>. 
Carlo  Famoso  of  Luis  Qapata,  II.  461  and*. 
Carlo  Magno,  a  romance,  I.  219  and  n. 
Carlos,  Don.     His  breeches,   H.  55  a. } 

quarrel  with  Cardinal  Espinosa,  74  it.  { 

play  on,  by  Montalvan,  319  ». 
Carlos  d'Aobtria,  brother  of  Philip  IV. 

Poems,  II.  839  ». 
Carlos,  son  of  Lope  de  Tega,  H.  162, 168 

r.,  178. 
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.  CwIm  el  PenwgwMo  nTLope,  n.  902  n. 

Caruestolendaa  de  CastiUa  of  Hidalgo,  HI. 

134  and  ». }  de  Zaragosa  of  Piedra  Bue- 

Da,  146  ». 
Cabo,  Rodbigo,^.  1647.    Claim  to  Riqfa's 

Ode  on  Italica,  HI.  40  and  n. 
Oarolea,  La,  of  Sempere,  1. 220  m.,  n.  460, 

461  and  «. 
Caronte  y  el  Imima  de  Luif  Aurneilo,  by 

MendoEa,  I.  470  n. 
Caspio,  Bkbhjix)  dil.    See  Benuurdo. 
Carpio,  Don  Mioubl  dk,  patron  of  Lope, 

n.  164. 

Cab&IlMza,  Archbp.,  wnt  to  Flanden  aboot 

heretical  bookt.  I.  423  n. ;  perMcoted, 

427  ;  frieod  of  Ctopedes,  ni.  64  m.  *,  per- 

.aecution  of,  and  Life,  III.  436  ». 
Casrasooh,  Spanish  Proteetant,  f.  1028, 1. 

420  M. 
Carriedo,  yale  of,  birthplace  of  both  Lope 

and  Oalderon,  U.  1S2, 163  and  n.,  347. 
Caullo  t  Botomatob,  Luis  db,  d.  1610. 

Lyrical  poetry.  III.  13, 14  n. }  pastoral, 

66.    Erudicion  po^tica,  266  n. 
Carrion,  El  Jodio  de,  peem  oL  I.  77-70, 

lU.  464,  466. 
Oarro,  used  In  the  Autoi,Tl.  261  n, 
Carro  del  Cielo  of  Calderon,  II.  406  n. 
Cabbok,  Fb.,  in  tlie  Ganeionerofl,  I.  402  n. 
Carta  tor  anvrritten  meeeage,  1. 112  %. 
Carta  Puebla,  what,  m.  398  n. 
Carta  puebla  de  Avil^  I.  9,  44 «.,  HI. 

807 -399  and  n. 
Cabtaobna,  Alohso,  Bishop  ot,  d.  1466, 1. 

860,  876. 
Cabtaobna,  Pedro  i>i,  f.  1480, 1.  360  m. 
Cabtagbnas,  fiunily  of,  1. 264  n.,  360 and*., 

808. 
Cartas  atrasadas  del  Faraaao,  by  lala,  HI. 

204  n.    . 
'Cartas  de  Enalna,  by  bla,  m.  294  n. 
Cartas  del  Cavallero  de  la  Tenasft  of  Que- 

▼(ido  H  288 
Cartas 'Eniditas  of  VeyjoiS,  m.  273. 
Cartas  Espirituales  of  Avlla,  n.  14  n. 
Cartas  Mamiecas  of  Cadahalso,  in.  304. 
Cartas  Philoldgicas  of  Gascales,  UI.  160. 
Cartbbbt,  Lobd.    Edition  of  J>.  Quixote, 

ni.  436. 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  m.  379. . 
Cartoxano,  El,  peend.  oif  Juan  de  Padilla,  I. 

873  ]  and  of  Ambroeio  Montesino,  374  n. 
Caryajal.    Life  of  Montano,  m.  177  n. 
Carta JAL,  Galindbb  db,  on  the  old  ballads, 

I.  106  n. ;  on  the  Chronicle  of  John  II., 

1. 167«. 
Cabvajal,  Migubl  db,  f.  1667.    Cortes  de 

Amor,  I.  213.    Cortes  de  hi  Mherte,  UI. 

44  n. 
Oabtallo,  L.  a.  db,  on  Leas,  n.  447  n. 
Casa  con  Dos  Puertas  of  Calderon,  n.  402  a. 
Casa  de  Juego  of  Navarrete  y  Bibera,  III. 

146  n. 
Casa  del  Plaaer  Honesto  of  BarbadiUo,  HI. 

136  and  n. 
Casa  de  los  Locos  de  Amor  of  Vander  Ham- 
men,  n.  291  n. 
Casa,  OiOTAHn  dblla.    His  Galateo,  HI. 

218. 
Casamieato  Enga&oBO   of  Cervantes,  n. 

122. 


Canmiento  en  Huerte  of  Lope,  II.  233. 
266,  268  n. 

Casarse  por  Tengarse  of  Bozaa,  II.  418  n^ 
m.  297n. 

Casas,  Bart,  db  lab,  d.  1666,  n.  36  -39 } 
on  Cortis,  31  ». 

Casads.    See  Casas,  Bart,  de  las. 

Cascalbb,  Fb.  db,  f.'1616.  Discursos  de 
Hurcia,  I.  37  n.  \  opposes  the  drama  of 
his  time,  II.  342  }  partly  defends  it,  346 
m.  -y  dislikes  Chingora,  III.  23  n.,  28  ;  C^ 
tas  philologicas,  lg9n. ;  Tablas  Poeticas,  , 
266aQirn. 

Casilda,  Sta.,  of  Reynosa,  m.  266  and  n. 

Cassandra  of  Vicente,  I.  267  -  260. 

Gasaaadra  of  Viruea,  n.  66. 

CASTAHA^ooUection  of  ballads,  m.  411 

Cabtbl,  Vibl,  on  the  Diablo  Predicador, 
n.  341n. 

Cabtbllanos,  Juan  db,  f.  1699.  Taronea 
Ilustres,  II.  471,  472  and  n. 

CASTBLUkNOS,  Pbdro  db  Tbzilla,  f.  1686. 
Leon  de  Espana,  n.  497,  498  and  n. 

CASTBLTi,  F.,  f.  1600,  Yalencian  poet,  I. 
807. 

Castiouohb,  Balt.,  d.  1629.  Cortigiano, 
trs.  by  Boscan,  I.  441 ;  ambassador  in 
Spain,  442 }  imitated  by  YiUalobos,  II. 
6  ;  by  Guevara,  18  -,  by  Milan,  I.  442  m. 

Gastigo  de  la  Miaeria  of  Hob,  II.  426  and  n. 

Castigo  (de  un)  dos  Yenganxas  of  Montal- 
van,  II.  820  n. 

Castigo  sin  Yengansa  of  Lope,  n.  206  m., 
226-228. 

GastigoB  of  Saneho  lY.,  I.  66  and  n.,  m. 
467. 

Castile,  origin  of  name,  I.  7. 

Castilian  Language,  origin  and  formation, 
m.  376  -  402  •,  state  time  of  John  II.,  I 
861 ;  prevails  in  Yalenda  and  Catalonia, 
306,  811 ;  influence  of  Boscan  on,  438  } 
first  pure  in  Garcilasso,  467  and  n. ;  de- 
fended by  Oliva,  U.  9, 13  •,  by  Abrll,  9 
n. ;  by  Malon  de  Ghaide,  13  n.  i  progress 
of,  13 }  state  temp.  Charles  Y.  and  Philip 
II.,  21, 22 }  prevails  supreme  through  the 
countiy,  23-26  )  Herrera^s  effect  on, 
m.  10  - 12 ;  attempt  to  Latinixe,  by  Frex- 
enal,  17  ». ;  by  Juan  de  Mena,  18  n. ;  ef- 
fect of  Luis  de  Grenada  on,  167  n.  *,  of 
Melendez,  317  ;  History  of,  proposed  by 
the  Academy,  262  ;  idiomatic  in  Entre- 
meses,  U.  449  n.  See  Spanish  Lan- 
guage. 

Castilian  Literature.  See  Spanish  litera- 
ture. ^ 

Castilian  Manners  in  Calderon^s  plays,  n. 
376,  376  *,  and  on  the  Spanish  stage  gen- 
erally, 457. 

Gabtilla.,  Ddgo  db,  on  Pedro  el  Grael,  I. 
166  a. 

Castilla,  Francisco  db,  f.  1652,  on  Pedro 
el  Cruel,  1. 165  n. }  his  didactic  poetry, 
ni.  60  and  n. ,  his  Proverbios,  202  n.  ; 
his  Theorica,  how  licensed,  I.  421  n. 

Gastillbjo,  Christ,  db,  d.  1556,  I.  462, 

.463  and  n. }  narrative  poetry,  II.  486 
n.  J  religious  poetry.  III.  14 ;  satirical, 
47  }  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  II.  486  n.  *, 
poem  printed  by  Ulloa,  I.  440  n. ;  dia- 
logue with  his  Pen,  111  406 «  ballads,  76. 
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OifflTLLO,  iJiDRi  DKL,  f.  1641.  Tftles,  m. 

143  n. 
Castillo,  Bkbnal  Diaz.    See  Dial. 
Cutillo  de  Lind&bridis  of  Calderon,  n. 

46011. 
Oasttllo,  Dibgo  Enbiqubz  dk,  Chronicle  of 

Henry  lY.,  1. 1(59, 170  ».  *,  on  BomaooeB 

of  Chivalry,  226. 
Castillo,  Febh.  del,  f.  1611,  Cancionero 

General,  1.391-404. 
Castillo,  Ign.  GOnz.  di,  d.  1800.  Dramas, 

ni.  86111. 
Castillo  Inexpugnable, of  Arredondo,  n. 

46211. 
Castillo  Interior  of  Sta.  Teresa,  m.  209. 
Castillo,  Lbonabdo  di,  journey  oi  Philip 

rv.,  n.  406  n. 
Castro,  Adolvo  db,  letter  of  Aleman,  ni. 

99  n.  •,  Plagioe  de  Le  Sage,  297  n.  •,  edits 

Castillo,  361  n. ;  author  of  the  Boscapid, 

426  -  434 ;  on  Zarate,  11.  424  n. 
Castro,  Al.  NcRrz  dr,  on  Madrid,  U.  294 

n. )  on  duels,  404  it. 
Castro,  Count,   in  the   Oanoioneroe,  I. 

402  n. 
Castro,  Daiqav  de,  actor,  m.  362. 
Castro,  Frahcisoo  or,  f.  1702.  Dramatist, 

in.  338  and  n. 
Castro,  Guillev  i>e,  d.  1631,  n.  300 -809  ] 

his  Conde  Alarcos,  1. 114  n. }  connection 

with  Lope,  U.  169,  181,  182 ;  plays  on 

D.  Quixote,  IH.  441.    See  CorneiUe,  P. 
Castro,  Ines  de,  plays  on,  by^erremi  and 

Bermudes,  II.  67  and  iv  )  by  Guevara, 

312. 
Castro,  Julian  dh,  dramatist,  m.  847, 

348  «. 
Castro,  Leo  db,  on  Hern.   Nunez,   IIL 

20211. 
Castro,  Rod.  de,  d.  1799.    Blblioteca,  I. 

23  n. 
Castro  t  Anata,  P.  db,  f.  1632.    Tales, 

ni.  142, 143  n. 
Castro  t  Orozco,  J.  db,  drama,  II.  89  n. 
Catalan  or  Catalonian  dialect,  earliest,  I. 

290  and  n.,  292  n.  •,  poetry  in,  296-304  ; 

decay  of,  304,  II.  23 ;  stiU  cherished,  I. 

310  n  ;  trs.'  of  Dante  into,  318  ;  Helfferich 

on,  812  a. 
Catalnna,  Guerra  de,  of  Melo,  m.  194, 

196  and  n. 
Catanba,  Feli^a,  washerwoman  of  Naples, 

n.  407n. 
Catariberas,  what,  I.  478,  HE.  98  and  n. 
Cathalan,  Blasoo  Pelbgrin,  f.  1679.    Di- 
dactic poetry,  m.  64  n. 
Catbarinb,  Qukbn,  daughter  of  Jvbn  of 

Gaunt,  I.  362. 
Catharine  of  Oviedo  in  Cervantes,  n.  126. 
Catholic  Religion,  character  in  Spain,  m. 

166.    See  Bigotry,  Intolerance,  Inquisi- 
tion, Religious  Faith. 
Catullus,  imitated  by  YiUegas,  m.  37. 
Caudivilla,  Santarem.    5ee  Bantarem. 
Cautivos  de  Argel  of  Lope,  IVom  Cervantes, 

n.  237,  238  and  ». 
Cavaleri  on  Calderon,  n.  388  i>. 
Cavallero  Assislo  of  Mata,  n.  473  and  n. 
Cavallero  de  Olmedo  of  Monteser,  H.  491  n. 
Cavallero  Determinado  of  Charles  Y.  and 

Acuna,  I.  466-460  and  m. 


Cavallbbo,  Diobdado,  on  Tirant  lo  Blanch, 
I.  299  n. ;  on  Mayans  and  Cibdareal,  III. 
416. 

Cavendish,  Geo.,  Life  of  Wolsey,  1. 180. 

Cavendish,  T908.,  Centenera  on,  II.  472. 

Catlus,  Count,  trs.  of  Tirant  lo  Blanch, 
I.  298  ». 

Catbascx)  de  Figueroa,  Bart.,  d.  1610. 
Templo  Mllitante,  I.  26  ».  j  lyrical  po- 
etry, m.  46 II. 

Cazalla,  chaplain  of  Charles  Y.,  I.  427. 

Casuela,  what,  II.  446  and  ».,  HI.  337. 

Cean  KiRMCDBZ,  J.  A.,  head  of  the  Archl- 
vos  de  las  Indias, H.  118  it. ;  on  Pacheco, 
m.  In.;  on  Ceapedes,  63  n. ;  Dlcciooa- 
rlo,  ib.  i  on  Carducho,  220  n.  \  on  Palo- 
mino, 262  n.  *,  Life  of  Jovellanos,  328  n. 

Cecial  Tomi,  p»mdonym€  of  Fomer,  III. 
319  n.,  363  n. 

Cefalo  y  Procris  of  Calderon,  n.  374  and  n. 

Cejudo,  Martin  CAB0T,f.  1676.  ProverbSi 
m.  203  and  m. 

Celestina,  La,  c.  1480,  I.  236-244}  its 
personages,  authors,  and  dates,  236-  237  } 
story,  236-238  ;  fonn,  238  j  style,  239  } 
indecency,  239  *,  not  prohibited  for  a  long 
time,  239  and  ».*,  its  editions,  transla- 
tions, and  great  success,  240  and  n.,  243 
and  n. ;  its  imitations,  240  and  n.,  243 
and  m.  \  its  name  a  proverb,  240 ;  Bar- 
ros  on  it,  263  n. ;  Mendosa  on  it,  474 
n. ;  in  verse  by  Sedeno,  II.  10  n. ;  imitat- 
ed by  Zepeda,  64  •,  proverbs  in,  III.  206 
n,  \  ballad  in,  used  by  Lope,  II.  219  n. 

Celidon  de  Iberia,  by  Gomez  de  Luque,  II. 
480  n. 

CelUberians,  m.  377. 

Celts  and  their  language  in  Spain,  III.  377. 

Cena  de  Baltasar  of  Calderon,  U.  363  it. 

Centenera,  f .  1480,a  printer,  1.370  n.,  377  n. 

Centenera,  Mart,  del  Baboo,  f.  1602,  his 
Argentina,  n.  472. 

Centiloquio  of  Santillana,  I.  340. 

Centon  Epistcdario,  a  forgery.  III.  416-422. 

Cepeda,  J.  Romero  de,  f.  1683.  Poetry,  II. 
63,  64,  in.  6  n.  Robo  de  Helena,  n.  486 
and  n.    Comedia  Selvage,  I.  242. 

Cephahis  and  Procris  of  Calderon,  n.  374. 

Cerco  de  Diu  of  Cortereal,  U.  496  a. 

Cerco  de  Sta.  F4.  by  Lope,  1. 182  n.,  447  ».. 
n.  268  a. 

Cerco  de  Zamora  of  Cneva,  H.  62 }  of  Dia- 
mante, 424. 

CbrdX  t  Bkx),  edits  Chronicle  of  Alonso 
XI.,  1. 169  ».  f  Cervantes  de  Salasar,  II. 
10  n.  -y  Lope  de  Yega's  Obraa  Sueltas,  188 
n.,  m.  86  n.,  n.  488  $  of  the  clnb  of  Mo- 
ratin,  m.  302. 

Crriol,  Fadriqub,  f.  1669,  H.  10. 

Certamen  at  Yalenda,  1.806 ;  another,  807  a. 
See  Justas  Poeticas. 

Certamen  de  Amor  y  Zeloa  of  Calderon,  II. 
349  and  n.,  399. 

Cbrvantbb  db  Salasar,  Fb.,  f.  1646,  n. 
10  and  n. 

Cbrvantib  Saavedba,  Miguel  db,  d.  1616. 
Origin,  n.  90  *,  birth  at  AlcUi,  91  and  /».  •, 
sees  Lope  de  Rueda  act,  91  *,  writi-s 
verses,  91  *,  early  love  of  books,  91  and  n. ; 
studies  at  Madrid,  98  *,  first  publication, 
02  and  n.  \  at  BMne,  92  \  varioua  poems, 
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92  n.     Senrn   under   Don  John,   and 
wounded  at  Lepanto,  03  and  ».,  94  and  n. ; 
under  Colonna  in  the  Lerant,  94 }  at  the 
Goleta  of  Tunis,  94 ;  at  Naples,  94  and  n. ) 
commended  to  Philip.  II.,  96.     Captire 
in  Algiers,  96  -  97 ;  returns  home  poor, 
97  ;  hates  the  Moors,  97  n.  Serves  in  Por- 
tugal and  the  Azores,  98.    His  Galatea, 
98 -100  and  m.    Marriage,  101.     Writes 
flbr  the  stage,  101  -  HI ;  at  Sevile,  112 ; 
distress  ai^  imprisonment,  113 ;    asks 
for  a  place  in  America,  113,  114  and  n. ; 
gains  a  prize  at  Saragossa,  114  *,  pubUsh- 
efl  first  part  of  D.  Quixote,  116  ;  at  Yal- 
ladolid,  116*,  imprisoned  there,  116;  at 
Madrid,  116  ;  Joins  a  religious  brother- 
hood, 117.    Relations  with  Lope  de  Ye- 
ga,  117  - 119  and  n.    His  Novelas,  119  - 
123  and  n.  *,   his  Tiage  al  Pamaso,  123, 
124,  ni.  49 ;  his  Adjunta,  II.  124 ;  his 
eight  Comedtas,  125  - 128  *,  his  eight  £n- 
tremeses,  128, 460  ;  his  failure  as  a  dram- 
atist, 128-131 ',  his  D.  Quixote,  Part  II., 
131;  his  strength  decays,  131;  his  last 
illness  and  death,  132  ;   monuments   to, 
132  n.',  his  Persilesand  Sigi8manda,133- 
136;  his  lost  Works,  133  n.;  his  travels, 
136  n. ;  his  Don  Quixote,  136  ;  when  be- 
gun, 136 ;  its  purpose,  137  ;•  influence  of 
books  of  chivalry  destroyed  by  it,  188-140. 
First  Part,  character  ol^  14k>.     AveUa- 
neda  imitates  and  attacks  it  in  a  Second 
Part,  142 ;  Cervantes  ridicules  him,  143. 
His  own  Second  Part,  144 ;  its  character, 
146.     Character  of  D.  Quixote  himself, 
146 ;  and  of  Sancho,  146  ;  Cervantes  loves 
them,  146.    His  opinion  of  the  book,  147  ; 
its  defects,  148  ;  its  merits,  160, 491.   Edi- 
tions, etc.  of  Don  Quixote,  III.  436-442. 
Good  sense  of  Cervantes,  1. 132  n. ;  his 
small  learning,  11.  148  n. ;  his  intoler- 
ance, I.  428.    He  serves  under  Flgueroa, 
n.  379  n.     His  Pedro  de  Urdemalas, 
60  n. ;  his  Ballads,  III.  76  and  n. ;  his 
truncated  verses,  106  n. ;    his  crypto- 
rtiymes,  1. 454  n.    Tales  in  the  Galatea 
and  D.  Quixote,  III.  162.    Story  of  Nar- 
▼aes,  m.  132  and  n.    His  pastoral  po- 
etry, 66.    Portrait  by  Janr^ni,  84.    Im- 
perthient  Curiosity  used  by  Guillen  de 
Castro,  n.  309 ;  by  Mates  Fragoso,  427. 
Gitanilla  used  by  Soils  and  Montalvan, 
IL  428,  and  by  Rowley,  Wolff,  and  Long- 
fellow, 430  »; ;  his  Zeloso  Estremeno  us^ 
by  Montalvan,  II.  820 '*n.    Persilesand 
Sigismunda  used  by  Roxas,  II.  418  n., 
and  Fletoher,  133  n.    The  Novelas  imi- 
tated by  Lope,  186 ;  account  of  acting 
Garcilasso,  %8  n. ;    of  the  hard  life  of 
actors,  442  and  n.  ;  on  Aguilar,  298  ;  on 
Afcassar,  m.  20  n.  ;  on  A,leman,  II.  147 
n.,  in.  99  n.,  100  n.  ;  on  the  Amadis  de 
Gaula  and  Esplandian,  I.  206,  207 ;  on 
the  Argensolas,  II.  68  ;  on  Autos,  11. 
869-364  n.  ;  on  Ballads,  III.  78  n. ;  on 
Barahona  de  Soto,  n.  168,  482,  483  n. ; 
on  the  Celestina,  I.  240  and  n.  ;  on  Co- 
loma,  II.  463  n. ;  on  Consonantes,  1. 100 
n- ;  on  Herrera,  III.  7  ;  on  school  of 
Oultoe,  III.  27  n. ;  on  Toledan  dialect, 
H.  24  n. ;  on  works  of  fiction,  m.  79  ; 


relations  with  Espinel,  III.  107  and  n. ; 
on  Garcilasso,  1.  454  n.,  456 ;  oo  Gon- 
gora.  III.  18  ;  on  Guevara,  II.  17  n. ;  on 
Guillen  de  Castro,  II.  301,  809  ;  on  Juan 
Latino,  II.  494  n.  ;  on  Justas  Poeticas, 
II.  348  n. ;  on  Lo  Frasso,  III.  86  n. ;  on 
Lope  de  Bueda,  II.  47  and  n.,  65,  56  and 
n. ;  on  Lope  de  Vega,  II.  117  - 119  and 
notesj  270  n. ;  on  Galves  de  Moatalvo^ 
m.  86,  87  ;  on  Montemayor,  UL  84 ; 
on  Palmerin,  I.  213. ;  on  the  Passo  Hon- 
roeo,  I.  176  n.  -;  on  prose  pastorals,  HI. 
93 ;  on  proverbs,^ III.  200 ;  on  Rufo,  II. 
497  n. ;  on  satire,  III.  51  n. ;  on  writers 
for  the  stage,  II.  439  n.,  263  n. ;  on  Tor- 
quearada.  III.  205 ;  on  the  Yalencian 
dialect,  I.  309  n.  ;  on  the  Zarabanda, 

II.  462 ;  on  Zarate,  IL  490  ;  on  the  Carro 
in  the  Autos,  U.  261  n.  Montiano  y 
Luyando  on  Cervantes,  III.  340  n.  Yil- 
legas  on  Cervantes,  III.  36  and  n.  Cer- 
vantes a  personage  in  one  of  hope'A 
plays,  II.  238,  239,  and  n.  Cervantes 
enriches  the  language,  III.  247  and  n~ 
248  n. 

See  Arrieta ;  Arellaoeda ;  Bonterwek  ; 
Bowie  ;  Buscapi^  ;  Cancer  ;  Caporali ; 
Carillo ;  Clemencin  ;  Conde ;  Eximeno ; 
Foe,  De  ;  Fermin  ;  Fletcher ;  Florian  ; 
Garces  ;  Haedo ';  Hoyoe  ;  Inglis  ;  Lam- 
pillas  ;  Mabbe  ;  Mayans  y  Sisear  ;  Na- 
sarre  ;  Navarrete  ,  Pellicer,  J.  A. ;  Pe- 
rez }  Bios  ;  Rosooe  ;  Salvdi ;  Sisraoudi  $ 
Temple  ;  Yega,  Lope  de ;  Wolf,  F.  G. ; 
Zavaleta,  T. 

Ckrvahtbs  dk  Salazab.    See  Salazar. 

Cervera,  R.,  trs.  Muntaner,  I.  286  n. 

Cesar  Afiricano  of  Candamo,  II.  431  n. 

CtfsPEDEs,  Pablo  db,  d.  1608.  Didactic 
poetry,  HI.  63  and  n. 

Cbspedbb  t  Menesbs,  Gonzalo  dk.  f.  1617. 
His  Gerardo,  etc.,  HI.  123, 124  n.,  162. 
Tales,  142  and  n. 

Cbtika,  Gutiebrb  db,  f.  1560, 1. 461  and  n.>  ■> 

Cbvallos,  Gbroniko  db,  f.  1630.  On 
wealth  of  the  clergy.  III.  230  n. 

Cbvallos,  Pbdbo  OrdoSez  oa^  f.  1614. 
Yiage  del  Mundo,  UL  214  n. 

CHAros,  P.  Malon  db,  f.  1680.    His  Mag-  \ 
dalena,  III.  211  n.    iS^ee  MaJon. 

Challenge,  form  of,  II.  893  n. ;  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  401  n. 

Challks,  R.,  continuation  of  D.  Quixote, 

III.  438  n. 

Chappuis,  trs.  of  Guzman  de  AlfiEU'ache,  IIL 
104  n. ;  of  Contreras,  116  n. 

Character,  national,  formlition,  I.  6  and  n., 
93,  94,  95, 142 ;  Provencal  influence  on, 
276  ;  Italian  influence  on,  313  -  320l 
Intolerance  of  the  Spanish  character,  . 
406  ;  its  persecuting  spirit,  420  ;  its  ser- 
vility and  bigotry,  429.;  its  decay,  408^ 
412,  431-433.  Its  effect  on  the  Drama, 
II.  437,  453-458  ;  on  Epic  Poetry,  460, 
605,  506  ;  on  Lyric  Poetry,  III.  16,  44-. 
46  ;  on  SatiricaL  Poe^y,  47,  50  ;  on  Pa»- 
toral,  53,  80  ;  on  Epigram,  57  ;  on  Di- 
dactic Poetry,  24  ;  on  Ballads,  I.  95, 140, 
141,  m.  67,  77,  78  ;  on  Prose  FictioI^ 
79-81,  93,  94,  114,  116,  120,  121, 160^ 
168  ;  on  Sloquenoe,  166, 166  ;  on  EpUito* 
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laiy  CorrespoodeDce,  162  $  on  Historical 
Composition,  I.  142,  194, 195,  II.  26,  III. 
171,  178, 179, 184-186  and  n.,  197, 198  ; 
on  Proverbs,  200,  204 ;  on  Didactic  Prose, 
220,  227.  False  direction  of  the  national 
character  temp.  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
11.,  229  ;  failure  under  Philip  II.,  229  •, 
Philip  III., 230 }  Philip  IV.,  232 ;  Charles 
II.,  -233  ;  further  degraded  by  bigotry 
and  superstition,  234-237  ;  by  servility, 
237-239.  Low  state  under  Philip  Y., 
268  -  272,  275,  278.  Improvement  under 
Ferdinand  YI.,  278,  279  j  under  Charles 
III.,  284-286.  Trials  under  Charles  I Y. 
and  Ferdinand  YU.,  366-370.  Hopes 
for  the  future,  371.  See  Culture,  Spanish. 

OHARLEMAGifx,  Old  Freuch  poem  on,  1. 100 
n. ;  ballads  connected  with,  120-122; 
fictions  of,  and  of  his  Peers,  197,  202  *, 
romance  ot,  218. 

Cbarlbs  I.  OP  Spain  and  Y.  of  Qkbt 
MAMT,  abdicated  1556,  died  1558.  His 
vast  power,  I.  418.  Protestant  Span- 
ish New  Tegtament  dedicated  to  him, 
425  n.  In  Italy  and  crowned  there,  436, 
487  ;  offended  with  Oarcilasso,  448 ;  tilts 
and  fights  a  bull  at  Naples,  449  *,  avenges 
the  death  of  Oarcilasso.  450  and  n.  ;  be- 
comes an  author,  458  -  460  ;  loves  paint- 
ing, 460  n. ;  employs  MendoKa,  474, 475 ; 
retires  to  Yuste,  II.  11  n. ;  his  imprison- 
ment of  the  Pope  defended  by  Yaldis, 
20  n.  ;  speaks  Spanish  badly,  21  n.  *, 
Spanish  language  spread  by  his  con- 
quests, 25  n. ;  chronicles  of  his  .reign, 
26 ')  by  Mexia,  28  n. ;  by  Oviedo,  33  ; 
Las  Casae's  reply  to  him,  37  *,  rude  dra- 
mas of  his  tijne,  46  n.  *,  loves  Madrid, 
294  'f  duel  fought  before  him,  401  n.  *, 
poems  on  him  by  Sempere  and  Capata, 
460,  461  *,  effect  of  his  conquests,  in.  79, 
96 ',  effect  of  his  court  on  manners  and 
epistolary  correspondence,  162  ;  had  few 
personal  friends,  175  n. ;  commentaries 
on  his  reign,  175  n. ;  was  willing  to  em« 
ploy  assassins,  179  n.  Life  by  Sandoval, 
184  and  n. ;  his  successes  injure  the  na- 
tional character,  229  ;  favors  the  Inqui- 
sition, 235  ;  absurdly  supposed  to  figure 
in  D.  Quixote,  424. 

Charlks  II.,  d.  1700.  Flattery  of,  by  Cal- 
deron,  IL  406  and  n. ;  neglects  Calderon, 
861 ;  decay  of  Spain  in  his  time,  III. 
233 ;  believes  he  is  suffering  from  sor- 
cery, 234  'f  fliTCHrs  ihe  Inqalsition,  235  ; 
Auto  de  F6  in  honor  of  his  bride,  236  ; 
death  and  testament,  248,  244. 

Crablks  lit.,  d.  1788.  Effects  of  his  reign 
on  letters.  III.  284-286  •,  forbids  autos, 
846. 

Charlks  IY.,  abdicates  1808,  d.  1819.  Per- 
secutes  Jovellanos,  III.  824 ;  effect  of  his 
reign  on  letters,  365. 

Charon  and  Mercury,  by  Yald^s,  II.  20  n . 

Ohatbacbrtano,  his  Abencerrage,  III.  122. 

Ghatillon,  Waltbr  db,  I.  ri2. 

Chaucbb,  compared  with  Poem  of  the  Cid, 
I.  20  n. ;  with  Hita,  77 ;  his  House  of 
9ame,  99  n. 

Chavero  y  Eslava,  pseud,  for  Sedano,  III. 
298  n.    See  Yriarte,  Tomas. 


Chaves,  Silva  de,  a-fof^^ry  of  Yen  y  Fi- 
gueroa.  III.  420. 

Chevalier  D^lib^r^  of  La  Marche,  I.  458, 
459. 

Chica,  Diego  db  la,  ballad  by,  III.  77 
and  n. 

China,  Cochin-Chlna,  ec.  of  Cevallos,  III. 
214  n. 

Chivalry,  ballads  of,  1. 119  - 122. 

Chivalry,  Influence  in  Spain,  1.  223-225. 
See  Romances  of  Chivalry. 

Ghorlbt,  J.  R.,  Spanish  scholar,  n.  253 
n.,341  n.  List  of  Lope's  plays.  III.  458. 

Chrespina,  mock-heroic,  II.  492,  493. 

Christiada  of  Encisso,  11.  477,  478  n. }  of 
Hojeda,  476,  477,  and  n. 

Christian  chivalry,  romances,  I.  220. 

Christian  Spaniards,  contest  with  Arabs,  I. 
7  )  ignorance  and  sufferings  of;  6  and 
n.,  ni.  385,  896,  897  }  tolerated  by  the 
Moors,  892  and  n.  * 

Christianity,  introduction  into  Spain,  III. 
884  and  n. ;  effect  on  the  Latin  spoken 
there,  885. 

Christina  of  Sweden,  play  of  Calderon  on, 
U.  401 ;  Spanish  read  to.  III.  215  n. 

Christo  nuestro  Senor,  poem  by  Larra- 
mendi,  I.  456  n. 

Christovauna,  poetess.  III.  12, 13  n. 

Chronicle,  Burlesque,  of  Zuiiiga,  II.  26  n. 

Chronicles,  official,  1. 158, 159,  II.  28  n. 

Chronicles,  old  Spanish,  I.  142  - 195 ;  ori- 
gin, 142,  143,  167.  General  and  Royid 
Chronicles,  143  - 173.  Chronicles  of  par- 
ticular events,  174  - 178  }  of  particular 
persons,  178  - 163  ;  of  travels,  183  - 191. 
Romantic  Chronicles,  191-198}  general 
character  of  Spanish  Chronicles,  194, 
195.  Chronicles  of  the  New  World,  II. 
^n.  Chronicling  ceases,  26-28.  See 
Cronica. 

Chronicones,  forgeries  of,  m.  185  n.,  186  n. 

Church,  origin  of  its  power  in  Spain,  I. 
313  •,  partial  independence  of  Rome,  814 
and  n.  }  influence  on  romantic  fiction, 
219  ;  on  the  theaCre,  II.  74, 239, 240, 842, 
437,  III.  363  n.,  66  n. ;  anxious  tributes 
to,  by  men  of  note,  41  r.  }  interferes  lit- 
tle with  a  free  secular  life,  II.  164. 

Churton,  Edw.,  on  Nieremberg  and  Jere. 
Taylor,  III.  216  n. 

ClBDARBAL,  FBRM.    GoMBS   DB,  f.  1454.    Ilis 

Centon  Epistolario,  1.320  and  n.,  3*22, 825, 
343,  345, 360,  356-359 }  a  foif^ery,  UI. 
415-422. 

CiCEBO,  Rhetorica,  trs.  by  YiUena,  I.  327. 
Tusculan  Questions  imitated  by  Luis  de 
Leon,  n.  82  *,  on  the  Latin  Poets  of  Cor- 
dova, III.  382. 

Ciceron  of  Isla,  III.  292,  293. 

CiD,  notice  of,  1. 11  - 14.  Arabic  accounts  of, 
11,  12  n.,  14  n.  •,  old  Latin  Life^  12  a., 
153  Q. ;  accounts  by  Risco,  12 n.,  153  it. ; 
Mttller,  12  ».  *,  Quintana,  12  n, ;  Southey, 

12  n. ;  Dennis,  12  if . ;  Masdeu,  12  ».  *, 
Dunham,  12  n. ;  Dosy,  12  n.,  III.  459 } 
fabulous  accounts  of,  1. 12  a. ;  origin  of 
his  name,  12 }  obscurity  of  his  history, 

13  and  it. ;  loyalty  of,  133  it.  *,  remains 
buried  and  reburied,  152  n.  ;  defends 
the  Fueroe,  16  m. 
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Om,  MlUidi  on,  1. 128  -182 ;   rang  in  Hie 

streets,  n.  804  ».,  lU.  161  n.,  412. 
Cid,  GnSnics  del,  1. 151- 166  •,  part  of  the 
Cronica  Oeneral,  151,  152  and  n.  \  au- 
thorities for,  152, 153  n.  *,  character,  164  - 
166  J  abridged,  196  ». 

Cid,  Cr6nica  Rivada,  1. 21  n. 

Cid,  Poema  del,  1. 10-21 ;  date  of,  10  n.  \ 
date  of  BfS.,  11 ».,  16 ;  story  of,  16  j  lan- 
guage of.  Id ',  recited  publicly,  16  n.;  bold 
spirit,  16  n. ;  character,  10-  90  *,  high 
merits,  21 ;  changes  of  opinion  about,  21 
n. ;  not  strictly  historical,  14  *,  used  in 
the  Cronica  del  Cid,  163  n.,  166  n. 

Cid,  play  on,  by  Guillen  de  Castro,  II.  304 
-  308  ;  imitated  by  ComeiUe,  306  ;  by 
Diamante,  426  ;  by  Polo,  426  n.}  Moreto, 
416. 

Cid,  poems  on,  by  AyDon,  n.  462  and  n. ; 
Airedoq^o,  462  n. 

Cid  Resuscitado  of  Santos,  m.  160,  151 
and  n.  * 

Cid  Romancero,  I.  128  n.,  III.  412.  See 
Duttenhofer  \  Dies ;  Mocedades  del  Cid. 

CiegoB,  ballad  singers,  lU.  410. 

CiBLO,  YiOLAirrK  dkl,  d.  1693.     Poetess, 
in.  26  and  «. 
',   CiBNFUBGOS,  NiCASio  DB,  d.  1800.     Poet, 
in.  320,  321  and  «.  *,  dramas,  852,  367  ; 
persecuted,  369. 

Giento  y  Dies  Gonsideraciones,  by  Taldte, 

.    n.  20  n. 

Cierto  por  Dndoso,  by  Lope,  n.  262  n. 

Gifieur,  a  romance,  I.  216.     . 

Cigarral,  vhat,  HI.  139. 

Gigarrales  de  Toledo  of  Tirso,  n.  324  n., 
m.  139, 140  and  n. 

Cinco  Blancas  of  Huerta,  n.  444  n. 

Cinco  Excelencias  que  despueblan  Espana, 
by  Hondragon,  I.  433  n. 

Cinco  Martires  de  Arabia,  by  Vargas,  n. 
477,  478  n. 

Cinna  of  Corneille,  trs.,  in.  336. 

Gintia  de  Aranjnes  of  Corral,  III.  91  andn. 

CiHTio  MBBcnaso,  his  Chrespina,  II.  492. 

Circe  of  Lope,  II.  186. 

CiBCouRT,  Albbbt  DE,  Histfrfre  des  Arabes 
d*£spagne,1.410  n.,III.119it.,122  n.,231  n. 

CIsma  de  Inglaterra  of  Calderon,  II.  401 ; 
of  Bibadeneyra,  III.  176  n. 

GisHBBOS,  Alonso,  f.  1679.  Dramatist  and 
actor,  n.  61.  74  and  n.,  260  n. 

Gisneros,  Fr.  Aug.,  pseud,  of  Yriarte,  m. 

313  n. 
IClakamontk,  And.  dk,  dramatist,  n.  495  «. 

Glareo  y  Florisea  of  Beinoso,  m.  116  n. 

Clartbalte  of  Oviedo,  11.  35  ».- 

Claridiano,  Romance,  II.  140  n. 

Glarin,  Calderon's  Gracioeo,  II.  266  n. 

Glarito  (El)  of  Maria  Ontiveros,  III.  361  n. 

Claras,  Ludwig,  p$eud.    See  Yolk,  W. 

Clarke,  W.  Q.,  on  Espinel,  III.  106  n. 

Claros,  Gonde,  ballad,  I.  109  and  n. 

Glaros  Tarones  of  Pulgar,  I.  380-382. 

Classical  Antiquity,  confusion  of  the  man- 
ners of,  I.  61,  52  )  poems  on,  n.  485  - 
487. 

Glavellinas  de  Beoreaolon  of  Balaiar,  III. 
188  andn. 

Glavijo,  Rut  Oovsalu  dk,  d.  1412.  Iti- 
nerario,  1. 184 }  River  of  Paradise,  188  ». 


CLmnrCar,  Dmo  db,  on  Asonantes,  I. 
101  n.  •,  on  Oviedo,  II.  36  a. ;  on  iMoks 
of  chivalry,  139  m.,  140  n. ;  on  the  style 
of  D.  Quixote,  146  ». }  on  the  learning  of 
Cervantes,  148  n. ;  on  Juan  Hidalgo, 
III.  73  It. }  Memoir  of  Queen  Isabella, 
162  n.  ;  on  Roxas,  Tiage,  213  n.  $  on  the 
Gastilian  of  Cervantes,  248  n. ;  on  Fey- 
Jod,  274  n. ;  on  the  Buscapi^,  424 ;  edi- 
tion of  D.  Quixote,  438. 

Clxmsks,  D.,  Bibliotheca  Majansiana,  HE. 
202  ». 

Clemente,  San,  Spanish  College  in  Bologna, 

I.  316,  316. 

Clementina  of  La  Cruz,  m.  360. 

Cleomades,  a  Romance,  I.  219  n. 

Cleopatra  of  Roxas,  U.  418. 

Clergy  write  immoral  plays,  n.  366. 

CuMAOUB,  JoHAN.,  8t.,  trs.  by  Luis  de  Gra- 
nada, III.  160  ». ;  another  trs.  published 
by  order  of  Ximones,  and  another,  first 
book  printed  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, ib. 

Glymente,  Fabio,p«eu<i.     See  Yillalpando. 

Coblas,  what,  I.  279  and  n. 

CoBO  db  la  Tdrbb,  Jo8^  f.  1737.  Poet,  III. 
268  n. 

COBos,  Fb.  db,  minister  of  Charles  Y.,  II. 
11  n.,  13  n. 

CoBLLo,  Ant.  db,  dramatist,  II.  840. 

Cofradias,  II.  72  n. 

Coins,  Arabic,  of  ChrisUan  princes,  IIL 
394-396. 

Goleccion  de  CMulas,  eo.,  I.  48  n. 

Coll  t  YehI,  Jos.,  to  continue  Sanchca, 
IIL  464,  465. 

Collboerbada,  M.  D.,  his  Fabulas,  II. 
487  n. 

CoLMBNABBS,  DiBGO  DB,  on  Lopc  de  Rneda, 

II.  47  n.  Hlstoria  de  Segovia,  III.  199  n. 
CoLODRBBO  DB  YiLLALOBOS.     See  YiUa- 

lobos. 
CoLOMA,  Carlos,  d.  1637.    His  Gnerra  de 

los  Estados  Baxoe,  III.  192, 193  and  n. ; 

adds  words  to  the  language,  247. 
CoLOMA,  Juan  db,  in  the  Canoioneros,  I. 

393  n. 
CoLOMA,  Juan  db,  f.  1579.    D^oada  de  la 

Pasion,  II.  462  and  463  n. 
Colombia,  early  account  of,  by  Castellanos, 

n.  472. 
COLOMA,  J.  B.,  f.  1807,  his  Nacimiento,  II. 

241  n. 
Colon,  CRraTOFBRo.    See  Columbus. 
Colon,  Mariano,  desoendant  of  Columbus, 

HI.  323. 
Colon  t  Colon,  edits  Arguijo,  in.  80  n. 
CoLONNA,  GuiDO  DE,  hls  Bellum  Trojanum 

translated  by  Ayala,  1. 162. 
CoLONNA,  Johannes,  his  Mare  Htstoria- 

rum  used  by  Guzman,  I.  362  n. 
CoLONNA,  Marco  Ant.,  Cervantes  serves 

under,  II.  94. 
Colonna,  Yittobia,  poetess,  I.  266, 435. 
Coloquio  de  los  Perros,  by  Cervantes,  H.  121. 
Coloquios  de  Esplna  of  Sedano,  in.  62  n. 
Coloqutos  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  n.  48,  60. 
Coloquios  SatiriooB  of  Torquemada,  IIL 

206  n.  • 

Golumbario,  Julio,  pseud,  for  Fr.  Lopes  de 

Aguilar,  IL  342  ». 
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CoLinmni,  OnosropBKB,  d.  1606, 1. 186- 
190 ;  ftt  Granada,  186  n.;  partial  Insanity, 
187-190  and  n. ;  vision  at  Yeragtta,  180  ; 
deatii,  190.  Remains  at  the  Conrent  of 
Santa  Maria  de  las  Cuevas,  373  n.  His. 
intolerance,  407  ;  noticed  by  Bernaldes, 
171 ;  by  Las  Casas,  II.  39  •,  in  plays  of 
Lope,  221,  224, 225.  Commission  of  dis- 
coTery  signed,  268  n. ;  how  his  descend- 
ants were  required  by  him  to  sign  their 
names,  867  n.  Castellanos  oh  his  life, 
471 ;  letters  of,  HI.  162. 

Columbus,  Ferdinand.  Life  of  his  father,  I. 
187  n.  *,  note  in  books,  292  n. ;  noticed  by 
Cueya,  n.  62  n. 

Columella,  a  Spaniard,  m.  383. 

Comedia,  applied  to  La  Oelestina,  I.  239  n. 

Comedia  Famosa,  II.  447. 

Comedia  Nueva  of  Moratin,  m.  368,  869 
and  n. 

Comedia  Trlonfantc  of  J.  de  Castro,  III. 
848  11. 

Comedias,  what,  II.  206  ;  price  of,  270  n., 
439  «. 

Comedias  de  Apariencia,  11.  234  n. 

Comedias  de  Capa  y  Espada,  II.  20?. 

Comedias  de  Caso,  n.  234  n. 

Comedias  de  Fabrica,  II.  234  n. 

Comedias  &  Fantasia,  L  271  n. 

Comedias  Herdlcas,  II.  218. 

Comedias  i.  Noticia,  I.  271  n. 

Comedias  de  Ruido,  11.  443,  234  n. 

Comedias  de  Santos,  II.  245  -  249,  325, 844, 
865-372  'f  Figueroa  on,  872  n. 

Comedias  on  common  life,  II.  234. 

Comedias,  lists  of  authors  of,  II.  454. 

Comedias  de  Diferentes  Aotores,  III.  443, 
444,  n.  297  n. 

Comedias  Escogidas,  III.  444-446. 

Comedias  Tarlas,  III.  443. 

Comedies,  three  Spanish,  translated,  n. 
393  n. 

Comedieta  de  Ponxa,  I.  232  n.,  839,  340 
and  n. 

CoMBLLA,  L.  F.,  f.  1780,  dramatist.  III.  354, 
355  and  n. }  attacked  by  Moratin,  358, 
359  and  n. 

Gomentarios  de  la  Guerra  de  Alemana  of 
A  Vila  y  Zuniga,  III.  174  n.,  175  n. 

Comentarios  de  la  Guerra  de  los  Estados 
Baxoe  of  B.  de  Mendoza,  III.  193  n. 

Comentarios  de  la  Guerra  of  Bacallar  y 
Sanna,  Marques  de  San  Phelipe,  III.  261, 
262*. 

Comentarios  of  Vaoa,  n.  39,  40  n. 

C6mioo  Fest^o  of  F.  de  Castro,  m.  338  n. 

Commercial  code,  oldest,  1^16. 

Compania  of  actors,  what,  n.  346  n 

Comparaciones,  what,  I.  464. 

Complaints  of  Alfonso  el  Babio.  See  Que- 
rellas. 

Comuneros,  war  of,  m.  97,  229,  868  n. 

Conoeptistas,  school  of,  III.  15. 

Conceptos  of  Ledesma,  ILL.  15  and  n. 

Concha,  Josif,  f.  1785.  Dramatist,  m. 
855  m. 

CoNCHUDO,  Jostf,  f.  1787.  Attacks  Fomer, 
ni.  320  n. 

CoNCiNi  the  adventurer,  n.  407  n. 

Conde  Alarcos  and  Conde  d'  Irlos  of  GiUIlen 
de  Castro,  II.  309. 


Condi,  Claudio,  firtend  of  Lope,  n.  150 

and  ft.,  163. 
Conde  Fernan  Gonsales  of  Lope,  II.  202  n. 
Conde  de  Sex  of  Coello,  n.  839  n. 
CONDB,   J.  A.,  persecuted.  Preface,   TH. 

370 ;  on  the  battle  of  Tolosa,  I.  8  n. ;  his 

History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  14  n. ;  on 

the  old  ballads,  98  and  n. ;  on  the  Cro- 

nica  General,  144  it.;  on  Miguel  de  Luna, 

194  n. ;  on  the  name  assumed  by  Cervan- 
tes, n.  148  n.  •,  on  Casiano  PelUoer,  366 

n.  'j  on  Narvaez,  m.  131. 
Conde  Lucanor  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  I.  63 

-68;   editions  and  translations.  68  n. ; 

older  than  the  Decamerone,  III.  153; 

proverbs  in,  201  and  it. 
CoDde  Lucanor,  play  of  Calderon,  I.  65  n. ; 

and  another  fedse^  attributed  to  him,  II. 

40011. 
CoNDtf,  PaiNox  OF,  Calderon*8  allusions  to, 

n.  405. 
Condenado  por  Desoonflado  of  Tlrso,  n. 

369  H. 
Gondesa  de  Belflor,  not  Moreto's,  n.  414  n. 
Condesa  de  Castilla  of  CienfUegos,  III.  352. 
Confusa,  play  of  Cervantes,  11. 1(^,  124  n. 
Confusion  de  Confiisiones  of  Jos.  de  Tega, 

m.  225  n. 
Conqnista  en  Granada  of  Dias,  n.  498, 

49911. 
Conquista  de  la  B^tlca  of  Cueva,  II.  600, 

501  n. 
Conqnista  de  Mexico  of  Soils,  m.  197, 

198  and  n. 
Conquista  de  M6xico  of  Zarate,  11.  224  n. 
Conquista  de  la  Nueva  Castilla,  anon,  poem, 

n.  461  n. 
Conquista  de  la  Nueva  Espana,  by  Bemal 

Diaz,  n.  31  and  n.,  32  and  n. 
Conquista  del  Nuevo  Mexico  of  Tillagra, 

II.  473  and  n. 
Conquista  de  Ultramar  of  Alfonso  el  Sabio, 

I.  42, 43  and  n. 
CoNBADiN,  d.  1268.    Last  of  the  Hohen- 

stauffen,  I.  817  *,  a  poet,  320. 
CoDseJos  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  I.  62. 
Conservacion  de  Monarquias  of  Navarrete, 

m.  215  n. 
Consistory  of  the  Gaya  Sclencla,  I.  294, 

295. 
.  Consolatoria  of  Villena,  I.  329  h. 
Consonante,  what,  1. 100. 
Gonstante  Amarylis  of  Figueroa,  m.  90, 

91  and  n. 
CoNSTANTiSA,  Juan  Fxiin.  db,  Cancionero, 

1. 108  ».,  898  H. 
Constantinople,  play  of  Lope  acted  in,  II. 

270. 
Contemplation  on  the  State  of  Man,  not 

Jere.  Taylor's,  m.  216  n. 
CoNTi,  GiovANBATTiBTA,  f.  1790.    Collection 

of  Spanish  poems,  HI.  802  and  n. 
Contino,  what,  I.  447  n. 
Contra  Valor  of  Lope,  II.  232  and  n. 
CoNTRBRAS,  DiBQO  Vaz,  trs.  Ariosto,  n 

480  ». 
CoNTRERAS,  Fb.   SI,   trs.    Cortercal,  II. 

496  n. 
CONTBBRAS,  HiKBON.  DS,  f.  1673.     His  Selvft 

de  Aventuras,  m.  116, 116  aad  n.    De- 

chado,  ib. 
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Convenacion  ■In  Najpet  of  Roias,  HE. 

26  N. 

Converston  de  Boacan,  I.  440  n. 

Conversion  de  U  Magdalena  of  Chaide)  in. 
14  K. 

Cooversions,  compolaory,  I.  410  n.- 

CopBRSiciTB  forbidden  to  be  taught,  m. 
270. 

Coplas  of  Sfanriqne,  I.  367  -  369. 

Coplas  GGC.  of  Mena,  I.  347. 

CoRDBBO,  Jacikto,  dnunatist,  n.  837. 

CoRDKRO,  iVAS  DE,  FlofCB  de  Seneca,  n. 
149  m. 

CoRDOBAt  IhBQO  Di,  hls  Todo  es  Enredoe, 
in.  297». 

Cdrdova,  Boman  calture  in,  HI.  382 ;  Ara- 
bic, 892 }  presents  Bulb  to  PhUip  H.,  n. 
497. 

C6ED0TA,  GoNEALTO  x>t%  A.  1515.  Cbroni- 
des  and  plays  on,  1. 181  - 183  and  n. 

CoRDOTAi  )(ar1a  Di^  BctresB,  II.  440. 

CorhojB.  Alonso  LopEt  bK,  f.  1646.  His 
GGC.  Preguntas,  n.  5  and  n. 

CoBELLA,  J.  K.  DE,  Tateucian  poet,  I. 
307  11. 

Coriolaniu,  play  on,  by  Calderon,  n. 
374  Ik 

CoRNEiLLE,  Ptbrrb,  hls  Cid  (trom  Gaillen  de 
Castro,  U.  305  ;  not  from  Diamante, 
426  and  it.  *,  resembles  Lope*s  Estrella, 
229.  Ginna,  trs.  by  San  Juan,  UI.  336. 
Don  Sanche  d*Aragon  from  Mira  de  Mes- 
Gua,  -11.  330.  Menteur  from  Alarcon, 
836, 336  n. 

CoENEiLLE,  Thomas,  borrows  fhmi  Calde- 
ron, n.  392  n.,  412  n.;  from  Bozas, 
420  and  n. ;  from  Solis,  428 ;  his  play 
on  Don  Juan,  II.  326. 

Goursjo,  Damiam  de,  Diablo  Predicador, 
n.  340. 

Cornelia  of  Timoneda,  II.  67> 

Goro  de  las  Mnsas  of  Barrios,  n.  424  n. 

Coro  Febeo  de  Bomances  of  Cuera,  m.  72 
and  n. 

Corona  05tica  of  Faxardo,  m.  106  and  «. 

Corona  TrAgica  of  Lope,  II.  187  and  n. 

Coronacion  of  Juan  de  Mena,  I.  346. 

Coronas  del  Pamaso  of  BarbadiUo,  HI.  88 
n.,  137  and  n. 

CoBOHEL,  Barbara,  actress,  IE.  440. 

CoROiTEL,  Garua  DE  Salcbdo,  f.  1650.  Com- 
mentary on  Gongora,  III.  2S  and  n.  ;   on* 
Burguinos,  n.  184  It.    Ballads,  in.  76. 
Satire,  49. 

CoBONEL  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  r. 

Corpus  Christ!,  festival,  U.  249  and  n.,  250 
and  ».,  261  and  ».,  359  and  «.,  360  and 
«.•    See  Autos,  Drama,  Theatre. 

COBRADi,  L.  L.,  on  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  m. 
23711. 

Corral,  Gabriel  de,  f.  1629,  his  CinUa  de 
Aranjuez,  m.  91  and  n. 

Corral,  P.  del,  Chronicle  attributed  to,  I. 
191  n. 

Corrales,  what,  I.  72,  U.  444,  IH.  337.  S*fe 
Court-yards  and  Patio. 

GoRRBA,  GoNZALO,  Proverbs,  m.  204  n. 

CoRRBA,  Isabel  de,  trs.  Pastor  Fido,  m. 
90  n. 

CoRRBA  DA  Sbrra,  J.,  edits  Portogaese 
Chronioles,  n.  888  n. 


Correecion  de  Vicioa  of  Batbadillo,  m. 

137  11. 
Corte  del  Demonio  of  Guevara,  n.  812. 

CORTEREAL,  UlEXOM.  DE,  1 1678.  Ott  Johu  Of 

Austria,  ec.,  H.  495,  496  n. 

Cortes,  the,  on  the  Inquisition,  I.  410  n.  \ 
petitions  for  Ocampo,  n.  28  it. ;  on  Bo- 
mances, 139  and  n. ;  on  the  drama,  342 ; 
presents  the  Austriada  to  Philip  U.,  407. 
Works  on,,  by  Sempere,  ni.  284  a. 

CoRT&,  Fernakdo,  d.  1564.  Belaciones, 
U.  29  and  n.  Academias  in  his  bouse, 
10.  Connection  with  Salasar,  10.  Saave- 
dra  on,  n.  471  n.;  Las  Casas  on,  89  and 
».;  relations  with  TJlloa,  I.  441 «.;  play 
on,  by  Caniaares,  n.  436. 

GoBT<3  DB  ToLOSA,  JuAH,  conttuoes  Laia- 
riUo,  I.  478.    His  Novelas,  lU.  146  x. 

CoRTis,  8.,  dramatist.  His  Atahualpa,ni. 
361. 

Cortes  de  la  Hoerte,  m.  44  %. 

Cortte  Yaleroao  of  Lasso  de  la  Vega,  H.  471. 

CoBTiNA,  Gomes  db,  trs.  Bouterwek,  1. 81  a. 

CosTANA  in  the  Canci<meros,  I.  897, 402  «. 

Costanza  of  Castillo,  H.  48  and  ». 

Costume  of  the  stage  (Use,  n.  467,  m. 
354  ». 

CoTA,  BoDBiGO,  f.  1480.  Di&logo  entre  fA 
Amor  y  nn-  Viejo,  I.  234  ;  Yriarte's  cor- 
rections of,  236  a.  y  perhaps  author  of 
Mingo  Bevulgo,  234  *,  writes  first  act  of 
the  Celestina,  236  and  n . 

CoTAN,  JuAX  Sancmes,  has  a  sitting  flrom 
the  Madonna,  n.  372  n. 

Gour  d^£spagne,  by  Mad.  d*Anlnoy,  HI. 
162  n. 

CouBBEViLLB,  tTB.  Graciau,  m.  824  n. 

Court  of  the  Lion,  by  GubiUo,  n.  422  n. 

Court-yards,  n.  444.  See  Corrales  mtd 
Patio. 

Courtly  school  in  Castilian  poetry,  I.  342- 
404. 

Courts  of  Love,  I.  282. 

Courts  seat  of  early  culture,  I.  96. 

COTABBUBIAS,  J.  HOBOZCO,  Bishop  Of  GuB- 

dix.    His  Bmblemas,  m.  66  a.. 

COVARRUBTAS    HbRRBBA,    GbRONIMO    DB,    f. 

1694.    His  Enamorada  Elisea,  III.  89  a 
Covarrubias,  Sbbast.  db,  f.'^1611,  on  the 

Celestina,  I.  240  n.     His  Tesoro,  ni. 

248  and  n. 
Creacion  del  Mundo,  by  Aievedo,  H.  477, 

478  and  n. 
Creacion  del  Mundo,  by  Lope,  n.  244. 
CiUESCENaiO)  JuAV.  Badt.,  Theatre  built  by, 

n.  212. 
Crbspe  de  fiORJA,  Luis,  <m  the  drama,  II. 

366  n. 
Cjucspi,  haw,  f .  1606 ;  Valencian  poet,  1.308 . 
Criticon  of  GaUardo,  I.  254  n. 
CriUcon  of  Gracian,  in.  222,  223. 
Criticos  de  Madrid,  Saynetc,  in.  341  a. 
Croisade  contre  les  Heretiques  Alblgeois, 

Provencal  poem.  1. 27  m.    See  FaurieL,C. 
Cronica  General,  1. 143-151.     Its  author, 

143,  144  and  n.    Its  character,  146, 161 ; 

on  earliest  Castilian  verse,  1. 10  n.  j  on 

ballads,  m.  68  }  on  the  contest  with  the 

Arabs,  I.  8  n.  *,  on  the  battie  of  Cova- 

donga,  193  n. ;  on  the  trs.  of  the  Bible 

into  Arabic,  ni.  894  n. ;  proverbs  in. 
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SOI ;  on  AHunlpho,  III.  840  n. ;  used  by 

Lope  de  Tega,  II.  219,  231  n.,  230  n. } 
.  by  Montalran,  316.    See  Alfonso  X. 
Cronioa  del  Cid,  I.  151-166  \  abridged, 

196 ».    5eeCid. 
Oronioa  de  Alooao  X.,  1. 157, 158. 
Cronica  de  Sancho  el  Bravo,  I.  168  and  n. 
Gronica  de  Fernando  IV.,  1. 158  and  n. 
Oconloa  de  Alonso  XI.,  1. 158  -  IfU. 
Cronica  de  Pedro  el  Cruel,  1. 161, 163  - 166. 
Grodfca  de  Juan  I.,  1. 161. 
Craiica  de  Bnriqae  II.,  1. 161. 
Onmica  de  £nrique  m.,  1. 161. 
Oroalea  de  Juan  EL,  I.  166-169  }  valued 

\sy  Queen  Isabella,  168  n. 
Gronica  de  Enrique  lY.  por  Oaitillo,  1. 169. 
Crooica  de  Enrique  IV.  por  Palencla,  1. 169. 
Orouiea  de  kM  Beyes  CatoUcoa,  1. 171  - 173 ; 

by  Bemaldec,  171  $  by  Pulgar,  172. 
Cronica  Bimada  de  Espana,  I.  21  n.,  22  %, 
Oronlca  de  Don  Juan  Manuel,  I.  59  and  n. 
Oronica  la  ballad  style,  I.  70  and  n. 
Oronica  de  Espana,  by  Valera,  L  167  «. 
Gronica  de  Carioa  de  Yiana,  1. 170  n. 
Gronica  del  Passo  Honroso,  L  174. 
Gronica  del  Segnro  de  Tordesillas,  1. 176. 
Cronica  de  Pero  Nino,  L  178. 
Cronica  de  Alvaro  de  Luna,  1. 179. 
Gronica  de  Oonaalvo  de  Cordova,  L  181 

and  «. 
Cronica  de  las'dos  Conquistas  de  Napoles, 

1. 181 ». 
Gronica  del  Qran  Tamurlan,  1. 184  and  n. 

See  Clavijo,  Buy  Gbnzalei  de. 
Oronica  de  Don  Bodrigo,  aoon.,  I.  191. 
Cronica  de  Don  Bodrigo,  by  Luna,  1. 193  n, 
Ofonica  de  San  Luis,  I.  195  u. 
Cronica  de  Jayme  el  Conquistador,  I.  283  - 

286. 
Cronica  de  Muntaner,  I.  286-289. 
C^nica  de  Carbonell,  L  303  it. 
Cronica  de  Ocampo^n.  27. 
Cronica  de  Oviedo,  n.  83  and  n. 
Cronica  del  Homlwe,  by  Sanchei  Yaldes,. 

n.  138  n. 
Cronica  Universal  deMaldonado,  in.l86ii. 
Cronicas,  Suma  de  todas  las,  1. 106  n.    See 

Chronicles. 
Cross,  sign  of,  how  fluniliarly  used,  II. 

229*. 
Cnisca  Provenzale  of  Bastero,  I.  312  n. 
Cruz,  Court-yard,  II.  72$   Theatre,  III. 

337.     See  Corraies,  Theatre. 
Cruz  en  la  Sepnitura  of  Calderon,  H.  856  n. 
*  Cruz,  Ia,  ot  Tk»peEa«  m.  64  and  ». 
\  Cbcz,  Inbz  dk  la,  d.  1695.     Dramas,  II. 

436.  Lyrical  poetry,  IU.43.  Eclogues,  56. 
'  Ckdz,  Jcam  dk  la,  d .  1501.    Didactic  prose, 

m.  208 ;  popular  lifb  of;  206  n. ;  perse- 
cuted, I.  427. 
Cbuz,  Bamon  dk  la,  f.  1796.    Dramas,  m. 

349  -  361  and  n. 
Cbcz,  Santa,  his  Apotegmas,  m.  203  n. 
Crypto  Bhymes,  whiU,  I.  464  and  n. 
Cryselia  de  Lidaoeli  of  Flegetonte,  HE.  122 

and  n. 
Crystales  de  Helicon  of  Coronel,  m.  23  n. 
Cdbillo,  Alvabo,  f.  1664.    Dramas,  II. 

421,  422  *,  lyrical  poetry,  m.  41,  42  n. ; 

Nacimientos,  IL  241  n. 
Cudolada,  what,  I.  301. 
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CuKLLAB,  Okbon.  db,  dnunas,  IL  426. 

Cukllab,  Juan  Mabt.  db,  t  1668.  His 
Desengano,  in.  148  it.  * 

Cuerdo  en  su  Casa  of  Lope,  n.  286  and  n. ) 
in.  28. 

CussTA,  Gbnkbal,  controls  the  'Theatre, 
in.  364  )i. 

CuKSTA,  Juan  dk  la,  bookseller,  ni.  108  it. 

CusvA,  Juan  db  la,  f.  1663.  His  Betiea,  II. 
500,  501  n.  •,  dramas,  62,  63  ^  didactic 
poetry,  ni.  62,  63,  and  n.;  balladB,  72 
and  n.,  406. 

Gueva  de  Salamanca  of  Cervantes,  n.  128. 

Gnevaa  de  Salamanca  of  Homes,  m.  264, 
255. 

CuBVAS,  F.  OB  LA,  p$eud.  See  Quintana, 
F.  de. 

Culpa  d<A  Primer  Peregrino  of  Enriques 
Oomez,  n.  477, 478  n. 

Cultlsmo,  school  of,  m.  16, 17  }  early  inti- 
mation of;  105, 106  and  n.;  prevalence  of, 
224  i  attacked  by  Lope,  n.  184,  in.  27; 
but  stiU  practised  by  him,  n.  236  n., 
266  *,  attacked  by  Quevedo,  n.  282  -,  who 
yet  is  obscure,  281 ;  the  same  true  oC 
Calderon,  H.  M7aDd  n.',  Zarate  indulges 
in  it,  423  ',  Herrera  partly  anticipates  it, 
m.  11 ;  contests  concerning,  23  -  29 ; 
Janregui,  86 ',  BeboUedo,43n.*,  Villegks,. 
38  n.}  Soto  de  Boxas,  67  n.;  Texada, 
127  »■  In  tales,  151  ».*,  in  the  pulpit, 
160, 161  n.;  in  didactic  prose,  220  ;  pre- 
vails everywhere,  224  *,  infects  the  whole 
lauguage,  248  \  discussed  in  Italy,  447  ' 
450.    See  G6ngora,  Luis  de. 

Culture  in  Spain,  temp.  Ferdiqand  and  Isa- 
bella, 1. 404, 405  •,  Ctiarles  V.,  487  n. }  de- 
cay under  Philip  n.  and  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  m.  228  -^9  ;  low 
state  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
268  -  270 ;  revival  in  the  latter  part,  288 
-286.    See  Charsuster,  Spanish. 

CcifBEBLAND,  B.,  on  the  Tirana,  m.  368 
and  n. 

Cumplida,  La,  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  I.  69  a. 

Cumplir  con  su  Obligacion  of  Montalvan, 
n.  315  ».,  316. 

Cura  de  los  Palacios,  common  name  of  Ber- 
naldes,  q.  v. 

Cura  de  Madrilejos  partly  by  Mlra  de  Mes-* 
cua,  n.  330. 

Curial  del  Parnaso  of  Los  Beyes,  ni.  141 1».- 

Curiosa  Filosofla  of  Nl^mberg,  in.  217  n. 

Curiosp  Atexandro  of  Barbadillo,  in.  137. 

Curioso  Impertinente  of  Cervantes,  n.  119 
and  II.;  (MF  Mates,  n.  427. 

Custodia,  drama,  H.  41. 

Custom  of  the  Country,  by  Fletcher,  II. 
133  n. 

CyropiBdia  imitated  by  Guevara,  n.  15. 

Cythara  de  Apolo  of  Salazar,  in.  27  n. } 
of  Bondia,  141  n. 

Dafneof  Villamediana,n.  487.  See  Daphne. 
Daliso  db  Obozco,  f.  1661.  Tale,  m.  146  a. 
Dama,  what,  n.  261. 
Dama  Beata  of  Camerino,  in.  139  n. 
Dama  Duende  of  Calderon,  n.  355  it.,  393- 

396. 
Daicas-Hinabd,   trs.    firom   Calderon,   IL 

412  n.  ^ 
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BMnian,  Conn^,  ^«imI.  or  Forncr,  m.  353  ». 
Dmn^a.    See  Dansa. 

Baocing,  mhonil,  L  102 }  oo  the  stage,  n. 
461-453. 

PjurtB  rtiiianrar,  oooftuion  of  noaaners  in, 
L  52  -,  story  of;  by  Saochettif  61  n.;  trans- 
lations by  Febrer,  297,  318  \  by  VilleDa, 
818,327  ;  by  yuiegas,370  ».,446«.;  cited 
by  yillasaadino,353  ;  by  Imperial,  355  n. 
Us  Divina  Cmnmedia  imlti^ed  by  Joan 
de  Mena,  346, 347.  His  De  Volgari  £lo- 
qiienti&  used  by  Joan  de  Hena,  347.  On 
St.  Dominic,  409  m. 

Bahtuoo,  G&AGiAir,  £  1609^  His  Galateo, 
ni.  218  and  a. 

Pansa  GeneiaL  a  poem,  e.  1300,  I.  81, 82, 
213  a.,  232  ».,  in.  453, 454. 

Damu  Habladas,  what,  IL  451  a. 

Daphne  of  SUrestre,  n.  485  }  oT  Peres,  n. 
485.    fceDafioe. 

Dares  Phrygios,  I.  62  and  a. 

Dar  U  Tida,attriboted  to  PbUip  TV .,  H.  838. 

Darstellang  der  Span.  Lit.  im  Mittelalter  <tf 
Yolk,  ni.  461. 

D'Adlxot,  Mad.,  who,  IL  443  a. ;  <m  the 
scenery  of  plays,  443  ;  on  the  Caznela, 
445  ;  on  Theatres  in  the  Palaces,  456  n. ; 
CD  the  ooetnmes,  457  ;  her  tales,  m.  152 
«.  \  on  Spanish  Wills,  198  a. 

DiCvAixw,  Fbbhahdo,  I.  266 ;  in  the  CCG. 
or  Joan  de  Mena,  348  *,  fiunily  of,  435. 

DiTALOS  in  the  Cancioneroe,  I.  396  and  a. 

DaTid,  poem  of  Usiel,  IT.  477, 478  n. 

David  Persegoido,  ec  of  Iioiano,  HI.  144 
n.,  225  and  n. 

Datila,  Aofrsmr  »s,  on  Philip  n.,  m. 
236  a. 

Datila,  Ga  Gouxaue  db,  f.  1647,  cites  the 
Centoif  Epistofaurio,  IIL  416. 

DiviLA,  Juan,  f.  1660,  his  Pasion  del 
Hombre  Dios,  n.  477,  478  a. 

DiriLA,  Pbdrasias,  the  disoorerer,  1. 191. 

DlviLA  T  HiaxDiA,  Comedia  sin  Musica, 
n.432». 

Daza,  Emblemas,  III.  65. 

Dteada  de  la  Pasion,  by  Goloma,  II.  462. 

Dteada  de  los  C^saree,  by  Ooevara,  n.  16 
and  a. 

Dteada  Epistolar  of  Almodoyar,  HI.  357  n. 

Decadenda  de  Espana,  I7  D^  Rio,  HL 
.    184  a. 

Dechado  de  Yarioe  Subjetos  of  Contreras, 
m.  116  n. 

Dicimas,  what,  I.  464. 

Dteimas  of  Espioel,  III.  107. 

Decires  of  Villasandino,  I.  353. 

Declamacion  contra  los  Abuses  de  la  Len- 
gna,  by  Vaigas,  HL  248  n. 

Defensa  de  la  Comedia,  by  Calderon,  II. 
353  n. 

Defensora  de  la  Reyna  de  Ungria,  by  Cal- 
deron, n.  372  K. 

Dx  Fob,  D.,  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters, 
ni.  287  ;  on  D.  Quixote,  U.  137  n. }  his 
Cavalier,  IH.  113. 

Db.  Castillo  Migcbl.    See  Dicaatillo,  M. 

DxLBHA,  scribe  of  John  II.,  1. 175  n. 

Deleytar  Aprovechando  of  Tirso,  m.  140. 

Deleytoso  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  11.  48  ». 

Dblgjdo,  Jacinto  MARiA,  continuation  of 
D.  Quixolc,  HL  441. 


DsLQADO,  JuAir  Pdtto,  t  1500,  rellgioas 

poems,  H.  87  a. 
DxLGADO,  Pedbo  NcSbe,  d.  1535,  trs.  of 

Guide  de  Colonna,  I.  52  n, 
Delicias   del   Pamaso,  title  of  Gdngora's 

worics,  HI.  22  fi. 
Delinquente  Honrado  of  JoveOanoe,  HI. 

323,345 
Dbllo,  Florentine  painter,  I.  822  n. 
DsLPanro,  Dom,  appn>i»iafce8  the  Yirion 

Deleytable,  I.  377. 
Democrates,  a  dialogoe,  I.  437  a. 
Denia,  Fiestas  de.    ^ee  Fiestas. 
DcoKA,  on  Spanish  ttteratore,  HI.  319  a. 
Dnniis,  Gbo.,  Life  of  the  Cid,  1. 12  a. 
Deos,  Snmario  da  Historia  de,  by  Yieente, 

I.  262  a. 
DxppiHQ,  C.  B.,  OD  the  Greeks  in  Spain,  HI. 

380  n. ;  Sammlnng  Span.  Balladen,  413. 
Derrota  de  los  Pedantes,  by  Moratin,  HI. 

265  a..  300  a.,  359  a. 
Descriptive  poeby  on  natoral  scenery  un- 

snocessfU  in  Spain,  H.  472,  473  a.,  HL 

65,66. 
Desden  oon  d  Desden  of  Moreto,  H.  416, 

417  and  a. 
Desengano,  what,  HI.  148  a. 
Desengano  de  Amor  <tf  Pedro  Soto  de  Ro- 

Jas,  HI.  38  n.,  57  a. 
Desengano  CatoUco,  by  Ferreras,  HI.  279  a. 
Desengano  de  9«los   of  Enciso,  HI.  88 

and  a. 
Desengano  del  Hombre,  by  Cnellar,  HL 

148  a. 
Desengano  del  Teatro,  by  Moratin,  HL  346, 

347  a. 
Desgraciada  Baquel  of  Mescua,  H.  330 

and  a. 
Desbonra  H<»irosa  ct  Montalvan,  H.  816  a.' 
Despobbidos,  what,  HI.  231  a. 
Despotism,  effect  on  letters,  HL  16,  26,  61. 

See  Culture,  Spanish. 
Desprecio  Agradecido  of  Lope,  H.  4Zl  n. 
Destierro  de  Pobres  of  la  Rua,  HI.  257. 
DxsToucHBS,  tn,  by  Yriarte,  HL  343. 
Destruicion  de  Constantinopla  of  Laaso  de 

la  Yega,  IL  201  n. 
Destruycion  de  Troya  of  Cepeda,'  H.  486 

and  a. 
Deacalion  of  Torrepalma,  HL  269  a. 
Devocion  de  la  Cnu  of  Calderon,  H.  868, 

369  ;  Schlegel's  trans,  of,  369  a.  -,  taken 

from  Aguilar,  297  n.  *  first  under  another 

name,  355  a. ;  McCarthy's  trs.,  HI  461. 
Devotional  poetry  of  the  Ckncioneros,  I. 

894. 
Dbvhiext,  Sdvabo.     Passions-schanspiel, 

H.  365  a. 
Dkxtbr,  F.  L.,  fiftlse  chronicle  of,  HI.  185  a. 
DszA  T  AviLA,   Entremeses  by,  H.   450 

and  a. 
Dia  GrAnde  de  Navarra  of  Isla,  HI.  287. 
Diable  Boiteux  of  Le  Sage,  HI.  146  and  a. 
Diablo  Cojuelo  of  Guevara,  HI.  145, 146  a. 
Diablo  (El)  anda  Suelto,  by  Santos,  HI.  151 

and  n. 
Diablo  Predicador  of  Belmonte,  H.  839 « 

341  and  a. 
DiAGO,  Fr.,  Anales  de  Valencia,  I.  285  n. 
Dialects  in  Spain,  H.  23,  24  a. 
Dialogo  de  Loctancio,  by  Vald6s,  H.  20  a. 
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Pi&logo  de  laa  Lenguaa,  by  Tald^s,  n.  19, 
20  and  n. }  on  the  Amadis,  I.  207  n.  ;  oa 
books  of  chivalry,  11.  138  }  on  the  Car> 
eel  de  Amor,  I.  386  n.  ;  on  the  Castllian, 
III.  11 )  ou  the  Celestioa,  I.  237  n.  ;  on 
Juan  de  Mena,  348  n.  *,  on  Proverbs, 
m.  204  and  n.  ;  on  Yillancicos,  1. 400  n.  -, 
ed.  Wiflien,  HI.  459. 

Dialogo  de  Mercurio  y  Caronte,  by  Vald^s, 
U.  20  n. 

PialogoB  de  Amor,  by  Abarbanel,  trs.  by 
the  Inca  Garcilasso,  ni.  189. 

I>ial(^nie  between  Love  and  an  Old  Man,  I. 
234. 

Dialogue  between  Soul  and  Body,  I.  80  n. 

DiAMANTB,  Jdan  Baut.,  f.  1680.  Dramas, 
n.  424,  426  and  n. ;  imitates  Comeille, 
308 «.  PlayonBaquei,III.346  Plays 
in  Comedias  Escogidas,  445. 

Diana  Enamorada  of  Montemayor,  m.  82  - 
84  }  its  great  popularity,  92  ;  continued 
by  Peres,  84,  85  n. }  by  Polo,  85  and  it.  \ 
by  Texeda,  86  n. ;  Imitated  a  lo  divino^ 
by  Ponoe,  84  n.    See  Yung,  Bart. 

Diana  of  Moratln,  ni.  300. 

Diario  Gurioso  of  Nifo,  in.  259  «. 

Diario  de  los  Literatos,  III.  258  n. ;  on  Lu- 
lan,  268  n. ;  on  GJngora,  21 1». 

Dia  y  Noche  en  Madrid,  by  Santos,  m. 
148, 149  and  M. 

Diaz,  Alokso,  f.  1611.  Poem  on  the  Ma- 
donna of  Agnas  Santas,  II.  477, 478  n. 

Diaz,  Canon,  his  Amadis,  I.  210. 

Diaz  dkl  Castillo,  Bbrnal,  f.  1668,  on 
Cort4s,n.  29  ».;  his  Conquista,  29  »., 
81  n.,  82  and  n.  — 

Diaz,  Duabtk,  f.  1590.  His  Conquista  en 
Granada,  II.  498,  499  n. 

Diaz,  Juan,  Life  of  Avila,  n.  14  n. 

Diaz  db  Tolbdo,  Pbdbo,  on  the  Proverbs 
of  Santillana  and  Seneca,  I.  841  n. 

Dicastillo,  Miouel,  f.  1637.  His  Aula  de 
Dies,  III.  65  and  n. 

Dicha  y  Desdicha  of  Calderon,  n.  388  n. 

Dichosos  Hermanos  of  Moreto,  n.  414 
iVidn. 

Dictionaries,  oldest  Spanish,  n.  22  *,  of  the 
Spanish  Academy,  III.  247,  249  n. 

DiCTTS  Crbtbnsis,  I.  62. 

Didactic  Poetry,  early,  n.  8  -  5,  m.  59  } 
time  of  Philip  II.,  61  -64  j  small  amount 
of;  66. 

Didactic  Prose,  earliest  temp.  Alfonso  X., 
I.  41-50-,  a  little  later,  62,  326-329} 
temp.  Henry  lY.,  375 -386-,  temp.Gharles 
v.,  Italian  school,  II.  5  -  20  j  Philip  II.  to 
y.,  ni.  200,  205-227  }  corruption,  224- 
226  \  causes  of  failure,  226. 

DioEEOT,  his  Pils  Naturel,  m.  845. 

Dido,  Spanish  view  of  her  character,  I. 
145  ».;  Ercilla^s,  U.  467  ;  Tirues.  H.  65. 

Diego  de  Alcala  of  Lope  de  Yega,  II.  246. 

Dibgo  db  Castillo,  I.  356  and  n. 

Diego  de  Noche,  tale  of  Barbadillo,  III. 
136, 137  and  n. 

Diego  de  Noche,  play  of  Rosas,  m.  137  n. 

DiBPBNBROCE,    CARDINAL,    aSOUauteS    of,  I. 

103  n.$  translations,  II.  89  n.,  412  n. 
Dnz,  Ant.,  collection  of  ballads,  m.  412. 
DiBZ,  F.,  Altromanische  Denkmale,  m. 

891  n.;  on  asonantes,  L  100  n.\  on  8er- 


ranas,  836  n. ;  Grammatlk,  m.  889  n.; 

Wtfrterbuch,  HI.  53  n. 
DiBz,  OuTizRRB  DB.  f.  1453.  His  Pero  Nino, 

1. 178. 
DiBZB,  J.  A.,  trs.  of  Yelazques,  m.  281  n. 
Diferencia  de  lo  Temporal  y  Etemo,  by  Nie- 

remberg,  III.  216  n. 
Diferencias  de  Libras  of  Yanegas,  n.  13  n. 
Diluvio  General  of  Calderon,  II.  353  n. 
Dineros  son  Calidad  d  Lope,  II.  208  and  n.  j 

used  by  Tirso,  824  and  ». 
DiODORUS  SicuLOS,  on  the  Celtlberians,  III. 

877  «. 
Di^s  Momo  of  Noydens,  m.  123  and  ». 
DiosDADO.  on  Gibdareal,  m.  415. 
D'Irlos,  Conde,  ballad,  I.  120,  122.    Set 

IrloB. 
Disciplina  Clericalis  of  Petrus  Alphonsus, 

I.  63,  64  ».,  lU.  457. 
Discreta  Yengansa  of  Lope,  n.  266  ». 
Discreto  of  Gradan,  III.  223. 
Discurso  CriUco  of  Zavaleta,  II.  130  n., 

28211. 
Discurso  de  las  Enfermedadea  of  Mariana, 

UI.  179, 180  n. 
Discurso  de  las  Raaones  of  CevaUos,  HL 

230  n. 
Discursos    ForeilBes    of    Melendez,    m. 

318  n. 
Discursos    PoUtioos   of    Navarrete,    HE. 

215  n. 
Discursos  y  Novelas  of  Cortes  de  Tolosa, 

m.  146  n. 
Ditados,  what,  1. 10  s. 
Diversiones  Publicas  of  JoreUanos,  m. 

324. 
Divina  Semana  of  Dossi,  II.  476 1». 
Divino  Naaareno  of  Montalvan,  II.  316  s. 
Divino  Qrfeo  of  Calderon,  n.  362-364. 
Doblado's  Letters,  II.  212  n.,  273  n.    Set 

White,  J.  B. 
Doce  Pares,  Bomancero,  m.  412. 
Dooe  Triumfps  of  PadiUa,  L  373, 374  ». 
Docientas  Preguntas  of  La  Torre,  II.  5 

and  n. 
Doctor  Carlino  of  Gongora,  II.  338  ». 
Doctor  Carlino  of  Solis,  II.  444  n. 
Doctrina  Christiana,  poem,  c.  1382,  I.  80 

and  n. 
Doctrinal  de  Oavalleros,  by  Cartagena,  I. 

860  ». 
DocumentoB  ineditos  of  Salvi  y  Banuida, 

n.  76  n. 
Documentos  y  Casfcigoa  of  D.  Sancho,  III. 

457. 
DOHRN,  trs.  Moreto  imd  Lope,  n.  416  n. ; 

Tirso,  324  n« 
DoMENicm,  prevalence  of  Spanish,  II.  25  n. 
Domestic  honor  od  the  stiHge,  II.  402, 403 

and  n. 
D6mine  Lucas  of  Caniaares  and  Lope,  II. 

435  and  n. 
DoMNOo  Abao  db  los  Bomancbs,  f.  1248, 

I.  104. 
Domingo  de  Don  Bias  of  Alaroon,  n.  334. 
Domingo  de  Silos,  by  B^roeo,  I.  27. 
DomNic,  St.,  a  Spaniard,  I.  409  m. 
Dominicans,  Inquisitors,  I.  408,  400  n. 
Doms   JiUme,  pteud,  on  Montiano,  IH. 

863  n. 
Don,  as  a  title,  I.  28  ». 
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Donado  Habladw,  by  Tanes,  m.  110  n. 

I>oDoeUa  de  Labor  of  MoDtalvan,  n. 
81511. 

Donde  Utf  dan  las  toman  of  Yriarte,  TIT. 
298  n 

Denes  e  de  Gonoells  of  Boig,  L  801 «. 

Donsella  Teodora,  play  of  Lope,  II.  236, 
237  II.,  263  n.;  old  tale,  236  n 

DOKAT,  imitated  by  Morooa,  III.  809. 

BoKMSB,  DuGO  JosBF,  f.  1682.  His  Pro- 
gresos  de  la  Hipfeoria,  HL.  163  m. ; 
Life  of  Zorita  and  Anales  de  Aragon, 
173  a. ;  letters  of  Mendosa  to,  L  479  a. 

Borotea  of  Lope,  wiittep,  IL  166}  mib- 
l{sbedl88,and». 

Bos  Amigos,  a  tale,  DI.  124  and  a. 

Bossi,  JoAH,  1 1610.  His  Diyina  flemana, 
n.  476  a. 

Bouble  Vengeance  oi  Montalvan,  II.  821. 

Bouci,  F.,  Banoe  of  Death,  I.  81 «. 

B'Oinnij.B,  8iKUi;»  borrows  fhim  Calderon, 
n.394M. 

Dose  Triumfos  of  Padilla,  I.  373,  374  n, 

BosT,  Becherehes,  I.  12  a.,  m.  459  •,  on 
the  CnSnica  General,  1. 144  n.,  160  a. } 
and  Cr6nica  Bimada,  22  a. 

Bragontea  of  Lope,  II.  170, 171  and  a. 

BsAKx,  Sib  F.,  poem  on,  by  FitzgefDrey,  II. 
172  a. 

Brama,  ancient  classical,  ftdl  of;  I.  228  *, 
driven  oat  by  the  Arabs,  230. 

Brama,  Spanish,  first  appearance,  I.  229  } 
Mysteries,  i29  }  earliest  lost,  231  •,  opin> 
Ions  on  the  origin  of,  232  a. ;  Mingo  Be- 
Tulgo  and  the  Celestina,  232  -  244 )  first 
proper  secular  dramas,  245,  248 ;  first 
acted,  248, 249  \  Snsina  and  Fernandes, 
246-264;  in  Portogal,  by  QU  Vicente, 
254  -  263  ;  Tarions  dialogues  and  trans- 
lations, 264^  266  •,  Eclogue  acted  at  Na- 
ples, 2G5  *,  no  popular  drama  till  after 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  274}  state  of;  time 
of  Charles  V.,  U.  41-47  »of  Philip  H., 
47-60  ;  at  Serffle,  61  -  64 }  at  Valencia, 
64,  65,  196 ',  classical  drama  attempted, 
66-  70  *,  state  of,  from  Lope  de  Rueda  to 
Lope  de  Vega,  chiefly  at  Madrid,  70-74  j 
state  of,  time  of  Cervantes,  n.  loi-  111, 
124- 130  }  in  the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
1^-273;  immorality,  239  and  «.,  210 
and  n.)  Lope  de  Vegans  school,  294  -  845  ; 
passion  for,  by  the  nobles,  338  ;  opposed 
by  men  of  learning,  341 ;  and  the  Church, 
842-844}  trium^s  over  both,  845  and 
«. ;  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Calderon,  362  - 
412;  and  of  his  school.  413-433;  de- 
dine  of  the  old  drama,  430  -  436 }  opposed 
nnsuccessftilly  by  the  Church,  865,  366 
and  a. ,  404  and  m. ;  character  of;  in  the  time 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  437 ;  its 
author,  438  ;  its  actors,  438-441  and  a.$ 
their  hard  duties  and  poor  pay,  442 ;  its 
plays  acted  in  the  daytime,  443 ;  its  scen- 
ery, 443 ;  its  Stage  and  Patio,  444 ;  its 
moequeteros,  444  *,  Oradas,  Caauela,  and 
Apos  intos,  445  *,  tickets,  445  }  audiences, 
445 }  play-bills,  446 }  plays /omosos  and 
loos,  447, 448  ;  first  Jornada,  449 ;  and  its 
Bntremes,  440 ;  second  and  third  Joma- 
das  and  their  Entremeses,  450 }  Saynetes, 
451  i  dancing,  Xacaras  and  Zarabandas, 


461-463;  general  character,  453 ;  great 
number  of  writers,  454, 341  a. ;  royal  pa 
tronage,  455  ;  vast  numbers  of  plays,  456 ; 
tone  and  costume,  457  ;  exclusively  na- 
tional, 457,  458  ;  state  of,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth, m.  335  -364  ;  opposed  stiU  by 
the  Church,  363  and  a. 

Dramas,  often  acted  and  not  printed,  II. 
203  and  a. ;  much  in  the  nature  of  tales, 
U.  260-264,  UI.  152  ;  Montalvan'a  the- 
ory of,  n.  320,  -321  a. ;  immorality  of, 
230  and  n. ;  yet  acted  in  religious  homes, 
246,  440  n.,  Ut.  66  n.  ;  domestic  honor 
in,  II.  402, 403  ;  dnete  in,  403,  404  a. ; 
Algerine  captivity  in,  427  n. ;  religious, 
light  and  worldly,  n.  368  and  a.,  371  and 
n^  372  and  a. ;  titles  of,  207  and  n..; 
written  by  several  persons,  420,  421  «., 
422  n. }  some  acted  only  before  the  king, 
456  n. ;  Improvlsated,  m.  32  ;  stolen  by 
the  boolcseUers,  II.  208  a.,  357  a.,  439  a., 
ni.  445,  446.  Collections  of  old  dramas, 
443-446. 

Dramatic  Poets,  their  consideration,  II. 
438  and  n. ;  their  troubles,  439  and  n.  ; 
their  numbers,  341  a.,  454. 

Drogas  y  Medicinas  of  Acosta,  m.  206 
and  n. 

Dktdxn  on  Fletcher,  n.  134  a. ;  used  Cal- 
deron, n.  392  and  a. 

Duardos,  Don,  of  Vicente,  I.  261. 

Dnardos  Segondo,  romance,  I.  213. 

Du  Babtis,  imitated  by  Azevedo,  II.  477. 

DncHBSNB,  trs.  by  Isla,  m.  294  n. 

Duelos  de  Amor  y  Lealtad  of  Calderon,  n. 
899. 

Duels,  n.  403,  404  and  a. ;  last  l^  aa 
thority  in  Spain,  401  and  n. 

DubSas,  Juan  db,  I.  366  a. 

Dueiias  (Las)  of  Benevente,  II.  211  n. 

Duiende,  what,  11.  803  n. 

Duennas  disliked,  II.  97  n. 

Dunham  on  the  Partidas,  L  47  n. ;  on  the 
Cld,  12  n. ;  on  Berceo,  80  n. 

Duque  de  Muscovia  of  Lope,  II.  231  n. 

Duque  de  Viseo  of  Quintana,  m.  367. 

Ddran,  Aoubtih,  on  the  Cr6nica  Bimada, 
I.  22  a.  ;  on  Baena,  389  n.  ;  on  the  Can- 
cioneroe,393  n. ;  on  the  Estrella  of  Lope, 
IL  229  ;  on  Calderon,  384  a. ;  edits  Ia 
Cruz,  in.  351  a. ;  edits  Romancero6,418. 

Dnrandarte,  ballad,  1. 121. 

DuBrtf,  T.  His  Astrea,  HI.  92, 163  ;  pli^ 
on  D.  Quixote,  ^UO. 

BoTTBHHOPBB,  trs.  ballads,  1. 128  n. 

BuvBBOUB,  continues  A  mad  is,  L  210. 

Eakitbs  db  Zukaba,  chronicles,  1. 198. 

Ebbxhabd,  engraver,  II.  356  a. 

Ecclesiastical  wealth,  m.  230  a. 

Ecco  Polytico  of  Melo,  m.  26  n. 

Eclogues  of  Enaina,  I.  247  -  253 ;  ofttie 
Question  de  Amor,  885 ;  of  Garcilasso, 
452-454  ;  of  Lope  de  Vega,  U.  188, 197, 
258,  259  ;  of  many  others.  III.  53-66 ; 
of  Melendes,  312 ;  often  acted,  n.  188, 
258. 

Bi>iuTAin>  j>v  Mian,  origin  of  modem 
theatre,  I.  229  a. 

Edgbwobtb,  Msm.    Her  flotlons,  IL  376. 
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]Eidacacion  Popultu*  of  Gampomanes,  IH. 

232  n.,  274  n. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  Spain,  1. 161. 
EfetoB  de  Amor,  tales  collected  by  Kobles, 

UI.  145  and  n. 
Egemplar  Portico  of  Cueva,  IIL  62,  63  n. 
EiCHBNDORPF,  J.  VON,  translations  from  the 

Conde  Lacanor,  I.  68  n. ;  f^om  Calderon, 

n.  412  n. 
EiCHHORN,  J.  G.    Literary  History,  I.  31. 
Elegias  of  Castellanos,  II.  471,  472  n. 
Elegies,  xvi.  and  xtU.  cent.,  III.  51 -53. 
Elisa  Dido  of  Yirues,  n.  65. 
EuzABKTH,  QuKBM,  age  of,  I.  417  i  Lope  de 

Tega  oa,  n.  187  ;   relations  with  Ant. 

Perez,  III.  165, 167  n. 
Ella,  Fr.,  trs.  of  Persiles  y  Sigismunda, 

II.  134  n. 
Ellbndorf,  J.,  on  the  Spanish  church,  I. 

314  n, 
Elogios  of  Lasso  de  la  Tega,  in'.  76  n. 
Eloquence,  forensic,  why  little,  III.  155, 156. 
Eloquence,  pulpit,  III.  156-161. 
Eloquencia  del  Silencio  of  ZeVallos,  III. 
'  256  and  n. 
Eloquencia  Espanola  of  Artiga,  HI.  266 

and  n. 
Eloquencia  -  Eapauola   of  Capman^,   HI. 

161  n. 
Eloquencia  Espanola  of  Paton,  in.  218  n. 
Embaxador  of  Vera  y  Zaniga,  III.  214, 

215  n. 

Embidia  de  la  Nobleza  of  Lope,  n.  268  n. 
Emblems,  what^  m.  64,  65  and  n. 
Emigrados.  Ocios  de,  III.  370  n. 
Smpenoe  del  Mentir.  of  Mepdosa,  II.  338 

n.,  in.  297  n 
Empire,  universal,  hoped,  in.  96. 
Empresas  Militares,  trs.  UUoa,  I.  441  n. 
Empresas  Politicas  of  Faxardo,  m.  215, 

216  n 

Empressas  Literarias  de  D.  Quixote,  by  An- 

zarena.  III.  441. 
£n,  a  title,  L  287  n. 
Enamorada  EUaea  of  Covarrubias  Herrera, 

m.  89  n. 
Bnamorados  of  Trigueros,  n.  100  n. 
Bnano  de  las  Musas  of  Cubillo,  U.  422  n., 

m.  42ii. 
Sncantos  del  Culpa  of  C^deron,  trs.  by 

McCarthy,  m.  461,  462. 
Snciso,  Bart.  Lopbz  db,  f.  1586.    His  De- 

sengaiio  de  ^elos,  HI.  88  and  n. 
tj     Enciso,  Dibgo  Xdcbnbb  db,  dramatist,  n. 
^  837,  485  n. 

Bhciso  or  Anciso,  Pbdbo  Xdobnbb  dx,  on 

CiSDeroB,  n.  74  n. 
Encisso  t  Monzom,  Juak  Fran,  db,  f.  1694. 

His  Christiada,  n.  477, 478  n. 
Endechas  of  La  Torre,  in.  52,  53  n. 
Enemiga   Favorable   of  Tarrega,  n.  297 

and  n. 
Enfermedadea  de  la  Compania  of  Mariana, 

m.  179, 180  and  n. 
Enganos  deste  Siglo  of  Lamarca,  m.  124  n. 
Engaiios,  Los,  of  Lope  de  Bueda,  n.  46. 
Enganos  y  Deaenganoa  of   Zatrilla,   ni. 

128  n. 
Ikigenos,  Libro  de  loe,  of  Don  Juan  Manuel, 

I.  59  n. 
England,  mysteries  in,  I.  220. 


England*s  Helicon,  trs.  from  Montemayor, 
lU.  82  n. 

England,  Spanish  literature  in,  temp.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in.  83  n. 

English  ballads,  I.  139, 140. 

English  and  Spanish  drama,  n.  457. 

Enio  of  Calderon,  II.  367  and  n. 

Enrique  el  Enfermo  attributed  to  Philip 
IV.,  II.  ;i39  ». 

Enriqubz,  Andrbs  Gil,  dramatist,  n.  337, 
423  n. 

EMRiQtnez,  Fadriqub,  d.  1538,  £1  Almirante, 
U.  3,  5  n. ;  letters  to  Guevara,  17. 

Enriqubz  Gohbz,  Ant.,  f.  1656.  Dramas, 
II.  422,  423  n.  j  Sanson,  477,  478  n.  ; 
Siglo  Pitagorico,  in.  Ill  and  n. 

Enriqubz,  Luis,  El  Almirante,  attacks  Her- 
rera, I.  456  n. 

Enriqubz,  Bodrigo,  dramatist,  n.  446  n. 

Ens,  Gaspar,  trs.  Guzman  de  Alfarache, 
ni.  103  n. 

Snsayo  sobre  el  Teatro  of  Latre,  m.  342. 

EnseHYada,  report  on  culture,  lil.  283. 

Entremeses,  earliest,  I.  231  and  n.,  n.  196 
n.,  57,  ^9,  450  n. :  sometimes  sung, 
432,  433  R. ;  by  Calderon,  356  n. ;  by 
Cancer  and  others,  423  n. ;  in  Autos, 
253,  254}  of  Cervantes,  124- m;  of 
Lope,  206;  of  Quevedo,  338  n.  *,  of 
Candamo,  431 ;  of  Caiiizares,  435  n. 

Entremetido  of  (^evedo,  H.  291. 

Entretenido  of  Moral^a,  UI.  142  n  ,  280 
and  11. 

Entretenimiento  de  las  Musas,  by  La  Torre, 
ni.  26  n. 

Enxiemplos,  what,  I.  65  n.,  74  }  Libro  de, 
I.  68  n.,  m.  457. 

Enzina,  Juan  db  la,  d.  1524.  Life,  1. 245 ; 
works,  246  ;  Bepreaentaciones,  246  ;  trs. 
Eclogues  of  Virgil,  247 ;  original  Eclogues 
acted,  248,  n.  258  *,  their  character,  I. 
249-253  }  on  asonantes  and  consonantes, 
100  It.  ',  ballads,  108  it. ;  imitations  «f, 
n.  46  n. ;  did  not  write  a  play  for  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  I. 
232  n.  •,  his  Pontics,  m.  265. 

Enzina,  Juan  de  la,  pseudonyme  of  Isla, 
ni.  294n. 

Enzina,  Sebastian  db  la,  f.  1706.  Protes- 
tant, I.  429  n. 

Enzinas,  Francisco  db,  f.  1543.  His  Span- 
ish Testament,  I.  425  n. 

Enzinas,  Pedro  db,  f.  1596.  Pastoral  Po- 
etry, m.  55  and  n.,  426,  430. 

Epic  Poetry.    See  Narrative  Poetry. 

Epicedio  of  Bomero,  I.  343  n. 

Efictxtus,  trs.  by  Quevedo,  n.  286. 

Epigrammatic  Poetry,  III.  67-59. 

Epistles,  poetical,  in.  47. 

Epistolario  Christiano  oi  Horosco,  m. 
211  n. 

Epistolary  Correspondence,  m.  162  - 170. 

Epistolas  Familiares  of  Guevara,  n.  17. 

Era,  Spanish,  what,  1. 11  n. 

Ercilla,  Alonso  de,  f.  1590,  n.  463  -  468  ; 
in  England,  463  ;  in  Arauco,  464  ;  duel, 
464 ;  in  the  expedition  against  Aguirre, 
465  }  poverty,  465  j  his  Araucana,  465  - 
468  i  borrows  a  line  from  Garcilasso,  L 
451  ». ',  disKspectfrdly  treated  by  Lope 
de  Vega,  n.  231  n.  •,  Aprobacion  to  Fr. 
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de  la  Torre,  n.  282, 283  and  n. ;  enriches 

the  CastilUn,  lU.  247. 
Krotodidascalus  ofBarthfUE.  86  n. 
iiBBO  on  the  Basque,  III.  377  n. 
Erudicion  Po^tica  of  Cascales,  III.  266  n. 
Eruditos  k  la  Yioleta  of  Cadahalso,  III. 

303,  304  n. 
Erving,  O.  W.,  Primitive  Language  of  Spain, 

UI.  §77  «. 
EscxLAMTB,  BEasAROiMO  D^  1. 1683.    Dia> 

logues,  II.  11  n. 
Escandalo  de  Grecia,  play  attributed  to  Cal' 

deron,  II.  357  h. 
Eecanderbecb,  auto  of  Montalvan,  II.  320. 
Escarmientoe  de  Jacinto  of  Yillalpando, 

in.  146  and  n, 
Escannientoe  para  Gnerdoe  of  Tlrso,  II.  828. 
Escarnio,  Juegos  de,  what,  I.  230  n. 
Esclava  de  bu  Oalan  of  Lope,  U.  208,  234. 
Esciavo  del  Demonio  of  Mira  de  Mescua, 

U.  330. 
Esciavo  en  Grillos  de  Oro  of  Gandamo,  II. 

431. 
Esclaros  en  Argel  of  Lope  de  Vega,  bor- 
rowed partly  from  Gervantee,  II.  104  »., 

126  and  n. 
ESC0B4B,  JuAS  DK,  Bomancero  del  Gid, 

UI.  76  and  ».,  412. 
Sbcobaa,  Luis  dr,  f.  1662-    His  CGC  Bes- 

puestaa,  II.  4,  6  and  n. 
Escobar  r  Mendosi.,  Amt.  de,  d.  1668. 

Poems  on  the  Madonna  and  Loyola,  11. 

477,  478  n. 
Ebooiqdiz,  Jdah  de,  f.  1814,  III.  320,  830 

and  n. ;  persecuted,  370. 
Escondido  y  Tapada  of  Calderon,  II.  402  »., 

406. 
Escorial,  notices  of,  by  Mendoza,  Mariana, 

1. 486  ». ;  and  Siguenza,  HI.  176  a. }  rev- 
olution ot  Iir.  366. 
EscosuBA,  P.  DB  LA,  ou  early  representa- 
tions of  plays,  U.  202  ft.  i  his  Ni  Bey  ni 

Boque,  HI.  10  n. 
Escovedo,  murder  of,  HI.  164. 
&CRIVA,  GouaKDADOR,  f.  1610, 1.  264,  265, 

402  n. ;  used  by  Gorrantes,  Lope,  and 

Calderon,  n.  386. 
EsGRivA,  Juan,  Yalencian  poet,  f.  1497,  I. 

307. 
Escudero,  what,  m.  108  n. 
Escuela  de  Gelestina  of  Salas  BarbadUlo,  I. 

243.     •       . 
Escuela  de  la  Amistad  of  Fomer,  m.  810  %. 
Escurial.    See  Escorial. 
Esfuerso  Belico  Heroyco  ol  Palacios  Bubios, 

II.  13  and  n. 
EsLAVA,  Ant.  db,  f.  1609.    Tales,  m.  137, 

138  and  n. 
Eslava  de  Bonda,  paeud.  of  Sedano,  q.  ▼. 
Esop,  trs,,  m.  307  n. 
Espagne  Litt^raire  of  Bricaire,  m.  204  n. 
Espana  Defendida  of  Figueroa,  II.  602  n. 
Espaiiol  en  Oran  of  Barrios,  11.  424. 
Espaiiol  mas  Amanbe,  play  on  Macias,  I. 

330  n. 
Espanola  Inglesa  of  Oerrantes,  n.  120, 122. 
Espaaoles  en  Ghili  of  Oonaales  de  Bustos, 

U.  470  n. 
EspeJo  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  46. 
Espina,  Goluquios  de,  of  Sedano,  HI.  298  n. 
ESPiNBL,  YiOBHTB,  f.  1625.    I^rical  poetry. 


m.  5  and  n. ;  satires,  m.  40  \  pastoral 
poetry,  66  ;  trs.  Horace's  Arte  Poetica,6S 
and  71. }  ballads,  76  ^  his  Marcos  de  Obre» 
gon,  106  - 100, 162. 294  *,  was  at  the  festi- 
val of  San  Isidro,  II.  181  ;  acquainted 
with  Gervantes,  11-7. 

Espinelas,  what.  III.  107. 

EspiNOLA,  Marquis  de,  Lope*s  dialogue  in 
honor  of,  II.  250  a. 

EspiNOSA,  Gakdimal,  quarrel  with  Gisneros, 
n.  74  n. 

EspiNOSA,  Oab.  de,  £1  Pastelero  de  Madri- 
gal, III.  10  n. 

EspiNOSA,  Nic,  f.  1565.  Orlando  Forioeo, 
n.  462  and  n.,  470, 480  n. 

EspiNOSA,  Pedro  db,  his  Fiores  de  Poetas 
Ilustres,  U.  270,  III.  12  and  n.,  13  and  n., 
56. 

EspiNossA,  Fbl.  Lcao  db,  f.  1674.  Lyrical 
poetry,  III.  43  and  n. ;  letters,  170  n. 

Esplaudlan,  Romance,  I.  207-200. 

Esprit  Follet  of  Hauteroche  from  Galderon, 

II.  304  n. 

Ebqcilache,  Prince,  d.  1658.  N&poles  B»> 
cuperada,  II.  504  and  n.  \  Meditaciones, 

III.  41  It.  *,  lyrical  poetry,  40,  41  and  n.; 
satire,  50 ;  elegies,  52 ;  pastoral  poetry, 
50 ;  epigrams,  68  ;  ballads,  74. 

Esquires,  what,  m.  108  and  %. 

Esquivias,  notices  by  Cervantes,  11.  101 
and  n. 

Essex,  Lord,  at  Cadis,  II.  114 ;  lettns  of 
Peres  to.  III.  168  a. 

Estado  de  los  Bienaventorados,  by  Boa,  m. 
210  n. 

Estados  de  la  Esplritual  Jerusalem,  by  Mar- 
ques, m.  214  n. 

Estados,  Libro  de  los,  by  D.  Juan  Manuel, 

I.  50  R. 

EstafeU  del  Pios  Momo,  by  Barbadillo,  HI. 

137  n. 
EsTALA,  on  Fr.  de  la  Torre,  11.  283  it. 
EsTELLA,  Diego    de,  d.  1578.     Didactic 

prose,  III.  210  n. 

ESTBVANILLO  OONZALBE,  f.   1646.       Autobi- 

(«raphy,  III.  112  and  «.,  113.    See  Le 

Sage. 
Estrada,   Duke,    f.  1640.     Improvisated 

dramas,  11.  330  n.  ;  dramas  on  his  own 

life,  455  n.;  poem  on  the  Marquis  of  Sta. 

Cruz,  602  n. 
Estrada;  Juan^db,  f.  1632.    Translates  the 

Scala  Paradisi,  HI.  160  n. 
Estrado  Gritico  on  Mariana,  m.  180  ». 
EsTRELLA,  Galvbte  DB.    See  Galvete. 
Estrella  de  Sevilla,  play  of  Lope  de  Vega, 

II.  220,  230  *,  character  of  Ortie  hi,  260} 
altered  by  Trigueros,  III.  343  n. 

Estrella,  Pauuno  de  la,  d.  1683.    lorrical 

poetry,  iH.  43  and  n. 
Estudlos  Generales.    See  UnlTersities. 
EstuHioa,  Lope  db.    See  Stuniga. 
Esvero  y  Almedora,  by  Maury,  I.  175  n. 
Etymologiarum  Libri  of  San  Isidro,  HI. 

385  n. 
Eudoxia  of  Montengon,  IH.  300  n. 
Eufemia  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  II.  40. 
Eufrosina  of  Tasconcelloe,  I.  241  andii. 
Eupbuists  in  England,  m.  17. 
Euripides,  translated  by  Boscan,  I.  440  j 

by  OUva,  H.  43  }  by  Abril,  66. 
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BaropA  of  Villamediaiia,  n.  487. 
Eurydice  of  Saluar,  II.  487  and  n. 
Euaebio  of  Montengoo,  in.  309. 
Euatorgio  j  Clorilena  of  Snares  de  Men- 

doaa,  II.  186  n. 
EvBRBTT,  A.  H.,  Preface.    On  Oil  Bias,  m. 

296  n. 
EviA,  jAazTTO  DB,  f.  1676.   Lyrical  poetry, 

III.  43  and  ». 
Bzamen  del  Antiqaizote,  IL  129  n. 
Examen  de  Ingenios,  by  Huarte,  m.  219 

».,  220  n. 
Examen  de.PExamen  de  Hnarte,  by  Gui- 

belet,  UI.  220  n. 
Examen  de  MarldoB,  by  Alarcon,  II.  336, 

lU.  220ii. 
Exoelencias  de  Espaiia  of  Madera,  1. 410  n. 
Excelencias,  Cinco,  del  Espanol  of  Penalosa 

y  Mondragon,  I.  433  n. 
Exempla^es  Norelas,  what,  II.  119  n.    See 

Novelas. 
Exemplo  Mayor  de  la  Deadlcha  of  Lope  de 

Vega,  n.  232  n. 
Exemplos,  what,  I.  66  n. 
Ezemplos,  Libro  de  los,  I.  68  ».  I  <^ 
Ezercicio  de  Perfeccion  of  Rodriguez,  m. 

212  n. 
ExuiBNO,  Ant.  dk,  on  Cervantes,  n.  148  n. 
Exortacion  Amistosa  of  Redondo,  HI.  330  %. 
Sxpedicion  de  Catalanea  of  Moncada.,  IIL 

191, 192  ft. 
Experienciaa  de  Amor  y  Fortona  of  Quin- 

tana,  III.  91  and  n. 
Ezposicion  del  Paalberio  o(  ValdivielBo,  n. 

476  n. 
Expurgation  of  Books  by  the  Inquisition, 

1. 394 11. 
Sb,  a  patronymic,  1. 12  n. 
EzQUSBRA,  JoAOHiN,  on  San  Isidro,  II.  166  it. 

Fables  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  1. 64, 66  and  n. ; 
of  Hita,  76j  77  and  n.  $  of  Leyba,  II. 
422  ;  of  Lup.  de  Argensola,  ni.  48  *,  of 
Mey,  307  n.  •,  of  Triarte,  306  and  n.  ;  of 
Samaniego,  307, 308  and  n. ;  few  in  Span- 
ish, 307  n. 

Fabttlario  of  Seb.  Mey,  m.  307  n. 

F&bulas,  or  tales  in  verse,  what,  n.  487. 

Fabulero  of  Nleto  de  Molina,  II.  487  n. 

Facius,  Bart.,  on  Alfonso  T.  of  Aragon,  I. 
317  n. ;  on  the  battle  of  Ponza,  339  n. 

Factor,  Pedro  Nio.,  painter,  II.  466  n. 

Fagaqot,  Catalan  poet,  I.  297. 

Faith,  religious,  trait  of  Spanish  character, 
L93. 

Falso  Nuncio  de  Portugal,  m.  112  n. 

Fama  immortal  of  Lope  de  Yega.  by  Pena, 
n.  190  n.  *,  Fama  Pustuma  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  by  Montalvan,  11. 190  it. 

Familiar  of  the  Inquisition,  what,  11. 166 
ft. ;  Lope  de  Vega  was  one,  176. 

Famosa  applied  to  Comedlas^  n.  447. 

Fanshawb,  Lady,  on  Bana,  an  actor,  n. 

,  441  n. 

Fanshawb,  Sir  B.,  account  of  .acting  a 
Spanish  play  ftrom  Mendo^a,  n.  211  n. } 
translation  of  Mendo^a's  Querer  por  solo 
querer,  333  n.  •,  on  Loas,  447  n. 

Fantasias  de  un  Susto,  by  Moya,  HI.  142 
and  n. 

Farf  a  en  Manera  de  Tragcdia,  1637,  II.  46  it. 


Farfan,  F.  dk  la  Torrb,  on  St.  Ferdinand, 

I.  32  n. 

Faria  t  Socsa,  f.  1624.  Oldest  Portuguese 

poetry,  1. 38  *,  his  Noches  Claras,  HI.  219 

and  n. 
Farmbr,  H.,  on  Montemayor,  m.  82  n. 
Farnbsb,  Albx.,  poem. on,  II.  498. 
Farrer,  N.,  translates  Yaldds,  11.  20  n. 
Farsalia  of  Jauregui,  HE.  34,  36  and  n. 
Farsas  of  Enzina,  I.  247  n. 
Farsas  o(  Timoneda,  II.  67. 
Farsas  del  Sacramento,  what,  II.  262  it. 
Father  outwitted  of  Holcroft,  firom  Lope  de 

Vega,  II.  267. 
Fauribl,  G.    Edit,  of  Croisade  centre  les 

Albigeois,  I.  27  n.,  281  *.  •,  Karl  le  Mai- 
net,  146  n. }  on  Lope  de  Vega,  II.  166  n. ; 

his  Oaule  M6rldionale,  in.  877  n. 
Faust  of  Goethe,  n.  369. 
Faxardo.    See  Saavedi^  Faxardo. 
Febrbr,  Andrbs,  f.  1428.    Catalan  trs.  of 

Dante,  I.  297,  318. 
Fbbrbb,  Jaime,  f.  1276.     Poetical  Inscrip- 
.    tions  by,  I.  286  n. 

Felices,  Marques  de  San.  .  See  Moncayo. 
Feuciana,  daughter  of  Lope  de  Vega,  IL 

163. 
Felicidad  de  la  Vlda  del  Campo,  by  Yriarte, 

ni.  312,  313  n. 
Fellcissima  Victoria  de  Lepanto,  by  Gorte- 

real,  n.  496  and  n. 
Felixmarte  de  HIrcania,  romance,  I.  216. 
Fbltham,  Owen,  Besolves,  HI.  216. 
Fbnelon's  Ti6l6maque  imitated  by  Monten- 

gon,  III.  309  ;  Moraes  on,  266. 
Fenix  Castellano  of  Mendo^a,  III.  42  n. 
Fenix  de  Espaiia,  a  play  like  a  sermon,  n. 

372 11. 
Fenollab,  Bern,  de,  Valenclftn  poet,  f. 

1474,  I.  306,  806. 
Fenouillet,    L'Honnftte    Criminel,    m. 

346  n. 
Fenton,  Gkoffrbt,  trans.  fh>m  Guevara, 

II.  17  n. 

Ferdinand,  Saint,  d.  1262,  notices  of,  1. 82 
and  n.,  39,  44  ;  loves  letters,  96  ;  intol- 
erant, 82  n.,  406  n .    Iv  Calderon,  II.  861. 

Ferdinand  thb  Just  of  Aragon,  I.  296,804. 

Fkroinand  the  Catholic,  d.  1616.  Threat- 
ens the  Pope,  1. 314  n. ;  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate, 379  n. )  fovors  the  Inquisition, 
408  }  connection  with  Vlllaloboe,  n.  6. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  chronicles  o^  I. 
171-178.  Effect  of  their  retgn  on  the 
Castilian  dialect,  308  ;  letters  in  Uie  time 
of,  434  ;  Oviedo  on,  11.  33. 

Ferdinand,  Prince,  orders  Uie  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid  to  be  published,  I.  163  n. 

Ferdinand,  Ekperor  ok  Germany,  con- 
nection with  Castillejo,  I.  462. 

Ferdinand,  Cardinal-Infante,  n.  431  and 
n.,  m.  39  n. 

Ferdinand  VI.,  d.  1769,  reign  of,  m.  278, 
283,  284  ;  poetry  in  the  time  of,  280 
and  n. 

Ferdinand  Vn.,  d.  1833.  Letters  in  the 
reign  of,  Preface,  III.  367-370. 

Fbenan  (Tonkalbs,  the  hero  of  Castile,  1. 66| 
n. ;  old  poem  on,  83-86  ;   ballads  on, 
126  and  n. ;  chronicle  abridged,  196  n, } 
poem  on,  by  Arredondo,  U.  4i62  a. 
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Fbrnah   Mabtinb    db   Buboos,  f.  1464. 

CanoionerOf  I.  889. 
Tbrnandkz,  ALroKso,  f.  1616.    HU  Parte- 

nopea,  I.  3&0  i^ 
FiRNANDKZ.  DioGOi  f.  1687.    Hls  Duardos 

U.,  I.  213. 
Tkrkandbz,  Jbbov.,  his  Belianis  de  Grecia, 

I.  216  n. 
Tbrnandu,  Lucas,  f.  1514.    ImitateB  En- 

sinas,  I.  263. 
Fkrmamdbs,  &AMOH  Di,  Romancero,  I.  455 

».,  lU.  412. 
Vkrhandsz,  SiBAaTLur,  hia  Polioiana,  I. 

241,  242  n. 
Vbrnandbi    t  Pkhalta,   Juam,   f.   1661. 

Tales,  in.  141  and  n. 
Tbrhakdo  IV.,  Ghr6Dica,  1. 168  n. 
Fernando  6  Serilla  Bestaurada  of  Tera  y 

Flgueroa,  I.  lOSm.,  IT.  603.  604  n. 
Fbrrandis,  Vicbnts,  f.  1511,  Valencian  poet, 

1.807. 
FxBRANT,  Mahusl  DB  Lando,  in  the  Gan- 

cioneroe,  f.  1414, 1.  365,  388,  389  n. 
Fkrrant,  Sanchhi  Calavb&a,  in  the  Oao- 

cloneroe,  I.  3B9  n. 
Ferrara,  Jews'  Bible,  I.  41 ».,  426  n. 
Fbrrbira,  d.  1669.    His  Castro,  II.  67  n. 
Fbrrkira,  Bkrnasda  db,  f.  1618.   Her  Hes- 

pana  Libertada,  U.  603,  604  n. ;  ballads, 

in.  77. 
Fbbrbb,  BoNir  agio,  tn.  of  Bible  into  Ya- 

lencian,  I.  811  n. 
Fkrrbr,  Juak,  f.  1618.    His  Tratado  de  las 

Gomedias,  n.  240  n. 
Febrbr  dbl  Bio  on  Peter  Uie  Gruel,  1. 166 

n.    His  Decadenoia  de  Bspaoa,  U-  5  »., 

in.  184  n. 
Fbrbbras,  Juan,  historian,  retracts  a  state- 

ment  by  order  of  Philip  V.,  UI.  276,  277 

n. ;  his  history,  279  ».  j  on  the  Gid,  I. 

16  n. 
Fbrbos,  Mabstro,  ROto  by,  n.  262  n. 
Fbbrto,  Pbdro,  poet,  1. 196,  366. 
Fbvrbb  db  Gardona,  d.  1641,  defence  of 

drama,  n.  346  n. 
Fbtjoo,  Bbnito,  f.  1764.  Works,  m.  270- 

274  J  on  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  I.  326 

n.  ;  on  the  Falso  Nuncio,  UI.  112  n.  } 

defended  by  Isla,  294  n. ;  by  Sarmiento, 

299  and  %. 
Fiansa  Satisfiecha  of  Lope  de  Vega,  n.  244. 
Fiction,  romantic,  origin,  I.  107,  206,  n. 

134,  ni.  390,  891  •,  time  of  Ferdinand 
^  and  Isabella,  1. 882-886  ;  fSailure  of,  UI. 
*  163, 164.    See  Romances  of  Ghivahy. 
Fiction,  pastoral,  origin,  UI.  70  }   popu- 
larity, 02 ;  decay,  94. 
Fiction,  serious,  xvi.  and  xvii.  cent.,  lU. 

114  ;  Utae  culUrated,  121-126  ;  faUure, 

128. 
FioUon,  tales,  lU.  129-162. 
Fiera,  La,  of  Calderon,  U.  361  n. 
FiesU  de  las  Bodas  of  Barbadillo,  lU.  137  n. 
Fiesta  de  los  Garros,  what,  U.  251. 
Fiestas  de  Denia  of  Lope,  U.  168  n. 
Fiestas  de  Toroe  of  Moratin,  UI.  301  n. 
FiGUBRAS,  JoSBFA,  Rctress,  UI.  362  n. 
'  FiGUBBOA,  Bart.  Gatrasco  DB,  f.  1602.  His 

Templo  Militante,  I.  25  a.   See  Gayrasco. 
FlQCBROA,  GsniST.  SUARBZ  DB,  f  1621.     His 

Constante  Amaiylis,  lU.  90  and  n.    Life 


of  Marquis  of  Gaiiete,  U.  469  n. 

pana  Defendida,  602  n.    Elegies,  UI.  62. 

Pastoral  poetry,  63.    Tales,  134  and  n. 

Pasagero,  213  and  %.    On  Justa  Po^tica, 

U.  180  n.  ;   on  the  drama  oi  his  time, 

342  ;  on  Gomedias  de  Santos,  372  n.  ;  on 

play-writers,  438  ;  on  Gomedias  de  Buido, 

443  ;  on  the  Asneida,  401,  492  n.  ;  on 

pulpit  eloquence,  lU.  161  n. 
FiGCEBOA,  Diego  db,  dramatist,  U.  446  ». 
FiouBROA,  Fb.  db,  d.  1620.    Blank  Terse,  I. 

441  n.;  in  the  Qalatea,  U.  99  ;  lyrical 

poetry,  lU.  6  and  ir.;  eclogues,  58. 
FiGUBROA,  J.  L.,  trs<  of  Sismondi,  I.  31  n. 
FiouBROA,  LopB  DB,  commauds  the  regiaoent 

of  Gervantes,  U.  94  ». ;  noticed  by  Gakle- 

ron,  ib.  and  879  and  n. 
FiQUBROA,  BoQUB  DB,  an  actor,  n.  228, 440i 
Figuron  Plays,  what,  U.  416 ;  by  GaBiaarea^ 

435. 
Filicaja's  odes,  n.  89. 
Filida  of  Montairo,  UI.  86  and  it. 
Fills  of  Lope  de  Vega,  U.  160  and  ».,  161 

and  n. 
FiLLBAU  DB  St.  Mabtih,  trs.  of  D.  Quixote, 

UI.  438  n.  a 

Filomena  of  Lope  de  Vega,  U.  184. 
FiLONoo,  Arnaldo,  his  Desengano  4  malos 

Traductores,  UI.  16  n. 
Filosofia  Antigua  Pontics  of  Pindano,  UI. 

265  and  n. 
Filosofia  de  la  ELoqueneia  of  Gapraany, 

m.  162  n. 
Filosofla  Vulgar   of  Mai  Lara,  UI.  203 

and  n. 
FiloBofo  del  Aldea  of  Velazquez,  UI.  221  n. 
Fllosofo  (£1)  of  Texada,  UI.  127  n. 
FiNLAT,  O.,  MedisBval  Greece,  I.  286  f». 
Firmesas  de  Isabela  of  Gdngora,  U.  888 

and  n. 
Firmesa  en  los  Imposibles  of  Altamirano^ 

UI.148n. 
Fisicos  dos  of  Vicente,  I.  262  n, 
FrrBGBPFRBT,   G.,   on  Sir   F.  Drake,   U. 

17211. 
FiTZQBBAU),   B.,    trs.    ot   Galderon,    U. 

412  n. 
Fhittery,  by  Galderon,  U.  406,  406  and  n. 
FLiCHiBR's  Th^bdostus,  trs.  by  Isla,  UI. 

294  n. 
Flbgbtontb,  Gapitan,  f.  1609.    His  lida- 

oeli,  etc.,  UI.  122, 123  and  n. 
Flema  de  Pedro  Hemandea  of  Garcia,  UI. 

147, 148  and  n. 
Flbtchbb  the  dramatist,  used  Persiles  y 

Sigismunda,  U.  188  a.;  his  Rule  a  Wife, 

m.  187  X. 
Flor  de  Bomanoes,  lU.  74, 407  -  411. 
Flora  MalsabadiUa  of  BartndiUo,  I.  291 

andn. 
Floral  Games,  1. 293. 
Florando  de  Gastilla,by  Hieron.  de  Huerta, 

U.  480n.,481n. 
Florando  de  Inglaterra,  a  romance,  1. 216. 
Florentina,  Bancta,  by  Yepes,  lU.  219  n. 
Floras    of  Espinosa,  lU.  12  and  ».,  13 

and  n. 
Flores   Sagradas    del   Parnaso,   lU.    267 

and  n. 
Flobbs,  Hbnbiqub,  his  Hespana  Sagrada, 

UI.  892  a. 
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Floub,  Juah  ds,  f.  1621.    His  Aarelio  y 

Igabela,  IH.  114, 116  and  n. 
Flori^  J.  M.  DB,  edits  Alvaro  de  Lana's 

Chronicle,  1. 180  n. 
Vlobbs,  Pkdbo  ox,  ballads,  m.  408. 
Vlorbe,  Roman  battles  in  Spain,  III.  381  n. 
il4)RiAN,  J.  0.,  his  GkinsaiTe  de  Cordoue, 

m.  122}  his  translations  ftrom  Gervan- 

tes'B  tales,  U.  123  n.-,  Don  Quixote,  UI. 

488  *,  Yrlarte,  806  n. 
Floriah,  Joan  Rod.,  his  Comedia  Flori- 

nea,  I.  241,  242  n. 
Florida  Blanca,  minister,  m.  284;  on 

Lampillas,  460. 
Florida,  History,  by  Gardlasso,  III.  100. 
Florlnea,  by  Florian,  I.  241,  242  n.      . 
Florisando,  a  romance,  L  200. 
Florisel  de  Niqnea,  a  romance,  I.  209. 
Flobus,  on  Numantia,  II.  106  n. 
Fios    Sanctorum  ;of    Ribadeneyra,    m. 

176  ». 
Fob,  Danixl  db.    See  Defoe,  D. 
F0GA90T,  Troubadour,  I.  207. 

FOLQITBT  DB  LCHBL,  I.  40  II. 
FOLQUBT.DB  MARSBILLX,  I.  281. 

Fonda  de  San  Sebastian,  club,  HI.  801, 

802  and  n. 
FoNSBCA,  Christ,  dk,  d.  1614.    His  Amor 

de  Dios,  m.  211  n. 
FoNSBCA,  Luis  Enbiqcb  db,  f.  1669.    His 

dramas,  II.  449  it.,  462  n. 
FoNTANA,  Italian  architect,  n.  211  n. 
Fonte  fkida,  a  ballad,  I.  111. 
Forceps,  Knight  of,  by  Quevedo,  n.  288 

and  n. 
Ford,  R.,  on  Spanish  ballads,  I.  97-99; 

his  Handbook,  460  n.,  n.  489  «. 
Forensic  Eloquence.    See  Eloquence. 
Foresto  Felipe,  Chronicle,  I.  196  n. 
Forgeries,  period  of,  in  Spain,  III.  419. 
FoRiNSXR,  F..  trs.  from  Calderon,  n.  412  n. 
FORKBR,  J.  p.,  d.  1797.    Works,  HI.  819 

and  n.;  poem  to  Godoy,  366  n.;  Reflex- 

iones,  II.  436  n.;  on  Cervantes,  119  n.; 

on  Huerta,  HI.  863  n. 
FoRONDA,  Yalbntimb,  notes  on  D.  Quixote, 

UI.  437  and  n. 
Fores  de  Valencia,  I.  284. 
FoRTBSCiTB,  T.,  trs.  Mexia,  11. 12  n. 
Fortuna  con  Seso  of  Quevedo,  n.  288  and  n. 
Fortuna  y  Amor  of  Lo  Frasso,  III.  86  and  i». 
Fortunas  de  Andromeda  of  Calderon,  n. 

373  n.  400. 
Fortunas  de  Diana,  tale  of  Lope  de  Vega, 

n.  184. 
Forum  Jttdtcnm,  I.  44. 
FossiIann,  engraver,  II.  366  n. 
Fraooso,  Matos  db.   See  Matos  Fragoso. 
France,  Revolution  in.  III.  366. 
Francesilla,  play  of  Lope  d»  Vega,  U.  266. 
Framchi,  Fabio,  on  the  dramatists,  II.  346. 
Francis  I.  of  France,  conflict  with  Charles 

v.,  I.  436  ;  Oviedo  on  his  captivity,  II. 

36  n. 
Francis,  St.,  Poem  by  Mata,  11.  473  and  i». 
Franciscans,  habit  taken  by  Cervantes,  II. 

132  and  n. 
Francisgo  db   Madrid,  trs.  Petrarca,  I. 

183  n. 
Franok,  Bibliotheca  Americana,  m.  462. 
FftANCO,  P.,  trs.  Quevedo,  II.  287  n, 

21* 


Franeof^  AmaUo,  ptetuf .,  on  QoaFedo, 

n.  292  «.  ^ 

Frasso,  Ant.  db  lo,  f.  1673.  Pastoral,  III. 

86  and  n. 
Fray,  what,  n.  166  n. 
Frbdbrick  thb  Orkat,  interest  in  Spanish 

literature.  III.  319  n. 
Freemasonry,  persecuted,  HI.  279. 
Frbgoso,  Ant.  Filkrxmo,  f.  1616, 1. 446  «. 
Febjbnal.    See  Frexenal. 
French  drama  imitated,  III.  335,  839,  340, 

341 ;  translated,  336, 340 ;  contest  with  the 

national  drama,  346-361.  Result,  361-363. 
French  language,  contributions  fr<»D,  1. 352 

n.,  n.  21. 
French    literature,  influence  on  Spanish, 

UI.  246-252,  262,  263. 
French  veraiflcation,  UI.  61 ». 
Frbbb,  J.  HooKHAM,  translations,  1. 18-20. 
Frbret  on  Tirant  lo  Blanch,  I.  298  n. 
Frbxbnal,  Yasoo  Diaz  Tango  db,  f.  1647. 

Poems  on  Charles  T .,  1. 350  n.    Dramas, 

II.  46  n.    Triunfos,  lU.  17  n. 
Frey,  what,  U.  166  n. 
Frbtlb,  Fr.,  on  the  Immaculate  Conoep- 

tion,  lU.  276  n, 
Frias,  Ant.  db,  f.  1717.  Poem  on  John  th« 

Baptist,  in.  266  n. 
Frias,  Duqitb  db,  erects  a  monument  to 

Melendea,  UI.  316  n. 
Froissart  on  Peter  the  GruCl,  1. 161, 164  { 

compared  with  Muntaner,  289  ;  on  Oleo- 

madez,  219  a. 
Fryer  Bacon,  story  of,  II.  237  n. 
Fccns,  Aug.,  his  Romanischen  Spraehen,  I. 

464  n.,  UI.  389  n. 
FuENMATOR,  Ant.  DB,  f.  1604.    Life  of  PiuB 

v.,  III.  219  ». 
Fuente  Ovejuna  of  Lope  de  Yega,  II.  229 

n.,  262n. 
FuBNTA,  La,  edits  Sta.  Teresa,  lU.  468. 
FuBNTBS,  Alonso  DB,  f.  1664.  Collection  of 

ballads,  UI.  68  -  70  and  «.,  400.    Ballad 

on  Manrique,  I.   371  n.     Collection  of 

Proverbs,  III.  204  n. 
Fdbntes,  Josj^  Mor  db,  on  the  Busoapi6, 

in.  426  n. 
Fuero  Jusgo,  I.  44  and  i». ;  laws  on  domes- 
tic honor,  II.  402,  403. 
Fuero  Real  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  46. 
Fueroe  of  Oviedo  and  Avil^s,  UI.  397-400 

and  n. 
Fuensa  de  la  Satigre  of  Cervantes,  U.  128  n. 
Fuerza  de  la  Yerdad,  play  of  Molaspina, 

II.  341 11. 
Fueraa  y  Yigor  de  la  Lengua  of  Garc^s, 

UI.  263  and  n. 
Fundamento  for  Canto,  U.  478  n. 
Funis  on  Las  Casas,  U.  38  n. 
FuHTBR,  J 17  AN  Pastor,  bls  Biblioteca,1.300  %. 

Oabribl  db  Bourbon,  Infiante,  d.  1788,  HL 

300  and  n. 
Gabirol,  Jbhudah,  Jew,  I.  78  n. 
Gachabd,  Charles  Y.,  UI.  176  n. 
Gal  Saber,  what,  I.  280,  293. 
Galan  Fantasma  of  Calderon,  U.  888  «., 

444  n. 
Galan  Primer,  what,  U.  26L 
Qalanteria,  Arte  de,  of  F.  de  Portugal,  III 

219  and  ». 
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Galatem  of  CervaDtet,  n.  08  - 100,  m.  88  ; 

tan  io,  152  'y  abridged  by  Florian,  II. 

100  n . ;  feoond  part  not  pnbUsbed,  133  a. 
Gahiteo  of  l>aDti8co,  IH.  218. 
Oallada  of  OastUlo,  HI.  861  a. 
QixiAMO  peraecuted,  m  S69  ,  edits  Dep- 

ping,  413. 
Galician  Dialeet,  earliest,  1. 37  Bq<l«  *  decays, 

11.28. 
GALX.ARix),IlAKr.JoBi,d.l862.  HisCoatro 

PalmetasoB,  1. 81  a.;  on  Looas  Feniacidea, 

254  n.',  on  the  Catariberas,  470  n.;  on  the 

Tia  Fingida,^n.  122  a.',  on  the  Buscapl^, 

ni.  433. 
Oaliardo  Espanol  (EI)  of  Cervantes,  11. 126. 
.  Oallmo,  J.  Nici^o,  m.  316  a.,  360. 
OALLSGoa,  Mam.  db,  f.  1628.    His  Qiganto- 

macbia,  n.  486  a.j  his  Anazarete,  m. 

85  a. 
Galleys,  plays  acted  on,  11.  443  a. 
Galtbbo,  Panao  Gkbom.,  1 1631.    Didactic 

poetry,  m.  64  a. 
Galvkz,  an  actor,  <I.  74. 
GAI.TBZ  DB  MoNTALyo,  Luis,  f.  1590.    His 

VUida,  in.  86  and  a.,  87  }  on  the  Italian 

sohooL  I.  467. 
Oamba,  Bibliogrsfla,  HI.  163  a. 
Gambe,  GcTiBBaB  JhMZ  DB,  f.  1643.    Ghroni> 

cler,  1. 178  and  n. 
Gammer  Gurton's  Noedle,  11.  66. 
Ganar  Amigos  of  Alarcon,  U.  364. 
GiMDAEA,  Pascual  DB,  BIS.  of  the  Buscapi4, 

m.  425,  428. 
Garat,  Bh&aoo  db,  f.  1560.    Proverbs,  IIL 

202  and  a. 
GARctfs,  Grbgobio,  f.  1791.    His  Fuena  y 

Tigor  de  la  Leugua,  III.  247  and  a.,  253 

and  a.}  on  the  style  of  Cervantes,  II.  145 

and  n. 
Garcia  Caballbbo,  Gabbibl,  on  eloquence, 

UI.  155  a. 
GARaA,  Mabgos,  f.  1667.    His  Flema  de 

Pedro  Hernandes,  III.  147, 148  and  n. 
Garcia  db  Sta.  MarIa,  Alvak,  f.  1444. 

Chronicler,  I.  166  and  n. 
I    Garcia,  Vinobnt,  Talencian  poet,  d.  1623, 
'        1. 308  and  ». 

Garcilasso  db  la  Ybqa,  the  poet,  d.  1536, 

I.  446-457  ;  eclogues.  III.  53  ^  elegies, 

52;  probably  knear  Trissino,  I.  441  n.; 

his  eclogues  acted,  II.  258  n.*,  on  Bos- 
can's  trs.  of  Castiglione,  1. 442  *,  attacked 

by  Castillejo,  463;   noticed  by  Yald^s, 

n.  20  n.',  imitated  by  Acaiia,  I.  460 ; 

descended  from  the  Gusmans,  369.    See 

also  Tega,  Garcttasso  de  la. 
Garcilasso  db  la  Tbga,  father  of  the  poet, 

I.  406  n.,  435 
Garcilasso  db  la  Ybqa,  son  of  the  poet,  L 

461a. 
Garcilasso  db  la  Yboa,  the  Inea.    See 

Yega. 
Gardnna  de  Sevilla  of  Solorsano,  III.  110, 

Uln. 
Oaribat,  chronicler,  II.  28  n.,  HI.  181. 
Garrote  mas  bien  Dado,  drama,  n.  867  a. 
Garzoni,  ToHls,  used  by  Figueroa,  m. 

214  n. 
Gato,  Alvabbs;  hi  the  Canciooeros,  I.  896 

andn. 
Gatomachia  of  Lope  de  Yega,  U.  188, 494. 


Gat,  Johr,  imitated  by  Samaniego,  III.  808. 

Gaya  Sciencia,  what,  I.  93,  294,  296. 

Gatabgob,  Pascual  db,  oa  the  battle  of  T(v 
losa,1. 8  a.;  mi  the  eariiest  Spanish  verse, 
10  n.}  on  the  Poem  of  the  Cid,  11  a.; 
on  the  Conquista  de  Ultramar,  43  n.}  on 
Diego  de  Yalera,  167  n.;  on  the  chr(H»» 
icle  of  Don  Roderic,  192  n.;  on  Miguel  de 
Luna's  Vida  de  DonlLodrigo,  194 a.;  on 
the  Amadis  de  Gaula,  202  h.;  on  Leandro 
el  Bel,  211  ji.  j  on  Libros  de  Caballeria,  228 
a.;  on  Fernando  de  Bqias,  237  a.;  on 
Eoxina,  246  n. ;  on  Juan  de  Mena,  360  a.j 
on  Baena,  389  n.;  on  Juan  de  Lona,  473 
a.;  on  a  sort  of  Qaaefete  in  Peru,  IL  40  a.j 
on  the  Drama,  from  Liqte  de  Bueda  to 
Lope  de  Yega,  74  a.;  catalogue  ot  books 
of  chivalry,  140  a.;  on  Castigo  sin  Yen- 
ganxa,  228  a.;  on  the  DonseUa  Teodor, 
236  a.;  on  the  religious  lyrical  poetry  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  III.  44 1».;  on  Ga- 
briel Lasso  de  la  Yega,  76  n. ;  on  the  Guer- 
ras  de  Granada,  119  a.;  on  Narvaes,  IZX 
n.;  on  Cigarral,  139  m.;  on  Morisco, 
231  n.,  232  a.;  Mohammedan  dynasties 
of  Spain,  393  a. ;  edits  Bscritores  en  Prosa 
anteriores  al  Siglo  XY.,  IIL  457  ;  on  the 
Palmerin,  462. 

Gayferos  and  Melisendra,  a  ballad,  I.  U4k 

121  a.,  141. 

Gatoso,  his  grammar,  m.  252  and  n. 
GAT080,  Pbdro  Fbbn.,  forgery,  m.  420. 
Gatton  Edmund,  notes  on  D.  Quixote,  III. 

439. 
Gazul,  ballads  on,  1. 134. 
Qazull,  Jaumb,  Yalencian,  f.  1474, 1.  306. 
Geibel,  £.,  trs.  of  ballads,  III.  413. 
Gbiobr,  a.,  trs.  of  Ha-Levi,  I.  78  a. 
Genealogia  de  Gil  Bias,  lH.  296  n. 
Genealogla  de  la  Toledana,  by  Martines,  II. 

481  n.,  140  a. 
Generaciones  y  Semblansas,  by  Peres  da 

Guzman,  I.  362. 
General  y  Natural  Historia  de  las  IndiaB 

of  Oviedo,  U.  33  and  a.,  34  and  a. 
Gi'D^reuse  Ingratitude  of  Quinault,  IIL 

122  a. 

Genest,  trs.  Quevedo,  n.  287  n.,  289  a. 
Genii  of  Espinosa,  III.  56. 
Oboffrbt  op  Monmouth,  1. 197. 
Gerardo,  by  C^spedes,  UI.  123,  124  n., 

152. 
Gbrbbrt.    See  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
Gbbjsna,  poet,  I.  365. 
Gterman  words  in  Spanish,  H.  21. 
Qermania  and  Gtermano,  what,  m.  73  a. 
Germany,  courtly  poets,  I.  320.  * 

Germany,  Spanish  literature  in,  n.  339  n., 

288  n. 
Geronimo,  San^    Life  and  history  of  hia 

order,  by  Stguenza,  IH.  176  n. 
Gerundio  (Fray)  of  Isla,  III.  288-291 ;  a 

sobriquet,  292.     Imitation  of  D.  Quix- 
ote, 440  n. 
Gesta  Bomanorum,  cited,  I.  23,  24  n.,  lUL 

133.  , 

Ghbrlino,  Johankbb,  first  printer  in  Spain, 

I.  306  a. 
GiANNONB,  Naples,  I.  449  and  n. 
Gibbov  on  Card.  Albomos,  I.  316  a. 
Gibraltar,  Historia  de,  by  Ayala,  HI.  345 n. 
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QtrrOKDy  W.y  dancing  fn  SpftiOf  n.  451  n. 
Gigantomaohia  of  GaUegoB  and  of  Sandoval, 

II.  486  K. 
CHgantone,  what,  n.  260,  267. 
Gigantonea  de  Madri(\  of  Santos,  III.  161 

and  n. 
GiLBERTUS,  Poeta,  1. 10  n. 
Gil  Bias,  a  picaresque  tale,  I.  472  *,  partly 

from  Marcos  de  Obregon,  III.  109  n. } 
-  trs.  by  Isla,  294 « 297.   Set  Le  Sage. 
Gil  (Don)  de  las  Calaas  Yerdes  of  Tirso  de 

Molina,  II.  326-327. 
Gil  (FAfTHBE  Juan),  Cerranteson,  n.  96n.  i 

Uaedo  on,  97  n. 
Oil  t  Zaratb,  dramatist^  m.  234  n. 
GiNift,  MioVBL,  f.  1687.    His  Sitio  de  Am- 

beres,  n.  496,  499  n. 
GiMKB,  San,  an  actor,  H.  -1^  n. 
Gineta,  Libro  de  la,  by  Andrada  and  Modo 

de  pelear,  by  Yiilalobos,  m.  A18  and  n. 
GiNGUSMi  on  tho  Arabs,  III.  391  and  n. 
GiRAUD  RiQCisa.    Set  Biquier. 
Gttanilla  of  SoUs,  II.  428,  430  n.j  of  Cer- 

rantes,  120. 121  and  n..  III.  78  n. 
GiuaTiNiANi,  Polyglott  Psalter,  1. 187  n. 
Glosas,  what.  I  309, 400  and  n.;  in  Calde- 

ron,  n.  408  n. 
Oobeyos,  pseud.    See  Gayoso. 
GooiHKZ,  FiiLiPB,  dramatist,  II.  337. 
Godot,  Manuel,  Prinoe  of  the  Peace,  III. 

806  and  n.;   patronises  Melendex,  .314, 

316  •,  and  Moratin,  381, 360  ;  persecutes 

Jovellanos,  824,  326. 
Godwin,  W.,  on  the  Chronicle  of  the  Gld, 

I.  18  R.-,  on  Mabbe,  IL  123  n. 
GoBTHR,  F.  W.,  on  Galderon,  II.  888  »., 

410  n. 
€k)BZ,  DAinAN  DE,  on  Manoel  of  Portugaf, 

I.  266  n.}  on  Prinoe  Henry,  II.  390  «. 
CtoLDSMTTH,  0.,  on  Feyjod,  HI.  273  a.;  his 

Citizen  of  the  World,  304. 
Goleta  at  Tunis,  Cerraates  at,  n.  94  and  n. 
Golfo  de    las   Sirenas,   by  Calderon,  II. 

374  f». 
Golosinas  de  Ingenios,  by  Colodrero  de 

ViUalobos,  II.  487  n. 
GoMARA,  Fr.  Lopbz  db,  f.  1660,  on  Cortes, 

U.  30. 
OoMBZ,  Alv.,  on  Ximenes,  HI.  160  n. 
GoHBz  DB  Blas,  Juan,  Baptism  of  the  son 

of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  II.  246  n.j  Arte  del 

Danzado,  461  n. 
GoMBz  DB  CiBDARBAL.    Set  Cibdareal. 
GoMBz  Enriqubz.    See  Enriques. 
€k)iiBE  DB  LuQUB,  GoHBALBS,  his  CeHdon  de 

Iberia,  II.  480  n. 
GoNGORA,  Luis  db,  d.  1627,  m.  18  -  23 ;  sat- 
ires, 49  ;   epistles,  60  *,   epigrams,  67 ; 

ballads,  76;  on  Boscan,  I.  441  ».;  on 

Garcilasso,  460  n.;  his  plays,  II.  838 

and  A.}  his  Polifemo,  487  ;  his  relations 

with  Lope,  m.  27,  28  -,  his  influenca  on 
'  the  Castilian,   248  and  n.j   his  school, 

23-28.      Sec   also  Coronel,   Oultismo, 

Peliicer,  Salasar,  Vicuna. 

GONZALBZ    DB    BOVADILLA,    f.    1687.       HiS 

Ninfas  de  Henares,  III.  88. 
GoNZALBZ,  Baoo,  d.  1794.     Works,  HI. 

318, 319  n. 
GoNBALBz,   EsTBTANiLLo,    Mitobiography, 

in.  112, 113. 


GoNZALBZ,  FONAir  SB.    See  Feman* 
GoNZALVO  OB  C4r»ova,  chronicles  of,  1. 181, 

182  and  n.;  Petrarca  de  Kemediis,  trs. 

for.  183  n.,  poems  on,  by  Fernandez, 

360  n.)  and  (CriUo  y  Figueroa,  II.  604  a.} 

play  on,  by  Caulzares,  436  ;  tale  of,  by 

Florian,  ill.  322. 
GoTCum,  tumult  at,  III.  238  n. 
Goths  in  Spain,  influence.  III.  387  *,  history 

by  Saayedra  Faxardo,  196, 196  and  n. 
Governador  Christiano  of  Marquee,  III.  214 

and  n. 
Governador  Pmdeiite  of  Gaspar  de  Avila, 

L  470  n.,  n.  470  a. 
GoTierno  Moral  of  Polo,  III.  216  «. 
GoWBR,  Confessio  Amantis  cited,  1. 23. 
GotbnbOhb,  Juan  db,  edits  Soils,  II.  430  n. 
Gozzi  imitates  Calderon,  II.  412  n. 
Graal,  Sanct,  what,  1. 199  n.,  218. 
Gracia  Dbi,  Pbdbo  de,  1. 166  n. 
Graoian,  Balt.,  d.   1668.     Works,  m. 

222,  223  and  n.}  Art  of  Poetry,  266  and 

n. ;  on  G<3ngora,  21  n. 
Gracun,  Lorenbo,  edits  his  brother,  HI. 

223. 
GracioBO,  origin  of,  I.  271,  H.  66  n.)  in 

Cervantes,  127  ;  in  Lope  de  Vega,  264, 

266 1«.}  in  Calderon,  368, 411  n.;  part  of, 

acted  by  Lope,  200  n. j  parody,  491  n, 
Gracioso  Dramas,  what,  IL  416. 
Gradas,  what,  U.  446. 
Graindor  db  Douat,  I.  43  n. 
Grammar,  oldest  Castilian,  H.  22  ;  of  tfis 

Academy,  III.  261 ;  oUiers,  262  and  «. 
Grahv ONT,  Mar^chal  de,  drama  as  acted 

at  Madrid,  H.  443  n. 
Gran  applied  to  Comedias,  H.  447  ».' 
Gran  Duque  de  Moscovia  of  Lope,  H.  231 

and  n. 
Gran  ^Principe  de  Fes  of  Calderon,  H. 

104  n.  • 

Gran  Sultana  of  Lope,  H.  461. 
Gran  Tacano  of  Quevedo,  H.  286,  287  and 

n.    See  Delavigne. 
Granada,  capture,  1402, 1.  418 ;  oapltula* 

tion,  where  signed,  H.  268  m.}  poooas  on, 

by  Giner,  498,  499;  by   Moratin,  HI. 

366 ;  accts.  of  by  Mendoza,  I.  479  -486  ; 

by  Hita,  H.  117-121  •,  culture  in,  302. 

See  lUnnero. 
Granada.  Luis  DB,d.  1688.    Works,  III. 

207,  208  and  n.;  pulpit  eloquence,  167  - 

160 ',   persecuted,  I.  427  $  on  books  d 

chivalry,  H.  138  }  letters  of  S.  Teresa  to, 

lU.  168. 
Grandb  db  Tbha,  Pidbo,  <m  Montalvan, 

U.  314  and  n. 
Grandes  Anales  de  Quince  Diaa  of  Qnevedo, 

H.  274i». 
Grandeza  de  Nuestra  Senora,  by  PBdiUa, 

m.  6n. 
Grandezas  Divlnas  of  Vivas,  H.  477, 478  n. 
GRASSAy  Bb&nardo,  U.  270  n. 
Gray,  F.  C,  Preface. 
Greek  Commander,  who,  HI.  171, 208  a. 
Greek  tongue  never  general  in  Spain,  H. 

10  a. 
Greeks  in  Spain,  HI.  380  n. 
Grbbnb,  Robxbt,  H.  71,  S87  n. 
GRBrrLDiGBR,  f.  1662.     Tn.  of  Lope,  H. 

270  a. 
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OBiooni  OD  l4S  GaaM,  IL  88  n. 
Gregorio  GoadaoA  of  Qooicm,  IIL  111. 
Glial  el  Saucto.    See  Gnal. 
Gbibs,  tn.  of  GalderoQ,  11.  412  «. 
Grimm,  J.,  coUection  of  tMllada,  I.  09  «., 

m.  413. 
Giiselda  of  Timoneda,  lEE.  133  and  n. 
Gnadalete,  battle,  III.  300. 
Ooanches  de  TenerlfB  of  Lope,  n.  231  n. 
Goarda  Coidadoea  of  Cervantes,  U.  128. 
Gnirdate  de  Agaa  Manaa  of  Calderon,  IL 

406,406  m. 
Guardian  Angel  of  Yaldirielio,  n.831. 
Qdardio,  DofiA  JuAMA  Di,  II.  162, 164  a. 
GDAaui,  Pastor  Fldo,  trs.  by  Figu^roa  and 

Isabel  de  Gorrea,  ni.  00  n. 
Goarfnos,  ballads  on,  1. 140. 
GuAUHOs.    See  Sempere  y  Guarinos. 
GuDiiL,  Dnoo  ]>B,  trs.  Tirant,  I.  290  a. 
GcERAC,  Catalan  poet,  I.  207. 
Guerra  de  Alemana  of  Avila,  m.  174  «. 
Guerra  de  Granada  of  Mendoaa,  I.  470  - 

486. 
Guerra  t  Orbb,  Lcis  F.  db,  edits  Qneredo, 

II.  274  «.,  m.  467 ;    and  Moreto,  U. 

414  a. 
GuMKKA,  TxRBSA,  f.  1726.     Poetry,   in. 

257  n. 
GuKRKA  T  RiBRRA,  Mast.  dr,  defends  the 

drama,*  II.  366  a.,  404. 
Guerras  de  Granada  of  Hita,  m.  117-121} 

^es  in,  152. 
Guerras  de  los  Estados  Baxos  of  Goloma, 

HI.  192, 193  and  a. 
Guerras  de  Blalta  of  Osorio,  II.  460  a. 

GUBRRBRO,  YlCENTS,  III.  347. 

Gueserie,  what,  I.  472  a. 

Gdbvara,  Art.  db,  d.  1646.  Works,  n. 
14-18  ;  ^istles,  in.  162  *,  chronicler  of 
Charles  T.,  11.  26*,  on  books  oP  chiv- 
alry, 188  }  his  intolerance  and  cruelty, 
I.  410  a. 

GuxvARA,  DoM.  Lon  DR,  p»eud.  on  Mon- 
tiano,  m.  353  a. 

GuBVARA,  LfTis  Yrlk  OR,  d.  1644.  Dramas, 
n.  300-313,  m.  445  ;  his  Diablo  Coju- 
elo,  146, 146  and  a.;  his  Tres  Hermanos, 
144  a. ;  on  Italian  words  in  Spanish,  II. 
22 II. ;  'on Duennas,  07  n. ;  on  Rogues  of  Se- 
ville, 122  n. ;  on  Academias,  III.  263  n.  *,  on 
Mira  de  Mescua,  II.  880  n.\  on  Comedlas 

■  de  niido,  443  )  on  stage-dancing,  452  a. 

Guevara,  Prdro  Trlrz  dr,  1. 366. 

GuRVARA,  Srb.  Yxlre  dx,  baUad-bookf,  m. 
407. 

Gttia  de  Pecadores  of  L.  de  Granada,  m. 
207,  206  and  n. 

Guia  y  Avisos  of  Llnan,  m.  188  and  a. 

GuiBXLBT,  J.,  answer  to  Huarte,  m. 
220  a. 

OuicciARDnn,  F.  and  L.,  translations  ftrom, 
by  Philip  IV.,  H.  838  a. 

GuiDO  DB  GoLOimA,  I.  62  and  a. 

GuiLLAUMR  DB  BRRofoAN,  I.  282  and  a. 

Guillen,  Pedro,  L  846  a. 

GuiNART,  RoQUR,  flreebooter,  I.  802,  803  a. 

Guitar,  string  added  to,  by  EspineL  m. 
107. 

OuivARA  tn  the  Oancioneros,  I.  306. 

GuiEoT,  F.,  Collection  de  Doooments,  I. 
281a.  ^ 


Gusto  Ptearawo,  what,  I.  472 ;  origfo  nt 
470-473  •,  tales  in,  IH.  96  - 113. 

Gustos  y  Disgusios  of  Campillo,  in. 
142  a. 

GoTiRRBB,  Marquis  or  Cabrraqi,  oo  tho 
benefits  of  a  rich  clergy,  in.  230  a 

GuTiRRRRE,  JuAR  Bupo,  f.  1684.  His  Aua- 
triada,  n.  406, 497  and  a.    ^ee  Bnfi>. 

GuTTBHSTBRR,  trs.  Quevcdo,  n.  287  a. 

GuzMAH,  Alonbo  Prrrb  DB,  letter  of  Alfon- 
so X  to,  I.  38  and  a.,  34,  36  a.;  bal- 
lads from  it,  in.  69, 1.  33  a. 

Gnxman  de  Alfiiraohe  of  Aleman,  m.  96. 
See  AlCarache,  Bremont,  Bns,  Mabbe,  Le 
Sage. 

Gmonan  el  Bueno  of  Guevara,  n.  810 ;  of 
Moratin,  m.  342. 

GuEMAN,  Febh.  Prrrb  db,  d.  1470.  Works, 
1. 167, 360  -863 ;  in  the  Cancioneroa,  388, 
390  n.,  301,  802  a.,  304  •,  on  the  Gid,  12a.} 
on  Ayala,  162 ;  on  John  n.,  319  a.,  322 ; 
on  Enrique  de  YlUena,  323  and  a.}  not 
author  of  the  Talerio,  378. 

OuzMAM,  Fr.  db,  t  1581.  Didacdc  poetry, 
lU.  61. 

Guzman,  Hrbn.  NuIIbb  dx,  d.  1668.  Prov- 
erbs, m.  202  and  a.;  commentaqr  on 
Mena,  I.  348  n. ;  letters,  in.  163. 

GuzMAV,  Juab  dx,  f.  1580.  Dialogues,  II. 
11  a.}  Bhetorica,  m.  217, 218  and  a. 

Goziuir,  Pbdbo  db,  in  the  GanctonerM,  I. 
893  a. 

Gypsies  in  Spain,  n.  120, 121  and  n.;  do 
not  use  the  dialect  of  Germania,  m.  7S 
fi.;  proposed  expulsion,  232  a. 

Hacer  que  Haoemos  of  Yriarte,  m.  344  n. 
Hado  y  Devisa  of  Calderon,  n.  400. 
Hakdo,  Dixoo  db,  f.  1612.    Algiers,  IL  06 

n.,  238  n. 
Hain,  L.,  trs.  of  8ismondi,.I.  81  n. 
Hallam,  H.,   on   earliest   Oastilian,  UL 

809  n. 
Hamlet,  trs.  by  Moratin,  m.  861. 
Hammrn,  Lorbmzo  Tandrr,  frauds,  n.  286 

n. ;  wrote  Casa  de  los  Locos,  291. 
Hammbr-Pubostall,  Yoh,  Arabic  words  ia 

Spanish,  III.  396  n. 
Hannibal  in  Spain,  m.  379  and  a. 
Hardt,  French  dramatigt,  II.  438  and  n.j 

borrows   from   the   Spanish,   ni.   168, 

154. 
Hard,  the  good  Count,  1. 177 ;  opposes  AI- 

varo  de  Luna.  332 ;   defends  the  Mao- 

riques,  364 ;  character  by  Pnlgar,  380. 
Hard,  Dibgo  Lopez  dr,  in  the  Cancioneroa, 

I.  895  and  a. 
Hard,  Luis  dr,  in  the  Candpneros,  I.  394 

a.,  399,  403,  462  a. 
Harpias  de  Madrid  of  Soloizano,  m.  110, 

HI  a. 
Hartzxnbusch,  J.  B.,  selection  of  Lope  da 

Yega^s  plays,  n.  206  n.,  m.  468  •,  edit* 

Alaroon,  U.  886  n.;  Calderon,  866  n.} 

his  Amantes  de  Teruel,  480  a. 
Hauterochb  borrows  inm  CaJderon,  IL 

394  a. 
Havbmanh,  Innen  Geschichte  Spanien^s,  L 

409n. 
Havidas  (Las)  of  Azholanches,  m.  86  a. 
Hawkins,  Sib  B.,  Oaa  on,  n.  470. 
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Hatlxt,  W.,  truulftttons  from  EtcIIUl  IT. 

468  n. 
Hazanas  de  Bernardo,  1^  Alonso,  n.  482  n. 
Hasanas  del  Cid,  drama,  II.  S02  n. 
Hazaiias,  £1  de  las,  1. 182.    See  Pulgar. 
Hjead,  Sib  Edicukd,  Bart.,'  translation  by, 

1. 121  and  n.}  on  the  Inquisition,  428  n.; 

on  Ayellaneda,  n.  115  n. 
Hberkn,  a.  H.  L.,  on  Tarahish  and  the 

Carthaginians,  in.  378  n.,  370  n. 
Hepblk,  C.  J.,  on  Ximenes,  I.  M6  n. 
HsBCRO,  J.  <i.,  on  Calderon,  II.  877  n. 
Hblboa,  forgery,  III.  185  n. 
Helena  of  Barbadlllo.  I.  241  and  n. 
HBLrrBRiCH,  A.,  on  Raymond  Lull,  1. 812  n . 
Hbuchb,  Mabqcis,  eztraTaganoe    in  the 

drama,  II.  409  n. 
Hbuodorcs,  his  Theagenes  and  Chariclea, 

I.  220  n.,  n.  134  and  n. 
Hbllowbb,  £dw.,  tn.  Guevara,  II.  17  «., 

Hbnao  Monxabab,  n.  487  n. 

Hbnbt  n.  OF  Gabtilb,  d.  1879.  Chroni- 
cle, 1. 181.    Proverb,  HI.  201  n. 

Hbnbt  III.  or  Cabtilb,  d.  1406.  Chron- 
icle, 1. 161 ;  burial-place,  m.  127. 

Hbnbt  IV.  or  Cabtilb,  d.  1474.  Chron- 
icle, I.  169,  170 ;  reign,  375,  434  ♦,  po- 
etry hi  the  CancioneroB,  403;  decay  of 
letters  in  his  time,  434. 

Hbnbt  or  Tbastamaba.  See  Henry  n.  of 
CastUe. 

Hbnrt,  Pbincb  op  Pobttoal,  d.  1403, 1. 
186 }  in  the  Principe  Constante,n.  390  n. 

Hbnrt  III.  or  Francs,  murder  defended 
by  Mariana,  III.  178  and  n. 

Hbnbt  IY.  or  Fbanob,  play  by  Montalvan, 
U.  319  and  n.}  relations  with  Ant.  Peres, 
lU.  165  and  n. 

Heraclito  y  Demdcrito  of  Ant  de  Y^m, 
ni.  216  n. 

Hbbbas,  Jos.  GbrArso  db,  his  84tira  con- 
tra lialos  Escritores,  in.  258  and  »., 
259 ',  on  Gallicisms,  262. 

Hbrbbbat,  N.,  trs.  Amadis,  I.  200  n. 

Hbrbert,  Geo.,  edits  Vald^s,  n.  20  n. 

Hbrbbrt,  Lord,  or  Ohebburt,  II.  263  n. 

Hercules  Furens  of  Zarate,  IIL  42  s. 

Hbri>br  on  the  Cld,  1. 131. 

HsRBDiA  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  401, 402  n. 

HsRBDiA,  Fbrn.  bb,  d.  1549.  Talencian 
poet,  I.  308. 

Hbrbdia,  Juan  Fbrn.  i>b,  his  Trabajos  de 
Hercules,  III.  225  and  n. 

Hermandad,  what,  III.  73  n. 

Hermenegild,  ode  of  Gongora,  III.  19. 

Hbrkillt,  trs.  Montiano,  III.  840  n. 

Hermoea  Ester  of  Lope,  II.  202  n.,  246. 

Hermosa  Fea  of  I^pe,  II.  206. 

Hbruosilla  on  Melendez,  IIL  318  ».}  per- 
secuted, 369. 

Hermosura  de  Angr^lica  ct  Lope,  n.  168  - 
170  and  n. 

Hernandia  of  Ruis,  m.  330  n. 

Hero  of  Gracian,  in.  222,  223. 

Hero  and  Leander  of  Boscan,  m.  56  and  n. 

Herod  in  Caldcron,  n.  388  -  387. 

Hbbodian,  trs.  by  Gomes,  n.  ^2S  n. 

Bbrobotus  in  Tirues,  II.  65  a. 

Heroic  Poems  in  sixteenth  and  seTenteontfa 
oenturies,  U.  469-506. 


Hbrbiba,  Ant.  oi,  d.  1625.  Histories,  m. 
186, 187  and  ».;  uses  Las  Casas,  n.  39. 

Hbrrbra,  Christ.  Pbrb  db,  proverbs,  Itt. 
203  n. 

Hbrrbra,  Fbrn.  dx*  d.  1597.  Lyrical  po-  \ 
etry,  III.  7  - 12  5  elegies,  52  j  edits  Gap. 
cUasso,  I.  455  n.;  is  attacked  for  it,  466 
n.}  collects  Cetina's  poetry,  461  n.;  po- 
etical language,  ni.  11, 14  ;  admired  by 
Lope,  28  n.;  not  in  Flores,  12  n.,  13. 

Hbrrbra,  Rod.  db,  drama,  1. 146  n.,  U.  337. 

Hbrrbrob,  Brbton  db  lob,  on  the  Theatre, 
n.  445  «.  ' 

Hespaiia  LlbertadR  of  Bemarda  Feneira. 
n.  503,  504  M.  ^ 

Ilesperodia  of  Bermudes,  n.  67  n. 

Hbtnb,  D.  G.,  edil^  Loaysa,  III.  179  n. 

Hbtsb,  p.,  trs.  ballads,  ni.  413. 

Hidalgo,  Gasp.  Lucas,  f.  1605.  His  Car- 
nestolendas,  ni.  134  and  n. 

Hidaloo,  Juan,  his  MosArabes,  m.  73  n.; 
ballads,  ib. 

Hidalgos,  poor  and  proud,  m.  97  k. 

HiGUBRA,  Fathbr,  forgeries,  m.  185  n., 
186  n.  ' 

Higucruela,  batUe,  1431, 1. 359. 

Hija  del  Ay  re  of  Calderonj  II.  65  j  ascribed 
to  Enriquez  Gomes,  355  n. 

Hija  del  Mesonero  of  Figneroa,  n.  446  n. 

Hyo  de  Marco  Aurelio  of  Zabaleta,  n.  423  ». 

HiNARD,  Damas,  trs.  ballads,  lU.  413. 

Hipdlito  y  Aminta  of  Quintana,  n.  135  n, 

Hispano-Arabic  MSS.,  I.  86  and  m.,  ni. 
231  a.,  232  n. 

Historla  de  Tobias,  play  of  Lope,  n.  206 
n.;  poem  of  Santaren,  477,  478  and  n. 

Hlstoria  Moral  of  Sanches,  m.  220  n. 

Historians,  Spanish,  secular,  m.  171  sqq.) 
ecclesiastical,  176  n.\  local,  199  n.j  flaU« 
ure,  and  cause,  198, 199. 

Historias  Fabulosas  of  Antonio,  m.  186  a. 

Historias  Peregrinas  of  C^spedes,  m.  148 
and  n. 

Historical  BaUads,  1. 122  - 183. 

Historical  Poems,  n.  459-504. 

Historical  Romances.   See  Fiction,  Serious. 

Historiographers  of  Castile,  I.  343.  Se9 
Chronicles  and  Chroniders. 

Histoiy,  Cabrera's  treatise  (m,  m.  198  n. 
See  Historians. 

HiTA,  Arciprbstb  DB,  f.  1343.  Poems,  I. 
71  -  77 ;  verses  by,  104  n.  \  sung,  n.  60  it.; 
satires,  in.  47  ;  ballads,  72,  78  and  m.} 
proverbs,  201  and  n.\  tales,  307  n. 

Htta,  Ginbs  Perbs  va,  f.  1595.  His  Guer* 
ras  de  Granada,  in.  117  - 121, 1. 134  n.. 
135  ;  story  of  Garcilasso  in,  447  n.)  used 
by  Calderon,  n.  877  and  %.\  ballads  in, 
m.  72,  73  n.)  tales  in,  152.    See  8an4. 

HoPPMANN,  C,  ballads,  III.  408. 

Ho  JED  A,  discoverer,  1. 191. 

HojBDA,  D.,  f.  1611.    Christiada,  n.  476,     . 
477  and  n. 

HoLGBOPT,  T.,  trs.  Lope,  n.  257. 

Holland,  third  Lord,  life  of  Lope  de  Tega, 
n.  152  and  n.\  error  In,  156  n.;  transla- 
tions ft-om  Lope,  230  n.;  *' Three  Span- 
ish Comedies^*  not  trs.  by  him,  393  «.} 
Life  of  Guillen  de  Castro,  309  ».}  on  the 
story  of  Garcilasso,  I.  447  n.*,  on  Jovet* 
lanos,  UL  828  n. 
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HoLLARp,  nmm  Lokd.  n.  in  «. 

HoLuuTD,  W.  L.,  on  Paieiieia,  1. 170  n, 

Huly  League,  II.  03. 

Horn  Enamorat,  drama,  II.  106  «. 

BoMBB  imitated  by  GaicUaMo,  L  4B3  ;  by 

Eroilla,  II.  467. 
Bomero  EspaiioL  who,  III.  82  n.' 
Uomicidio  de  la  Fidelidad,  III.  438  n. 
HonnSte  Criminel  of  Fenoalltet,  in.  346  «. 
Honor  de  la  Medocina  of  Qarcia,  III.  148  n. 
fionor,  the  Vint  ThioK,  ef  lieyba,  n.  422. 
Koara  Militar  of  Urrea,  II.  12  and  n. 
Hoorador  de  sa  Padre  of  Diamante,  11.  425 

and  n, 
Ilonrador  de  bos  Hyas  of  Polo,  U.  425  n. 
Horace,  An  Poetica,  trt.'  by  Eepinel,  III. 

62  and  n.}  by  Caaeales,  266  and  n.«,  by 

Yriarte,  305  *,  Odes  by  Luis  de  Leon,  II. 

86  ;  imitated  by  Bantillana,  1. 340  and  n.; 

by  Mendouk,  477  ;  by  Lope,  II.  200  •,  by 

the  Argensolas,  III.  33, 48  a.,  40  u.,  by 

Villegas,  37  }  by  Biqja,  30. 
Hormesinda  of  Mocatin,  m.  341, 857. 
HoRoaco,  Ai..  Da,  f.  1668,  ni.  211  n. 
Hone  described  by  Gespedes,  III.  63. 
Hoepital  de  loonrablea  of  Polo,  UI.  146, 

147  n. 
Hospitals,  reyenne  for  theatres,  11.  72,  445. 
HowABD,  Englith  ambassador,  n.  116  n. 
HowBLL  on  duels,  II.  403  n.j  on  acting,  443 

and  n. 
HoTOB,  LopB  Ai,  Genrantet's  teacher,  U. 

02  and  n. 
Hoz,  JuAK  BR  LA,  f.  1708.  Dnunas,  n.  425. 
BozES,  Hrrn.  db,  trs.  Petrarca,  I.  457  n. 
IIuARTR  DR  San  Juan,  f.  1557.    Examen  de 

Ingenioe,  III.  219  n.,  220  a.  See  Bellamy, 

Careir,  Guibelet,  Lavater,  Lessing. 
HiJBRR,  y.  A.,  on  the  Gid,  1. 11  n.  ;  life  of 

the  Gid,  12  n.  \  edits  Gronlca  del  Gid, 

153  *,  on  the  Idqaisition,  431  n. 
Httdibras  an  imitation  of  D.  Quixote,  in. 

440. 
BuRRTA,  Amt.  SiauDt  DR,  dramas,  n.  444  n. 
HuRRTA,  HiRRON.    DR,  f.  1629.     On    the 

Amantes   de   Teroel,  n.  317   n.  ;    trs. 

Pliny's  Hist.  Nat.,  481  n. 
HuBRTA,  Pedro  dr,  trs.  his  brother's  Ba- 

quel,  m.  345  n. 

I      HURRTA.  VlCRNTR  OaRCIA  DR,  d.  1787.      PO- 

ems,  in.  208  and  n.    His  Teatro  Hespa- 

iiol,  352  *,  attacked,  353  n.    Leccion  Gri- 

tica,  353  a.    Baquel,  344, 345. 
Huesca,  UYiiversity,  I.  315.  . 
Hurt,  Migin  of  Bhyme,  ni.  390  and  a. 
HuBTR,  Jaumr  dr,  f.  1538.     Drama,  U.  46 

and  a. 
HuoALDR  T  MoLLiNKDO,  trs.  Bouterwek,  I. 

31  n. 
Hugo,  T.,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  n.  430  it. 
HUOURS  DR  Mataplana,  I.  282. 
HuGURS  DR  St.  Gtr,  I.  281. 
Humboldt,  Alrx.  yon,  on  Golumbns,  I. 

190  a. ;  on  Lopez  de  Aguirre,  II.  471. 
Humboldt,  W.  ton,  on  the  Basque,  I.  97  n., 

m.  376  n.,  877  n. ',  on  ancient  Spain, - 

881a. 
Hurtado,  Luis  de,  f.  1522.    Bis  Palmerin, 

I.  212  and  n. ;  his  Gortes  de  Gasto  Amor, 

213  n.    Drama,  n.  46  n.    Gortes  de  la 

Muerte,  ni.  44  a. 


Burtado,  Thoxab,  n.  401  n. 
Hymenea  of  Nafaarru,  I.  269. 
Hypochondria,  II.  189  and  n. 
Hypocrites  (Les)  of  Scarron,  m.  135  n. 

iBAfiRS,  dramatist,  in.  347. 

Ibarra,  printer,  in.  181  n. 

Iberiada  of -Savariego,  n.  501  n. 

Iberians,  UI.  376. 

Idea  de  un  Principe  of  Faxardo,  in.  216, 
216  a. 

Idomcoeo  of  Gienftiegos,  in.  852. 

Iglrsiab  dr  lab  Gasas,  d.  1791.    Works,  r 
ni.  320  and  a. ' 

Ignacio  de  la  Cantabria  of  Ona,  n.  470  «. 

Ildefonso,  Ban,  in  Galderon,  II.  371  a. 

Illrscas,  Oonzalo  dr,  his  Historia  PobU- 
flcal,  and  Ooleta  at  Tunis,  n.  04  n. 

Immaculate  Gonception,  III.  276,  277  a. 

Imaginative  or  IU»nantic  Narrative  Poems, 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  n. 
479-484. 

Imagines  Yirorum  of  Pacheco,  m.  7  a. 

Immortality,  Quevedo  on,  n.  285. 

Imperial,  Francisco,  f.  1405.  In  the  Gan^ 
cioneroB,  I.  354,  355  and  a.,  388,  880  n. 

Improviaated  Dramas,  n.  330  n. 

Improvisation,  n.  272,  273. 

Index  Expurgatorius,  first,  I.  422  and  n., 
423  n.',  that  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  423  a.; 
latest,  ni.  366  and  n. 

Indias,  Historia  de,  by  Oviedo,  n.  88, 34  *, 
by  Las  Gasas,  38, 30  and  a.;  by  Herrera, 
ni.  186, 187  n. 

Indiculus  Lumlnosos.  m.  304. 

Industria  contra  el  Poder  of  Galderon,  as- 
cribed to  Lope,  n.  855  a. 

Inedita,in.  451-455. 

Inez  de  la  Grub,  d.  1695.  Dramas,  n. 
436  \  lyrical  poetry,  ni.  43 ;  pastoral,  56. 

Infamador  of  Gueva,  n.  62,  63  and  n. 

Infante,  Ubro  del,  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  I. 
58  n. 

Infkntes  de  tiara.    See  Lara. 

Infelice  Bobo  de  Helena  of  Oepeda,  XL 
486  n. 

Infierno  de  Amor  of  Badajoz,  I.  306  n.) 
de  Enamoradoe  of  SaotiUana,  I.  880  a., 
807  a. 

Ingenio  (Un)  de  esta  Gorte,  what,  H.  338. 

Ingeniosa  Helena  of  Barbadillo,  m.  135 
and  n. 

iNGLis,  Rambles  hi  the  Footsteps  of  Don 
Quixote,  n.  136  n. 

Inocente,  Sancto,  by  Tepes,  m.  210  a. 

InquisiUon,  origin  in  the  war  of  the  AIM- 
genses,  1. 280  n. ;  establishment  in  Spain, 
406  and  n. ;  persecutes  Jews,  408,  400 ; 
Moors,  409,  410  ;  favoijd  by  the  people, 
411,  426 ;  ito  early  power,  412 ;  controls 
the  pres8j412,420  and  a.,  421  anda., 422 
and  n. ;  History  of,by  Llorente,  418  n^; 
great  increase  of  power,  426,  41^  *,  polit- 
ical character,  428,  420,  m.  286.  Xl- 
•menes  favors  and  extends  it,  I.  423  and 
a. ;  in  Naples,  n.  10 ;  in  Mexico,  IH. 
236  «.  *,  eflbct  on  letters,  I.  480.  Ita  In- 
dex Expurgatorius,  422.  Interferes  with 
the  theatre,  n.  41  and  n. ;  arith  didaode 
prose,  m.  226.  Persecutes  men  of  leanir 
ing,  I.  427  i  ATila,  U.  14  n. ;  Loia  da 
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Leon,  IL  76*81 ;  Slguenza,  III.  176  n.  \ 
Arias  Mflntano,  177  *,  Mariana,  179  ;  Sta. 
Teresa,  210  and  n.  ;  Feyjo 5,  273  and  n.  ; 
Ant.  Peres,  166,  168  n.  ;  Isla,  291  n.  ; 
hardly  expurgates  the  Celestina,  I.  239, 
240  n.',  bat  deals  freely  with  the  Cancio- 
neros,  394  n.  *,  Castillcjo,  463  ;  Queredo, 
n.  270  ',  Tirso  de  Molina,  323  •,  Cancer  y 
Velasco,  422  n.  j  Ledesma,  in.  15  n.  j 
Owen*s  £pigrainmata,  59  n. ;  Saa  de  Mi- 
randa,  55  n.  \  Marcos  de  Obregon,  108  n. } 
Selva  de  Aventuras,  116  n.  }  AnL  Her- 
r^ra,  187  m. }  (Jarcihisso  the  Inca,  189, 
190  n.  ;  Ant.  Torquemada,  206  n.  j  Luis 
de  Oranada,  207,  206  ;  Viage  de  Roxas, 
213  n. ;  Huarte,  220  n. ;  Villaviciosa,  II. 
494  n.  Lope  de  Vega's  connection  with 
it,  165  and  n.,  186  and  n.  License  to 
the  Spanish  Old  Testament  of  Ferrara,  I. 
42  n.  Excludes  the  yemacular  Bible, 
426  a.  Tnamphant,  temp.  Philip  II.,  428. 
National  in  its  character,  431  and  n. 
Power  in  the  seventeenth  century,  HE. 
235-239  -,  in  the  time  of  Philip  Y.,  275  ; 
Ferdinand  VI.,  279,  280  ;  Charles  III., 
285 ;  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII., 
363,  368  and  n.  Abolished,  368  n.  Its 
last  victim  that  was  burnt,  285.  Its  last 
Index  fixpurgatorius,  366.  Persecution 
of  insane  people,  n.  186,  III.  169  n. 

Inquisitors  interested  in  their  own  confis- 
cations, I.  410  n. 

Intolerance  a  national  characteristic,  1. 406, 
431  ;  efiCect  on  letters,  429  -  431  «,  one 
cause  of  bad  taste,  IIL  16.  See  Inqui- 
sition. 

Introyto,  what,  I.  267. 

Invectiva  contra  el  Vulgo,  by  Aldana,  II. 
492  It. 

Invectiva  Poetica  of  Sanchez,  HI.  824  n. 

Invepcion  de  la  Cruz  of  Zarate,  II.  490  and  n. 

Invenciones  in  the  Cancloneros,  1. 398, 399  } 
in  the  Question  de  Amor,  399  n. 

Inventario  of  Villegas,  I.  465  ru 

luventores  of  Cueva,  III.  63  n. 

Iphigenia  of  Canizares,  III.  336  j  of  Las- 
sala,  351. 

Iriartb.    See  Yriarte. 

Irloa,  Conde  d\  ballad,  1. 114, 122. 

Irving,  W.,  Preface.  Life  of  Columbus,  I. 
190  n. 

Is,  city  of,  II.  65  n. 

Isabel  Farnbsb,  Qubkn,  III.  837. 

Isabela  of  Argensola,  II.  68,  69. 

ISABBLl.  DB  UrBINA,  II.  158. 

Isabella,  QusBH^d.  1504.  Patroness  of 
letters,  I.  391,  II.  22  •,  fkvors  the  intro- 
duction of  printing,  I.. 306  n.  }  favors 
the  Inquisition,  408.  Her  letters,  HI. 
162  and  n. 

LsABBLLA,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, I.  408  n. 

IsABELLH  OB  Valois,  Ccrvantes  on,  n.  02 
and  n. 

IsiDORB,  &AV^  of  Seville,  d.  636.  His  Latln- 
ity,  HI.  885  and  n.  •,  trs.  by  Ayala,  1. 162. 

laiDBO,  San,  El  Labrador,  f.  twelfth  cen- 
tury.   His  fame,  11. 165  and  n. ;  Lope's 

*  poem  on,  166.  First  festival  of,  179  - 181 ; 
second  festival,  182.  Play  ot  Lope  de 
Vega  on,  247-248,  268. 


ISLA^  J.  F.  OB,  d.  1781.  Works,  HI.  28T<* 
297.  Not  the  author  of  Satira  contra  Ma- 
les Escritores,  258  n.  Eidiuole  of  French 
fashions,  262,  263  n. 

IsocRATBS,  trs.  by  Mexia,  II.  12  n. 

LiOPBTB,  I.  76  n. 

Italian  language,  inftision  ot,  L  318,  II.  21 
«.,  22  n..  III.  247  n. 

Italian  literature,  influence  oi,  on  the  Spao- 
iaif,  I.  813, 318,  319  aqq. }  in  the  Canclo- 
neros, 393  n.,  402 ;  through  Boecan,  Gar^ 
cilasso,  and  MendoBa,438  -457, 477  *,  con- 
test about,  462  sqq.,aQd  triumph  of,  468  ; 
state  of,  temp.  Lope  de  Vega,  II  193, 194. 
Influence  on  lyrieal  poetry.  III.  4 ;  on 
didactic  prose,  II.  5-20  ;  on  fiction  gen- 
erally, m.  80, 116  J  on  prose  pastorals, 
81  sqq. 

Italian  novelle,  great  number  of,  ILL  152, 
153  n. 

Italica,  Bloja's  ode,  HI.  89,  40  and  n. 

Italy  leads  modem  civilization,  I.  314, 
820.  Early  influence  on  Spain,  313- 
818  }  temp.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  435 ; 
temp.  Charles  V.,  436  }  continued,  458 
sqq.  See  Italian  language  imd  Italiaa 
Literature. 

Itinerario  of  Clavljo,  1. 184. 

Iturri,  F..  on  Mnnoz,  HI.  320  «. 

IxAB,  J.  F.  DX,  Oancionero,  I.  889  n, 

Jacaras  attributed  to  Calderon,  II.  356  «• 
See  Xacaras. 

Jacinta,  by  Naharro,  I.  267. 

Jacinta,  a  farce,  n.  46  n. 

Jacinto,  San,  Justa  Poetica,  II.  114. 

Jaomb  XL  Conqojstaoob.    See  Jayme. 

Jacoblna  of  Vegas,  II.  295. 

Jacopin.  Petre,  pseud.,  1.  456  n. 

Jael  of  Sedano,  HI.  351. 

Jadcb  el  Conquistaoob.    See  Jayme. 

Jambs  I.  of  Scotland,  I.  91. 

Janer,  F.,  III.  454. 

Jardin  of  Lope  de  Vega,  HI.  17  n. 

Jardin  de  Amadores  of  Puente,  HI.  411. 

Jardin  de  Failerina  of  Calderon,  H.  874  n. 

Jardin  de  Flores  of  Torquemada,  HI.  206k 
206  n. 

Jarvis,  trs.  of  D.  Quixote,  HI.  489. 

Jaurbgui,  Joan  db,  f.  1640.  Lyncsd  poetry, 
HI.  33,  34  and  n.;  saUre,  48  -,  ballad,  77 
n.\  on-  Gongora,  28  and  n.;  on  painting, 
220  ft.',  his  Orfeo,  H.  815  and  n.;  at  the 
Festival  of  San  Isidro,  H.  181. 

Jatmb  I.,  el  Conquistador  of  Aragon,  d. 
1276,  L  282-285  *,  his  Libre  de  la  Savi- 
esa,  2^6  n.}  Muntaner's  account  of,  287  ; 
forbids  the  limousin  Bible,  290 ;  birOx, 
H.  203  n. 

Jatmb  H.,  of  Aragon,  d.  1327, 1. 290. 

Jerusalen  Conqnistada  of  Lope,  H.  173-175. 

Jerusalen  Espiritual  of  Marquez,  HI.  214  ii. 

Jesuits  expelled,  IH.  285 ;  recalled,  253  n. 

Jews,  literature  In  Spain,  I.  78  n.;  Spanish 

.  Jews  in  Turkey,  41  n. ;  early  hatred  of,  in 
Spain,  406  ;  expulsion  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  409 ;  Jews  defended  by  Peres 
de  Guzman,  362  ;  always  hated  in  Spain, 
H.  77  }  persecuted  temp.  Philip  V.,  HI. 
277  ;  Ferdinand  VI.,  279,  280. 

Job,  Lecciones  de,  of  Badajoi,  1. 896  n. 
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Job,  renloD  by  Late  de  Leon,  IL  84. 
Jo^aresaa  in  Apolonio,  L  104. 
JOHAHX  ]>*Oalba,  I.  298  n, 

JOHANXXS  ClTMACUS,  III.  IdXi  «. 

JoHK  I.  of  Aragoa,  d.  1395,  L  294. 

John  II.  of  Aragon,  d.  1479, 1.  296. 

Jomi  I.  or  GasiUe,  d.  1390.  Chronloto  ot  L 
161. 

JoHX  n.  of  GastUe,  d.  1464.  Clr6nlca  de,  L 
166-160  }  character,  319,  321,  322  and 
m.,  363 ;  verKt,  S23  and  n.;  patmniaes 
painting,  322  «.;  death  of,  in  Cibdareal, 
857',  relations  with  Joan  deMena,849, 
850 ;  mentioned  in  the  Gopiaa  of  Man- 
riqoe,  368  }  friend  of  Lopes  de  Haro,  j|96 
n,'y  influence  on  letters,  319,  820,  861  \ 
in  the  Cancloneros,  399,  403  ;  troubles  of 
his  reign,  434 ;  at  the  time  of  Alvaro  de 
Luna's  death,  IIL  418,  419. 

John  (Don)  or  Adstua,  d.  1678.    At  Lo- 

^  panto,  U.  93, 94 ;  on  Cervantes,  96  :  the 

*  Inquisition  on,  I.  428 ;  plaj  on  by  Hon- 

taivan,  U.  816, 319  i  poems  on,  494-497 

and  «. 

John,  PbiiTcb,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel- 
la, d.  1497,  L  436  a. 

John,  Bishop  or  Sctillx,  Bible  in  Arabic, 
III.  394. 

JoHNsoir,  8.,  on  Fellxmarle  of  Hircania,  I. 
216  and  n. ;  on  Castiglione's  Courtier,  441. 

JoiNViLLK,  trs.  by  Ledel,  I.  196  n. 

Jongleurs.    See  Juglares. 

JoNsoN,  Ben,  Masques  like  Galderoo,  IL 
361  ;  on  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  m.  103. 

JoRDi,  Talencian  poet,  contest  about,  I. 
296  and  n.;  Santillana  on,  836. 

Jornadas,  what,  I.  267  n.,  II.  206,  261  and 
n.;  as  used  by  Cervantes,  127  ;  mode  of 
representing  the  fiirst,  449  *,  and  the  two 
others,  450. 

Jornadas  Alegres  of  Bolorsano,  HE.  144  n. 

Josd,  Poema  de,  from  the  Koran,  I.  86-00, 
HL  451,  452. 

Josef,  San,  of  Yaldivietso,  n,  476  n. 

Joseph  de  las  Mugeres  of  Calderon,  n.  869. 

JosKPBUB,  first  published  fh>m  a  MS.  of 
Mendoaa,  I.  474  :  used  by  Calderon,  IL 
384«. 

Joustings.    See  Justas  Pbetlcaa. 

JOVBLLANQS,  OaSPAR  MxLCHIOROS,  d.  1811. 

Works,  III.  322-328  ;  dramas,  846,  846 
and  n.}  friend  of  Gonzales,  818  *,  on  the 
low  culture  of  his  time2269 :  on  the  im- 
morality of  the  stage,  II.  289n^240  it., 
III.  400  •,  patronises  Melendes,  m.  312, 
813,  316  *,  Moratin,856*,  favors  Llorente, 
I.  414  ;  is  himself  persecute  HE.  869  \ 
Works,  ed.  Nocedal,  460., 

Jono,  trs.  from,  by  Ulloa  I.  441  n. 

Juan,  Don,  poetical  fiction  of,  IL  824,  826 
and  n.,  6S  n. 

Juan  Latino,  f.  1673.  His  Latin  poetry, 
n.  494,  496  }  play  on,  496  it. 

Juan  Manuel,  Don,  d.  1347, 1.  66  -  67.  See 
Manuel. 

Jcan  Manuel,  of  Portugal,  d.  1624,  L  60  «., 
106  n.    See  Manuel. 

JuDA  ha-Levi,  f.  1140, 1.  78  n. 

Judas  Iscariot,  drama  of  Zamora,  II.  484. 

Juegos  de  la  Noche  Baent  of  Ledeama,  IIL 
15  «. 


JvgtaTCS,  eariy,  I.  IOlh.,  106  «. 

Jngiaresas,  I.  24  n. 

Jaido  Critioo  of  Hermoailla,  IIL  818  «. 

JuuDB  III.  rebuked  by  Mendoaa,  I.  476. 

JULITB,  N .  H.,  Pref.  Translation  of  this  His- 
tory, on  BShl  von  Fttber,  I.  263  ».;  on 
Oervantes*s  birth,  IL  91  n.;  on  the  Asto- 
rian  dialect.  III.  377  n. 

Jupiter  y  Danae  of  Aiiwbe,  m.  268  n. 

Jurats,  what,  I.  2B4  «.,  286  n. 

Justa  Vengaoaa,  attack  on  Q«evedo,  IL 
292  a. 

Justas  Poeticas,  what,  n.  179,  180  a.;  at 
Toulouse,  I.  293  ;  at  Yalencia,  891,  392 
».*,  at  Saragossa,  n.  114 ;  Cervantss  on, 
848  n.\  Calderon  oo,  362 n, 

Justiciero,  title  given  by  PhUlp  n.  to  Pedfo 
el  Cruel,  1. 166  n. 

Juvenal,  used  by  Lucena,  I.  876  a.;  imi> 
tated  by  Quevedo,  IL  280,  281 }  oo  dan- 
oing  in  Spain,  461  n, 

Juventud  Triunfante  of  Isla,  m.  287i 

Jusgado  Casero,  IIL  866  a.,  862  n. 

Kaimo  on  Autos,  IIL  847  «. 

Karles  le  Mainet,  1. 146  n, 

KxiL,  J.  J.,  ed.  Calderon,  IL  866  M. 

Keller,  A.,  ed.  Romancero  del  Gid,  L  328 

n.*,  Conde  Lacanor,  68  n,\  BergiiMan, 

282  n. 
Kbicpis,  Tbo8.  1,  trs.  flrom,  by  XsquilacfaOy 

III.  41  n.;  by  Luis  de  Oranada,  160  a. 
King  must  not  be  a  Csther  of  Boxas,  H. 

418. 
Knight-errantry  in  Spain,  I.  223-226. 
Knights-Commanders  of  Cordova,  £L  228 

andn.  - 
Koran  used  in  Poema  de  Joe6, 1.  86  «. 

Laberidto  de  Amor  <rf  Cervantes,  n.  180. 
Labor,  contempt  for,  in  Spain,  III.  230  a. 
Laboucherb,H.    £««!  Taunton,  Lord.' 
Labrador,  Ooxez,  play  on  D.  Quixote,  HI. 

Labyrinto  of  Mena,  L  847-860. 
Lachauss<b,  trs.  Losan,  III.  263, 840. 
Lacordairr  on  the  Inquisition,  I.  409  a. 
Lactantius  of  Yaldis,  U.  20  a. 
Ladino,  what,  UI.  402  a. 
L'Aovbhant,  Maria,  actress,  m.  862. 
Lady  President  of  Leyba,  II.  422. 
Lafatbttb,  Mad.,  Zayde,  III.  168. 
Lapses,  Duks.  d.  1806,  m.  428. 
La  Fontaine  borrows  from  Guevara,  n.  16 

and  a.;   imitated   by  Samaniego,   HI. 

808. 
lagrimas  de  Angelica.    See  Angelica. 
Lagrimaa  de  Heradito,  by  Tieyra,  IIL 

216  a. 
Lagrimaa  de  nna  Alma  of  Galdenm,  n. 

853  a. 
Lagrhnas  Panegyricas  of  Tena,  n.  814  and  n. 
Lainee,  Pedro  de,  in  the  Galatea,  IL  99. 
Lays,  letter  on,  by  Guevara,  II.  17. 
Lamaboa,  F.  L.  dx,  his  Enrique  de  Castro, 

ni.  124  and  a. 
Lamarca,  Lcis,  on  the  Theatre,  n.  444  a. 
Lamarche,  Olivier,  his  Chevalier  D61ib^r6, 

1. 458.  « 

Lambert  u  Tors.  I.  62  a. 
Lamentacion  of  Santillana,  1. 833  a. 
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hk  MoTHi  LB  Vatier  od  Sandoval,  m.  184  n. 

Lahpillab,  Fb.  Xav.,  d.  1810.  Defence  of 
Spanish  Literature,  III.  448  -450 ;  on  the 
Gelestina,  1. 237  n. ;  on  the  plays  of  Cer- 
yantes,  II.  130  and  n. 

Lancelot,  trs.  of  Lope's  Arcadia,  n.  167  n. 

Lances  de  Calderon,  what,  II.  874  n. 

Lando,  Fsrrant  Mancbl  db,  in  the  Gan- 
cioneros,  I.  388.    See  Ferrant. 

Landscape  Painting  in  Spain,  II.  473  »., 
lU.  64  n.,  140  n. 

Lanulb,  Marquis  db,  Trayels,  m.  285  n. 

Lakgton,  a.,  Blarcos  de  Obregon,  III.  108  n. 

Language  in  Spain.     See  Spanish. 

Lakini,  Pedro  F.,  dramas,  II.  434  and  n. 

Lanuza,  Inig.  de,  paeud.  Luzan,  q.  v. 

Laxz,  Karl,  Mantaner,  I.  286  n. 

Laporta,  JnsBPE,  Fabula,  II.  487  n. 

Lara,  Agustin  ds,  on  Calderon,  II.  346  n. 

Lara,  Fr.  db,  f.  1726.  His  St.  Jerome,  lEL 
256  n. 

Lara,  iNrANTsa  db,  ballads,  I.  126-128  *, 
various  engravings  of,  127  n.  \  Chr5nica 
General  on,  146  and  n.,  148  and  n. ;  Cu- 
eva's  play,  II.  62  }  play  of  Lope  on, 
231 ;  of  OubiUo,  421 ;  proverb  (k.  UI. 
201. 

Lardizabal  t  Uribb,  ed.  Faero  Jnzgo,  I. 
45  n. 

Larra,  Mariano  Josef  de,  his  Doncel  de 
Don  Enrique  and  his  Macias,  I.  330  n. 

Larrajcendi,  JuAsr  db,  f.  1628.  Cento  from 
Garcilasso,  I.  456  n. 

Larrambndi,  Man.  or,  on  the  Basque,  m. 
877  «. 

Lascaris,  John,  1. 170. 

Las  Casas,  f.  1546.    Caocionero,  m.  44  n. 

Laso,  Nio.  Bod.,  f.  1794,  III.  367  n. 

Lass  ALA,  his  Iphigeoia,  III.  351. 

L^so  DE  LA  Yboa,  Gab.    See  Tega. 

LastaS[06A,  editor  of  Gracian,  III.  223  «., 
224  n. 

Latin  IsMgoAge  in  Spain,  m.  881.  Writers 
in  Latin,  382,  383  \  effect  of  Christianity 
on,  386;  corrupted,  388.  Basis  of  the 
Spanish,  388,  396, 1»  44  n.  Use  o^,  dis- 
countenanced, n.  6  n. ;  given  up  at  the 
universities,  0  and  n. 

Latinas  of  ViUegas,  nC.  87. 

Latinisms  of  Juan  de  Mena,  I.  862,  853 
and  n.  *,  Gomez  Manrique,  I.  366  and 
n.  ;  of  Alfbnao  de  la  Torre,  376  n.  } 
Frexenal,  III.  17  n.,  18  n.  }  Ghingora, 
21,248. 

Latino,  Juan.    See  Juan  Latino. 

Latour,  ttudes  sur  I'Espagne,  II.  280  n, 

Latrb.    See  Sebastian  y  lAtre. 

Latro,  Portius,  m.  382. 

Laude  de  Mugeres  of  Splnosa,  III.  206  n. 

Laurel  de  Apolo  of  Lope,  II.  188  and  rn^j 
of  Calderon,  874  n. 

Lavater  on  Huarte,  III.  220  «. 

La  VIA,  Francbsch  db,  I.  303  n. 

lAviGNE,  Gerxond  db  LA,  ou  earliest  Span- 
ish  dramas,  I.  232  n. ;  translates  Celes- 
tina,  236  n.,  237  n..  243  n.  j  Av«Uaneda, 
n.  142  n. }  Quevedo,  287  n. 

lAzarillo  de  TJrmes  of  Mendosa,  I.  470- 
473,  m.  98  •,  cited  by  Timoneda,  II.  58  ; 
continuations  of,  I.  472,  473  and  noiee. 

lAoarus,  play  on,  by  Mescoa,  II.  438. 

YOL.   III. 


Leaden  Books,  forgeries,  m.  186  n.,  180  n. 

Lealtad  contra  £nvidia  of  Tirso,  II.  328. 

Lealtad  contra  su  Bey  of  Y illegaa,  II.  440  n, 

Leandro  of  Boscan,  I.  441. 

Leandro  el  Bel,  romance,  I.  210.  211  n. 

Lbbrixa,  Ant.  de,  d.  1522.  Chronicle  at- 
tributed to,  I.  172  n.  ;  educated  in  Bo- 
logna, 316  ;  scholarship,  434  *,  teaches 
Queen  Isabella,  435  n.  *,  his  Grammar, 

II.  22  j  counterfeited,  m.  252  n. ;  Dic- 
tionary, 249  }  Ortografia,  250,  261  n. ; 
noticed  by  Cueva,  II.  62  n. ;  eulogy  on, 
by  Munoz,  HI.  329  n. 

Lbbrixa,  Marcelo,  f.  1550.  Triaca  del 
Alma,  I.  350  n-. ;  mystery  by,  350  n. 

Leccion  Critica  of  Huerta,  U.  119  n.,  III. 
353  n. 

Ledkl,  Jacques,  trs.  Joinville,  1. 195  n. 

Lkdbsma,  Alonso  de,  d.  1623.  Lyrical 
poet,  III.  14,  15  and  n. 

Lbdbsica,  Fr.  de,  on  Bueda,  n.  47  n. 

Leganitos  of  Tarrega,  II.  296  and  n. 

Lemos,  Conpb  db.  Marques  de  Sarria,  Cer- 
vantes's  relations  fi>,  II.  131  and  n.,  132  ; 
Lope  his  secretary,  162  and  n.  Plays 
improvisatcd  at  his  court  in  Naples,  272, 
830  n. ;  Mesoua  there,  329,  and  the  Ar- 
gensolas.  III.  32 }  directs  Bart.  Argcn- 
sola  to  write  his  Molucas,  III.  187, 188 
n. ;  relations  with  Guevara,  II.  309,  and 
Mesa,  499,  500  and  n. 

Lemos,  Countess  op,  Academia,  HE.  281. 

Lenox,  Mrs.,  imitates  D.  Quixote,  in.  440. 

Lentiscar  de  Cartagena,  by  Campillo,  III. 
142  n. 

Leo  X.,  age  of,  I.  438. 

Leon  recovered  firom  the  Arabs,  1. 7  $  poem 
on,  by  TeziUa  Castellanos,  U.  498  and  «. 

Leon,  Gab.  de,  f.  1734,  III.  268  n. 

Leon,  Luis  Poncb  db,  d.  1591.  Life,  II.  7fi» 
76.  Per8ecuted,76-81, 1. 427.  Trans- 
lation of  the  Canticles,  n.  76,  81  and  a. 
Nombres  de  Christo,  82.  Perfecta  Casada, 
84.  Poetry,  85-89,  III.  7  }  published  by 
Quevedo,  U.  282.  Paints,  85  n.  Drama 
on,  89  n.  Eloquence,  III.  157-160.  Ed- 
its Sta.  Teresa,  210  *,  Imitated  by  Gonza- 
lez, 318  }  on  the  Celestina,  I.  240  n. 

Leon,  Marohantk.    See  Marchante. 

Leon,  Mblchior  db,  finishes  Caldexon'slast 
auto,  IL  351  n. 

Leon  ProdigioBo  ofTexada,  III.  126, 127  n. 

Lbon,  Buiz  db,  t  1755.  His  Hernandia, 
in.  330  n. 

Lbonb,  Hebrbo,  Dialoghi,  m.  189, 100  a. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  1571,  H.  93  *,  Cervantes 

*  at,  ib.  *,  Tirues  at,  474 ;  Ercilla  on,  466 
and  n. ;  Calvo  on,  478  n.  \  poem  on,  by 
Cortereal,  496  and  n. ;  Herrera's  ode  on, 

III.  8,  0  ',  Argensola's  ode  on,  33  n. 
Lepolemo,  e.  1525.  Bomance,  I.  217. 
Lerma,  Duke  of,  his  dancing,  n.  451  n. ; 

G  jngora  on,  m.  22  ;  in  a  pastoral,  86  a.  s 
debases  the  currency,  179.  Wealth  ana 
profligacy,  287  and  n.,  U.  115.  Don  Qui- 
xote, 424  «. 

Lbrma,  Pedro  db,  drama,  I.  264  n. 

Lb  Saob.  Gil  Bias,  Toltalre's  mistakes 
about,  in.  109  n,  \  best  picaresque  fto- 
tion,  113, 1.  472  ;  controversy  abput,  in. 
294-297  3  uws  Spanish  writers  fre«ly, 
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Roxas,  n.  418  n.;  othen,  1. 66  ik ,  m.  297 
aud  n. ;  translates  Avellaaeda,  II.  141 
«.;  Guzman  de  Alfaraehe,  m.  103  n.,  104 
n.  ;  Estevanillo,  112  and  n. ;  Diable  Boi^ 
teojc,  146  and  n.  ;  Bachelier  de  Sali^ 
manque,  297  n.j  not  the  oontlnuator  of  D. 
Quixote,  439  n.    See  Isia,  Voltaire. 

IiissiNO,  Q.  £.,  ftivora  Spanish  literature, 
n.  339  n.  ;  translates  Huarte,  HI.  219 
n. )  on  Montiano,  340  n. 

L^EsTRANOB,  Sir  B.,  trs.  Quevedo,  n.  289  n. 

Letrado,  what.  I.  91  and  n.  *,  Sntremes  of 
Lope,  n.  264. 

Letters,    ^ee  Epistolary  Correspondence. 

Lewis,  M.  Q.,  translation  by,  1. 121  n. ;  his 
Castle  Spectre,  III.  332. 

Lkwkbxor,  L.,  trs.  Torquemada.  III.  206  n. 

Ley  Agraria,  by  Jovellanos,  III.  324. 

Ley  de  Amor  Sancto  of  Ossuna,  11. 13  n. 

Lbtba,  Ant.  db,  dramas,  II.  422  and  n. 

LiAGNO,  A.  A.,  n.  173  n. 

Libertad  de  Castilla  of  Lope,  11. 202  ». 

Libertad  de  la  Literatara  of  Bayer,  III.  269  m 

Library,  Royal,  founded.  III.  24G  n. 

Libre  de  Fra  Bemat  of  Lavia,  I.  303  n. 

Libre  de  les  Dones  of  Roig,  I.  801-303. 

Libro  del  Carallero  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  1. 62. 

Libro  de  Consolaciones  of  the  Antipope 
Luna,  m.  467. 

Libros  de  Plomo,  forgeries,  m.  186  n. 

Licenciado  Yldriera,  n.  123  ». 

LiciNLiir,  m.  886. 

LiBBRBCHT,  F.,  on  Tlmoneda,  m.  133  n. 

Limousin  poetry.  See  Catalan,  Provencal, 
Yalenclan. 

Limpia  Concepclon  of  Medlnilla,  IE.  ICO  n. 

Umpieia  no  Manchada  of  Lope,  II.  262  n. 

Li^AN,  Pbdro  dk,  f.  1606.  Lyrical,  IH. 
12, 13  s. 

LtSlAN  T  TBRonGO,  Akt.,  f.  1620.  Tales, 
III.  138  and  n.  }  on  Cultlsmo,  221. 

Linares,  ballads,  III.  406. 

LiNDO,  £.  H.,  Jews  io  Spain,  HE.  278  n. 

Lindo  Don  Diego,  of  Moreto,  II.  416  and  n. 

Lingua  rustica,  III.  884  %. 

Lira  de  las  Musas  of  Unpueta,  m.  39  n. 

Links  in  Lope's  plays,  U.  266. 

Lisseno  y  Fenisa  of  La  Fueate,  m.  128  n. 

Lisuarte,  a  romance,  I.  209,  210. 

literatures,  modem,  origin,  I.  3  ;  brilliant 
periods,  417. 

I«teratnre,  Spanish.  See  Spanish  Litera- 
ture. 

Liturgies,  Roman  and  Gothic,  lEE.  201  n, 

IJTBRItORB,  GbORQB,  I.  188  It. 

LiYT,  trs.  by  Ayala,  I.  162,  163  ;  bones 
bought  by  Alfonso  YI.,  317  n. ;  Imitated 
by  &>Ub,  III.  196  *,  on  the  ancient  wealth 
of  Spain,  378  n.  *,  on  the  passage  of  the 
Iberus,  379  n. 

Llabia,  Ramon  bb,  Ganclonero,  I.  392  n. 

Llaguno  Amirola,  edits  Ayala,  I.  163 n.*, 
Pero  Nino's  Chronicle,  178  n.  j  Alvaro  de 
Luna's,  366  n. ;  Cibdareal's  Letters,  367, 
m.  416  •,  translates  Athalie,  340. 

Llanos,  Raf.  Gonz.,  on  the  Fuero  of  Avil^s, 
ni.  398  %. 

Llorbntb,  Ant.  db,  d.  1823.  life  and  Hist, 
de  rinquisitioD,  and  Memoria  Hist,  I., 
413  m,  414  n.  ;  edits  Las  Casas,  II.  88 
n.  }  on  Gil  BlaS|  IIL  296,  296  m 


LoABA,  fhe  disooTerer,  1. 191. 

Load,  what,  U.  447  -  449  and  n. ;  in  AutoB, 

263  ;  of  Lope,  261 ».,  270  n,  -,  of  Tarrega, 

296  •,  of  Aguilar,  298,  300 ;  of  Calderon, 

868  ». }  of  Soils.  429  }  of  Candamo,  431 ; 

of  Benevente,  446. 
LoATSA,  letters  to  Charles  Y.,  m.  179  n. 
LoBBiRA,  Yasoo  db,  d.  1403.    His  Amadis 

deGaula,L  199-207. 
Lobbra,  Alonso   db,  f.   1664.     Rissa  ▼ 

Planto,  I.  446  n. 
Lobbra,  eighteenth  oentory,  dramas,  IIL 

347. 
Lobbra,  1 1696.    Hist,  de  Leon,  n.  498  n. 
Lobo,  Euqbnio  Qbrardo  db,  f.  1738.    Poet, 

III.  266,  267  n. ;  dramas,  336. 
Lobo,  Fr.  Rod.  dEj  f.  1614.    Primaveira, 

ni.  93  n. 
Lobon  db  Salazar.  Fr.,  Fray  Gerundio  at- 
tributed to,  ni.  290  n. 
LocKHART,  J.  G.,  trs.  ballads,  I.  116  n., 

121  M.,  132  ».,  lU.  413  }  edits  Motteux's 

D.  Quixote,  439. 
Locnras  de  Europa  of  Faxardo,  m.  217  ». 
LoDjafio,  Sancho  db,  EL  11  n. 
Lo  Frasso,  Ant.  db,  f.  1673.    Foitonay 

Amor,  in.  86  and  n. 
Logan,  on  Gaelic  rhyme,  1. 100  n. 
Lombardy,  earliest  literature,  I.  S. 
LoNGrsLLOW,  H.  W.,  tn.  of  Maoriqne,  I. 

368  n. 
LoNous,  Pastoral,  HI.  81. 
Loor  de  los  Mugeres  of  Aoosta,  m.  206 

and  n. 
Loores  de  los  Claros  Yarones  de  Espana  of 

Peres  de  Guzman,  1. 12  n.,  361  and  n. 
Loores  de  San  Juan,  by  Estelia,  III.  219  n. 
Lope,  a  synonyme  for  excellence,  IE.  270 

and  R. 
LoPB.    See  Yega,  Lope  de. 
LopBZ,  Alonso.    See  Plnclano,  EI.         * 
LoPBZ  Magdalbna,  f.  1676.    Riot  at  Gor- 

cum,  III.  238  n. 
LoPBZ,  Manitsl,  Golleotkm  of  Plays,  III. 

446. 
Lo  que  obligan  los  Zelos  of  Gomez,  IE.  424  n. 
Lo  que  ya  del  hombre,  auto,  HE.  347  ». 
LoRBNZO  db'  Mbdici,  age  of,  I.  438. 
Lorenzo,  San,  poem  of  Beroeo,  I.  26. 
LoRBNZO  Sboura,  Jcan.    See  Segura. 
LosADA  writes  with  Isla,  HI.  287  n. 
Lotti,  Cosmo,  architect,  II.  268  «.,  409  n. 
Loubatssin  di  Lamabca.*   See  Lamarca, 

F.  L. 
Louis  XIY.,  age  of,  I.  417 ;  marriage,  n. 

^)6  and  n.  j  play  for,  by  Calderon,  374 

n.  ;  company  of  Spanish  actors  for  his 

queen,  441  n.  •,  advice  to  Philip  Y.,  III. 

246  ;  sustains  the  Inquisition,  276. 
Low  Countries,  words  from,  n.  21. 
Loyal  Serviteur  of  Bayard,  1. 178. 
Loyalty  of  Spanish  character,  1. 93, 116  n., 

132 ;  perversion  of;  L  429,  U.  81,  UI. 

237  and  n, 
Loyola,  poem  of  Escobar,  n.  478  n. ;  of 

Camiurgo,  ib. 
LozANo,  Christ,  de,  f.  1670.    His  Nuevoe 

Reyes,  IIE.  127  ;  didactic  prose,  226  and 

n. }  Soledades  de  la  Yida,  143, 144  and  n. 
LucAN,  a  Spaniard,  m.  882  }  trs.  by  Jau- 

regui,  84^  86  and  m. 
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Lncanor,  Conde.    See  Conde  Lncanor. 

Lucas,  BUhup  of  Tuy,  d.  1250,  I.  144, 
152  tt. 

LccKNA,  JuAK  D8,  f.  1453.  Vita  Beata,  I. 
375  ;  oil  the  Murquid  Santilluna,  342  n. 

LucKSA,  sou  uf  Joau  iUsmirez,  t.  14^,  I. 
380  n. 

Lacero  of  Cabesa  de  la  Yaca,  I.  246  n. 

Lucidario,  El,  ILL.  457. 

iiii'cio  T  KdPiMOssA,  Jb'EL.,  lyrical,  IIL  43. 

Lucrecia  of  Moratiii,  III.  341. 

Lldolphus  of  Saxony,  I.  374  n. 

LudubSa  ia  the  Caucioiierus,  L  402  n., 
IIL  59. 

Lugo,  Pes.  Alv.  oe,  f.  1664.  Lyrical,  in. 
46n. 

Lnuo  T  Atila,  Fr.  db,  f.  1622.  Tales,  in. 
138. 

Luis  Dado  de  Dios  of  Oomez,  II.  423  n. 

Luis  Perez  of  Calderou,  I.  303  n.,  II.  374. 

Lcis.  See  Leon,  Lois  de,  and  Granada, 
Luis  de. 

LUITPRAND,  I.  290  n. 

.Lulu,  Raymond,  Lope  on,  II.  163  n, 

Luna,  Alvaro  dr,  account,  of  by  Yalera,  I. 
167  fi.  J  in  chronicle  of  John  II.,  168  *, 
ballads  on,  169  n  }  chronicle  of^  179  } 
eutremcses  by,  231  n. }  power  oyer  John 
II.,  319  *,  Juan  de  Mena  oo,  344,  348  n.  *, 
Sautiliana's  poem  on,  338  )  friend  of  Vii- 
lasandino,  354  ;  in  the  Canoioneros,  403 
and  n. ;  opposeil  by  Santillana,  332,  333  ; 

'  by  Perez  de  Gasman,  369 ;  by  Pedro  de 
Manrique,  364,  366  n.  }  character  by- 
Guzman,  363;  date  of  death.  III.  418, 419. 

Luna,  Juan  ob,  continues  LasarillO)  L  473 
and  n. 
I    Luna,  Miodel  Sk,  f.  1689.    Chronicle,  I. 
'        193  n. 

LuxA,  Pedro  db.  Anti-pope,  m.  457. 

Luua  de  la  Sierra  of  Guevara,  II.  312. 

LuTHBR,  BIartin,  oppoBCs  Charles  V.,  I. 
419.     See  Reformation. 

LuxAN,  'Do9a  Ma&ia  de,  n.  163. 

LuxAN,  Pedro  db,  f.  1603,  I.  210  *,  hia  Le- 
polemo,  217. 

LUYNB8,  DuKB  OF,  ignorance,  n.  263  n. 

Luz  del  Alma  of  Roca  y  Serna,  III.  26. 

LuzAN,  Ign.  db,  d.  1754.  Works,  III.  263- 
268  *,  on  GJngora,  21  n,  j  quarrel  with 
the  Diario,  268  n. 

Luzero  EcUpsado  of  Medrano,  n.  320  n. 

Lusindaro  y  Medusina,  I.  384  n..  III.  116. 

Luzon,  Juam  db,  Cancionero,  1608,  III.  44  n. 

Lyrical  poetry,  earliest,  I.  27  n. ;  subse- 
quent.  III.  8-46,  266, 267. 

Maasmait,  Todtent&nze,  I.  81  n. 

Mabbb,  Jas.,  trs.  Celestina,  I.  243  n.;  tales 

of  Cervantes,  11. 123  n.;  Guzman  de  Al- 

farache,  HI.  103  n. 
Macabeo  of  Silveira,  II.  480, 490  and  n. 
Macanaz,  persecuted,  ni.  276,  276. 
Machado,  III.  196  n.    See  Barbosa  Ma- 

chado. 
Machiavblli*s  Prince  answered,  by  Riba^ 

deneyra.  III  176  n.j  by  Marques,  214. 
Machuca,  origin  of,  II.  229  n. 
Macias  kl  Emamokado,  f.  1420, 1.  329, 330, 

388  •,  Santillana  on,  338 }  play  of  Lope 

de  Vega,  U.  217. 


MAOKnrrosn,  Sn  J.,  on  Frere,  1. 18  n.;  oa 

the  Roman  writers  in  Spain,  III.  36a  n.; 

policy  of  Rome,. aft. 
Maddalena  of  Murillo,  m.  62    n.     See 

Chaide,  Maloa  de. 
Madera,,  Grbo.  Lop.  on,  Exoelencias  de 

Eapana,  I.  410  n. 
Madonna,  poem  on,  by  Beroeo,  I.  28-30. 
Madre  Ipocrita  of  CastiUo,  III.  351  n. 
Madrid,  why  made  capital  of  Spain,  II. 

294 ;  Its  influence  on  the  drama,  295 ; 

Interest  in  it,  71,  72. 
Madrid,  Fran,  db,  trs.  Petrarca  de  Keme- 

diis,  I.  183  n. }  drama,  I.  254  n. 
Madrigal,  El  Pastelero  de.  III.  9  n. 
Maestria  Nueva,  what,  I.  23,  24  n. 
Magdalena,  Conversion  de,  of  Chaide,  III. 

211. 
Maoellanes,  r.  191. 
Magestad,  use  of  the  word,  III.  237  n., 

238  It. 
Maglco   Prodigioso  of  Calderon,  II.  369, 

370  ',  partly  from  Guillen  de  Castro,  304 

and  n. 
Mahommedanism,  by  Morgan,  III.  231  n. 

See  Mohammed. 
Mahon,  Lord,  Spain  under  Charles  II.,  III. 

234  n. ;  war  of  the  Succession,  244  n. 
Maiqubz,  actor,  III.  362  and  n. 
Malara,  Jdan  db,  f.  1570.    Dramas,  II. 

61  I  Recivimieuto  d^  Felipe  II.,  62 }  Fllo- 

sofia  Vulgar,  III.  203  and  n. 
Malaspina,  Fb.  de,  dramas,  II.  341  m. 
Mai  CasadoB  of  Castro,  II.  302. 
Malcolm,  Sir  J.,  I.  65  n. 
Maldonado,  Al.,  Chronica,  HI.  186  n. 
Maldonado,  Juan,  f.  1525.     Comonero^ 

m.  368  n. 
Maldonado,  Lopez  db,  f.  1686.    Lyrical, 

III.  6  and  n. ;  epigrams,  57  ;   ballads, 

76  and  n.,  UI.  406. 
Male,  Van,  or  MalinjGus,  d.  1561.   Connec- 
tion with  Charles  V.,  1.  458-460  Htid  n. 
Malespima,  trs.  Torquemada,  III.  206  a. 
Mal  Lara.    See  Malara. 
Malon  db  Celiidb.    Lyrical  poetry,  III.  14 

n. ;  on  books  of  chivalry,  II.  138.    See 

Chaide. 
Malpica,  Marquis  of,  II.  162. 
Maiabubo,  in.  of  Calderon,  II.  412  n.;  of  the 

Aurora  of  Copacobana,  372  n.;  the  Wual 

and  Woe,  401  n.;  his  asouantes,  T.  103  n. 
Malta,  poem  by  Osorio,  n.  468,  460  n. 
Maltea  of  Sanz,  n.  462.     . 
Blalucas,  Conquista  de  las,  by  ArgCDSola, 

III.  187, 188  and  n. 
Malvenda,  Jac.  Al.,  f.-1631.    Satire,  IIL 

61  a. 
Malvezzi,  Marquis  of,  trs.  by  Quevedo,  II. 

286  «. 
Manana  de  San  Juan  of  Lope,  H.  185. 
Mandbtillb,  Sir  J.,  1. 186. 
Mandeville,  Spanish,  HI.  206,  206  n. 
MaAer,  editor  of  the  Mercurio,  III.  259  n. 
Manetho,  forgery,  II.  27  and  n. 
Manprkdi,  LbL.,  trs.  Tirant,  I.  299  n. 
Manners,  ancient  and  modern  confounded, 

I.  61,  62. 
Manners,  ballads  on,  I.  135  - 138. 
Manobl  db  Pobtduai.,  d.  1604.    LyricaL 

lU.13aDdn. 
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Manqfnelo  de  Ronuuiees  of  Gftbrid  Igaao  de 

la  Vega,  UI.  76  «. 
Manos  Blaacas  of  Calderon,  II.  407  n. 
Uanuqub,  Gbrom.,  patron  of  iiope,  II.  165. 
MAKRigcK,  UoMBZ,  f.  1474.    On  Santillada, 

I.  3ti5 ;  Biete  Peoadoa,  34a }  Latinisma, 
306  n. 

Mahriqck,  Jorgi,  d.  1479.  Coptea,  I.  866 
-  370  ;  poetry  in  the  Canclooeroe,  391, 
892  n.,  397,  402  «.}  bat  not  tbe  Ooplaa, 
897  n.'i  on  John  II.,  178  n. 

MASRiQca,  Pedko,  d.  1440, 1.  364. 

Mankiqcb,  Bodrioo,  d.  1476,  I.  864.  Pul- 
gar*a  notice  ofj  380. 

Hanso,  friend  of  TaMO  and  Milton,  III.  32. 

Uantua,  Marquis  or,  ballad,  1. 120  \  play 
of  Lnpe,  II.  262  a. 

Mantuano,  Pedro,  d.  1666,  On  Mariana, 
HI.  183  n. 

Manukl,  Dox  JuAir,  or  Castili,  d.  1347. 
Worlcs,  I.  66'~68  ;  ballads,  106,  106  and 
M.;  his  Coode  Lucanor  used  by  Calderon, 

II.  400 a.',  ed.  Uajangos,  III.  467. 
Manusl,  Don  Juan,  or  Portugal,  t  1497. 

In  the  CaocioneroB,  I.  401,  40*2  n.,  403, 
ni.  59  }  prorerbo,  201. 

MANCTIU0,  Paulcs,  I.  474. 

Mapbs,  WALTia,  L  81  n. 

Maps  not  made  in  Spain  temp.  Ferdinand 
YI.,  III.  284. 

MARA2(A*a  Turkish  Spy,  IIL  304. 

MaraviUas  de  Babilonia,  by  Castro,  n. 
309  and  ». 

MaraYillas  del  Pamaao,  by  Morales,  m. 
412. 

3IAR0ILA,  dang&terof  Lope,  n.  163, 302. 

Maroela  of  Viraes,  II.  66. 

March,  AusiAa,  f.  1460, 1.  296,  299, 300. 

BIargh,  JacSb,  t  1371.  Catalan  poet,  I. 
296  )  dictionary  of  rhymes,  I.  892  and  a. 

Marchanti,  Mam.  pb  Iaom,  f.  VBOQ.  lyri- 
cal poetry.  III.  4B  and  a. 

Marco  Aarelio  of  Ouetara,  n.  14. 

Marco  Bmto  of  QoeTado,  11. 286. 

Marcos  de  Obregon  of  £spinel,  HI.  106 
andH.,10T--109.  Aee  langton,  le  Sage, 
Tiefek,  ToltaiK. 

MareOs  MaTlmnii,  fcnrgery,  m.  186  ». 

MABOoirBS.    See  Salitear,  Mardmies. 

Mareseai  de  Bhran  Of  Montalvao,  II.  819, 
82011. 

ttAidbARST  or  AqbtbiA,  marriage,  11. 200. 

Maroubbitb  di  Valois,  on  Castilian,  U. 
26  a. 

Maria  Egypciaoa,  poetttt  I.  24, 807  a. 

Mabia,  Bahta.    See  Ctttagena.  • 

Maria  Stuarda  of  Diamahte,  IL  424. 

Mariana,  Jcan  db,  d.  1623.  Life  and 
Works,  IIL  176-183  •,  attacked  by  Man- 
toano  and  defended  by  Ti^gas,  183  n.; 
persecuted,  L  427,  in.  177  \  on  the  Cid, 
1. 14  a.;  on  Alfonso  X.,  38  ;  on  D.  John 
Manuel,  68  n.j  on  Peter  the  Cruel,  164 
«.,  165n.}  on  Alvaro  de  Luna,  180  n.*, 
on  ClarUo,  185, 186  a.;  on  the  battle  of 
Ck>Tadonga,  193  n.)  on  Mingo  B«valgo, 
S38a.;  on  ' Jayme's  Chronicle,  286  n.\ 
on  the  Prince  of  Yiana,  299  a.$  on  Alfonso 
y .  of  AragoQ,  317  a.;  on  Enrique  de  Vll- 
lena,  326  a.;  on  the  Queen  ct  Henry  IV., 
866  n.)  on  Jorge  Manriquo,  870  a.$  oq 


the  Inquisition,  408  a.}  on  Oarailasso^ 
460  and  «.}  on  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  482 
n.\  on  the  Escurial,  486  a.^  on  Toledo, 
II.  24  a.}  on  Numantia,  106  a.)  ou  Sir 
F.  Drake,  171  «.}  on  actors,  437  a.)  on 
plays  in  religious  houses,  440  h.\  on  the 
theatre,  442  a.}  on  the  Zarabauda,  452; 
on  Ribadttueyra,  III.  170  a.;  on  the  aa- 
cieot  wealth  of  Bpain,  378  a.}  qn  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Spain,  380  a.}  on  Uke  Bar- 
barian invasion  of  Spain,  387  ;  on  the 
Arabic  Bible,  394  a.  }  on  the  Anti-pope, 
Luna,  457  }  Cabrera  on  Mariana,  199  n. 

Mariannb  or  Austria,  II.  406». 

Mabib  db  Francb,  I.  76  a. 

Marina,  Fr.  Mart.,  od  the  Poema  del  Cid, 
L  11  a.;  on  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  44 ;  on 
Greek  words  in  Spanish,  III.  380  a.}  on 
oldest  Spanish,  3Sn 'y  on  the  Fuero  of 
Avilte,  398  a. 

Maunbo,  Ludo,  I.  434. 

Marinxb,  VicxNTX,  I.  300  a. 

Mabini,  Gian.,  on  Lope,  II.  270  a.;  school 
of,  IIL  17  and  a.,  447,  450. 

Marinisti  in  Italy,  III.  17. 

Mabitaux,  imiUtes  D.  Quixote,  IIL  440  a. 

Mabiawb,  Faustus,  U.  108. 

Marjcol  Gabtajal,  Lcis  OKI.,  f.  1600.    Be-  ! 
belion  de  los  Moriscos,  L  407  a.;  Africa, 
ib. 

Marques  de  Mantua,  ballad,  I.  120 }  play 
of  Lope,  n.  262  a. 

Marqubs,  JnAN,  d.  1621.    His  GoTeraador,    ^  ^/ 
UI.  214. 

Marquis,  title,  I.  323  a. 

Marriage  of  the  Soul,  by  Lope,  II.  20O. 

Marseilles,  Greek  colony,  HI.  380  a. 

Mabtxl  db  la.  Fubnte,  f.  1C95,  I4I.  128  a. 

Mabtbnk,  Thesaurus,  III.  399  ». 

Marti,  Fb.  db,  play  on  P.  Quixote,  IIL 
441. 

Marti,  Juan,  f.  1603.  False  second  part 
of  Gusman  de  Alfarache,  III.  100  and  a., 
101a. 

Marhal,  a  Spaniard,  m.  382. 

Martin,  AnoLr,  AacHiantes,  1. 103  a.}  trs. 
Calderon,  II.  412  a. 

Mabtin,  Gbbq.,  1 1624.  Descriptive,  m. 
00  a. 

MABTiir  or  Abaoom,  d.  1400, 1.  294. 

Mabtinbz,  A.,  dramas,  II.  434,  IIL  446b 

Mabtinbz  db  Tolbdo,  I.  73  n, 

Mabtinbz  db  la  Bosa.    See  Bosa. 

MabtHtbz,  Eue.  db,  f.  1604.  His  Toledaoa 
Dlscreta,  II.  140  ».,  481  n. 

Martinus  Scriblerus,  III.  440  n. 

Martorbll,  Joannot,  his  liraot  k)  Blanch, 
L  297,  298  and  a. 

Mabttb.  Pbteb,  1. 434. 

Mart,  Saint,  of  Egypt,  I.  24  and  n. 

Mart,  daughter  of  Charles  V .,  II.  42  a. 

Mart  of  Burocndt,  I.  458. 

Mart  op  England,  II.  15  a.,  26  a. 

Hart  or  Scots,  Lope's  poem  on,  II.  187. 

Mas  Constants  Muger  of  Montalvau,  IE. 
321. 

Mas  DIchosos  Hermanos  of  Moreto,  IL 
414  and  a. 

Mas  pesa  el  Bey  of  Gueyara,  II.  309 -3U. 

Masanibllo.  III.  195  n. 

Masdbu  on  the  Cid,  1. 12  a. 
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Habpohs,  Mossnr  Dom.,  f.  13M,  n.  196  n. 
Mas^ibv  od  rhyme  aiid  flctioA,  III.  390. 
Masuccio,  used  by  Aleman,  III.  104. 
MAdDovBLLES,  Troabadour,  f.  U53, 1.  296. 
Hata,  Gab.  oje,  f.  1589,  II.  473  and  n. 
Mataplana,  Troabadour,  I.  282. 
MATsa,  Babtolombcs,  I.  306  n. 
Matrieu  db  Qcbrci,  Troubadour,  I.  282. 
/  Matos  Fragoso,  J.  db,  d.  1092.    Dramas, 

II.  426-428,  III.  445. 

Matthibu,  p.,  oq  the  Washerwoman  x>f  Na- 
ples, II.  407  n. 

Madrioato,  tribute  to,  11.  497^ 

Mauri,  or  Maurt,  Jcan  Maria,  his  Esvero  y 
Almedora,  1. 175  n.*,  persecuted,  III.  369. 

Matans  t  SiaGAR,  Ant.,  edits  the  Filida, 
UI.  86  n. 

Matahs  t  SncAR,  Grbo.^.  1782.  On  the 
GeteBtina,  I.   240  n.,  IIL  282  n.;  edits 

-  Yaldes,  II.  20  n.j  his  Origenes,  ib.\  edits 
Luis  de  Leon,  85  n.  \  Life  of  Gerrantes, 
90  n.;  on  Vinies,  475n.;  on  the  Germa- 
nia,  III.  73  n. ;  the  Picara  Justina,  103 
n.  \  letters  of  Antonio  and  tioli^,  1G9  n  ■,  a 
collection  of  epistles,  169  n.;  the  Ilistorioa 
Fabnlosas,  186  n.;  account  of  his  library, 
202  n.}  edits  Lebrixa's  Ortografla,  250  n.; 
his  own  Ortografla,  251  n.\  on  the  Di- 
ario,  258  i  his  Ahetorica,  282  ;  on  Gibda- 
real,  415. 

Maybrhb,  Ddo  db,  letters  of  Peres  to,  HI. 
166. 

Matbr,  German  bookseller,  II.  173  n. 

Mayor  £ncanto  of  Calderon,  n.  401,  409  ', 
trs.  McCarthy,  UI.  461. 

Mayor  Monstruo  of  Calderon,  n.  383-887, 
35611. 

Mayor  Tenganza  of  Cubillo,'  11.  439  n. 

Mayorasgo  of  Snlorsaoo,  II.  337,  338. 

McOastht,  D.  F.,  trs.  Calderon,  II.  412  n., 

III.  461. 

McCrib,  T.,  Beformation,  II.  19  n. 
Measures  in  Poetry,  Poema  del  Cfd,  1. 16  } 

Apollonio,  23  ;  Bta.  Biaria,  24-,  Berceo,  26, 

27  }  Alfonso  X.,  39  *,  Hita,  72  }  Jos^,  89  ; 

Ayala,  90,  91  *,  ballads,  99  -,  Italian  intro- 
duced, 443 ;  Yriarte's  variety,  III.  306. 
Meco-Moro-Agudo,  I.  234  n. 
Mbdici,  age  of,  I.  438. 
Medico  de  su  Honra  of  Calderon,  II.  880- 

383,  373, 1. 166  n.  •,  indebted  to  Lope,  U. 

879  n.  • 

Mbdlha.    See  Polo,  Salvador. 
Medina  del  Campo,  decay  of.  III.  238. 
Mkdima  db  Biosbco,  Dukb  of,  Calderon  on, 

11.353. 
Mbdixa  SioonA,  Dukb  op,  in  the  Cancio- 

neros,  I.  401,  402  n.,  403. 
Medina  Sidonia,  Dukb  op,  challenges  the 

King  of  Portugal,  n.  401  n. 
Mbdina  Sidonia,  Dukb  of,  patroniEes  Za- 

rate.  III.  42  it.  - 
Medina  Sidonia,  Dcxb  of,  trs.  Racine's 

Iphig^oie,  III.  342. 
Mbdinilla,  Balt.  Elisio  db,  his  Limpia 

Concepcion,  II.  160  n.  x  violent  death, 

414  n. 
Mbdinilla,  P.  db,  connected  with  Lope, 

II.  160. 
Meditaciones  of  Estella,  m.  219  n.;   of 

Puente,  212  ii.}  of  Bsquilacbe,  41  n. 


Medom  of  Lope  de  Roeda,  II.  48. 

Mbdrano,  Francisco  db,  f.  1617.  Lyrical 
poetry.  III.  29  and  ii. 

Mbdrano,  Francisco  Seb.  db,  d.  1653.  Dra- 
mas, II.  329  n. 

Mbdrano,  Juuur  db,  Silva  curiosa,  II; 
119  n. 

Mejor  Alcalde  of  Lope,  II.  231  n.,  239  ». 

Mejor  esta  of  Calderon,  II.  392  and  n. 

Mejor  Muger  of  Calvo,  II.  477,  478  n. 

Mcjor  Representante  of  Cancer,  II.  422  n. 

Mblbndbz  Vald^,  Juan,  d.  1817.  Worlis, 
III.  311-317  ;  on  aBonantes,I.  103  n. ; 
Gallicisms,  III.  249  ;  archaisms,  317,  321 
«.;  on  the  popular  poetry  of  his  time, 
280  n.}  persecuted,  370}  drama  on  D. 
Quixote,  441. 

Mbli,  imitates  D.  Quixote,  III.  440. 

Melindres  de  Belisa  of  Lope,  II.  206  n., 
266  n. 

Melisendra  of  Lope,  II.  256. 

Mblmoth,  W.,  ni.  160  N. 

Mblo,  Manobl  de,  d.  1666.     Gnerra  de' 
CataluJia,  III.  193-195  *,  lyricfkl  poetry, 
26  n.  {  satire,  49. 

Melo.    See  Sanchez  de  Melo. 

Memorial  de  diversas  llazanas,  by  Yalcra, 
I.  167  n. ;  de  Sant  lago  of  Quevedo,  II. 
277. 

3Iena,  Fxrn.  db,  trs.  Heliodorus,  I.  220  n. 

Mbna,  Juan  db,  d..U56,  I.  343-350  v  in 
the  Gancioneros,  391,  395, 402  n. ;  in  the 
Vita  Beata,  375  }  in  the  Centon  Episto- 
lario.  III.  417.  Chronicler  of  Jciin  U.,  I. 
166, 819  'y  on  Alvaro  de  Luna,  180  n. ;  on 
Enrique  de  Y Ulena,  325, 326 }  on  Macias, 
830  ]  enlarges  the  language,  I.  352,  III. 
18  «.  }  did  not  write  Mk^o  Bevulgo,  L 
233  n.  J  nor  the  Celestina,  235  it. 

Mbna,  Yblazqubz  db,  forgery.  III.  420. 

Men»chmi,  trs.  by  Timoneda,  U.  67. 

Mbncos,  Mioubl  db.  III.  65  n. 

Mendelssohn,  Bbetholdt,  II.  388  n. 

Mbndbz,  Fran.,  a  madman,  III.  169  n, 

Mbndbe,  Fr.,  Bibliografla,  m.  416. 

Mbndoza,  Alon.  db,  on  the  theatre,  II.  843. 

Mbndoza,  Ant.  Hurtado  db,  d.  1644.  Df^- 
mas,  n.  332,  448  ;  Yida  de  N.  Senora,  ■ 
332  n.  an<r  333  n. ;  writes  with  Quevedo, 
212,  279  n:'y  with  YiUamedfana,  211  n.  *,  / 
on  Prince  Balthaasar,  405  n. ;  play  of  Cu-. 
billo  aUributed  to  him,  421  *,  lyrical  po- 
etry, m.  41,  42  n. ;  ballads,  74. 

Mbndoza,  Bernardino  db,  f.  1577.  His 
Guerra  de  los  Estados  Baxoe,  III.  193  ».  } 

Mbndoza,  Dibqo  Hurtado  db,  d.  1575.  Life 
and  works,  I.  469-486  •,  on  the  Crdnica 
of  Alfonso  XI.,  I.  70  n.  ;  dedication  to, 
181  n. ;  Bosoan  to,  444  *,  at  Tunis,  449  } 
poemf  with  Silvestre,  466  ;  objects  to 
Italian  words,  II.  22  it.  ;  Is  in  a  play  of 
Orozco,  89  n.  }  in  the  Galatea,  100  and 
n.  ;  is  used  by  Calderon,  377  and  n. ;  his 
Adonis,. etc.,  485;  his  letters,  HI.  163, 
168  ;  adds  words  to  the  language,  247. 

Mendosa,  Garcia  db.  See  Canete,  Mar- 
ques de. 

Mkndoba,  Inigo  Lopbz  db.   See  Santillana. 

Mbndoza,  Juan  Hurtado  or,  f.  1550.  Po- 
etry, I.  393  n.,  m.  60,  61  n. 

Mbndoba,  PuBirra  db,  IL  404. 
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MsxDOZA,  Sjulazas  DC,  oo  Gypsies,  m. 

232  n. 

Meueuiios  oi  Tbnoneda,  11.  56. 

Men&a,  OiUuia  de,  of  MoDtalvan,  I.  25  n. 

Meniua  e  Md^a  of  Bibeyro^I.  00,  III.  92  it. 

Mbr\8,  Igh.  db,  ff.  1797.  ^'orks,  III.  309, 
310  n. 

Mercader  Amante  of  Agnilar,  11.  296. 

Mbkcadkb  y  Cekv-bllos,  m.  215  n. 

UkrctosOj  Cistio,  pseud,  f  1 1604,  II.  492, 
493. 

Mercurio  General  of  Isla,  m.  294  «. 

Mercurio  of  Maiier,  III.  259  a. 

Mercurio  y  Caroate  of  YalJes,  m.  230  %, 

Uercs  on  Shakespeare,  II.  203  ». 

Meriendas  of  Prado,  UL  145. 

Mkbil,  Edblstaxd  DC,  I.  229  a. 

Merlin,  Kumaoce  of,  I.  218. 

Merlo,  Jua9  OB,  in  Mena,  I.  848. 

HsdA,  Chbut.  db,  f.  1618.  NarratiTe  po- 
ems, U.  499,  500  and  M. ;  lyrical,  lU.  14 
and  n.\  didactic,  62 ;  art  of  poetry,  286 
n.;  epistle,  II.  483  n.;  opposes  the  drama, 
342 ',  claims  nnirersal  empire,  I.  418  n. 

Mbsa,  Oil  db,  letters  to.  III.  166. 

Me^c  l'a,  Mira  db.     See  Mira. 

Mbsixerio  on  Naharro,  I.  266  n. 

Mrsoxrbo,  Romaxos,  ed.  Dramatists,  H. 
341  a.,  UI,  456. 

Metamorfosea  of  Zepeda,  n.  64  n. 

Mbtastasio,  trs.  by  Lnnn,  III.  263,  838. 

Metre  of  the  Foema  del  Cid,  1. 16 ;  four 
line,  I.  26,  28  n. ;  Beroeo's,  27  ».,  28  a. } 
Segnra^s,  26  n.    See  Measures. 

Metropolis  long  wanted,  11.  294. 

Mettbrnich,  Pbinck,  MS.  of  Lope,  II.  203  a. 

Mexia,  Dibco,  f.  1608.  His  Pamaso  Antdr- 
tico,  in.  62  n. 

Mbxia,  Febaht  DB,  f.  1492.  Nobillario,  m. 
132  n. 

Mexia,  Hkrhah,  in  the  Candoneios,  1. 896, 
397. 

Mbxia,  Lois,  1 1546,  n.  10. 

Mbxia,  Pbro,  d.  1552.  Historia  Imperial, 
II.  28  i  Siiva,  11  ;  how  licensed,  I.  421 
n. ;  ou  Romances  of  chivalry,  225. 

Mexicana,  La,  of  Gab.  Lasso  de  la  Tega, 
II.  471  and  a. 

Mexico,  first  printing  in,  m.  100  a. }  Auto 
de  F6, 1.  236  a. 

Mexico  Conqnistada  of  Escoiqulz,  IH.  829, 
330  and  n. 

Met,  Aubelio,  plays,  m.  446. 

Met,  Felipe,  ballads,  III.  407  n. 

Met,  Seb.,  f.  1614.    Fabulario,  m.  307  n, 

Michael,  St.,  of  Cubillo,  II.  421. 

Michel,  Francisqub,  edits  Cronica  Rima- 
da,  I.  21  n. ;  Charlemagne,  100  n. 

MiBR  on  Las  Casas,  IL  38  a. 

MiGXCT,  F.  a.  a.,  on  Ant.  Peres,  IIL 168  a. 

Miguela,  ballad,  L  136. 

Mila  t  Foxtaxals,  Trovadores,  III.  461. 

Milagros  del  Desprecio  of  Lope,  II.  416  n. 

Milagros  del  VIrgen  of  Berceo,  I.  2S. 

Milan,  Lope*B  plays  acted  in,  11.  270. 

Milan,  Litis,  f.  1561.  Imitates  Castlglione, 
I.  442  n. 

MiLANBS,  J.  J.,  CoDde  Alarcos,  1. 114  a. 

Millan,  San,  I.  26. 

MiLXAN,  n.  H.,  Martyr  of  Antloch,  11.  369. 

MiLTOK,  J.    Lycidas,  I  453 ;  PaxBdise  Lost 


tmltatwl  by  Melendcs,  m.  315 ;  tn.  finom 
by  Jorellanos,  328  a. ;  by  Esooiqoix,  329. 

MiMOSO,  JUAX  Sabdista,  f.  1620,  IL  440  a. 

MiHaxa  on  Lope,  II.  200  n. 

Minerva  of  Sauches,  I.  455  n. 

Mingo  Revulgo,  Coplas  de,  c.  1472,  I.  232 
and  M.}  imitation  oi;  234  n.\  Folgar  on, 
382. 

Minneringns,  I.  821. 

MnruTOLi,  J.,  Auto  in  Talenda,  m.  347  a. 

MiRA  DB  Mescua,  Aht.,  d.  1635,  II.  329,    j 
830  a.  ;    his    Exempio  Mayor,  mistake 
about,  232  n.  ;  his  Conde  Alarcos,  1. 114 
n. }  lyrical  poetry.  III.  38  and  a. ;  plays, 
445. 

Miracle-plays.    See  Mysteries. 

Miracles,  easy  belief  in,  IL  372  a. 

Miranda,  Saa  db.    See  Salt. 

MiXAiiDA  T  TolafaSo,  f.  1562,  n.  11 «. 

Mirrha,  Tragedia  de,  n.  46  a. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  I.  81,  856, 868  ». 

Mis  Tagatelas,  HI.  304  a. 

Mooedades  del  Cid  of  GuiUen  de  Castro,  IL 
804-808. 

Mock-heroic  poems,  11.  401  -  404. 

Mogiganga  of  Castillo,  III.  143  n 

MogigaU  of  Moratin,  IQ.  350,  360,  361 ». 

MoHAMMBD,  conquests.  III.  390. 

Mohammed  ^^^I^m  of  Rabadan,  IH.  231  a. 

Mouk,  F.,  trs.  Muutauer,  1.  286  n. 

Mojigangas  attributed  to  Calderon,  IL  356  a. 

MoLiBRB,  his  Medecin  MalgrT  Lni  from 
Lope  in  part,  II.  209.  Festin  de  Pierre 
from  Tirso,  824,  325  and  n.;  Prinoesse 
d'£ude  firom  Moreto,  416  a.;  on  Luis 
de  Granada,  IK.  208  a. ;  on  shop-signs, 
251  a. ;  imitated  by  L.  F.  Moratin,  356 ; 
translated  by  him,  361 ;  acts  Baneho  in 
a  play,  441  a. 

MoLiXA,  AGOOTnr  db,  pretended  son  ef  Ar- 
gote,  lU.  425,  427,  428,  432. 

Molina,  Argotb  db.    5ee  Argote. 

Molina,  Fb.  Nieto,  f.  1764.  His  Fiabn- 
lero,  n.  487  a.  ;  his  Perromachia,  HI. 
298  k. 

Molina,  Tirso  db,  pseud,  for  Gabriel  Tel- 
lez,  d.  1648  ;  dramas,  II.  323-329 ;  his 
Cigarrales,  in.  139, 140  and  a. }  his  De- 
leytar  Aprovecbando,  140  and  a. ;  cites 
Guevara,  II.  16  a.  ;  his  Condenado,  369 
n.  J  his  Comedim  «m  Fama,  447  ;  Loa, 
448  ;  Crypto-rhymes,  I.  454  a. ;  letters, 
nL163. 

Momo,  by  Noydens,  HI.  123  and  n. 

Monarchia  Hebrea  of  Bacallar  y  Sanna, 
lU.  260,  262  a. 

Monarchia  Hispanica  of  Campanella,  L 
418  n. 

Monasteries,  plajrs  in,  II.  440  and  a. 

MoNCADA,  Fran,  db,  d.  1635.  Expedieion 
de  Catalanes,  UI.  191, 192  and  n, 

MoNCADA,  Sancho  de,  Gypsies,  HI.  232  a. 

Moncato,  Ju4N,  Marques  db  San  Felices, 
f.  1656.  His  Atalanta  and  Venus  and 
Adonis,  IL  487  and  n. ;  lyrical  poetry, 
m.  26n. 

Moncato,  Pbdro,  chronicle,  m.  119  j  col- 
lection of  ballads,  407. 

Mondego  of  Saa  de  Miranda,  m.  54. 

Mondbjar,  Life  of  Alfr>nso  X.,  I.  35  n. 
Adrerteocias,  IIL  183  a. 
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MovroBTV,  PiD.  Rod.  d«,  f.  1666.  Honras 
de  Felipe  IV.,  UI.  198  n.,  270  n. 

Monipudio  of  Cervantes,  II.  121. 

MoNLAD,  Life  of  Isia,  III.  287  n. 

Moxs,  Nat  ok,  Troubadour,  I.  282.     ' 

Uonserrate,  Nuestra  Senora  de,  Historia  y 
Milagros,  III.  251  ft.  ;  poem  on,  by  Yi- 
rues,  n.  474,  475  n. ;  by  Zorrilla,  475  n. 

Monstruo  de  la  Fortuna  of  Calderon,  II. 
407  n.  ;  de  Naturaleza,  what,  202  and  n. 

Monstruo  Imagioado  of  Ledesma,  HI.  15. 

MOXTAGNAGOCT,  I.  40  «. 

Moutalban,  Claros  de,  ballad,  I.  120. 

MoNTALVAN,  JuAN  Perkz  DE,  d.  1638.  Life 
and  dramas,  II.  313-322  •,  GiCana  de 
Menfls,  I.  25  n. }  at  festivals  of  San  Isi- 
/  dro,  II.  181, 182  •,  his  S.  Patricio,  367  and 
V  n. ;  Para  Todos,  III.  140  •,  his  Novelas, 
142  and  n.  *,  on  Lope  de  Yega,  II.  153 
and  n, ;  Fama  P68tuma  de  Lope,  190  n. } 
price  of  Lope's  plays,  270  n. ;  their  num- 
ber, 204  n. ;  play  of  Alarcon  attributed 
to  Montalvan,  336 ;  of  Mescua,  232  n.  ; 
of  Lope,  ib. )  on  Yaldivielso,  332  n. ;  on 
the  dramatists  of  Oastile,  345*,  on  the 
Tarasca,  360  n.  i  enemy  of  Quevedo, 
292  a. 

MoNTALVO,  Qarcia  ObdoSez  dk,  f.  1600. 
Amadis,  I.  201 ;  Esplandian,  207-209. 

MoNTALVO.    See  Galvez  de  Montalvo. 

MfiNTANO,  Arias,  d.  1598.  Preface  to  an 
ludex  Expurg.,  I.  423  n. ;  friend  of  Luis 
de  Leon,  II.  78  *,  trs.  of  the  Canticles, 
81  n.  *,  edits  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  III. 
177  and  n. 

Monte  Calvario  of  Ghievara,  11. 18  n. 

BIoNTEiRO,  J.  O.,  edits  Vicente,  I.  256  «. 

MoMTBJo,  Fr.  Bexito,  eariiest  History  of 
Castile,  I.  83  n. 

MoNTBMATOR,  JoROx  DB,  d.  1561.  Diana 
£uamorada,  III.  82  -  84 ;  poems  with  Sil- 
yestre,  I.  467  }  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  n. 
485  )  lyrical  poetry,  III.  5  and  n.,  I.  446 
n.  ;  pastoral.  III.  55  and  n. }  satirical, 

•  48  }  ballads,  76 ;  elegies,  53  ]  tales  in 
the  Diana,  153  ;  story  of  Narvaes,  131, 
132  II.  *,  trs.  Ausias  March,  I.  300  n.  *,  on 
Lobera,  446  n.  Lope  de  Yega  uses  the 
Diana,  II.  163  n. 

Montengon,  Pedro  db,  f.  1815.  Works, 
III.  309  and  n. 

Monteria  of  Alfonso  XI.,  L  69  and  n. 

Monteria  of  Juan  Manuel,  I.  58  h. 

MoNTBRO,  Aht.  di,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I. 
390  n. 

MoNTBSBR,  dramas,  11.  425,  491  n. 

MoNTBSiNO,  Amb.,  f.  1508.  His  trs.  of  Lu- 
dolphus,  I.  874  n.;  Cancionero,  III.  44  n. 

Montesinos,  ballads,  I.  120  and  n. 

Montesquieu,  Lettres  PtH'sannes,  III.  304. 

Monti,  Oidlio,  Gil  Bias,  HI.  295  n. 

Monti,  Pietro,  trs.  ballads,  1. 115  n.**,  Cal- 
deron, II.  412  n. 

MONTIANO  T    LUYANDO,    AuO.    DE,  d.  1765. 

Works,  m.  339,  840  and  n.  ;    on  La 

Torre,  U.   283  n.  ;  on  Cervantes,  HI. 

840  ;  attacked,  353  n. 
MoNTiQNT,  murder  of.  III.  164. 
Montmorency,  Constablb  de,  I.  460. 
MoNTORo,  Jos.  Perez  de,  d.  1694.    Lyrical 

poetry,  III.  43  and  n.  • 


MoNXASAS,  Gabriel  di  Heitao,  f.  1620. 
Fabulas,  II.  487  n. 

Moorish  ballads,  1. 133  - 135. 

Moorish  character  in  Calderon,  II.  380. 

Moors,  origin  of  name.  III.  390  it.  ;  hatred 
of,  I.  6,  407  n. ;  falsehood  to,  410  ;  perse- 
cution, 409  and  n.,  410  n.,  428  aud  n . 

Mora,  Juan  Gomez  de,  f.  1632.  On  Prince 
Baltasar,  II.  405  n. 

Mora,  f.  1850,  III.  309,  433. 

MoBADELL,  V.  M.  DB,  f.  1603.  San  Bjimon, 
n.  476  n. 

MoRAES,  Fr.,  f.  1567.  His  trs.  of  Palme- 
rin,  I.  212  and  n. 

MOBABS    T    VaSOONCBLLOS,  F.   BoTXLHO,  f. 

1734,  in.  254,  255  and  n. 

MORALEJA,  Jos.,  f.  1741.  El  Entretenido, 
III.  142  n.,  280  n. 

Morales,  Ambrosio  dk,  d.  1591.  His  Crj- 
nica.  III.  173, 174  n.  -,  letters,  163  ;  dis. 
courses,  II.  10  ».}  epistle  both  Latin  and 
Spanish,  HI.  401  n.  ;  on  the  use  of  the 
Castilian,  II.  6  n. ;  praise  of  Boscan,  I. 

•  442. 

Morales,  Fban.,  edits  Palacios  Rubios,  II. 
13  n. 

Morales,  Jorge  Pinto  ,db,  Biararillas  del 
Parnaso,  III.  412. 

Morales,  Juan  db,  pastoral,  m.  56  and  n. 

Morales,  Juan  Bart.,  trs.  Lobo,  Hi.  93  m. 

Morales,  the  two,  actors,  II.  440. 

Moraiitiesof  Lope,  U.  198-202.  5e^  Mys- 
teries. 

MoRATTN,  Lean.  Fern.,  d.  1828.  '  Dramas, 
III.  355-361 ;  on  the  Danca  General,  I. 
232 n.  *,  Celestina,  237  n. ;  Auto  de  Fc  of 
Logrono,  m.  234  n.  }  his  Derrota  de  los 
Pedantes,  800  n.  •,  poems,  830.  See  Ber- 
nascone,  Pelaez. 

Moratin,  Nig.  Fern.,  d.  1780.  Works,  III. 
299-301  i  his  club,  301 ;  his  Desengauo, 
346,  347  n. ;  dramas,  341  -  343. 

Morayma,  ballad,  1. 116. 

MoRCHON,  Man.,  dramatist,  II.  444  n. 

MoRBAu,  L.,  Partidas,  I.  47  a. 

Moreno,  Juan,  f.  1497, 1.  386. 

Moreno,  M.,  f.  1650,  III.  59  n. 

MoRERi  on  D.  Quixote,  III.  424  n. 

MoRBTO,  Aug.,  d.  1669.  Dramas,  11.  413- 
417  ',  his  Azote  de  su  Patria,  427  t>. } 
Bayle,  453  n.  ;  Desden  con  el  Desdeii, 
m.  ^  n. ',  play  altered  by  Latre,  342  *, 
on  Pedro  el  Cruel,  1. 166  n. ;  uses  the  Vi- 
drlera  of  Cervantes,  II.  123  n. ;  used  by 
Solis,  428  ;  number  of  plays.  III.  445. 

Morgan,  Jos.,  on  Mohammedanism,  III. 
231  n. 

Morillo,  Greg,  se,  trs.  Statins,  m.  85  n.  j 
satire,  48. 

Morir  viviendo  of  Munoz,  HE.  257  it. 

Moriscos,  who,  HI.  232  n.  ;  expulsion,  I. 
409,  410  and  n.,  428  ;  Aguilar^s  poem  on, 
n.  298  ;  Zapata's,  502  n.  *,  bad  effects  of 
their  expulsion,  UI.  215  «.,  230,  231  and 
K. ;  their  culture,  1. 86,  III.  231  n.,  232  n. 

MoRiTZ  of  Saxony,  I.  419. 

Moros  Latlnados,  jH.  393  n. 

Morte  d'Arthur,  I.  288  n. 

Mosqnea  of  YlUaviciosa,  11.  493. 

MosQUERA  j)B  Barnuevo,  Fr.,  f.  1612.  His 
Numautina,  II.  501,  502  n. 
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Moaqoeteroa,  what,  IE.  444  and  a. 

MoMeOf  what,  I.  395  x. 
Motes  ooD  Gloaas,  I.  400  and  n. 
MOTHB  LB  Vayer,  La,  III.  184  n. 
MoTTBL'X,  trs.  D.  Quixote,  III.  439. 
MoTTBViLLB,  Mad.  de,  Peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, II.  406  n.  }  on  acting  plays,  443  n. 
MoYA,  J.  M.  DX,  f.  1630.    Fantasias,  Ul. 

142  and  n. 
Moza  de  Cantaro  of  Lope,  II.  234  and  m. 
Mosarabes.    See  Mu^urabes. 
MozABT,    Don   Joan,  II.  32& 
Mdca^i  ballads  on,  I.  136. 
Ma9arabe8,  who,  in.  893  and  n. }  drama 

on,  73  n. 
Hudo,  £1,  the  painter,  II.  107  n. 
Muerte  de  Baldovinos  of  Canoer,  H.  491  n. 
Muestra  de  ioB  Garros  of  Lope,  II.  264. 
Mugeres,  Loor  de,  of  Acosta,  III.  206  n. 
MUllbb,  Johann  ton,  on  the  Cld,  1. 12  «., 

14  n.,  131. 
MVllbr  of  Lisbon,  1. 11  n. 
Mulunbauz,  8m  v.,  trs.  Nierembeg,  III. 

216  n.  m 

Mumin,  Morisco  romance,  m.  232  n. 
Muncu-Bblunghausbn,  on  Times,  II.  475 

n. ;  on  old  Spanish  plays,  III.  446  m. 
Mundo  per  de  Dentro  of  Quevedo,  II.  291. 
Munecas  de  Harcela  of  Cubillo,  II.  421. 
HuSoz,  Ant.,  f.  1739,  HI.  267  and  n.,  348  n. 
HnSoz,  Jdam  Bact.,  d.  1799.    Worlcs,  III. 

828i  329  and  n.;  friend  of  Moratio,  302  ; 

on  Qomara,  II.  30  n.    See  Iturri. 
Mdntanwr,  Ramon,  f.  1328.    Chronicle,  I. 

286-289  i  poem,  288  and  n.  j  used  by 

Moncada,  in.  192. 
MuRAT  condemns  CienfUegos,  III.  821. 
MuBATORi,  Delia  Perfetta  Poesia,  III.  267  ».} 

trs.  by  Sempere,  284  n. 
Harcia,  plays  forbidden,  HI.  868  n. 
Muret,  batUe,  I.  280. 
Murgetana,  poem  by  Oriolano,  II.  502  n. 
McRiLLO,  Babt.  Est.,  picture  of  San  Tomas, 

n.  280  n.  *,  of  San  Ildefonso,  371  n.  }  his 

Academy,  in.  277  «. 
MuRiLLO,  Dibgo  db,  d.  1616.    Didactic  po- 
etry, m.  61,  02  n. ;  opposes  Philip  II., 

62  a. 
MuswECS,  imitated  by  Boscan,  I.  441 ;  trs. 

by  Lusan,  III.  263. 
Mttsas  del  Melodino  of  Melo,  ni.  26  n, 
Muaica,  La,  of  Yriarte,  in.  305,  306  an^  n. 
Mutatione  MonetsB  (De),  of  Mariana,  m. 

179, 180  n. 
Mutius  ScsBYola  of  Cubillo,  H.  422. 
Muy,  Garcilasso  killed  at,  I.  460. 
Mysteries,  early,  L  229  -  231, 247, 256  -  260 ; 

temp.  Charles  V.,  n.  42  ;  name,  43  n. ; 

pass  into  autoe,  249  ;  still  acted,  in.  347. 
Mystical  writers,  in.  207-211. 

Nacimientos,  what,  n.  241  n. ;  of  Lope, 
241 "  244,  262  and  n .  ;  of  Y  aldivielso,  241 
n. ;  of  Diamante,  433. 

Nada  of  Texada,  ni.  127  ;i. 

Nagera,  Estevax  G.  dr,  f.  1560.  Ballad- 
book,  I.  113,  m.  405  *,  Cancionero,  I. 
393  n. 

Nagore,  Aoobtin,.  adds  to  Dlcastillo,  HE. 
65  n. 

Nauarbo,  Bart.  Toskbs  db,  f.  1517.  Works, 


I.  266-274 ;  satires,  HI.  47  {  imitaton, 

II.  46  and  n. 

Names  of  persons;  trouble  with,  I.  214  »., 
in.  110  n. 

Naples,  earliest  literature,  I.  8  ;  connected 
with  Spain,  317,  318,  435  ;  Garcilasso  at, 
449  ]  Cervantes  at,  II.  94  and  n.  *,  Lope's 
plays  acted  in,  270. 

Napolbon  I.,  invades  Spain,  lU.  366,; 
driven  out,  367. 

Napoleon,  £1  D.  Quixote  de  Suropa,  III. 
442. 

Ndpoles  Becaperada  of  Boija,  n.  504  n. 

Napolisea  of  TriUo,  II.  504  n. 

Narcis,  YifioLBS.    See  Yiuoles. 

Narrative  poetry,  earliest,  I.  10-80,  88- 
90 ',  in  the  siicteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  n.  459-500  \  temp.  Philip  Y., 
in.  255. 260  ;  Charles  ni.,  300  •,  Charlea 
lY.  and  Ferdinand  YH.,  809, 329. 

Narvabs,  poetess,  m.  12. 

Nabvaxz,  Luis  pk,  In  the  Caocioneros,  I. 
393  n, 

Narvaib,  Rodbigo  oi,  story  of,  HI.  130- 
132  n. }  ballads  on,  72  n. ;  in  the  Diaita, 
82  n. 

Nasabbn,  Blas  db,  on  Cervantes,  n.  129 
and  n.,  III.  282  and  n.  ;  on  the  earliest 
drama,  I.  232  n.;  on  Ferreras,  in.  279  a. 

Nat.  db  Moms.  I.  33  n.,  40  n. 

Naufragio  of  Cortereal,  n.  496  n. ;  of  Yacsa, 
40  ». 

Navacibro,  Andbba,  influence  on  Boscan, 
I.  439,  440  )  on  the  convent  of  Las  Cuv- 
vas,  373  n. ;  on  Hidalgos,  UI.  97  ». }  on 
the  Comuneros,  368  n. 

Navabba,  Pbdbo  db,  t  1567.  Dialogues, 
n.  11  and  «. 

Navarrbtb,  £1  Mudo,  pidnter,  U.  167  n. 

Navabbbtb,  Fbbn.  dk,  f.  1626.  Works,  IIL 
215  and  n. 

Navabbbtb,  Sostaquio  Fsbn.  db.  Life  ot 
Garcilasso,  I.  446  n.  j  an  Spanish  No¥e> 
las.  III.  164  n. 

Navabbbtb,  Mart.  Fbbn.  db,  his  Ooleccion 
de  Yiages,  I.  186  n.,  191  n.  {  Life  of  Cer- 
vantes.  II.  Wn.yof  Cadahalso,  HI.  304 
».  ;  of  Samaniego,  308  n. }  on  the  Tia 
Fingida,  II.  122  n.  j  on  a  letter  of  Lope, 
158  It.  }  on  his  will,  191  ft. ;  on  the  Cru- 
sades, 174  M. ;  on  the  Castilian  of  Ct-r- 
vantes,  in.  247  ». }  on  the  Buscapie, 
424. 

Navabbbtb  t  Ribeba,  JTb.  db,  f.  1644.  Tales, 

III.  146  n. 

Navabbo,  Chbist.,   early   dramatist,    n. 

250  n. 
Navabro,  Gonzalo,  ti^tacks  the  drama,  II. 

404,40511. 
Navas  de  Tolosa,  battle,  I.  8  and  n. ;  poem 

of  Mesa,  n.  499,  500  n. 
Naves  de  Cortes  of  Moratin,  m.  300,  r>01 

ft. ;  of  Salas  and  Yaca  de  Guzman,  301  u, 
Navidad,  Juan  db,  Grammar,  II.  22  u. 
Navidad  de  Zaragosa  of  Poao,  ni.  141  m. 
Naxera,  battle  of,  I.  161. 
Nebrissensis.    See  Lebrixa. 
Necio  Afortunado  of  Barbadlllo,  ni.  136 

and  n. 
Necromancy  of  Don  Enrique,  I.  825  and  n. 
Nbobbtb,  J.  T.,  lyrical  poet,  IIL  43  and  n. 
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Negro  Yaliente,  11.  406  n. 
NegromaDte  of  Ariosto,  II.  57. 
Nkpomuck,  San  Juan,  poem  on,  III.  250. 
Netherlands,  war  of,  III.  229,  230  and  n. 
NrufchItbau,  Fr.  SB,  ed.  Qil  Bias,  III. 

296  n. 
Nbv^bs,  Pbreira,  on  Saa,  III.  56  n. 
Nibelungenlled,  I.  19  n.,  21  n. 
Nicolas  db  la  Gallb,  actor.  III.  362  n. 
Nicolas  db  lo3  Romances,  f.  1248, 1. 104. 
Nicolas  de  Tdentino  of  Lope,  II.  263  n. ; 

of  Camargo  y  Salgado,  477,  478  n. 
Nicolas  Factor,  painter,  II.  466  n. 
Nibbla,  Codnt,  In  Mena,  I.  348,  349  and  n. 
Nibrbmbbrg,  J.  S.,  d.  1658.    Works,  HI. 

210  and  n. 
Nifo,  Fr.  Mar.  di,  his  Diario  Ourioso,  m. 

259  n. ;  Cajon  de  Sastre,  II.  353  n. 
Nina  de  Oomes  Arias  of  Calderon,  II.  376 ; 

indebted  to  Guevara,  376  n.,  379  n.  } 

German  trs.,  383  n. 
Nina  de  Ioa  Embostes  of  Solorcano,  m. 

110,  HI  and  n. 

Nina  de  Plata  of  Lope,  II.  206  n.,  380  n. 
Ninfas  de  Henares  of  BoTadilla,  III.  88. 
Nino,  Pbko,  chronicle,  I.  178  ;  verses  fbr 

by  VtUasandino,  354  n.,  389  n. 
Ni  Bay  ni  Koque  of  Escosara,  m.  10  n. 
Nise,  tvo  plays  of  BermiideB,  II.  67. 
NiSBNO,  Father,  and  Quevedo,  II.  292  n. 
Nobiliarlo  of  Mexia,  HI.  132  n. 
Nobleza  de  la  Pintura  of  Calderon,  II.  353  n. 
NocEDAL,  C,  ed.  Jovellanos,  m.  456. 
Noche  de  San  Juan,  festival,  II.  212  n. 
Noche  de  San  Juan  of  Lope^II.  211-216. 
Noche  Oscura  of  La  Cruz,  III.  208. 
Noche  Serena  of  Lson,  II.  84  n. 
Noches  Alegres  of  Ortiz,  III.  280  m. 
Noches  Claras  of  Faria  y  Souza,  III.  210. 
Noches  de  Invierno  of  Eslava,  lit.  137, 

138  n. 
Noches  de  Plaier  of  Solorzano,  m.  144  ». 
Nocturnos,  academy,  II.  300,  301  n. 
No  hay  Amigo  of  Boxas,  III.  297  n. 
No  hay  Yida  of  Montalvan,  II.  321. 
Nombres  de  Chrtsto  of  Leon,  II.  82. 
Nombres  de  la  Virgen  of  Bonilla,  III.  15  n. 
No  puede  ser  of  Moreto,  II.  416  n. 
Nd  Stempre  lo  Peor  of  Calderon,  trs.  by 

Lord  Bristol,  II.  392  n. 
'  NoRONA,    Gaspar,    Conse    db,    d.  1815. 

Works,  III.  309  and  n.,  310  and  n. 
North,  T.,  trs.  Guevara,  II.  15  n. 
Northern  nations,  irruption.  III.  380. 
Novel  Confort,  Lo,  I.  27  n. 
Novela,  principle    of  Spanish   drama   in 

Lope,  II.  260-263  }    of   Calderon,  374 

and  n.,  399-405. 
Novelas  of  Cervantes,  II.  119  - 122  and  n.  ; 

of  Lope,  185  and  n.  }  of  others,  HE.  129  - 

154. 
Novellieri,  Italian,  m.  133  and  n. 
NoYOEXS,  Ben.  Remigio,  f.  1666.    Momo, 

111.  123;   ed.  Covarrubias,  248  n. 
Nl'cio,  Martin,  Ballad-Book,  I.  113,  III. 

404. 
Nuestra  Senora  of  Diaz,  II.  477,  478  n. 
Nueva  Comedia  of  Moratin,  III.  358. 
Nueva  Idea  de  la  Tragedia  of  galas,  m. 

266  and  n. 
Naeva  Jenisalen  of  Escobar,  II.  477, 478  n. 


Nuero  Jardtn  of  Bonilla,  m.  16  n. 
Nuevo  Mundo  of  Lope,  II.  224- 220  j  of 

Moraes,  III.  254. 
Nuevos  Reyes  of  Lozano,  III.  127. 
Numa  of  Castillo,  III.  351  n. 
Numancia  of  Cervantes,  il.  106-111 ;  trs. 

by  Schlegel,  369  it.;  of  Ayala,  III.  344. 
Numantia,  siege  of,  II.  106  and  n. 
Numantina  of  Barnuevo,  U.  501,  502  and  n. 
Nunca  macho  coeto  poco  of  Alarcon,  H. 

336  n. 
NcMBz  DK  Alva,  Bibgo,  f.  1589,  II.  11  n. 
NuSbz  db  Castro  on  Santlllana,  I.  334  n. ; 

continues  Saavedra,  III.  190  n. 
Nunez  de  Liad,  HI.  380  n. 
Nunez,  Nicolas,  I.  384  and  n.,  402  it. 
Nunez.   See  Guzman,  Hernan  Nunez  4e. 

Obelisco  Funebre  of  Lara,  II.  340  it. 
Obras  y  Bias  of  Nieremberg,  III.  210  and  n. 
Obregon,  Marcos  de,  of  Espinel,  III.  106  - 

109  and  notes,  294,  297  n. 
Observatorio  Rustico  of  Salas,  m.  309  n. 
OcAMPO,  Florian  db,  d.  1555.    Chronicle, 

n   27,  III.  174  and  n.;  credulity,  181  j 

edits  Chronica  General,  1. 144  n. 
OcASfA,  Fran,  db,  f.  1603,  lyrical  poetry, 

in.  14,  44. 

OOANA,  GONZ.  DB,  I«  361  fl. 

OcnoA,  £.  DB,  ed.  Saatillana,  I.  387  «. ; 
notes  to  Baeda,  389  n. ;  Catalogo,  III. 
231  n. 

Ocios  de  Castalia  of  Ovando.  II  505  n. ;  de 
Espanoles  Emigrados,  III  370  n.  i  de 
Estudios  of  Fonseca,  II.  449  n.;  de  mi 
Juventitd  of  Cadahalso,  III.  304  n. 

Ogier  le  Danois,  1. 197. 

Oidores,  license-books,  I.  420  n. 

Glaus  Maonus,  II.  30. 

Oliva,  Count,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 

Oliva,  Fern.  Peruz  de,  d.  1530.    Works, 

II.  8,  9  and  n.,  12  ;  translations  by,  66  ; 
dialogue    In   both   Latin   and  Spanish, 

III.  401  n. 

OUvante  de  Laura,  I.  216,  III.  205. 

OuvARBS,  Ger6n.  db,  adds  to  Mfina,  I. 
346  n. 

Olivarbs,  Count  Duke,  entertainment  for 
Philip  IV.,  II.  212  5  extravagance,  409 
and  n. ;  Calderon  serves  under,  349  ; 
plays  written  for,  338  and  n.  ;  patronizes 
4he  drama,  455  *,  Rioja,  III.  39  ;  Castro, 
II.  301 }  G5ngora,  III.  19  ;  Quevedo  dedi- 
cates to  him,  II.  285  n. ;  sends  him  a 
satire,  III.  49  ;  is  persecuted  by  him, 
II.  277  and  n. 

Olmedo,  Mena  on  battle  of,  I.  344. 

Olmbdo,  Alon.  de,  actor,  II.  440. 

Olmbdo,  Josbf,  his  Auto  de  F6,  HI.  237  n, 

Ommiada  of  Noroaa,  in.  310  n. 

Ona,  Pedro  de,  f.  1596.    His  Arauco,  n.j 
469,  470 «,  other  works,  470  n. 

Ontiveros,  Ant.  Maria,  f.  1769.  On  La 
Cruz,  IIL  351  n. 

Opera,  as  modified,  introduced  by  Cal- 
deron, n.  373,  374  n.,  409  n.  ;  Lope's 
Eclogue,  432  *,  opera  ridiculed,  432  7i.  ; 
proper  opera  established,  433  ;  favored, 
in.  338. 

Opuscules  of  Pulgblanch,  III.  294  n. 

Oracion  of  Foruer,  III.  319  x. 
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Oneionl  «r  Onteceoa,  1. 3«0  a. 
Oneaolo  of  Gracan,  IDL  224  b. 
Oru,  ode,  bjr  Lazjui,  m.  263. 
Ontorio  or  Oae^an,  IL  18  b. 
OnleiiamM  del  Gay  Saber,  L  294. 
Order  of  Mcr^  of.Agnilar,  LL  297  «. 
OkdoSb  db  Mostalvo.    See  MoDtatro. 
Ocfea,  dnnia,  IL  41. 
OcfM  of  Jraregni,  IL  316,  HI.  U  and  b.  ; 

or  MoutalTiD,  IL  314,  315  and  b.,  in. 

84. 
OrfM  MOitv  or  Oraodo,  n.  fi05  «. 
OussTB,  Alt.  do,  I.  214. 
OriffAi  de  la  Gomedia  bj  FeDiocr,  n.  3M  ». 
Onsen,  elc,  de  la  Yiigea  dd  Belicario,  by 

Calderoo,  U.  372. 
OriflWM  de  la  Lengna,  by  KajaMs,  IL  20 

«. ;  de  la  Poeaia  CaateUana,  by  Vdax- 

^oex,  IIL  281  and  m. 
OBiOLAXO,OAaCL4,tl603.  Foea^II.S02B. 
Orlando  Enamorado  of  Bolea,  IL  481, 482  ■. 
Orlando  Foriooo  or  bpinoaa,  IL  4fi2  and  ^., 

470, 480- i  or  Qneredo,  280. 
Oblkaso,  Dckb  or,  I.  91. 
Orpheoa  or  Salasar,  IIL  27  a. 
Orphens  and  Sorydioe  of  SolU,  IL  420. 
Onoa  and  Aguine.    See  Agoirre. 
Obtiga,  Fa.  DB,  f.  1750.    Poem  oo  Mooaer- 

nte,  II.  475  n. 
Obtbqa,  Gombb  na,  on  Mdendex,  IIL  317 

flu  ;  clab  or  Moratin,  902. 
OniiGA,  JcAS  Ds,  not  anthor  or  Tamrilln, 

L  472  n. 
Ocnz,  Aoosmi,  t  1540.     Ihamaftist,  IL 

46  andB. 
Obtiz,  Au)H80,  r.  1493.    Treatiaea,  I.  370. 
'  '  Obtiz,  F&ui.,  1 1520.    Lettexa,  IIL  170  b. 
*   Obtb,  CUuuaudo,  f.  1758.     Nocbea,  m. 

280. 
Ortografla  of  Aleman,  IIL  218  ;   of  the 

Academy.  III.    250  ;   ot  Lebrixa  and 

others,  250  and  u. 
OsBBA,  Mabqcis.     See  YUlalpando. 
Oaorio,  Diego  de,  Eatevan,  f.  1507.    Aran- 

cana,  H.  468,  460  «.  }  war  oT  Bhodea, 

4G9  n. 
Obsusa,  Ticeroy  in  Sicily,  II.  275  ;  in  Na- 
ples, 276  ;  patronizes  De  Castro,  301. 
Obsuna,  Fr.  db,  f.  1543.     Ley  do  Amor 

Sancto,  I.  421  b.,  IL  13  a. 
0SBU5A,  DuQUB  DB,  library,  n.  232  n. 
Ottava  Bima,  early,  L  39  ;  Boscan^s,  44% 

446  ;   in  Lope^s  plays,  II.  266. 
OcDDT,  CtfsAK,  teacher  at  Paris,  I.  473  n., 

II.  119  B. ;  proTerbs,  IIL  203  b.  ;  trs. 

D.  Quixote2439  b. 

OOBELBT,  SiB  W.,  I.  53. 

Otabdo,  Joan  db,  f.  1668.  Orfeo  Hilitar, 
n.  505  n. ',  on  autos,  II.  251  b.  ;  on  the 
Taraaca,  360  B. 

Otid,  trs.  by  Tiana,  II.  500  b.  •,  by  Vene- 
gas,  III.  29  B^  by  Mexia,  52  n. ;  used 
by  Calderon,  IE.  374  n.,  399,  400  and  b. 

Oriedo,  Faero  de,  I.  9,  HI.  397, 398  and  b. 

OviKDO,  Bern,  db,  poems  to,  11.  353  n. 

OviEDO,  CosMi  DE,  manager,  11.  446. 

O^'iBDO  T  YAU)lte,  GoNz.  Fern.  db,  d.  1557. 
Works,,  n.  32-36',  opposes  Las  Casas, 
37  ;  on  Lopez  dc  Haro,  I.  306  n.  ;  on 
Garcilasso,  447  n.  j  on  books  of  chivalry, 
II.  138  and  n. 


Owes,  Joax,  4.  IAS. 

58,  S0B. 
Osiosi,  Acateaia,  m.  32. 


m. 


Pabu>  db  Sta.  l[AaiA,d.  1435,  L8S8  b.,  3001 
Pachboo,  Axt.  liOPBi,  L  1738.    On  YUkna. 

lU.  246  b. 
Pacbbdo,  Fa.  db,  d.  1654.    Bdita  Bereeni, 

ni.  7  and  b.  ;  hia  Arte  de  la  Piatnra,  T 

a.  ;  edits  Cespedea,  UL  63  and  b.  ;  3dS. 

oi;  n.  85  B. ;  on  Lope  de  Vega,  IL  17S 

B.,  204*.,  272  b. 
Pacif  nria  Chriatiana  of  Zagate,  IIL  211  b^ 

212  B. 
Fadcoopeo,  Gabriel,  patud,  or  Lopa,  n.  178. 
Padiuji,  Juab  db  (EI  Cartuano),  L  1518. 

His  vorks,  I.  350  b.,  373»  374. 
Padilla,  J  can  db  (El  Comonero),  d.  1521. 

Letter  to  by  Queran,  IL  17  ;  drama  tiia 

IIL  368  b. 
Padilla,  Lob.  de,  <m  (Hiariea  Y.,  IL  28  «. 
Padilla,  Mabia  DB,  tamp.  Peter  the  CmeL 

L16L 
Padilla,  Pbdbo  DB,  1 1583.    Ballads,  HI. 

71,  72  and  b.,  132  b.,  406;  friend  of 

Cervantes,  IL   101 ;   trs.  Cortereal,  490 

B. ;  lyrical  poetry,  IIL  da,; 


48 ;  pastoral,  65. 
Padre  Bnganado  oC  I/>pe,  n.  257. 
Padboh,  Juan  Bodbigcbz  del,  in  the  <?an- 

cioneros,  L  855  m.,  396,  397  j  as  chroni- 
cler, 167. 
Padua,  UniYcnity,  L  815. 
Pasb,  Acg.  Texada.    See  Tezada. 
Paoak,  Dibgo  Bamirek,  t  1562.    Boat,  L    ^ 

462  B.  }  on  Naharro,  266  b. 
Painting  in  Spam,  8tiriing*s  Annals  oi;  I. 

322  B. ;  Head's  History  oC;  428  b. 
Palaeto  Goniuso  of  Heacoa,  II.  330. 
Palacioa  de  Galiana  of  Lope,  U.  266  b. 
Palacios,  Jos.  Maru,  £1  Cigista,  III.  251  b. 
Pai^qos  BrBios,  Jcan  Lopbz  db,  f.  1524. 

Works,  II.  13  and  n. 
Paladino,  vhat,  lU.  402  b. 
Palafox,  B.  ok,  f.  1734.  Po«m,  m.  256  a. 
Palafox  t  Mbkdoza,  Juan  de,  on  the  War 

or  the  Netherlands,  III.  230  a. 
PAI.BNCU,  Aloiiso  de,  f.  1490.    (^ronide, 

I.  169 ;  trs.  Plutarch,  170  b.  :  Dictionary, 

n.  22. 

Palmerin  de  Inglaterra,  I.  212  and  n^  218 ; 
Gayangoe  on,  HI.  462. 

Palmerin  de  Oliva,  I.  211. 

Palmirbiio,  Lor.,  proTerba,  HI.  203  and  a. 

Palomino  t  Yelasco,  Acisclo  Ant.,  on 
Spanish  painters,  HI.  262  n. 

Pamphlets,  poetical,  temp.  Charles  IIL -and 
IV.,  ni.  300  «. 

Pahphtlus  Maurianus,  I.  73,  232  b. 

Pamplona,  Philip  lY.  at,  II.  274  n. ;  plays 
in,  m.  363  n. 

Pantaleon,  Anast.,  d.  1629.  Lyrical  po- 
etry, in.  25,  26  n. ;  bdUads,  76  ;  at  Fes- 
tival of  San  Isidro,  IL  181 ;  his  Fabula 
de  Eoo.  487. 

Pantoila,  txwk  against  plays,  m.  363  n. 

Pan  y  Toros^  not  by  JoTellanos,  III.  328  n. 

Panzano,  H.,  on  Calderon,  II.  365  n. 

Paolino  of  Anorbe,  III.  338,  339  u. 

Papal  power  restricted,  I.  40S  ri.,  III.  284. 

Para  Algunos  of  Los  Beyes,  HI.  141  and  a. 
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Pwa  Si  of  Ferilta,  IIL 141  and  n. 
Para  Todos  of  MonUlvan,  11.  314  n. 
Parabolas  of  Salas,  III.  309  n, 
Paracuelloe  Carta,  III.  263  n. 
Pabatictmo  y  Astsaoa,  Hortbnsio  Fblcc, 

d.  1638.    I^rrical  poetry,  III.  24,  26  n.  } 

ballads,  76  ;  sermons,  161 }  oomipts  the 

style  of  preaching,  '287. 
Parayao  Gerrado  of  Koxas,  m.  67  ». 
Parkdbs,  Ant.  db,  f.  1623,  III.  46  n. 
Paredes  Qyen  of  Alaroon,  n.  336. 
Pairs,  ALUCANBai  db,  I.  62. 
Pabis,  Joan  db,  f.  1636,  II.  43-46. 
Paris,  Spanish  theatre  in,  II.  441  n. 
Pamaso  Antirtioo  of  Mexia,  HI.  62  n. 
Pamaso  Espanol  of  Sedano,  III.  286  andn. 
Parody,  tendency  to,  II.  481  n. 
Pabra,  Man.  Gab.,  III.  362  n. 
Pabraoa,  Fban.,  m.  128  n. 
Partenopea  of  Fernandez,  I.  360  n. 
Pariidas,  Siete,  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  46-61 ;  on 

the  old  mysteries,  230 ;  on  satirical  po> 

etry.  III.  47  n.  ^  on  pastoral  life,  80  n. ; 

on  royal  authority,  238  ;   effect  on  the 

language,  402. 
Parto  de  los  Montes  of  Oespedes,  m.  300  n. 
Parvos,  what,  II.  66  n. 
Pasagero  of  ^igujroa,  IIL  134  n.,  213. 
Pasion  del  Hombre  Dios,  by  Davila,  n. 

477,  478  n. 
Pasion  de  nuestro  Senor,  by  Es^aiUudie, 

HI.  41  n. 
Paso,  what,  II.  267  n. 
Pasos  of  Rueda,  II.  48,  63,  64 ;  of  Timo- 

neda,  67-60. 
Passau,  convention  of,  1662, 1.  419. 
PassioBS-sohanapiel,  II.  366  n. 
Passo  Honroso,  L  174,  224  n.  \  poems  on, 

17611. 
Pastelero  de  Madrigal,  m.  9  a.,  10  n. 
Pastor  de  Clenarda  of  Botelho,  III.  91  n. 
Pastor  Lobo  of  Lope,  11:  266 
Pastoral  de  Jacinto  of  Lope,  II.  198  and  n. 
Pastoral  life  in  Spain,  III.  63,  80. 
Pastoral  poetry,  I.  461,  III.  63-66. 
Pastoral  romance.  III.  80-94,  II.  98  ;  not 

all  actions,  99, 166, 167  ». 
Pastor  Fido  of  Quarioi,  trs.  by  Figueroa, 

lUw  90 ;  by  Isabel  de  Gorrea,  90  w. }  dra- 
ma on,  ib. 
Pastores  de  Belen,  by  Lope,  n.  176-178  *, 

de  Iberia  of  Sernanlo  de  la  V^^,  in. 

89  ;  del  fietis  of  Saavedra,  92  n. 
Pastoretas,  what,  I.  336. 
Patios,  plays  acted  in,  II.  72,  444,  HI.  336. 
Paton,  Bart.  Xim.  DE,'f.  1604?    His  Elo- 

quencia.  III.  218  and  n. ;    Proverbios, 

203  n. ;  spread  of  Spanish,  11.  26  n.  j  on 

Philip  n.,  466  n. 
Patrafiuelo  of  Timoaeda,  m.  182  and  «., 

133  and  n. 
Patrick,  St.,  Life  by  Montalvan,  11.  318  ; 

plfty  by  Calderon,  367  and  n. 
Patron  de  Espaiia  of  Mesa,  II.  499,  600  n. 
Patrona  de  Madrid  of  Barbailillo,  II.  601  it. 
Patronato  de  St.  lago  of  Quevedo,  III.  210  n. 
Paul,  St.,  Life  by  Quevedo,  11.  286. 
Paul  IV.,  the  Inquisition,  I.  426. 
Paul  the  Sharper.    Se«  Oran  Tacano. 
Pavia,  battle  of,  1626, 1.  436. 
Peace  of  the  Pyiruuuea,  II.  406  n. 


Peace,  Prince  of  the.    See  GoAcj. 

Peda90B  de  Historia  of  Peres,  III.  167  n. 

Pedir  Favor  of  Barrios,  II.  404  n. 

Pbdro  db  Gartagbna.    See  Cartagena. 

Pedro  de  Urdemalas  of  Cervantes,  II.  60  n. 

Pedro,  Dibgo  db  San,  f.  1600.  lu  the 
Cancionerus,  I.  108,  396,  402  n.  i  Carctil 
de  Amor,  382-384. 

Pedro,  Dckb  op  Goihbra,  f.  1449.  Play  of 
Tirso,  IL  327. 

Pbdro  bl  Crubl,  d.  1369.  Chronicle,  I. 
161 ;  ballads  on,  164  n.,  166  n. ;  Ayala*s 
fairness,  166  and  n. ;  troubles,  361  *}  plays 
on,  by  Lope,  166  n.  j  by  Alarcon,  II.  334 ; 
by  Moreto,  414 ;  too  fttvorably  treated  by 
dramatists,  380  and  n. 

Pbdro,  HibbSnimo  db  San.  His  Gaballeria 
Celestial,  I.  220.  See  Sempere,  Hieron- 
ymo. 

Pedro,  Infantb  db  Portugai^  f.  144a 
With  Juan  de  Mena,  I.  344  and  n. 

Pedro  (Sam),  his  Grammar,  III.  262  and  n. 

Pedro,  San,  de  Alcantara  of  Montalvan,  II. 
316. 

Peblb,  Gborgb,  n.  71. 

Peouilan,  AiMibuo  db,  I.  280. 

Pegnjares,  what,  m.  201  n. 

Pelabz,  Juan,  on  Moratin,  III.  842  n. 

Pblato  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay,  m. 
390  }  Poem  of  Pinciano,  IL  601  and  n. ; 
of  Jovellanoa,  III.  323}  of  Quintana, 
332  ;  poem  of  Salduena,  280  and  n. 

Pelicano  y  Baton,  entremes,  II.  367  n. 

Pellicbr,  Alvarbz,  f.  1636.  Dramas,  XL 
432  n. 

Pellicbr,  Casiano,  f.  1802,  II.  366  n. 

Pbllicer,  Juan  Ant.,  on  Berceo,  I.  26  «. ; 
lafe  of  Cervantes,  II.  90  n. ;  ed.  B.  Quix- 
ote, III.  437  ;  on  Chronology  and  Geog- 
raphy of  D.  Quixote,  II.  148  n. ;  on  Anti* 
quixote,  129  m.  }  on  Masarre,  129  n.;  on 
the  Buscapi6,  HI.  423  and  n.,  426  i  on 
relations  of  Cervantes  and  Lope,  II.  119 
n. ;  on  Lope  de  Hoyos,  92  «.  ^  on  Ma- 
drid, 294  n.  •,  on  the  Argenscdas,  HI.  33  n. 

Pellicbr  de  Salas  t  Tovar,  Jos.,  d.  1679. 
Flattery  of  Philip  IV.,  II.  339  n.,  406  w.; 
his  Commentary  on  Gingora,  III.  22,  23 
n. }  his  Gloria  de  Espaiia,  176  n. 

PbSa,  Ant.  db,  on  Boi^a,  II.  247  a. 

PsIiAf  Juan  db,  on  Lope,  II.  196. 

Penalosa  t  Mondragon,  f.  1629.  Cinco 
Excellencias,  1^33  n. :  on  Cultismo,  III. 
221  n.  •^ 

Pentateuch,  printed  at  Constantinople,  I. 
41  yi.,  426  n. 

Peor  esta  que  estaba  of  Calderon,  used  by 
Le  Sage,  III.  297  n.  *,  trs.  by  Lord  Bris- 
tol, II.  392  and  n. 

Pbrct,  T.,  on  ttie  peopling  of  Europe,  IIL 
377. 

P^rdida  de  Espana,  1. 147  and  n.,  333  n^ 
m.  396  n. 

Perdigon,  poet,  I.  281. 

Pbrbgrino,  Angel,  f.  1749.  Faroes,  m. 
338  n. 

Peregrine,  Rafiael,  pseud,  of  Perez,  Ant.,  q.v. 

Peregrine  en  su  Patria  of  Lope,  II.  172  and 
n.,  198-201. 

Peregrine  Indiano  of  Siaredrm.TI,  471, 

Peregrino  y  Jinebra,  m.  115  n. 
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PniiftA,  Art.  das  Nins,  on  Sta,  III.  56  n. 

Pkrb,  ALOKdO,  r.  1664.  Diana,  III.  84,  86 
n.\  ]>ttrne,  II.  485,  486  n. 

Pebbs,  And.,  f.  1605.  Picara  JusMna,  m. 
106. 

Pbrez,  AxTomo,  d.  1611.  Letters  and  Rela- 
eionea,  III.  163  -  167  v  opposed  by  Ar- 
genaola,  31 ;  Uerrera  on  him,  187  }  his 
Palco  at  the  theatre,  II.  466  n. 

Pbbbz  db  OcBman,  Fbbn.    See  Chuman. 

Pbbbz,  Qohzalo,  his  Ulyxea,  III  163  and 
n. ;  liis  blank  verse,  I.  441  n. 

PtaiE,  JvAV,  f.  1666.    His  N.  Totament, 

I.  426  a. 

Pxbbe,  Jvak  Baft.,  f.  1506,  on  the  Chroni* 

cones.  III.  186  n. 
PUBE,  Lcra,  on  Manrigue.  I.  869. 
Pbebe,  IklABCOs,  Siete  Sabios,  UI.  184  n. 
P£Biz,  NicoLAJS,  Antiquixote,  II.  148  a. 
Pbebe,  Pbbro  Abias,  his  Primavera,  in. 

76  and  a.,  411,  412. 
PerfecU  Casada  of  Lais  de  Leon,  n.  84 ; 

play  of  Cttblllo,  U.  421. 
Perfecto  Privado  of   Nayarrete,  III.  216 

and  n. 
Perfeto  Seftor  of  Aht.  Lopes  de  Yega,  HI. 

26  and  n. 
Peribanes  of  Lope,  11.  229  n. 
Pericia  Geografloa  of  Cenrantes,  by  Cahal- 

lero,  II.  122  n, 
Pbmolbs,  Age  af,  I.  417. 
Periods  of  intelleetual  glory,  I.  417. 
PeriqaiUo  of  Santos,  III.  149, 160  and  a. 
Penro  del  Horlelano  of  Lope,  II.  208,  229 

n.  't  attributed  to  Moreto,  414  n. 
Perromachla  of  Molina,  III.  298  n. 
Perromaquia  of  Gual,  II.  488  a. 
Persecuciones  de  Lucinda  of  Losano,  m. 

144  a. 
Persiles  y  Slgismanda  of  Gerrantes,  11. 

133-186  •,  preface  to,  131 ;  play  from 

by  Boxas,  418  a.  ;  by  Fletcher,  II.  133 

a.  {  imitated  in  the  Buscapie,  III.  429. 
Pbrsitts,  imitated  by  Quevedo,  II.  280. 
Pern,  Gomentario,  by  Garcilasso  the  Inca, 

ni.  100  and  a. ;  Gonquiata  del,  of  Xeres, 

II.  40  and  a. ;  of  ^arate,  ib. 
Pbcara,  MAAQinn  db,  I.  396  a.  j  letters  to 

by  Guevara,  II.  17. 
Petbr  trb  CauBL.    See  Pedro  el  Grud. 
Pbteb  n.  of  Aragon,  d.  1213, 1.  280.' 
Pbtkr  III.  of  Aragon,  d.  1286, 1.  290. 
Pbtbb  IY.  of  Aragon,  d.  |^87, 1.  291. 
Petimetra  of  Moratin,  HI.  341. 
Pbtrabca,  De  Remediis,  trs.  fbr  GonBalTo 

de  Gdrdova,  I.  183  n. 
Pbtbarca  does  not  imitate  Jordi,  I.  297 

a.;  is  imitated  by  Lope,  n.  186 ;  by  La 

Torre,  282  a. ;  by  P.  de  Guzman,  m.  61 

and  a. 
Petrarquistas,  I.  463. 
Petre  Jacopin,  pMeud.  of  Lais  Enriques, 

Admiral  of  Gastile,  q.  v.,  I.  466  a. 
Phsedrus,  trs.  by  Mey,  III.  807  a. 
Phaeton  of  YillRmediaiia,  HI.  487. 
Phblipb,  Mabqubs  db  San.    See  BacallBr 

y  Sanna. 
Philadelphia,  notes  on  D.  Qiiizote  pabUsfaed 

in,  in.  437  a. 
PmuF  n.,  d.  1608.    On  Peter  the  Gmel,  I. 

166  n.  J  in  fiwiHismrnt  at  fitoa,  827  n. ; 


gives  TBSt  power  to  the  Inqoisftlon,  424  ; 
ill-treats  Mendosa,  476  and  a. ;  petitioned 
by  the  Cortes  to  live  always  In  Spain,  II.- 
21  a. )  mysteries  acted  at  his  baptism, 
42  }  reception  at  Seville  by  Mai  Lara, 
62  a.  )  disapproves  Gomedias  her.>icas, 
218  I  makes  Madrid  capital  of  Spiiin, 
294 }  opposes  the  theatre,  343  }  narrative 
poetry  in  his  reign,  460  •,  ingratitude  to 
EreiUa,  466 }  dislikes  poetry,  468  a. }  his 
imposing  air,  407  a.  ;  opposed  by  Die- 
go de  Murilk),  III.  ttS  n. ;  treatment  oi 
Peres,  164 ;  Herrera  on  his  death,  187 
and  a. }  collects  documents,  199  n. ;  ef- 
fects of  his  reign,  229  \  autos  de  ft  ia 
his  honor  and  his  queen's,  2B6  *,  reproach 
to  Garlos  de  Sese,  236. 

Philip  III.,  d.  1624.  Devotion  to  San  Isl- 
dro,  II.  166 ;  praised  by  Lope,  168  {  mar> 
rlage  at  Yalencia,  200,  201  a. ;  toleratea 
the  theatre,  344  •,  in  Lisbon,  III.  66  a.  j 
Paravicino's  Panegyrioo  on,  161  a.  •,  hia 
secretaries,  173  n.  }  eileots  of  his  reign, 
230,  28L 

Philip  IV.,  d.  1666.  Sonnet  on  his  birth, 
II.  116  a.  *,  dramas  on  his  birthdaySi 
211  a.  }  fails  in  hie  promise. to  Lope,  271 
and  n.  ;  improvisates,  272  ;  his  fiestas 
in  Aranjues,  883  n.  ]  said  to  have  wriU> 
ten  plays,  338  and  a.  ;  patronises  Galde- 
ron,  840 ;  described  by  him,  406  and  a.  ) 
second  marriage,  405, 406  a. ;  great  pa- 
tron of  the  theatre,  413, 466 ;  great  dan- 
cer, 461  n. ;  poem  on  by  Galtero,  III.  64 
n.  *,  his  will,  198  n.  *,  his  support  of  the 
Inquisition,  236  n.  ;  comet  believed  to 
announce  his  death,  270  n. ;  efltets-  of 
his  reign,  232,  233. 

Philip  V.,  d.  1746,  III.  246  ;  enters  Spain, 
246  n. ;  literary  projects,  246  and  a.  | 
state  of  letters,  ^-274}  intolerance, 
276-278. 

Philips,  John,  trs.  D.  Quixote,  in.  480. 

Philis  of  Argensola,  II.  68  $  of  Lope,  268. 

Phillips,  Sib  T.,  his  M8S.,  I.  861  n. 

Philoeophia  Po4tica  of  Pinclano,  in.  266. 

Phoenicians  in  Spain,  ni.  378. 

PiAifONTB,  Nic.  pB,  his  Gharlemagne,1.210. 

Picara  Justina  of  Peres,  III.  106. 

PiCABD,  GtJILLBRMO,  II.  132  a. 

Picarespo  lil^  by  Gervantes,  n.  122  a.  8e» 
Gusto  Picaresco. 

Picarillo  en  Espana  of  Ganiiares,  n.  486. 

Picaros,  what,  I.  472,  HI.  08. 

Piccolomini  in  Estevanillo  and  Schiller, 
m.  112,^13. 

PiCHOT,  play  of  D.  Quixote,  IH.  441  a. 

Pidal,  Marqdbs  db,  editor  of  old  poems, 
I.  26  n.  \  on  Ghronicle  of  the  Gid,  146 
a.  ;  on  an  imitation  of  Mingo  Revulgo, 
234  a. ;  on  B^rigo  Gota,  236  a.  {  on 
Padron,  365  n.  ;  edition  of  Baena,  388 
n.  \  letters  of  Lope,  n.  190  a.  ;  (m  the 
Genton  Epistolarin,  in.  419-422. 

Pledad  y  Justicia  of  Gastro,  II.  303. 

PiBDRA  BdEMA,  ANTOLUTBZ  DB,  f.  1661,  IH. 

146  a. 
Pierres  y  Magalona,  I.  218  n. 
Pinar  in  the  Gandoneros,  I.  402  a. 
PiNCiANO,  El,  otherwise  Alfonso  Lopes,  f. 

1606.    His  Pelayo,  IL  601  and  a.  ;  hia 
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PhUo0ophia  Po^tlca,  HE.  285  and  n. ; 
gloesary  of,  247,  248  n,  *,  oa  early  acting, 
II.  74 ;  on  Oracioaos,  265  n. ;  on  Loas, 
447  «. }  on  the  Zarabauda,  452  n. ;  on 
the  drama  of  his  time,  341  and  n 

PiNDAB,  Pablo  Gespedes  on,  III.  64  n.  *, 
imitated  by  Mendoza,  I.  477. 

Pindaro  (el  Soldado)  of  G^pedes  y  Mene- 
sea,  UI.  123,  124  n. 

PiMKD  V,  JCAN  DB,  f.  1588,  I.  175  ». 

PiMKOA,  Pjbdbo  ok,  edits  Lo  Frasao,  HI.  86  %. 

PiXEDO,  actor,  U.  440. 

PiNBLO,  Antonio  d*  Lbon,  on  veils,  n. 

394  n. 
PiNBLO,  Lbon,  on  Lope,  n.  186  n. 

PiNHBL,  DUABTKi  I.  41  n. 

Pintur  de  su  Deshonra  of  Galderon,  n.  383 

and  n. 
Pintura,  Dialogos,  of  Gardacho,  m.  220  n. 
Pintura,   Poem   of  B^on   de   Silva,   III. 

306  n. 
Piracies  of  bookaellers,  H.  270  «.,  855-857 

and  11.,  III.  108  n. 
Piramo  y  Tisbe  of  Gongora,  III.  22. 
Pitaoo  of  Gienfuegoa,  III.  352. 
Pitillas,  Jorge  de,  jMavd.    See  Herbas,  J. 

a.  de. 
Pins  v..  Life  by  Fuenmayor,  HI.  219  n. 
PizABROf  Fr.  db,  Uistories  of,  II.  40  and  it.) 

poem  on,  461  n. 
Pixarros  of  Tirso,  II.  328  }  of  Osorio,  468. 
Pazi  of  Moratln's  club,  III.  302. 
Piacida  y  Yictoriano  of  Enzina,  I.  247  n. 
PlagniSs,  Arnaud,  I.  282. 
Planta  y  Metodo  for  the  Diccionario  de  la 

Academia,  III.  249  n, 
Plabbnoia,  Count  of,  I.  403. 
Platir,  a  romance,  I.  212. 
Plautus,  trs.,  I.  265,  II.  6, 43,  66. 
Play-bills,  II.  446. 

Play,  price  of  a,  II.  270  ».,  439  n.,  HI.  337  n. 
Piays,  number  of,  II.  456,  III.  364. 
Placa  Universal  of  Figueroa,  III.  214  n. 
Pleiades  in  France,  III.  17. 
Pleyto  del  Cora  of  Guevara,  II.  312,  313  %. 
Plimius,  Hist.  Nat.,  trs.  by  Huerta,  II.  481 

n.;  on  Roman  power  in  Spain,  III.  381. 
Pobreza  no  es  Vileza  of  Lope,  II.  267  and  it. 
Pocos  bastan  ot  Matos,  II.  428  n. 
Poeseos  Dramaticso  genere  Hispanico,  by 

Heiberg,  11.  377  ». 
Poesias  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  I.  50  n. 
Poeta,  entcemes  of  Lope,  II.  254 }  essays  of 

Moratim  UI.  300. 
PoGOio,  II.  7  n. 

Foliciana  of  Fernandez,  I.  241, 242  «. 
Policisne  de  Boecia,  II.  140  n. 
Polifemo  of  Montalvan,  II.  320 }  of  G6n- 
•  gora,  487,  UI.  22. 
Politica  Angelica  of  Gomez,  11.  423  n. 
PoUtica  de  Dios  of  Qaevedo,  II.  285  n.,  322  %. 
Politico-Fernando  of  Gracian,  III.  223. 
Polo,  Fs.,  dramatist,  11.  425  n. 
Polo.  Gil,  f.  1564.     His  Diana,  m.  85 

and  n.  *,  lyrical  poetry,  38  and  n. ;  pas- 
torals, 55.  • 
Polo,  JAaNTO,  f.  1630.     Lyrical  poetry, 

UI.  38  and  ».  •,  tales,  142  n.,  146, 147 ; 

Goviemo  Moral,  215  n. 
Polo,  Marco,  1. 185. 
POLTOAUP,  play  attributed  to,  11.  422  n. 


Polyglot  Bible,  by  Montano,  m.  177. 

Pompeio  of  Mesa,  II.  500  n. 

PoNCB,  Bart.,  f.  1590.    Diana,  in.  84  n. 

PoNCR  DB  Lbon,  Ana,  Life  by  Boa,  III. 
219  n. 

Pons  Barba,  I.  281. 

Ponza,  ComedieU  de,  of  HantiUana,  I.  889, 
340,232.  _^ 

POPB,  A.,  on  D.  Quixote.  II.  141  n.,  142  n. '; 
Marthius  Scriblerus,  UI.  440  n. 

Popular  feeling  in  Spanish  literature,  1. 04. 

Population,  decay  or,'UI.  286  n. 

Por  el  SoUno  of  Tirso,  II.  328. 

Porflar  hasta  Morir  of  Lope,^.  217. 

Por  la  Puente  of  Lope,  U.  217. 

PornoboBCodidascalus  of  Barth,  I.  243  n. 

PoRRAS,  Geron.  db,  d.  1643.  Lyrical  po- 
etry, lU.  46  n. 

PoRRBib),  Balt.,  Felipe  U.,  II.  497  n. 

Portugal,  Constablb  of,  d.  1466.  San* 
tillana's  letter  to,  I.  342  and  n. 

Portugal,  FRANasco  db,  d.  1632.  Arte  de 
Galanteria,  U.  139  n.,  lU.  219  ;  on  Men- 
doza, I.  474  n. 

Portugal,  Manobl  db,  d.  1606.  Poems, 
UI.  18  and  n. 

Portugal,  pastoral  rtunanoe,  U.  98. 

Portuguese  language,  origin,  1. 37  -39  *,  like 
the  Spanish,  UI.  64 ;  theatre,  origin  o^ 
1.254. 

Portuguese  who  wrote  in  Spanish,  IIL  20 
».,  64.    See  also  Saa  de  Miranda,  Man- 
uel de  Melo,  Ylolante  do  Ceo. 
,  Postrer  Duelo  of  Galderon,  II.  400,  401  n. 

Potter  of  Ocana  of  Gftcvara,  U.  312. 

Pozo,  Lbdo  dcl,  1. 166  n. 

Pradas,  Yiolantb  db,  I.  337  n. 

Prado,  Andrbs  db,  f.  1663.  Tales,  IIL  145 
and  n. 

Prado,  Sbb.,  actor,  U.  442. 

Prado  de  Valencia,  pastoral,  UI.  86  ». 

Prague,  ballads  found  at,  III.  403. 

Pratica  de  Yirtudes  of  Gastilla,  1. 166  »., 
UI.  60  and  n. 

Preaching,  popular,  UI.  287,  288. 

Preciosa  of  Cervantes,  II.  120, 121  and  n. 

Pregunta  de  Nobles  of  SantiUana,  I.  338  ». 

Preguntas  in  the  Cancloneros,  I.  401  *,  oth- 
ers, U.  8-5. 

Premio  del  bien  hablar  of  Lope,  U.  158  »., 
216. 

Premio  de  la  Oonstancia  of  Adomo,  UI. 
91  n. 

Prbscott,  W.  H.,  Vretace  ;  on  Palencia,  I. 
170  R. }  on  Bernaldes,  171  n.  *,  on  Oviedo, 
II.  35  R.  ;  on  ^arate,  40  n. }  on  Burita, 
UI.  173  n. 

Press  controlled  by  the  civil  authorities,  I. 
420  and  n.,  421  and  n.  ;  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, 421  and  n.,  422  and  ».,  423  n.\ 
effects,  lU.  226,  227  ;  few  copies  m 
books  printed  temp.  Philip  Y.,  258,  n. 
See  Index  Expurgatorius,  Inquisition. 

Presumlda  y  Hermosa  ct  Zarate,  U.  423  «. 

Preteo  y  Tibaldo,  drama,  U.  46  n. 

Pbichabd,  J.  C,  UI.  378  n. 

Primaleon,  I.  211. 

Primaveira  of  Lobo,  lU.  03  «.  ~ 

Primavera  de  Romances,  UI.  75^11. 

Primer  Rey  de  CastiUa  of  Lope,  U.  202  n. 

Prinoe  of  the  Peaoe.    See  Oodoy,  M. 
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Principe  Coulaiite  o(  CaldetOD,  IL  888- 

391,  401. 
Principe,  ooml  and  theatre,  II.  72,  III. 

336,  837. 
Priiicipe  Don  Certoe  of  Mootalnm,  n.  819 

and  n. 
Principe  Peifeto  of  Lope,  I.  M  «.,  n.  220  - 

224. 
PrinUog,  earlleft,  in  Spain,  I.  805  and  n^ 

801 ;  in  America,  III.  100  %. 
PrivaJo,  what,  I.  180  «. 
Prirate  theatricals,  II.  306  ».,  IIL  340. 
Problemas  of  Vlllalobop,  U.  7. 
Prooeao  de  Cartas  de  Amorea,  L  884  m. 
PruccM  de  les  OiiTea,  I.  306  n. 
PttOClDA,  OlOVAMiri  PA,  I.  317. 

Ppjdlgal  Son  ot  Lope,  IL  200  j  of  YaWrl- 

elso,  831. 
Prodigioa  de  Amor,  tales,  m.  145  a. ;  play 

of  Barbadillo,  136  n. 
Progresoa  de   U  liistoila  en  Aragon  of 

Dormer,  III.  173  n. 
Propaladia  of  Torres  Nahano,  1. 260-274 ; 

expurgated,  II.  41. 
Prophecy  of  the  Tagns,  by  Lnlt  de  Leon, 

II  87. 
Proea,  what,  IIL  402  a. 
Pruse,  Castillao,  earliest,  L  43  and  ».,  50 

and  a.,  68  ;  temp.  John  II.,  366 ;  temp. 

lienry  IV.,  876  ;  temp.  Charles  V.,  II.  6- 

20  ;  spoiled  by  Cuitismo.  Ill  220  -  225  ; 

better  writers,  270-274,  286,  324-827. 
Proserpina  of  Pantaleon,  HI.  26  a. }  of  SU- 

vestre,  250  n. 
PaoHpBBO,  I'KiifCB,  son  of  Philip  IV.,  IL 

362  n..  III.  64  n.* 
Protestantism,  approach  to  Spain,  I.  410, 

420  j  suppressed   there,  423 ;    its    men 

of  letters,  429  a.     See  Befonnation  of 

Lather. 
Proven^aJ  langoiM^e  and  literature,  origin, 

I.  3  ;  in  Spain,  276-292  ;  temp.  Alfonso 

X.,  J.  40  n.  •,  spread  in  Spain,  279  sgq.  } 

to   Navarre,  282  n.  ;    in  Castile,  291 } 

decay  in  Provence,  289-292  :  in  Spain, 

310,311. 
Proven<jai  poetry,  rhymes,  I.  20,  27  n. ; 

caltivated  in  Spain,  40  and  n.,  326,  335  ; 

inflaeuoe  in  the  Cancioneros,  387,  388, 

404. 
Provence,  Its  history  and  refinement,  I. 

275-278,  III.  391. 
Proverbs,  III.  200-204  ;  by  Eos,  I.  303  n.j 

by  Santillana,  340,  341  and  n.  ;  by  Pero 

Diaz,  341  It.  -y  used  as  titles  to  plays,  II. 

207. 
Pridentith,  in.  182  a. 
Psalie  et  Sile  of  Calderon,  11.  854  n. 
Psalms  by  Luis  de  Leon,  II.  86  i  by  Laso 

de  la  Vega,  I.  441  n. 
Psyche,  by  Valdlvlelso,  IL  881. 
Paente  del  Mundo  of  Lope,  II.  254. 
PuE.VTE,  JuAK  DE  LA,  Collection  of  Ballads, 

III.  411. 
Pi-RXTB,  Lns  z>B  LA,  d.  1624.  Medltaciones, 

III.  212  n. 
Puerto  Carrbro  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  264 

n.,  401,  402  n. 
Puxrto-Carrero,  son-in-law  of  Garcilasso 

de  U  Vega.  I.  450  n. 
PoxBtJSQux,  A.  PE,  trs.  Conde  Liicaumr,  L 


63  «.,  08  ».  }  Histoire  Comparfe,  U. 

333  n. 
PnoBLAXCB,  A^  hit  Opoaealoa,  I.  31  »  , 

IIL  294  a. 
PujASOL,  E.  BE,  f.  1637.   Sol  Solo,  HL  220  a. 
Ptluar,  Paaa.  dkl,  f.  1492.    Chronicie,  L 

172  -,  Claros  Varuoes,  380-382  j  on  Count 

Haro,  178  n. ;  on  SantiUana,  334  ;  on 

Marvaes,  in.  132   a.  ;   not  antiwr  of 

Mingo  Bevulgo,  I.  234  a. 
PcLGAB,  Hzu.  Pbbec  prl  (£1  de  las  H»> 

xanas),  d.  1531.     Chronicle  of  Gonzatvo, 

I.  181 ;  pUys  on  him,  182  n. 
Pulpit  eloquenee.    See  Eloquence. 
PuBCKLL,  mnsic  in  DTrfey's  D.  QnizoCe, 

UI.  440  a. 
Puren  Indomito  of  A.  de  Tokdo,  HL  402. 
Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio  of  llontalvan, 

II.  313,  314  and  n.  •,  of  Calderon,  367 
Puritans  of  England,  irreverence,  IL  372  «. 
Purpura  de  la  Bosa  of  Calderon,  anng,  Q. 

373  a.,  374  n.,  406  and  n.,  432. 
PCTMAiGRB,  Th.  PS,  Vieox  AoteorB  Castll- 

lans,  lU.  46L 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  by  Silvestre,  by  Hon- 

temayor,  by  YUlegas,  and  by  Castlllejo, 

IL  485,  486  a.  f  by  Odngora,  UI.  28 
•   and  a. 

Quadema  ria,  what,  L  26  «.,  71,  80,  90, 02. 
Qualroclentas  of  Escobar,  IL  8,  4. 
Quatro  Movisimos  of  Calderon,  II.  858  a. 
Quentln,  St.,  batUe  in  Ercilla,  II.  466. 
QrsRci,  H.  PB,  I.  282. 
Querellas  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  40  and  a. 
Querer  por  solo  querer  of  Mendosa,  IL  211 

a.,  332,  333  n. 
Question  de  Amor,  I.  884,  385  «.,  III.  114  $ 

eclogue  in,  I.  265  and  n.  *,  invenciones  in, 

399  n. 
Questions.    See  Preguntas. 
Quevedo,  Fanstiuo  de,  p8eud.,oa  MontiaoG^ 

UI.  363  a. 
Quevepo,  Jo8^  trs.  Juan  Maldonado,  m. 

368  ». 
QCKVEPO    T    ViLLSGAS,    FR.    GoMEZ    PB,  d. 

1646.     Birth,  II    274  -,  excellent  edition 
of  his  works,  274  a.,  lU.  467  ;  education, 
II.  275  ',    troubles  and  exile,  276  ;  la 
Sicily,  275  ;  patronized  by  the  Duke  of 
Ossuna,  275 ;  success,  276 }  at  Naplea, 
276  ;   persecution  and  fresh  exile,  276  } 
marriage,  277  ;    more   persecution  and 
third  exile,  277  \  death,  278 ;  grt-at  va- 
riety of  his  works,  278  }  portrait,  278  n  ; 
poetry,  279  ;  submission  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, 279  -,  dramas,  279  n.*,  gypsy  ballads, 
280  ;  unpoetical  language,  281  j  on  Cul- 
tlsmo,  282;    publishes   La   Torre,  282- 
285  ;  Paul  the  Sharper,  286,  UI.  110  9 
prose  satires,  U.  287  ;  Caballero  de  la 
Tenaza,  288 ;  Fortuna  con  Seso,  288  ;  hla 
visions,  289-291;   his  character,  292; 
satires.  III.  49 ;  epigrams,  58  -,  ballads, 
74,  77,  412 ;  letters,  169 }  Divine  Poiitica, 
216  \  play  written  with  Antonio  Ilurtado 
de  Mendoza,  II.  212;  to  please  OUva- 
res,  338  ;  publishes  Luis  de  Leon,  80  % 
connected  with  Count  Lemoe,  162  n.  ;  on 
duennas,  97  n. ;  on  Luis  de  Aliaga,  142 
«. )  on  Pkoverbs,  146  a.  j  on  Toia4  d« 
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Bnrgnilkn,  184  n. ;  on  Lope  de  V^a, 
270  It.  ;  on  Montalyan,  314  n.,  321  u., 
322,  III.  141  and  n.  \  on  Calderon,  II. 
361  ;  on  Ilerrera,  III.  11  and  n. ;  on 
G  )ngora,  29  -,  on  St.  tago  and  Sta.  Teresa, 
210  n.;  was  a  Conceptista,  16  }  was  imi« 
tated  by  Iglesias,  320. 

Quexa  y  Aviso  contra  Amor,  I.  384  n. 

Quicaida  of  Norona,  III.  310  n. 

Qaien  mas  miente  medra  mas  of  Qaevedo 
and  Mendosa,  II.  279  ».,  338  n. 

QuiKAULT,  III.  122  n. 

QuixcTiLiAir,  III.  383. 

QiJiNONKS,  BuEao  DB,  Passo  Honroso,  1. 176. 

QuiNONBS  DB  BBMAvsyTB.    See  Benarente. 

Quinqoagenas  of  Oviedo,  II.  36  n. 

Quinta  de  Laura  of  Solorsaao,  IH.  144 
and  n. 

QciNTAMAf  FaAMCiaoo  DB,  f.  1027.  Experi- 
encias  de  Amor,  II.  167  n.,  m.  01  n. 
Hipjlito  y  Aminta,  II.  136  n. 

QuiNTANA,  Manuel  Josbp,  d.  1867.  Works, 
III.  332-334  and  n.\  persecuted,  370, 
Preface ;  Life  of  the  Cid,  I.  12  n. ;  of 
OarloB  de  Yiana,  299  n.j  of  Las  Casas, 

II.  37  n.;  of  Quzman  el  Bueno,  810  n. } 
of  Melendez,  III.  318  n.  }  on  Spanish 
poetry,  I.  466  -n.  ;  on  Francisco  de  la 
Torre,  II.  283  n.  *,  on  Balbuena's  Ber- 
nardo, 484  n. ;  on  Cueva,  601  n. ;  on 
Mira  de  Mescua,  m.  38  n.;  on  the  old 
ballads,  412 ;  on  the  Canton  Epistolario, 
416. 

Quint anilla,  P.  db,  on  Ximenes,  I.  424  n. 

Quintillas  of  Aguilar,  II.  300 ;  of  Lope,  286. 

QuiRois  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 

QuiROS,  P.,  f.  1670,  III.  43  and  n. 

Quits,  a  novel,  II.  366  n. 

Quixote,  Don,  first  part,  II.  116,  118  *, 
second  part,  131  j  character,  136-161 ; 
earliest  romance  of  its  class.  III.  163  ; 
second  part  by  Avellaneda,  11. 141  - 144 ; 
chapters  forged  for,  143  n.  ;  blunders  in, 
148-160  *,  edition  by  the  Academy,  ni. 
262  ;  other  editions,  436  -  438  }  expurga- 
tion in,  436  n.}  translations,  438-440  •, 
imitations,  289.  440-442',  plays  on,  II. 
302  and  n.,  III.  441  and  n. }  fame,  442  *, 
Ilumicidio  de  la  Fidelidad  taken  from  it, 
438  n.;  supposed  reference  to  Charles  V. 
and  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  424  and  n. 

Bjlbadan,  Mobammed,  f.  1603,  poem  by,  HI. 

231  n.,  462. 
Racixb,  trs.  from  by  Llaguno  y  Amirola,  III. 

340  }  by  the   Duke  of  MedinapSidonia, 

342. 
Radiana  of  Ortis,  11.  40  n. 

RaIMOND  DB  MiRAVAL,  I.  281. 

Raimond  DB  Toulouse,  I.  280. 

Raimond  DB  TouBS,  I.  40  n. 

Raleigh,   Sir  Walter,   Cabinet  Coandl, 

III.  216. 

Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  II.  66. 

RambouUlet,  Hdtel  de.  III.  163. 

Ramila,  Pbdro   Torrbs  db,  opposes  the 

drama,  11.  342  n. 
Ramillete  de  Flores  Divinas,  III.  73  and  n. 
Ramirez,  Antonio  Pbrbz,  f.  1698.    Armas 

contra  Fortunit,  III.  226  and  n. 

RaMIRKZ  OI  PSADO,  LOBCN^O,  II.  M8  1| 


RAJflBO,  Kmo,  IL  498. 

Ramon,  Alfonso,  U.  31  n, 

Ramon  de  Peiiafort,  by  Moradell,  11. 476  n. 

Ramos  Vioal  db  BbsaliJ,  L  293. 

Ramusio,  IL  34  and  n. 

Rana,  an  actor,  II.  440. 

Ranjbl,  Pbro  Lopbz,  c.  1640,  I^  46  ft. 

Raphael  Peregrino,  pseud,  of  Ant.  Peres. 

Rapp  on  Spanish  in  Portugal,  I.  266  n. 

Raquel  of  Huerta,  IIL  844,  362  }  of  UUoa, 

27  n, 
Rasgos  de  Ocio  of  Sandoval,  n.  48d  n. 
Rational,  what,  I.  284  n. 
Raymond  Bbrengbr,  I.  277. 
Ratnouard  on  asonantes,  I.  100  ».  j  on 

Arabs  in  Spain,  III.  391  and  n. 
Rayo  de  Andalucia  of  CubiUo,  II.  421. 
Ray 08  del  Faeton  of  Roxas,  Ul.  67  n. 
RazieL  book  of  divinatiou,  I.  326  ».,  III. 

418. 
Razis,  ihe  Moor,  1. 192  n. 
Razon  contra  la  Muda  of  Montlano,  nj, 

34011. 
Rebelion  de  Moriaoos,  by  Marmol,  I.  407  ». 
Bbbollbdo,  Bernardino,  d.  1676.    Lyrical 

poetry,  III.  42, 43  u.;  satire  and  epistles, 

60 ;  epigrams,  68j  69  ;  didactic  poeUy, 

64  and  n. }  ballads,  77. 
Rebusco  of  Isla,  III.  294  ». 
Recent  publications  in  Spanish  literature, 

IU.466>462. 
Redentor  Cautivo  of  Matos,  II.  238  n.,  427. 
Bedondillas,  what,  I.  99  and  n.  *,  of  Guillcik 

de  Castro,  II.  302  and  n. 
Bedondo,  Inocencio,  on   Esooiqniz,  QC. 

330  n. 
Beflexiones  sobre  la  Leoolon  Crifelca,  II. 

119  n. 
Reformation  of  Luther,  always  sternly  op* 

posed  in  Spain,  I.  419,  420^*,  suppressed, 

423,  424  and  n.,  426  and  n.,  426  and  ti.f 

writers  Cttvoring  (t,  429  n.  See  Protestant. 
Befiranes.    See  Proverbs. 
Rege,  De,  of  Mariana,  III.  178  and  a. 
Reglas  de  Trovar,  I.  69  n. 
Reglas  de  la  Yida  of  Oviedo,  11.  35  n. 
Reglas  para  el  Diccionario,  III.  249  n. 
Bn,  JuAK  DB,  printer,  III.  416. 

BBirFBNBERG,  BaRON  DB,  I.  460  ». 

Beina  Dona  Maria  of  Lope,  U.  203  n. 
BsiNOSO,  NuSbz  db,  f.  1662.    His  Clareo  y 

Florisea,  m.  116  and  n. 
Bbjon  db  Silva,  L  1786.    His  Pintura,  IIL 

30611. 
Belaciones  of  Oortis,  n.  29  and  n.  {  of 

Ant.  Perez,  lU.  166,  167  and  n.,  168 

n. }  of  Cevallos,  214  n. 
Religious  faith,  prominent  trait  of  Spanish 

character  and  literature,  I.  93,  94,  313, 

314 ;  ridiculed  on  the  stage,  II.  126  n., 

361 ;  misdirected,  L  430-433,  IL  372  n.y 

IIL  234-237.    See  Bigotry,  Inquisition, 

Intolerance. 
Religious  narrative  poems,  II.  473-479. 
Relox  de  Principes  of  Quevara,  IL  14. 
Remedio  de  la  Desdicha  of  Lope,  II.  168  n. 
Remon,  Alfonso.    See  Ramon,  Alf. 
Renault,  Jehan,  I.  43  n. 
Renegadoes,  plunderers,  IL  3S8  «. ;  ballads 

on,  427  n. 
BiHQiFO,  J.  D.  Di,  1 1602.    Arte  Po6tfaai, 
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in.  286  aixl «. ;  oo  anonftntiw,  1. 100  fi. ; 

on  baUada,  UI.  67  n, 
Rkhhkix,  on  ClftTijo,  1. 186  n. 
SepArtimiento,  what,  L  104  a. }  at  Valencia, 

2B4n. 
Bepelon,  Auto  dd,  oTEmtna,  I.  247  and  n. 
Kepresentaciones  of  Knaina,  I.  246. 
Republica  Llteraria  of  Faxardo,  IIL  217  n, 
Bjbkndi,  Oabcia  dk,  f.  1616,  Canelonero, 

I.  59  n. ;  on  Bncina}  257  n. 
Beitaaracion  de  Espana,  what,  IIL  806  %. ; 

poem  of  Mesa,  II.  400,  500  n. 
Betablo  de  las  Blaravillas  of  Gervaotes,  n. 

12S. 
BetiAlo  da  la  Tlda  de  Ghristo  of  PAdilla,  I. 

873  }  of  Montesino,  374  n. 
Seto,  what,  II.  308  «. 
Betorica.    See  Bhetorica. 
Bevelacion,  Una,  poem,  I.  80  and  «.,  81 

and  a. 
ReTolution,  IVench,  effect  to  Spain,  m.  865. 
BeTolation,  Spanish,  tknder  Charles  lY., 

m.  366,  367. 
Revulgo.    See  Mingo  Rervlgo. 
&ey,  I>el,  abaxo  Ningono  of  Rozas,  II.  418, 

420  a.,  355  a. 
Bet  d«  Artikda.    See  Artteda. 
Bey  Decretudo  of  TJrnitia,  HE.  336  n. 
Betbs,  Matlab  i>a  LOS,  f.  1640.    Tales,  m. 

141  and  n. 
Beyes  Naevos,  who,  IL  350  i  Lozano's  tale, 

III.  127. 
Beyes  tres  Santos,  I.  25. 
Bbyna,  Cassiodoro  db,  f.  1573.    Trs.  the 

Bible,I.41«.,425«. 
Beyna  Saba  of  Ilorosco,  m.  211  a. 
Beyna  Seyilla,  tale.  III.  115  n. 
Beynaldos  de  Montalban,  I.  219. 
BinrosA,  Pkdbo  db,  f.  1727.    Sta.  Carilda, 

m.  256  and  a. 
Bbthosa,  Bod.  db,  1. 402  a. 
Bbabal  t  Uoabte,  BilAloteca,  II.  0  n. 
Bhetdrica  of  Qozman,  III.  217,  218  n. ;  of 

Luis  de  Grauada,  157, 160  n. ;  of  Mayans, 

282  and  a. 
Bhyme,  origin,  I.  454  a..  III.  890  and  it. 
Bhymes,  quaternion,    I.    26,  27    a.,  92  *, 

crypto,  454  and  a.;  without  final  sylla- 
ble, III.  106  n. 
Biada  of  Trigueros,  m.  343  n. 
BiaRo,  Pedbo  db,  1. 114  n. 

BiBADKNEYRA,  PrDHO  DB,  d.   1611.      Glsma 

d*  Inglaterra,  Flos  Sanctorum,  and  Tra> 

tado  de  la  Religion,  111.  176  and  n.  j  on 

Maria  Egypciaca,  I.  25  n. 
BiBALTA,  Juan  db,  painter,  II.  301  n. ' 
BiBBBA,  Fadriqub  Afan  DE,  I.  246  and  n. 
BiBEBA,  But  Pabz  de,  I.  389  a. 
BiBBBA,  Sl'ERO  db,  I.  356  R. 
BiBEBO   DB  Barbos,  Ant.  Lttib,  d.  1683. 

Lyrical  poetry,  III.  43  and  n. 
BiBBBO  T  Babbba,  imitates  D.  Quixote,  HL 

441. 
Bibbtbo,  BBBNABDnro,  f.  1500.    Menina  € 

Moca,  n.  98  n.,  III.  92  a. 
BiCH,  liADT,  letters  to  by  Peres,  III.  166. 
BiCH,  O.,  bibliographer,  Preface. 
BiCHARD,  C,  trs.  from  Lope,  II.  U3  a. 

BiCHARD,  COSUR  J>i  LlON,  II.  173. 

BicHELiEU,  Cardinal,  writes  Spanish,  n. 
25  a. ;  dedication  to  by  the  Jew  Delgado, 


87  a. ;  protects  Campanetla,  I.  410  a. ; 
on  the  Three  Unities,  II.  305 ;  founds 
the  French  Academy,  III.  246. 
Bicos  Omes,  what,  I.  28  n. 

BiBQO,  MltiUBL  DEL,  I.  874  B. 

Bimado  de  Palaeio  of  Ayala,  I.  90-92. 

Binconete  y  CortadiUo  of  Cervantes,  H. 
119,121,122. 

Bio,  Febrbb  del,  on  Mexia,  IL  28  a. ;  oa 
Pedro  el  Cruel.  1. 166  n. 

BiojA,  Fa.  DB,  a.  1658?  I^rrical  poetry, 
III.  39,  40  and  a.-,  satire,  49  }  elegy,  52. 

Bios,  an  actor,  II.  265,  440. 

Bios,  Jostf  Amador  db  los,  on  Alfonso  X., 
I.  41  a.;  his  Judios  de  Espana,  79  a.; 
ed.  SantiUana,  337  a.;  ed.  Oviedo,  II.  85 
n. ;  Historia  Critica  de  la  Utteratura 
Espanola,  III.  460. 

Bios,  Yicbmtb  db  los,  on  Cervantes,  II.  90 
n.,  148  a.,  lH.  437  ;  on  the  Bnscapii, 
423 ;  on  ViUegaa,  86  a.  •,  of  Moratin*a 
Club,  302. 

BiPOLL,  Jaimi,  first  printii^  in  Spain,  I. 
305  a. 

BiqnBB,  GmAUD,  I.  83  n.,  40  n.,  836. 

Risco,  BlAirnBL,  Life  of  the  Cid,  I.  12  «.; 
edits  Latin  Life  of  the  Cid,  153  a.;  on 
the  Fuero  of  Avil^s,  III.  398  n. 

Bissa  y  Planto  of  Lobera,  I.  446  a. 

BirADENBTBA,  M.,  BlbUotecB,  ni.  848  a., 
456-458. 

BiVAS,  AvoBL  DB  SAAVBDftA,  DtiKB  OF,  per- 
secuted. Preface,  III.  369  ;  his  Pa^so  Hon- 
roso,  1. 175 n.*,  at  Cdrdova,  II.  474 a.*,  on 
the  death  of  Villamedfana,  III.  24  n.  •,  on 
Dona  Cecilia  Arrom,  I.  2M  n. ;  his  Moro 
Exposito,  1. 103  a. 

Bizo,  Juan  Pablo  Mabttr,  Life  of  Bfron, 
n.  320  n.;  of  Felipa  Catanea,  407  a. 

Boa,  Mabtoi  db,  d.  1637.  Works,  in. 
219  a. 

Boberto  el  Diablo,  I.  220  a. 

Robin  Hood,  balbuls  ou,  1. 140. 

Roblbs,  Floranes,  earliest  Spanish,  1. 10  a. 

Roblbs,  Ismao  db,  collection  of  dramas,  II. 
241  n.,  252  a.,  III.  446  •,  oftales,  145  and  a. 

Bobo  de  Dlna  of  Lope,  n.  245  and  a.  j  of 
Montiano,  III.  840  a. 

Bobo  de  Elena  of  Cepeda,  11.  486  a. 

Bobo  de  Helena  of  Lope,  II.  254. 

BoOA,  CoNDB  DB  LA.   See  Vera  y  Fignema. 

RocA  T  Sebna,  Amb.  de  la,  d.  1649.  Po- 
etry, m.  25  and  a.,  74  and  a. 

Rocabebti,  Juan,  Cutalan  poet,  I.  297. 

RoccA,  MoNS  DK,  at  ToboBo,  II.  147  v. 

ROOHB  QUILLON,  MLLE.  DE  LA,  III.  119  n. 

RODA,  Minister  of  State,  III.  284. 
RoDXBic,  Kino,  loses  Spain,  1.6;  chronicle, 

191-193  and  a. }  ballads  on,  115 }  play 

on,  II.  230  and  a. 
Bodomontadas  Castellanas,  m.  136  n.  \ 

Espauolas,  ib. 
RoDBiGo,  Archbishop  op  Toledo,  d.  1247. 

Chronicle,  1. 144, 152  n. 
Bodrigo  of  Montengon,  III.  809. 
BoDRiouBZ,  Alf.,  d.  1616.     Exercido  de 

Perfeccion,  III.  212  a. 
BoDRiGUBZ,  JosBF,  d.  1703.    Biblioteca  T»- 

lentina,  I.  809  a. 
BoDBiauKE,  Juan,  f.  1640,  III.  161  n. 
BODBIGUBB,  LuGAB,  f.  1579,  III.  71  a. 
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RoDiuGUKZ  DiEL  Padron,  I.  330  and  n. 

BoDRiGUfiz  DB  VARQAa.    See  Vargas. 

RousR  DB  Flor,  iu  Moncada,  UI.  191. 

RoGiEBS,  PiBRRK,  I.  280  and  n. 
•f  Bold,  Jaume,  d.  1478.    Works,  I.  301-303. 

RoJAS  DK  MONTALVAN,  f.  1480.  FiiiUhes 
the  Celestina,  I.  236,  237  and  n. 

RoJAS.    See  Roxas. 

B  )ina  Abrasada  of  Lope,  11.  219,  220,  232. 

Roman  Comique  of  Soorron  from  Roxaa, 
IIL213. 

Roman  des  Romans,  I.  210. 

Romance,  for  story,  I.  24  n. 

Romance,  for  ballad,  I.  104. 

Romance  language,  IU.  400. 

Bomanceros,  history  of.  III.  403-414;  of 
Nacio  and  Najera,  L  113  *,  one  in  nine 
parts,  115,  III.  74  *,  Romancero  Qeneral, 
I.  116*,  Antwerp,  113-115 }  Fernandez, 
455  n.  \  in  RiTadeneyra,  III.  44  n.  ; 
Sepulveda,  67,  68  and  n.j  Padilla,  71,  72 
and  n. ',  Lucas,  71  n. ;  Valdlvielso,  73  n. ; 
Silva,  74  and  n. ;  Cid,  75  and  n. ;  Perez 
and  Segura,  75  and  n. ;  Doce  Pares,  76 
and  ». ;  General,  411.  See  Arellano, 
Ballads,  Castaiia,  Cueva,  Depping,  Diez, 
Duran,  Escobar,  Fernandez,  Flores,  Fu- 
entes,  Oallano,  Orimm,  OaeTara,  Hidalgo, 
Hinard,  Laquerica,  Linares,  Lockhart, 
Madrigal,  Maldonado,  Mey,  Moncayo, 
Monti,  Morales,  Najera,  Nucio,  Padilla, 
Perez,  Puente,  Quintana,  Ramillete,  Sal  va, 
Segura,  Timoneda,  Val,  Yaldirielso,  Yil- 
lalta,  Wolf. 

Romances  of  chivalry,  1. 190-226  •,  passion 
for,  II.  140  n. ;  destroyed  by  Cervantes, 
137 }  prohibited  by  lavr,  139.  See  Fio 
tion.  <       « 

Romances  de  Germania,  III.  73  and  n.,  n. 
281  n. 

Romani,  trs.  Ausias  March,  I.  300  n. 

Romans  enter  Spain,  ni.  379  j  their  con- 
quests, 3S0 }  their  colonies,  381 }  their 
literature  there,  382,  383 }  decay  of  their 
power,  383. 

Romantic  fiction  only  form  of  literature 
invented  in  modem  times,  L  206.  See 
Fiction. 

Rome,  capture  by  Spanish  troops,  L  436. 

Rome,  Lope's  plays  in,  II.  270. 

Romero,  Fr.,  Epicedio,  I.  343  n.}  on  Mena, 
in.  417. 

Romero,  Paseos  de  Granada,  m.  119  n. 

Rompe  Golumnas,  ni.  123  n. 

Romulo  of  Quevedo,  II.  286  n. 

Roncesvalles,  battle,  L  120  n.,  219  n.  ; 
poem  by  Villena,  IL  481,  482  n.  }  by 
Alonso,  482  and  n. 

RoNSARD,  I.  99  n.,  in.  17  n. 

BoPBRO,  £l,  poet,  L  390  n. 

BoQUB,  an  actor,  II.  446. 

BoQUE,  GuiNART,  in  D.  Quixote,  XL  145. 

Bos,  Carlos,  ed.  Boig,  Proverbs,  1. 303  n. 

Basa  of  Timoneda,  III.  71  and  n. 

Bosa  Blanca  of  Lope,  II.  185. 

Bosa  fresca,  ballad,  I.  111. 

Roai,  MABTnrBZ  dk  la,  Isabel  de  Solis,  I.  8 
II. ;  on  asonantes,  100  n. ;  ed.  Chronicle 
of  (SoDcalvo,  182  n.\  on  early  drama,  232 
n. ;  on  Francisco  de  la  Torre,  n.  283  n. ; 
on  Guzman  el  Bueno,  310  n.  *,  on  Melon** 
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des,  m.  818  n. ;  his  Ttuda  de  Padilla, 

868  n. ;  persecuted,  869,  and  Preface. 
Bosario  Sacratissimo  of  Segura,  III.  75  n. 
Bosary  in  Spain,  II.  366  n. 
BosGoi,  T.,  trs.  Sismondi,  I.  81  n. ;  Life  of 

Cervantes,  n.  91  n. 
BosELL,  Catetako,  ou  Lope,  II.  188  a. ; 

on  narrative  poems,  480  a. 
RosENKRANZ,  K.,  ou  Calderou.  n.  371  f». 
RosBTB,  Pedro  de,  dramas,  II.  423  n.,  434 

and  n.,  III.  445. 
Ross,  Thomasina,  trs.  Bouterwek,  I.  31  «.; 

the  Buscapii,  III.  432  n. 
RossET,  F.  DE,  trs.  Cervantes,  II.  134  »., 

HL  439  n. 
RowuiND,  D..  trs.  Lazarillo,  I.  472  n. 
RowLET  AND  MiDDLETON,  Gypsy,  II.  430  n. 
RoxAS,  Agubtin  DE,  f.  1602.     Ills  Viage 

Entretenido,  II.  440,  III.  212';  on  Enzina, 

I.  248  and  n.  j  on  actors,  II.  345  and  n., 
442  and  n. ;  on  autos,  II.  359, 364 }  his 
Loas,  448. 

Roxas,  Pedro  Soto  de,  pastoral  poetry, 
III.  88  and  a.,  56,  57  n.    See  Rojas. 

Roxas  t  Zorilla,  Fr.  de.  f.  1670.  Dra- 
mas, U.  418  -  420 }  his  Marques  de  Vil- 
lena,  I.  325  ».  •,  No  hay  Amigo,  III.  297 
n. ;  play  altered  by  Latre,  III.  342  ; 
number  of  plays,  445 ;  selection  ci  plays 
by  Mesonero  Romanes,  III.  458. 

Rot,  On^simk  ls,  I.  229  n. 

RozAS,  Gab.  Fern,  de,  t  1662,  m.  26 
and  n. 

Rrbsende.    See  Resende. 

RuA,  Fr.  de  la,  f.  1734,  III.  257  a. 

RuA,  Pedro  de,  f.  1549.  On  Guevara,  II.  15.  ] 

Rubena  of  Vicente,  I.  261. 

Rub,  Dk  la,  Sur  les  Bardes,  L  76  a. 

Rceda.  Lope  de,  f.  1565.    Popular  dramaa, 

II.  47  -  56 ;  Cervantes  and  Lope  on,  56 
a.,  91 J  his  entremeses  and  pasos,  257 
and  a.  ■,  autos,  250  n. ;  an  actor,  437  ; 
play  acted  in  Algiers,  126. 

Rufian,  what,  II.  49  a. 

Ruflan  Dichoso  of  Cervantes,  II.  126, 127- 
and  a. ;  of  Lope,  234  n. 

RuFO,  Juan  Gutierrez,  f.  1584.  Austriada, 
^.  496, 497  and  n. ;  lyrical  poetry.  III.  6 
and  a.;  didactic,  '61 ;  ballad,  77  n.;  Apo- 
tegmas,  203  a. ;  firiend  of  Cervantes,  n. 
101. 

Rciz,  BxNEDiCTOB,  III.  147  a. 

Ruiz  de  Leon,  Fa.  de,  f.  1756.  La  Her- 
nandia.  III.  330  n. 

Ruiz,  Juan.    See  Hita. 

Rut  Pabz  de  Ribera,  I.  880  a. 

RuTDiAZ,  Ant.,  on  Bu8capi6,  III.  423. 

Ruysenor  de  Sevllla  of  Lope,  II.  217.     • 

Saa  di  Miranda,  Fb.  db,  d.  1688.  Pastoral 

poetry,  m.  53,  64,  55  and  n. 
Saavedra,  the  discoverer,  1. 191. 
Saavbdra,  Alon.  Perez  db.     See  Falso 

Nuncio. 
Saavedra,  Angbl  db.    See  Rivas,  Duke. 
Saavbdra,  Ant.  db,  f.  1599.     Peregrino 

Indiano,  n.  471  and  a. 
Saavbdra  Faxardo,  Dibgo  db,  d.  1648^ 

Goths  in  Spain,  m.  195,  196  and  a.  ; 

Empresas  Politicas,  215,  216  and  n. ;  on 

Mariana,  182  and  a.  RepublicaLit.,2fr. 

QQ 
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8AATEJ>nA,  QoKZ.  Di,  f.  1683.    FMtofeft  del 

Betia,  UI.  02  » 
Babia  Flora  of  Barbadillo,  III.  137  n. 
Sabio  en  su  Retiro  of  Matos,  II.  427. 
Sabios,  Libro,  by  D.  Juan  Manuel,  I.  68  n. 
SACcBrm,  on  Dante,  I.  61  n.;  imitated  bj 

Timooeda,  IIL  133  and  it. 
Bac-koa,  Couarr  db,  on  the  Boscapl^,  UT, 

Sacbs,  BfiCHABL,  Joden  in  Bpanien,  I.  76  a. 
&ICO  de  Roma  of  Cueva,  II.  62. 
Bacristan  de  Berlinches,  III.  351  n. 
Bacy,  S.  db,  on  Moriscos,  III.  232  n. 
Sab!^,  D.,  f.  1667.  Ou  St.  Thomas,  IL  477, 

478*. 
Babz,  LiciNiAiro,  I.  344  n. 
Sagoz  Estacio  of  Barbadillo,  HL  137  n. 
Baub,  Lb.    See  Le  Sage. 
Baggio    Storico-apologetioo   of    lAmpiUas, 

III.  449. 
Bagnidas  Viores,  m.  257,  258  n. 
Bagrario  de  Tolcflo,  11.  476  and  n. 
Sagunto  of  Zamora,  II.  498. 
Bainetes.    See  Saynetes. 
Saintb  Beuvb,  II.  135  n. 
Bal,  Juan  de  la,  f.  1616.     Letters,  TTT. 

169  n. 
Bala  de  Recreacion  of  Solorzano,  m.  144  n, 
Balamanca,  University,  founded  by  Alfunso 

X.,  I.  49  n.*,  decay,  315  and  n. ;  revived, 

434. 
Balamanca  school  of  poetry.  III.  311. 
Bala8  Babbadillo.    See  Barbadillo. 
Balas,  Fr.  Qrbo.  db,  f.  1803.    Works,  HI. 

309  and  n.'f  his  Naves  de  Cort6s,  301  n. 
Balas,  Uomz.  i>b,  edits  Quevedo,  II.  279  n., 

280. 
Balas,  J.  A.  G.  db,  f.  1633.  Tragedla  Anti- 
gua, III.  266  and  n.  j  dancing  in  BpaLo, 

II.  451  n.  *,  on  QJngora,  III.  28. 
Balas,  J.  I.  db.  Life  of  Isla,  III.  287  n. 
Balas,  J.  Yagcb  db,  f.  1616.    Amantes  de 

Temel,  11.  317  n.,  488,  489  and  n. 
Balas,  Pbdbo  db,  crypto-rbymes,  I.  454  n.\ 

didactic  poetry,  III.  62. 
Balazar,  Amb.  db,  f.  1622.    Tales,  III.  138 

and  n. 
Balazar,  Atro.  ]>B|d.  1675.    Celestina,  I. 

243  ;  Eurydice,  11.  487  }  lyrical  poetry, 

III.  27  aiid  n. ;  Orfeo  of  Jauregui  attrib- 
uted to,  34  n. 

Balazar,  Biboo  db,  f.  1536,  II.  11  n. 
Balazab,  Fa.  Lobok  db,  and  Isla,  m.  290  n. 
Balazar,  Lns  db,  on  Ferreras,  III.  277  n. 
Balazab  Mardokbs,  Christ,  db,  on  Q5n- 

gora.  III.  23  and  n. 
Balazar  db  Mbndoza,  on  Pedro  el  Groel,  L 

166  n.;  on  Oypsies,  III.  232  «. 
Balazar,  Pedro  db,  I.  478. 
Balazar  t  Alarcoh,  E.  db,  I.  479  it. 
Balazar  t  Lux  a,  on  Charles  Y.,  I.  437  n. 
Balcbdo,  Coronrl.    See  Coronet. 
BaldcbSa,  Count,  f.  1754.   Pelayo,  HI.  280. 
Bales,  F.,  II.  229  n. 
Balgado,  Pbdbo  db,  allegorical  ship,  n. 

364  n. 
Ballust,  imitate  by  Mendoza,  I.  481 ;  trs. 

by  Don  Gabriel,  m.  300  and  n. 
BALvi,  Vicente,  on  Alfonso  X.,  I.  35  ».;  on 

Palmerin,  213  n.  ;  his  library,  247  n. ;  on 

-D.  Quixote,  II.  138  n. ;  on  romances  of 


ChlTBliT,  140  n. ;  Qr^nutica,  JJL  232 

and  n.'f  edits  Bomanoero,  413. 
Salvage,  La,  of  Zepeda,  II.  63. 
Salvo,  a  tailor,  his  plays,  III.  336. 
Samakibgo,  Fbl.  Maria  db,  d.  1801.    Fa* 

bl«s,  lU.  307,  308  and  n. 
Samson  Carrasco  in  D.  Quixote,  n.  145. 
Samson  Naxareno  of  Gomes,  II.  477,  478  «. 
Sancha,  printer.  III.  198  n. 
Sancua,  Justo  db,  Romancero,  m.  44  n. 
Sascbbz,  Alf.,  on  the  drama,  U.  342  it. 
SAjtcHBz,  Francisco  db,  £1  Brocense,  edits 

Hena,  I.  348  n.  ;   Qarcilasso,  455  n.  ; 

teacher  of  liesa,  U.  499  \  is  {Msrsecuted, 

1.427. 
Sanchez  db  Melo,  Lcis,  f.  1644.   Invectiva 

Poetica,  ni.  224  n. 
Sanchez,  Miguel,  dramatist,  II.  337  and  n. 
Sanchez  db  Tolkdo,  Peko,  f.  1590.    His- 

toria  Moral,  III.  220  n. 
Banohbz,  Tomas  a.,  d.  1798.    Poesias  An- 


teriorea.  III.  298,  299  and  n.,  455 ;  on 

}  on 


the  Poema  del  Cid,  I. 
Pedro  el  Cruel,  166  ». 


11  n.,  15  n. 


Banchbz,  Vicente,  f.  1688,  Loa,  II.  448. 

Bahoho  IV.,  £l  Bravo,  d.  1295.  His  Cas- 
tlgos  y  Documentos,  I.  55  and  ».,  III. 
457  ;  his  Chronicle,  1. 158  and  n.  -,  prov- 
erb of.  III.  201  It. 

Bancho  Garcia,  Don,  of  Cadahalso^  m.  342» 
843n. 

Bancho  Ortiz.    See  Estrella  de  Bevilla. 

Bancho  Panza,  character,  II.  140, 146  *,  cites 
ballads,  IIL  78  it. 

Bancho  Panza,  Illstoria  de,  in.  441 }  In- 
strucciones  Politicas,  442. 

Banctius.     See  Sanchez,  Francisco. 

Sandoval,  Fr.  db,  f.  1630.  Gigantomachia, 

II.  486  n. 

Sandoval,  Prudencto  dx,  d.  1620.  History 
of  Spain,  III.  174  n.\  of  Charles  V.,  184  ; 
on  the  Cid,  I.  14  n. ;  on  Garcilasso,  450  $ 
on  the  last  duel,  II.  401  n. 

Ban^,  a.  M.,  trs.  Hita,  III.  119  n. 

Banistevan,  in  the  Cancloneros,  I.  893  n. 

San  Juan,  Marquis  of,  f.  1713.  Trs.  CInna, 

III.  385. 

San  BIartih,  Greg,  db,  f.  1624,  HI.  66  n. 

Sannazaro,  Arcadia,  HI.  5  a.,  81 ;  imitated 
by  Garcilasso,  I.  451. 

San  Pedro.    See  Sempere,  Hieron. 

San  Pedro,  Diego  db.    See  Pedro. 

Santa  Cboz,  his  Apotegmas,  in.  203  s.  I 

Santa  Ella,  Dictionary,  II.  22. 

Santa  F6,  city,  L  447  a.,  II.  268  n. 

Santa  Liga  of  Lope,  n.  231,  232. 

Bantarbn,  Caudivilla,  f.  1615.  Poem  on 
Tobias,  11.  477,  478  n.  \  on  the  dialect  of 
Toledo,  24  n. 

Santiago,  patron  of  Spain,  m.  210  n. 

SanAllana,  Inioo  Lopez,  Marquis  or, 
d.  1458.  Early  distinction,  I.  331  -,  op- 
poses  Alvaro  de  Luna,  332  ;  retires  from 
affairs,  333  }  love  of  letters,  334  •,  vorlcs 
in  ProvenQal  manner,  335  ;  Serranas,  336 
n.  -J  works  in  the  Italian  manner,  837  i  in 
the  courtly,  manner,  337,  338  ;  sonnets, 
837  ;  divisions  of  poetry,  337  n.  *,  poem 
on  Alvaro  de  Luna,  338  ;  Comedleta  de 
Ponsa,  339  ;  his  fame,  341  *,  his  letter  to 
the  Constable  of  Portugal,  342  a&d  n.  -, 
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his  character,  342  and  n. ;  epitaph  on 
Mena,  344  ;  Mena's  poem  on  him,  346  ; 
poem  on  Manrique,  365  ;  Pregunta  de 
nobles,  36S  n.'*,  in  the  Cancloneros,  394, 
895,  403  ;  collection  of  proverbs,  III. 
201  'y  on  the  old  ballads,  I.  106  n.  ]  on 
the  earliest  drama,  281  •,  on  Yillena,  326 ; 
fiimiliar  with  Italian  poetry,  316  and  n.; 
on  Macias,  330  j  cites  Villasandino,  353  *, 
is  in  the  Yita  Beata,  375  }  his  son,  435. 

Santob,  Rabbi.    See  Carrion,  Judio  de. 

SANTOd,  Frs.,  f.  1697.  Tales;  IH.  148- 
151 ',  Cid  Besuscitado,  II.  304  n. ;  on 
the  Tarasca,  359. 

Santos,  Francisoo  db  los,  contlnoes  Sigu- 
enza,  III.  176  n. 

Sanz,  Hipp6lito,  f.  1582.    Maltea,  II.  462. 

Sappho,  trs.  by  Lusan,  III.  263. 

Saragossa,  won  from  the  Moors,  I.  7 }  court 
at,  278;  leaves.  308. 

Saraos  of  Zayas,  III.  143  and  n. 

Sardinia,  first  printing  in,  II.  463  n. 

Barmibnto,  Martik,  d-  1772.  His  Memo- 
rias,  III.  299  and  ».;  a  Qalician,  I.  39  n.; 
on  Redoudlllas,  99  n. ;  on  unconscious 
asonantes,  101  ■,  on  the  Amadis,  199  n.} 
on  Mingo  Revulgo,  234  n. ;  on  Juan  de 
Mena,  352  n.*,  on  Entrenfeses,  11. 449  n.*, 
on  the  Spanish  language,  III.  400. 

Saspi,  Father  Paul,  on  the  Index  Expur- 
gatorius,  I.  422  n. 

Sarria,  Marquis  of.    See  Lemos,  Count. 

Sastre  del  Campillo  of  Belmonte,  II.  337  n. 

Satira,  what.  III.  51  n. 

Satira  contra  Malos  Escritores,  KL  258 
and  n. 

Satirical  poetry,  earliest,  m.  47  and  n. ; 
later,  48-61. 

Savage,  trs.  Guevara,  n.  17  it. 

Savakiego,  Q.  db,  f.  1603.  Iberiada,  n. 
501  n. 

Saxo  Grammaticus,  n.  30. 

Satago,  ballads,  III.  406. 

Sat  AS,  Fr.  Dibgo  de,  Anales,  m.  173  n. ; 
on  Bernal  Diaz,  II.  32  n. 

Sayavedra,  Mateo  Luxan,  pseud.  See  Mar- 
ti, Juan. 

Saynetes,  what,  11. 450  and  n.  *,  Calderon'g, 
358  n.',  Ramon  de  la  Gnu,  m.  349, 350  •, 
Castillo,  351  n. 

Sazedo,  Sbb.  de  C6RD0BA,  f.  1577.    Cento 
from  Garcilasso  and  Boscan,  I.  456  n. 

Scala  Paradisl  of  Clymacus,  III.  160  n. 

ScARRON,  uses  Maria  de  Zayas,  II.  426  n., 
III.  143  n . ',  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  104  n. ) 
BarbadUlo,  135  n.}  Roxas,  213,  II.  420. 

Scene,  not  understood  by  Rueda,  II.  56  n. 

ScHACK,  Geschichte  der  Dram.  Lit.,  II.  456 
n.',  on  Bohl  von  Faber.  I.  253  n.  j  error, 
n.  154  n. }  on  Roxas,  418  n. 

ScBJLLER,  F.,  Robbers,  11.  836 ;  Wallen- 
stein,  III.  113. 

ScuLBGKL,  A.  W.,  asonantes,  1. 102  n.  *,  on 
Cervantes^s  plays,  II.  Ill  and  n.  *,  pro- 
motes knowledge  of  Spanish,  339  n. }  trs. 
Calderon,  412  n.,  396  n.,  388  n. 

Schlegel,  Fb.,  asonantes,  I.  102. 

SchlVteb  and  Storck,  trs.  Luis  de  I<eoD, 
n.  89  n. ;  Bernarda  Ferreira,  504  n. 

ScHMBLLEB,  J.  A.,  ou  the  patTonymic  ez, 
1. 12  11. 


Schmidt,  Fr.  W.  T.,  ed.  DtsclpHna  Cleri- 

calis,  I.  64  n.)  on  romances  of  chivalry, 

198  n.'y  on  Calderon,  II.  358  n.,  401  n. 
Schmidt,  Leop.,  edits  his  father's  labors  oa 

Calderon,  II.  358  a. 
ScHOTTUs,  And.,  Uispanla  IlIuBtrata,  I.  360 

n. ;  on  Juan  Latino,  II.  495  n. 
ScHULZB,  J.,  on  Calderon,  n.  388  n. 
Scio,  Father,  trs.  Bible,  1.  426  n. 
Sapios  in  Spain,  III.  379. 
Scotch  ballads,  l!  139,  140. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Minstrelsy,  1. 140  *,  Al- 

8atia,II.  121;  Moorish  subject.  III.  122  n. 
ScudiSri,  Romances,  II.  233,  III.  122. 
Seasons  of  Gracian,  III.  224  n. 
Sebastian  of  Pobtugal,  Herrera,  HI.  9, 10. 
Sebastian,  t  Latrb,  d.  1792,  on  Argensola, 

n.  68  n. ;  Moreto  and  Roxas,  KL  342, 

343  n. 
Secretaries,  royal,  IIL  173  n. 
Secreto  Agravio  of  Calderon,  II.  388  and  ». 
Secreto  i.  Voces  of  Calderon,  II.  5  n. 
Sedano,  Juan  J .  Lopez  ds^  f.  1778.   Uis  Par- 

naso,  III.  298  and  n.;  his  Jael,  351 ;  on 

Ia  Torre,  II.  283  n. ;  on  Espinel  and 

Yriarte,  III.  62  n. 
SbdeSo,  Juan  db^  f.  1636.    Oelestlna,  I. 

241 ;  works,  II.  10  and  n. 
Segorbs,  Bishop  of,  on  the  Chronicones, 

in.  186  n. 
Segovia,  decay  of,  m.  233. 
SegcinO,  I.  38. 

Segundo  Blason  of  Calderon,  m.  239  n. 
Segundo  Scipion  of  Calderon,  III.  239  n., 

II.  399,  406  and  n. 
Segundo  Seneca  of  Montalran,  II.  319  n. 
Sbgura,  Francisco  db,  Romancero,  III.  76 

and  n.,  412  ;  Rosario,  III.  75  n. 
Sbgura,  Juan  Lorenzo.    See  Lorenzo. 
Seguro  de  Tordesillas,  1. 176. 
Scjanus  of  Montalvan,  n.  816. 
Selomo  Halbvi,  I.  360. 
Selva  de  Albania  of  Lope,  K.  196  n. 
Selva  de  Arenturas  of  Gqntreras,  m.  116  n, 
Selva  sin  Amor  of  Lope,  11.' 258. 
Selvagia  of  YiUegas,  I.  241,  242  n. 
Selvas  of  ReboUedo,  III.  64  and  m. 
Semauas  del  Jardin  of  Cervantes,  IL  133  n. 
Seminario  Erudito,  I.  479  n. 
Semirarais  of  Yirues,  II.  65  and  n. 
Sbxperb,  Hibronymo,  f.  1660.    Hb  Carolea, 

n.  460.    See  Pedro,  San. 
Semperb  t  Guarinos,  d.  1824.    Biblioteca 

and  works,  in.  284  n. ;  Luxo,  I.  329  n. 
Senado,  what,  II.  439. 
Sbnbca,  Troades,  trs.  by  Salas,  m.  266 ; 

De  Remediis,  oy  Quevedo,  II.  286  ;  prov- 
erbs, I.  341  n.    See  Diaz,  Pero. 
Sbnbcas,  Spaniards,  III.  882. 
Senor  de  Noches  Buenas  of  Cubillo,  It.  421. 
Senorita  Malcriada  of  Yriarte,  III.  343. 
Seoorito  Mimado  of  Yriarte,  HI.  343. 
Sephardi,  Moses,  I.  64  n. 
Sepi^lvbda,  Juan  Ginez  db.  Chronicle,  n. 

28  ;  on  Ias  Casas,  37  ;  Dialogue,  1. 437  n. 

SEPtfLTEDA,  LORBNZO  DB,  f.  1651.      BalUulS, 

1. 101  and  n.,  IH.  67,  68  and  n.,  406. 
Seraftna  of  Naharro,  II.  264. 
Sergas  de  Esplandian,  I.  206  n. 
Serranas  and  Serraniila,!.  74  n.,  336  and  n. 
SiBBAHO,  T.,  on  CulUamo,  m.  448. 
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8ERVA5DC8,  I.  88. 

8KsiA,  lii'Ki  or.    See 

SfUB,  Carlos,  word  of  Philip  11.  to,  m. 
236  aud  n, 

8b8sa,  Dukb  op,  the  elder,  renefl  of  TiUe- 
gas  to,  I.  464  •,  Juan  Li^no,  II.  495  n. 

Sbssa,  Dukk  op,  relations  with  Cervant:;8, 
U.  95  ;  with  Lope,  U.  110  it.,  163  n.,  174 
n.,  190  and  n.,  271  n. 

8w>tenario  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  46  and  n.,  46 
and  n. 

Seven  Wise  Masters,  m.  134  «. 

Seville,  capture  firom  the  Moors,  1. 104  and 
n. ;  first  good  charts  made  there,  II.  18 
n.'i  early  drama  in,  61 }  Cervantes  there, 
112, 113, 114  and  n.\  Philip  U.  there,  62 
n.  J  his  obsequies  at,  114  and  «.  ;  loses 
its  rank  as  a  capital,  294  ;  praised  by 
Herrera,  III.  7  n.  *,  Hyoa  de,  by  Yaider- 
rama,  30  n. 

Sganarelle  of  M oll^re,  II.  265  n, 

Shadwell,  play  on  D.  Juan,  II.  325  n. 

Bhakspearb,  W.,  Pericles,  I.  23  j  Midsum- 
mer Night^s  Dream,  52  ;  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  65 and  n.,  III.  212  •,  Twelftli  Night, 
II.  48  j  Macbeth,  108  ;  his  great  English 
leading,  148  n. ;  Winter's  Tale,  263  n.  *, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  336  n.  j  Othello, 
386-,  Henry  VIII.,  402  «.;  Henry  IV., 
405  n.  *,  Lope  de  Vega,  457  ;  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,  lU.  82  «.  ;  Tempest, 
116  ;  Hamlet,  trs.  by  Moratin,  361. 

Shellxt,  p.  B.,  trs.  Calderon,  II.  371  n. 

Shblton,  trs.  D.  Quixote,  m.  439. 

Shepherd's  life  in  Spain,  Ift.  53,  80. 

Shoemaker,  a  dramatic  critic,  II.  444. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  I.  317. 

Sicily,  earliest  literature,  I.  3  }  connection 
with  Spain,  817. 

Si  de  las  Ninas  of  Moratin,  III.  860. 

SiDMKT,  Sib  p.,  trs.  Montemayor,  lU.  82 
n. ;  Arcadia,  02, 153. 

Siega^  La,  of  Lope,  II.  255  and  n. 

Siete  Infantes  de  Lara.  See  Lara,  In- 
fantes de. 

Siete  Partidas.    See  Partidas. 

Siete  Pecados  of  Mena,  I.  346. 

Biete  Sabios  de  Roma  of  Perec,  HI.  134  «. 

SiGLBR  DB  Huerta,  Ant.,  dramas,  II.  423. 

Siglo  de  Oro  of  Balbuena,  III.  55,  89. 

Siglo  Pitagorico  of  Enriquez,  III.  Ill  and  ft. 

SiOMOBXLU  in  Spain,  III.  802  }  on  the 
Spanish  theatre,  336  n.  *,  on  La  Cruz, 
861  n. 

Bicktenza,  Jostf  DB,  d.  1606.  On  Lasullto, 
I.  472  n. ;  on  St.  Jerome  and  his  order, 
m.  176  and  n. 

SiLiOBO,  JtJAN  Mart.,  m.  401  n. 

Siuus  Italicds,  m.  383. 

SiLVA,  Antonio  db,  pseud,  for  Bermudez, 
G.,  q.  V. 

Silva  curiosa  of  Medrano,  n.  119  n. 

SrLYA,  Diego  Rxjon  de.    See  Rejon. 

Silva,  Fluciano  sb,  f.  1530,  Celestina  Se- 
gnnda,  I.  241  and  n. 

Silva,  JoaS,  completes  Mendoaa's  Granada, 
I.  480?!. 

Silva,  Rod.  Mxkdez  pe,  his  Catdilogo,  I. 
2^  It. 

Silva  of  ArguUo,  ITI.  30. 

Silva  of  Jauregui,  III.  35  and  n. 


Silva  of  Mexta,  TI.  11  and  n.,  12  n. 

Silvas,  what,  U.  266. 

Silv.u  of  Riqfa,  in.  52. 

SiLVEiRA,  MiG.  BE,  f.  1630.    Hit  Maeabeo, 

II.  489, 490  and  n.}  his  Sol  Vencido,  ib.  it. 
SiLVXiRA,  SivoN  BE,  on  Amadis,  II.  139  s. 
Silves  de  la  Selva,  romance,  I.  209. 
SiLVESTRB,  Qrbgorio,  d.  1570.    Works,  I. 

466  -407  and  n. ;  Daphne  and  Pyramua, 
IL  485  ;  elegies,  in.  62  ;  pastorals,  55  ; 
epigrams,  67  }  didactic  poetry,  60  ;  bal- 
lads, 76  ;  on  Manrique^  I.  869 ;  on  Men- 
doaa,  478  ». 

SiLTB8TRB,PXDB0, 11721.  Pros^ina,  III. 
256  «. 

Silvio  de  Rosalva  of  Wieland,  HI.  440. 

Simancas,  archives.  III.  172  and  n. 

Simples,  what,  II.  56  and  «.,  264. 

SdTlRiz,  Jdah,  imitates  D.  Quixote,  m.  442. 

SlnFa»m  impngnada  of  CariUo,  II.  130  »., 
lU.  282  n. 

SiSMORDi,  SiMOBSB  DB,  d.  1842.  Notioe  of, 
I.  81  n.  {  on  the  Albigenses,  280  if. ;  oq 
D.  Quixote,  11.  137  n. ;  on  Charles  n., 
m.  234  a. ;  on  the  Arabs,  III.  391. 

Sitio  de  Breda  of  Calderon,  II.  400  and  if. 

Side  y  Toma  de  Amberes  of  Giuer,  U.  498, 
490  a. 

BixtOB  Quinttts  of  Tino,  II.  828. 

Skbltom,  I.  368  n. 

Slave-trade,  opposed  by  Las  Casas,  H.  37  m. 

Sleepers  of  Ephesos  of  Moreto,  IL  4i4. 

Smollbt,  T.,  trs.  D.  Quixote,  III.  430 ;  imi- 
tates it,  440. 

SlCYTH,  W.,  III.  390  n. 

Sobregaya  Companhia,  I.  293. 

Sobremesa  of  Timoneda,  III.  132  n. 

Sociedades  Patri6tica8,  III.  307. 

Sofonisba  of  ^nrissino,  I.  441  n. 

SoL^  statue  of  Cervantes,  II.  182  ». 

Solar,  what,  n.  847  n. 

Soldadesca  of  Naharro,  I.  267. 

Soldado  Pindaro  of  C^spedes,  IH.  123, 124 
and  n.  *^' 

Soldiers,  cultivated  men,  m.  06 }  become 
hermits,  II.  474  and  n. 

Soledades  de  Busaoo  of  Ferreira,  11.  504  n. 

Soledades  of  G6ngora,  III.  22 ;  of  Salazar, 
27  n. ;  of  Lozano,  143, 144  n.  j  de  Aure- 
lia  of  Mata,  143  and  n. 

Sol  is,  Aktonio  de,  d.  1686.  Dramas,  IL 
428-430,  IIL  445,  IL  423  n.,  444  i*. ; 
lyrical  poetry.  III.  43  and  h.\  satire,  50 ; 
ballads,  77  j  Conqnista  de  Mexico,  106- 
198  and  n.  *,  letters,  169  and  n.,  198  n. ; 
on  Charles  II.,  239  and  v.  •,  on  Calderon, 
n.  351  and  n. ;  not  author  of  Gil  Bias, 

III.  295, 296  n. 

Solomon^s  Song,  trs.  by  Luis  de  Leon,  n. 
76,  81  i  by  Arias  Moi^no,  82  n. 

Solobzaro,  Alonso  de  Castillo,  f.  1640. 
Tales,  III.  110,  111  and  «.,  144  and  «. } 
dramas,  11.  837  ;  on  Enclso,  337  n.  \  on 
the  drama,  438  *,  edits  Medrano,  320  «. 

Solobzano,  Juan  Abzx,  f.  1604.  Dramaa, 
in.  89  u. 

Sol  Parado  of  Lope,  n.  267  a. 

Sol  Solo  of  Pujasol,  nL  220  a. 

Sol  Vencido  of  Silveira,  n.  490  n. 

SoMERDvcK.    See  Aaraena  de  Somerdyck. 

Somui  of  GazuU,  I.  307  n. 
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Bonnets  Infcrodnoed  Into  Spain,  I.  887  and 
n.;  by  Bo8can,  439,  443  ;  by  Oarcilaaso, 
451 ;  by  Lope,  II.  194,266  and  n.*,  by  Ar- 
geosola.  III.  33  n. ;  Herrera  on,  8  fi. ; 
vast  numbers  in  the  sixteenth  and  seTen- 
teenth  centuries,  45. 

SoPHOCLBS,  Blectra  by  Huerta,  m.  345  »., 
352  ;  not  a  model  for  modem  dramas,  II. 
876. 

SoRAPAir  Dfe  RiKBos,  f .  1617 .  RroTerbs,  HL 
203  and  n. 

SoRDBL,  Troubadour,  I.  282. 

SoRiA,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 

SosA,  LoPB  DB,  lyrical  poetry.  III.  14  and  n. 

Soto.    See  Barahona  de  Soto. 

Soto  db  Boxas,  Pedro,  vorlcs,  HL  50, 67  n. 

Soul's  Voyage  of  Lope,  II.  199. 

SousA,  Ant.  db,  dramas,  II.  440  n. 

SocTHBT,  R.,  notice  of;  1. 11  n. ;  on  Chron- 
icle of  the  Cid,  12  n.,  18  n.,  151  n. ;  on 
Poem  of  the  Cid,  14  a.,  15  «.,  21  n.}  on 
Lorenzo  de  Segura,  55  n. ;  on  Miguel  de 
Luna,  193  a.  •,  on  Tirant  lo  Blanch,  207 
«.,  298  n. }  on  Esplandian,  208  n.  ;  on 
Lope,  II.  156  n.,  191  n. ;  on  Barrios,  424 
n. ;  on  Lopes  de  Aguirre,  471  j  on  Mesa, 
MO  n. ;  on  JoTcUanos,  III.  325  ;  on  Es- 
ooiquis,  380  n.*,  trs.  Amadls  de  Qaula,  I. 
200  n. )  Palmerin  de  Inglaterra,  212  n.  f 
his  Boderic.  1. 192  «.,  193  n.j  his  crypto- 
rhymes,  454  n. 

SomA,  Jolo  ]>B,  his  Testigioe,  m.  896  n. 

Spain,  name,  III.  375  and  a. 

Spanish  character  Mid  culture.  See  Char- 
acter, National,  and  Culture  in  Spain. 

Spanish  language,  origin,  formatioo,  and 
diffusion  of,  III.  376-402  ■,  made  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  and  the  land,  I.  41,  III. 
403  •,  what.  temp.  John  II.,  I.  361-853  *, 
from  that  time  to  the  time  of  CharlesY.,  IL 
21-25  and  n.;  supersedes  Latin,  9, 13  *, 
first  dictionaries  and  grammars  in,  22 ; 
diffusion,  23,  24,  25  ft, ;  standard  at  To- 
ledo, 24  *,  ftuhton  in  IVance,  119  n.,  441 
n. ;  Herrera*s  influencr  on,  HI.  11  and 
«. ;  Latin  infUsion,  18  n.,  401  n. ;  OJngo- 
ra's  influence  on,  18,  20,  21  j  Academy 
of,  m.  246  and  n. ;  dictionaries,  248, 
2M  'y  ortograflas,  260  \  grammars,  261  j 
other  worlcs  on,  262  *,  intrusion  of  French 
Intq,  262,  263  ».  ;  effect  of  Melendez  on, 
817  y  Spanish  language  in  Portugal,  I. 
265  and  n..  III.  54, 193.    See  CastiUan. 

Spanish  literature,  first  appearance,  I.  4- 
8,  10  n.  ;  first  period,  9-414  ;  second 
period,  I.  417-111.  239;  third  period, 
III.  243  -872  ;  its  main  characteristics, 
I.  92-94  ;  its  period  of  glory,  417,  418  ; 
its  period  of  decay,  429-433,  HI.  228- 
289 }  revival,  870  *,  prospects,  871,  872. 

Spanish  Mandeville  of  Torqaemada,  III. 
205, 206  «. 

Spbnser,  Edmund,  1. 197. 

Spiegel,  F.,  I.  53  a. 

Spinola,  Gbnbhal,  in  Calderon,  n.  400 
and  n. 

Spinosa,  \roAN  DB,  f.  1580.  Laude  de  Hu- 
geres,  III.  206  n. }  his  Proverbs,  ni. 
202  n. 

Spiritualists,  school  of,  IIL  210. 

SpaacBiB  DB  Bbkwm,  II.  461  n. 


Stage.    See  Drama,  Spanish. 

Stanhopb,  Eabl.    See  Mahon,  Lord. 

Stanlet,  L.  D.,  trs.  Persiles  and  Sigia* 
munda,  II.  134  n. 

Statius,  trs.  by  Aijona  and  Morlllo,  IIL 

-  35  a. 

Stern  von  Sevilla  of  Zedlits,  11.  230  n. 

Stibuno,  William,  bis  Annals  of  Artists 
of  Spain,  I.  322  n.  ;  his  collection  of 
Spanish  books.  III.  175  n. ;  on  Pacheco, 
III.  7  n.;  on  Ctepedes,  64  n.;  on  Charles 
Y.,  175  n.;  on  Sancha's  Soils,  198  n. ;  on 
Carducho,  220  n.  *,  on  Palomino,  262  n. } 
on  I^jon  de  Silva,  306  ». 

Stobck,  W.,  edits  and  translates  Sta.  Tere- 
sa's poetiy,  III.  209  a. 

Strabo,  earliest  Spaniards,  .HI.  377  a. } 
earliest  poets  in  Spain,  I.  97  and  n. 

Strbok,  Mad.,  trs.  Bouterwek,  I.  31  n. 

Strickbr,  W.,  Germans  in  Spain,  1. 11  a. 

Studien  der  Span.  Lit.  of  Wolf,  III.  458. 

StdKiqa.  Lopb  de,  Cancionero,  1. 389  and  n. 

SuARBE  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  396. 

SuABBZ  DB  Mbndoza,  Enbiqcb,  f.  1629.  His 
Eustorgio  y'Clorilene,  U.  135  n. 

Subida  del  Monte  of  La  Cruz,  HI.  208. 

SubtU  Cordoves  of  BarbadiUo,  lU.  137  n. 

Succession,  war  of,  III.  244 ;  Villancicoa 
on,  256  n. 

Sttcesos  de  Montalvan,  lU.  142  and  a. 

Sueiio  Politico,  not  Isfai's,  III.  294  n. 

Suenos  of  Quevedp,  n.  289-291. 

Suenos  hay  que^n  Yerdades,  drama,  e. 
1716,  III.  836  n. 

SUBRO  DB  BlBBRA,  I.  866  n. 

Suerte  sin  Esperanza  of  Aguilar,  11. 299. 

Sufrir  mas  por  querer  mas  of  Yillayzan,  IL 

466  a. 
Sufrir  mas  por  querer  menos  of  Enriques, 

II.  446  n. 
Sultana  of  Cervantes,  II.  126. 
Suma  de  Cr6nicas  of  Viiioles,  I.  195  n. 
Suma  de  Yarones  Ilustres  of  Sedeuo,  IL 

10  a. 
Samulas  de  Predicacion  of  Bodrigaea,  m. 

161  a. 
SuBRBT  on  blank  verse,  I.  441  a. 
Swan,  Knight  of  the,  L  43  n. 
Stlvbstbb   II.,  PopB,  (Qerbert,)  d.  1003. 

Arab  culture.  III.  392  and  a. 

Tablas  Po6ticas  of  Cascales,  III.  266  and  n. 

Tacano  of  Quevedo,  II.  286. 

Tacitus,  imitated  by  Mendoaa,  I.  481 ;  trs. 

by  Coloma,  III.  192. 
Talavbra,  Fbbn.  J>Ky  f.  1404.    Archbishop 

of  Qranada,  I.  411  n. 
Tales.    See  Fiction. 
Tallantb,  Juan,  In  the  Cancioneros,  1. 807, 

308  R.,  304. 
Tallante  de  Ricamonte,  romance,  I.  218  a. 
Tamato  db  Yarqas.    See  Yargas. 
Tambrlanb,  embassy  to,  1. 183. 
Tansillo,  trs.,  m.  87  and  n. 
Tapada  (La)  of  Lope,  n.  184. 
Tapia,  in^e  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 
Tapia,  Edobxio  db,  on  the  Poema  del  Cid, 

I.  18  a.  •,  publishes  two  Farsas,  II.  252 

a. ;  persecuted.  III.  369. 
Tapia,  Gomez  db,  f.  1588.    Pastoral  poetry, 

I.  70  fi.,  m.  66  and  n. 
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Tnratea,  what.  n.  2M  and  «.,  8fiO. 

Tarascu  de  &Udrid  auxl  De  Pavto  <tf  auttoa, 
111.  151  Bodu. 

Tanlefl  EatreteaidM  of  Solonano,  IIL 144  n. 

ITabrsga,  Feam.  di,  1 1608.  SxamM,  U. 
'     290  and  ».,  301  and  a. 

Tanhiah,  vhere,  III.  S7S  ». 

Tarsia,  Pablo  Ant.  db,  f.  1670.  Tunraltoa 
de  NapqM*  IH.  195  n. }  Life  of  Qnevedo, 
II.  274  a. 

Tajsus  y  VnxABOBL,  OD  Caldenm,  EL  346, 
m.,  947  a. 

T.\&M>,  Bbrm.,  Amadigi,  I.  201  a. 

Tasso,  ToRQUATOf  oo  the  Amadia,  1, 2ffl  «.; 
rifaciineoto  by  Vera  j  Figueroa,  n.  603, 
504  a. ;  tra.  by  MonUlTo,  lU.  87  ;  Imi- 
tated by  Silveira,  II.  480  )  by  Zarate, 
490  a. ;  by  CueTa,  600  \  by  Jaoregui, 
lU.  34,  36  and  n. 

TAinCj  on  a  Cabcionero,  I.  397  n. 

TAnrrox,  Lord,  copy  of  Lope's  Ckiinedlaa, 

II.  205  a.  ;  piaj  at  Tarrega,  297  a. 
Taylor,  Jibz.,  Contemplatimu  oq  tiie  State 

of  &iao,  UI.  216  n. 

Teatro  Antiguo  of  Barreira,  m.  450. 

Teatro  Critioo  of  Ftryjod,  m.  272. 

Teatro  del  Principe  and  de  la  Cms,  XL  72, 
74,  ni.  337. 

Teatro  ^eapanol  of  Huerta,  m.  868. 

Teatro  Nubyo  Sspauol,  III.  863  n. 

Tebab,  Debqo  di,  ni.  198. 

Tellbz,  Oabribl.    See  UoUna,  Tirao  de. 

Tbllbs  db  ■  Azbybdo,  AbH^  EL.  436. 

Tbmplb,  Sib  W.,  on  B.  Qaixote,  II.  151  n. 

Templo  d'  Apollo  of  Tioente,  I.  262. 

Templo  Militante  of  Figueroa,  I.  26  n.,  m. 
46  a. 

Tenasa,  Caballero  de  la,  of  QaevedOi  n. 
288  and  a. 

Tbmdilla,  Gomrr,  in  the  Gandooeroa,  L  403. 

Teooea  of  Meras,  HI.  310  n. 

Teroeira.  Lope  in,  n.  154. 

Teroio  de  Flandes,  Cervantee's  regiment, 
n.  94  n.,  379  n. 

Tbrbhob,  trs.  by  Abril,  II.  66  and  n.  \  imi- 
tated by  Barbadillo,  337. 

Terbsa  db  Jb^ub,  Samta,  d.  1582.  Lettera, 
in.  168, 160  and  a. ;  didactic  works,  200, 
210  and  n. )  works,  ed.  La  Faente,  458  ; 
co-patroness  of  Spain,  7  n.,  210  a.;  pop- 
ular in  the  U.  States,  210  n.  •,  Life,  by 
Yepes,  219  n. }  play  on,  by  Diamante,  IL 
424  ;  poem  on,  by  HuriUo,  HI.  62  a.  ; 
Justa  Poetica  at  her  beatification,  1. 180 ; 
persecnted,  427.    S^  Storek,  W. 

Terxaux-Compans,    H.,  library.   Preface, 

III.  405  *,  Don  Jiaao  de  Targas,  214  a. ; 
Comuneros,  368  n. 

Trrrih,  Bcbnavbmtuba,  f.  1736,  m.  266  n, 

Tertulias,  what,  m.  253  a.,  350. 

Tersa  rima,  introduced,  1. 446,  446  n.^ot 

Hexia,  m.  52  n.;  of  Coloma,  n.  463  a.} 

in  Lope's  plays,  266  ;  in  latire,  IIL  47, 

50  ;  in  elei^es,  52  and  a. 
Tesorina  of  HueCe,  II.  46  and  a. 
Tesoro  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  40,  41  a.^ 
Tesoro  of  Covarrubias,  III.  248  fld  n. 
Testamento  of  Alfonso  X.,  1. 36  a. ;  of  Lope, 

n.  191  a. 
l^tis  y  Peleo  of  Bolea,  n.  406  n. 
Tbxada,  CdfiMB  GoMBX  OB,  t  1636.  -Leon 


FrodigisMt,  m.  126  and  ». -,   paalonl 

poetry,  56. 
TBXADAPA8z,AGi)BTixl>p,d.l635.  Lyncal 

poetry,  III.  13  and  a. 
Tbxbda,  HuuoiiYiio  DB,  Diana  continued, 

f.  1624,  in.  85  n. 
Texedor  de  Segovia  at  Alaroon,  n.  334, 335^ 

in.  364  a. 
Thahaba,  Feaxcbco,  f.  165X    Proyarte, 

in.  2M«. 
Theatre,  n.  438 -458.  5ee  Drama,  Spanish. 
THBOCRrrcs,  imitated  by  Garcilasao,  1. 452 ; 

by  Balbuena,  m.  55. 
Xheorica  and  Pr^tica  de  Tlitadea  at  Ca»- 

tUla,  m.  60  and  a. 
Tbeorica  y  Practica  de  la  Gueira  of  Bero. 

de  Mendoca,  in.  193  n. 
Thenerdank,  1.  460  a. 
TmEBBY,  AMfoiB,  m.  882. 

TmBBBY,  AUOUSTIN,  I.  6  N. 

Thom,  J.  H.,  on  Blanco  White,  I.  429  ». 
Tbomas,  Ek)ge  de  Marc  Aurele,  n.  15. 
Thomasiada  of  Saens,  n.  477,  478  n. 
Thovsoh,  JAjin,  in.  36  *,  »?"f»<^'if  by  He- 

lendes,  in.  316. 
Three  Holy  Kings,  poem,  I.  26. 
Thuahus,  on  Don  Caiios,  n.  65  a. 
Tia  Fingida  of  Cervantes,  n.  122  and  it. 
tickets,  theatrical,  n.  446. 
Tuck,  L.,  Preface )  trs.  Marcos  de  Obtegoa. 

ni.  106  a.,  297  a.-,  D.  Quixote,  440. 
Timbria  of  Bueda,  n.  50-52. 
TixoxEDA,  JCAN  DB,  f.  1590.    DnuDas,  U. 

56-60:  Patraiiuelo  and  Sobreme8a,ni. 

132  and  a.,  138  and  a. ;  ballads,  70,  71 

and  n.,  132  n.,  406,  413 }  deserts  hia 

natiye  dialect,  L  308  \  edits  Lope  de 

Bueda,  n.  48. 
Tinelaria  of  Naharro,  I.  267. 
Ti<i,  Jadcb,  edits  Moocada,  m.  192  a. 
Tira  U  Piedra  of  Quevedo,  n.  276. 
TiBABOBcm,  O.,  on  Cultisroo,  m.  447, 460. 
TiRABA,  an  actress,  m.  862. 
Tirano  Castigado  of  Lope,  n.  252  *. 
Tirant  lo  Blanch  of  Martorell,  L  207  a.,  207, 

206  and  a. 
Tirsi  of  Figoeroa,  I.  441  a. 
Tirso  de  Molina.    See  Molina. 
Titian's  Gloria,  I.  460  it. 
Titles  of  dramas,  n.  207. 
Tobias  of  Lope,  n.  245  and  a. ;  of  Candi- 

Yilla  de  Santaren,  24  a.,  478  a.}  of  San 

Phelipe,  m.  260,  261  a. 
TbBix,  on  Solis,  n.  430  a. 
Todo  (£1)  of  Texada,  m.  127  a. 
Todo  es  enredoB  of  Cordoba,  ni.  207  n. 
Toledo,  recovered  from  the  Arabs,  I.  7 ; 

purity  at  its   dialect,  n.  24  and  n.  ; 

Mariana  on,  m.  177  ;  decay  of,  233. 
Tolbdo,  Alyabbb  db,  Puien  Indomito,  JU. 

462. 
Toledo,  Archbishop  of,  relations  with  Cer> 
.  vantes  and  Espinel,  III.  107  and  n. 
Toledo,  Oab.  Alvarez  de,  ni.  257  and  «. 
Toledo,  Gas.  Qoumz  de,  I.  241. 
Toledo,  Lopez  db,  I.  435  a. 
Toledo,  Pedro  de,  fother  of  Alvaf  L  440. 
Tolentino,  San  Nicolas  de,  of  Lope,  n.  247 

and  a. 
Tolondron  of  Barettl,  m.  437  n. 
Toloeo,  battte  ot    Sm  Mavas  de  Tokwa. 
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T0LQS4i  JCAH  COBTIB  I>l,  f.  IftlT.     Tales, 
lU  146  11. 

TOMILLAS,  CONDE,  I.  218  ft. 

lonadas,  what,  HI.  348  n.}  and  Tonadillas, 

343  n. 
Tordesillas,  Seguro  de,  I.  170. 
ToBKLi^AS,  Pbdbo,  lu  Um  Canclonerofl,  I. 

396. 
ToRQUEXADA,  Ant.  dk,  f.  1570,  HI.  206, 206 

atid  n. 
ToRQUBMADA,  THOMAS  SB,  Inqoisitor,  L  408, 

400  n.,  420  n. 
TuBRALVA,  the  magician,  II.  461. 
ToRRR,  Alfonso  db  la,c.  1450, 1.  876, 377  *, 

imitated  by  Mexia.  II.  10. 
ToRRii,  Bachillbr  F.  db  la,  n.  282-285 

aad  notes ;  elegies,  III.  52  *,  pastorals,  56. 
Torre,  Francisco  or  Fenix  de  la,  f.  1674. 

Lyrical  poetry.  III* 26  and  n.)  epigrams, 

58,  59  and  n. 
Torre,  Gonzalez  di  la,  f.  1500,  II.  5  and  n. 
ToRKE,  Josef  db  la,  d.  1674.  Aciertos,  III. 

2Un. 
Torre  de  Florisbella  of  Solorsano,  m.  144  n. 
Torre  de  Juan  Abad,  II.  276. 
Torre  t  Sbbil,  Fr.  db  la,  d.  1680.    I^rri- 

cal  poetry,  HI.  43  n. 
ToRRBNO,  persecuted^  m.  360. 
Torrbpalma,  f.  1740.  I>eacalion,  m.  259  n. 
Torres,  Diboo  db,  III.  257. 269  and  n.,  336. 
Torres  Amat,  Felix.    Set  Amat. 
Torres  db  Nahareo.    See  Naharro. 
Torres  db  Kamila.    See  Ramila. 
Tors  oe  Cors,  Lamb  bet  li,  f.  52  n. 
Tortajada,  Dam.  Lopbzs  db,  Romanoero, 

III.  75  n.,  412. 
Tortolbs,  Ant.  Sanchez,  f.  1671.    Tales, 

III.  142  n. 
Toulouse,  floral  games  at,  I.  293. 
Tournaments,  earliest,  I.  192  it.  ;   temp. 

John  II.,  224  and  n. 
TovAR,  Fern.  Sanchez  db,  f.  1320,  1. 158. 
Tovar,  Luis  db,  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 
Trabajos  de  Ercoles  of  Santillana,  I.  338  it.*, 

of  Yillena,  327,  328  and  n. ;  of  Hw'redia, 
.  ni.  225  and  n. 

Trabajos  de  Jacob  of  Lope,  n.  245  n. 
Tractatua   Septem   of   Mariana,  III.  179 

and  n. 
Tragedias,  what,  n.  218  n.,  219  n. 
Tragedias  de  Amor  of  Soiorzano,  III.  80  ». 
Tragedy  discouraged,  III.  349  n. 
Tragicomedia  of  Celestina,  I.  235,  282  n. ) 

of  Timoneda,  II.  57  j  of  Lope,  230  n. 
Trajan,  a  Spaniard,  III.  382. 
Tram  pa  Adelante  of  Moreto,  II.  415. 
Trapbza,  Albanio  Ramirbz  db  la,  f.  1612. 

Didactic  poetry,  III.  64  aod  u. 
Trasgo,  what,  II.  393  n. 
Trato  de  Argel  of  Cerrantes,  II.  103-106 

and  n.\  used  by  Lope,  11. 121,  238  n. 
TRBBELLI08  PoLLio,  II.  400  and  n. 
Trbbizond,  Oborqb  of,  1. 170. 
Tree  of  Life,  by  Valdlvielso,  H.  331. 
Trench,  R.  C,  on  Calderon,  n.  412  %. 
Trent,  Gouncii  of,  I.  475. 
Tree  Ilermanos  of  Guevara,  HI  144  n. 
Tres  Justicias  of  Calderon,  II.  401. 
Tres  Mayores  Prodigios  of  Calderon,  II.  408 

and  n. 
Tres  Portentos  of  Guevara,  n.  3}2, 313  n. 


Trescientas  of  MeDB,  1. 347  •  860  ;  oontitt- 

uation,  350  n. 
Tressan,  Cumtb  db,  Amadis  de  Gaule,  I. 

200  n.,  201  n. 
Trezientas   Preguntas   of  Ckurelas,    IL    5 

and  ».  •    • 

Triaca  of  Harcelo  de  Lebrixa,  II.  42  n., 

43  ». 
Triaquero  in  Gil  Bias,  m.  295  n. 
Tribaldo  db  Toledo,  Luis,  edits  FigaeiwL 

III.  5  n. 
Tribusal  de  la  Justa  Yenganza,  attadc  on 

Quevedo,  II.  292  n.,  321  n. 
Trigoso,  Fr.  Man.,  I.  255  n. 
Trigueros,  Cand.  Mabia  db,  f.  1800.    Rifa- 

cimentos,  II.  100  n.,  UL  342,  343  and  n. 

His  Riada,  343  n.*,  autobiography,  ib. 
Trillo  t  Fioueroa,    Fran,   de,  f.   1651. 

Poem  on  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  II.  504  n. 
Trissino,  Sofonisba,  I.  266  n.;  blank  verse, 

441  n. 
Tristan  de  Leonnais,  a  romance,  I.  218. 
Triumviratode  Roma  of  Ventura,  III.  258  ft. 
Triunfo  del  Ave  Maria,  a  play,  I.  182  n. 
Triunfo  de  las  Donas  of  Vlilena,  I.  329  ». 
Triunfos  de  Amor  of  Soils,  11.  429  and  n. 
Triunfos  de  Jesus  of  Braones,  II.  478  n. 
Triunfos  Divinos  of  Lope,  II.  186. 
Triunfos  Morales  of  Guzman,  III.  61  and  «. 
Trofea  of  Torres  Naharro,  I.  268. 
Tropheo  del  Oro  of  Cathalan,  III.  64  n. 
Trota-conventos,  I.  72  and  n.,  236  n. 
Troul)adour8,  Albigenses,  I.  280  and  ». }  in 

the  courts  of  Europe,  320  ;  failure  in 

Spain,  291.    See  Mila  y.  Fontanals. 
Trouveurs,  fictions  of,  I.  197. 
Trunk-maker,  Addison's,  II.  444. 
Tuesday  unlucky,  II.  51  n. 
Tumultos  de  Napoles  of  Tarsia,  III.  196  ». 
Tunis,  Garoilasso  at,  I.  449  *,  Spanish  plays 

acted  in,  II.  455  ».*,  Candamo's  poem  on, 

431  n.}  Oaiiizares's  play  on,  435. 
TiTNia,  Bet  of,  son  converted,  U.  246  n. 
Turdetani,  III.  377  n. 
TiTRPiN,  Chronicle  of,  1. 197. 
Tuscany,  earliest  literature,  I.  8. 
TcssBB,  cited,  II.  4. 

Tutora  de  la  Iglesia  of  Anorbe,  m.  258  «. 
TuzANi,  in  Calderon,  II.  377  n.;  in  Hita, 

III.  120. 
Tyrant,  described  in  Partidas,  I.  48,  49. 
TVBB,  WiLUAM  Off  L  42. 

tftteda,  Beneflciado  de,  f.  1340, 1.  71. 
Ubbda,  Fr.  Lopbz  db,  pseud.    See  Peres, 

Andreas. 
Ubeda,  Juab  Lopbz  db,  f.  1687*  his  Yergel, 

UL  44  n. 
Ulfilas,  Gospels,  I.  13  ».,  HI.  887,  388  n. 
Ulloa,  Alonso  db,  f.  1553.    Printer  and 

editor,  Yenloe,  I.  440  ;  in  the  service  of 

Cortes,  441  n. ;  adds  to  the  Diana,  III. 

82  n. 
Ulloa,  Luis  db,  f.  1653.    Lyrical  poetry, 

III.  26,  27  It.*,  satire,  49  ;  pastorals,  56. 
Ulloa  t  Perei&a,  on  the  drama,  II.  366  n. 
Ultimo  Godo  of  Lope,  II.  230,  268  and  n. 
Ultramar  of  Alfonso  X.,  I.  42,  43  n. 
Ulysses,  in  Calderon,  II.  374  n. 
Underplot  by  Lope,  II.  264. 
United  States,  Spanish  law  in,  L  47  m. 
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Uniliet,  dmled  hj  Tlno,  n.  329  and  n. ; 
otMerred  bj  Times,  II.  65  ;  bj  Mediaoo, 
329  «.  ;  and  1^  Zarate,  lU.  42  n. 

UDivenal  empire  expe^ed  by  Spain,  L 
418  and  II. ;  defeated,  419. 

Uidrenal  Jtwleacion  of  Blaaoo,  n.  473 
and  n. 

UmTcnidad  de  Amor  of  Polo,  UL  146  and 
n.,  147  and  n. 

UnireniUea,  earlieat,  in  Italy,  L  314 ;  frt- 
qoented  by  Spaniards,  436. 

UnirersitSea,  Spanish,  earliest,  1. 815 ;  laws 
on  In  the  Partidas,  49  a.;  trooUes  at,  IIL 
97  ;  coodittoo  temp.  Philip  IIL,  232  «. } 
resist  refonns,  289  and  «.,  285. 

Urbam  VUI.,  Lope*s  relations  with.  n.  187. 

UaaiA,  Gkboh.  Ximisk  be,  t  1566.  On 
milttaiy  honor,  II.  12  and  n. ;  trs.  Ari- 
osto,  479,  480  «. ;  near  Garcilaaso  when 
be  was  liiUed,  1. 460  «.*,  his  CsTallero  De- 
tenninado,  460  «. ;  adds  to  the  langnage, 
UI.  247. 

UaaiA,  Pbdbo  sb,  f  1513.  Tersfftes  the 
Ceiestina,  I.  241;  poems,  371, 372  and  a. 

Ubbctia,  Bod.  Pbbo  dje,  e.  1715,  UL 
836  a. 

UsATBQCi,  Lcis  BB.  odlts  Lope,  IL  180. 

UsQUB,  Abbaham,  I.  41  a. 

USTABBOB,  J.  F.   AhBBBS   DM,  f.  1661,  IIL 

140  n. 
Utrecht,  Peace  of;  m.  244. 
UziBL,  Jaooto,  f.  1624.    Dayld,  IL  477, 

478  n. 

Yaca  db  Gdzmah,  J.  M.,  hia  Naves  de 

Cortes,  IIL  301  «. 
Yaca,  Josbfa,  actress,  II.  440. 
Yaca,  Axvab  Nuhbe  Cabbea  db,  f.  1687, 

II.  39,  40  «. 
Yaednation,  ode  of  Qnintana,  IIL  334. 
Yaehius,  Orro,  engraver,  I.  127  a. 
Yal,  Pablo  db,  Bomancero,  III.  412. 
YALDBuniAB,  Juab   Vauuadarbs  db,  his 

Gaballero  Tantoroao,  III.  126  and  a. 
Yalobpbxab,  Bod.  db,  on   Manriqne,  I. 

360. 
Yai.dbbbabamo,  M.  p.,  1 1786.    Oaida  de 

Lnxbel,  UI.  316  n. 
Yaldbbbama,  Ilijos  de  Sevilla,  m.  30  n. 
Yald^  Pb.  db,  t  1586.    IMalognes,  n. 

11  n. 
Yald^  Juah,  d.  1640.     DI41ogo  de  las 

LenKoas*  H.  19,  III.  459  *,  other  woiks, 

n.  20  n.  *,  adopts  Kalian  words,  22  a.  ; 

Bialt^o  de  Merenrio  y  Caron,  132  «, 

ni.  230  n. ;  on  the  Ceiestina,  I.  240. 
Yaldbs,  Juab  db,  t  1665.     Collection  of 

plays,  m.  446. 
Yaldh,  Juah  Sakchbe,  f.  1595.    On  books 

of  chivahry,  II.  188  n. 
Yaldbs,  Lucas  db,  Fresco  of  St.  Ferdinand, 

I.  32  n. 
Yaldbs,  Luib  db,  on  Aleman,  in.  99,  100 

».,  lOL 
^  Yaldiviblso,  Josbf  db,  f.  1633.    Nacimi- 
/  j      entos,  n.  241  n.  *,  dramas,  331, 332  n.  *, 
4      religipas  poems,  475, 476  and  n.;  ballads, 

m.  73  and  a.  j  on  the  Bachiller  de  la 

Torre,  11.  283 ;  his  Aprobaciooes,  285  «.; 

on  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,  134. 
Yalenda,  rescued  from  the  Moon,  I.  284 


«.  ;  its  Voroa,  284  ;  poetical  eonleali  at, 

305,  307  n  •,  anivunrity,  306  *,  early  print- 
ing at,  305  and  n.\  theatre  at,  U.  64, 196, 

344  a.;  plays  forbidden  at.  III.  363  n. 
Yalbbcia,  Diboo  db,  in  the  CancioneniB,  L 

388,  389  n. 
Yaleucian  diaket  with  Catalan,  I.-295- 

312 }  iU  decay,  n.  23. 
Yalendan  literary  histories,  I.  a09«.,  SIO  m. 
Yalbba,  CTPBiABO  DB,  f.  1602.    Trs.  of  tin 

Bible,  I.  41  n.,  42  «.,  425  a. 
Yalbba,  Dibgo  db,  f.  1481     Chronicle,  I. 

167  and  n. ;  <m  Providenoe,  167  n. ;  on 

John  n.,  322  n. 
Yalerio  of  Almela,  L  878. 
Yaliente  Cespedes  of  Lope,  11.  232  and  «. 
YaHente  Jnsticiero  of  Moreto,  L  166  a.,  £L 

41611. 
Yaliente  Negro  of  CUtramonte,  II.  406  «. 
Yalladabbs  t  Sotomatob,  Abt.,  t  1780. 

Dranfas,  m.  854,  355  «.;  play  on  D. 

Quixote,  441. 
Yalladabbs  db  Yaldblomab,  Juab,  f.  1617. 

Caballero  Yentnroeo,  UI.  125. 
Yalladolid,  University,  I.  316. 
Yalladolid,  Juab  db,  in  the  Oandoneraa, 

I.  390  n.  9 

Yallb,  Juab  dbl,  UI.  848  «.,  pteud.    8f 

Cadahalso. 
Yallbs,  Pbdbo,  db  Abagob,  f.  1640.    Piot- 

erbs,  UL  202  a. 
Yallbs,  Pbdbo,  db  C6bdota,  t  1686.    On 

Death,  U.  10  a, 
Yanda  (La)  y  la  Flor  of  Calderan,  U.  396  ~ 

398  and  «.,  406  and  n. 
Yandali,  invade  Spain,  IU.  887. 
Yah  dbb  Hamhbb.    Sef.  Hammen. 
Yahbgas,  Albxio,  f.  1539.    His  Agonfa, 

H'  13  and  n.  \  on  Lobera,  L  446  a. ;  mi 

Bndeclias,  IU.  53  a. 
Yanidad  del  Mundo  of  Estella,  m.  219  it. 
Yab  Halb.    See  Male. 
YANNEm,  C,  cm  Cultiamo,  HI.  448. 
Yaqueiras,  what,  I.  336. 
Yabab,  paeud.    See  Fbmer. 
Yabfloba,  Fnimr,  paeud.    See  Yaldei^ 

rama. 
Yaboas,  Balt.  db,  f.  1568.    On  the  Bnke 

of  Alva,  U.  502  a. 
Yabgab,  Dam.  Bod.  db,  f.  1621.  Cinoo  Mar- 
tires,  U.  477,  478  a. 
Yabgas,  Oabci  Pbbbb  db,  ballad  and  mv 

tices,  1. 115  and  n. ;  his  Oenealogia,  by 

Garcilasso  the  Inca,  UI.  188  n. 
Yabgas,  Tamato  db,  d.  1641.  On  Mariana, 

UI.  183  a. ;  ed.  Garoilasso,  1. 466  a. 
Yabgas  Machuca,  licenser,  U.  228  a. 
Yabgas  t  Pdbcb,  on  Castilian,  UI.  248  a. 
Yarias  Hermosas  Flores,  UI.  43  a. 
Yarias  Notioias  of  Figueroa,  UI.  214  n. 
Yarioe  Elbtos  de  Amor  of  AlcaUL  y  Herrera, 

UL.  144  and  n.,  145  n. 
Yarioe  Prodigies  of  Bobles,  IU.  146  and  n. 
Yarones  Ihistres  of  Castellanos,  U.  471, 472 

and*. 
Yabbos,  Alohso  db,  f.  1600.  Proverbs,  UL 

203  n. 
Yascohcbllob,  Fbbbsiba  db,  Enfirosfaia,  L 

«41  and  «. 
Yasoobcbllos,  Joa6  Mbhdbb  db,  liga  des- 

heeha,  Q.  502  and  n. 
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VandeTllleSf  Vrendi,  m.  351  n. 

YACGHAMf  ou  Bavaillac,  III.  170  n, 

YaZ  DB  VsLASGOf  A.,  f.  1602.     £1  ZeloBO,  I. 

242,  243  n. 
Vazqubz,  in  the  Caneioneros,  I.  402  n. 
Vazquez,  Jos.,  IU.  304  n.    Faeud.  of  Ga- 

dahalso. 
Yazqubz  db  Tapia,  Hkbv.,  f.  1497, 1.  850  n. 
Vb(,mlla  CA9TBI.LAN0S.    See  CaBtellanus. 
Tbdia,   liNRiQDB  DB,  ed.  Bern.  Diaz,  II. 

31 ». 

VbGA,  AliONBO  J>t  LA,  f.  1560,  II.  61. 

Vbua,  Ant.  Lopse  ob,  f.  lOM.  Poetry,  m. 
25  and  u, }  Perfeto  Senor,  25  and  n.:  216 
and  n.;  on  Felix  Lope  de  Vega,  n.  342  n. 

Tboa,  Bbbit.  ob  la,  f.  1591.  Fastoret  de 
Iberia,  UI.  89. 

Vbga,  Oabbiel  Labso  db  la,  dnmas,  11. 
201  ft.,  202  n.*,  poem  on  Gortte,  471  and 
II. ;  ballads,  III.  76  n. 

TwA,  Oabcil&sso  db  la,  fiifcher  of  the  poet, 
f.  1408.  Ambassador  at  Borne,  I.  408  «., 
435. 

Tbua,  Gabcilasso  db  la,  the  poet,  d.  1536. 
Birth  and  marriage,  1.  446,  447  \  soldfer 
and  troitbles,  448  *,  at  Vienna,  448  ;  at 
Naples,  449  •,  at  Tunis,  440  }  death,  450  } 
imitates  Boscan,  451 ;  eclogues,  452, 453 } 
acted,  456  }  versification,  4^  and  ». ', 
great  saccess,  456 ;  prinoe  of  Spanish 
poetry,  456  n.  •,  his  lnfluence,1l57  )  purity 
of  his  language,  467  n. ;  elegies.  III.  52  } 
united  to  pastoral  verse,  53  and  n.]  imi- 
tated by  Saa  de  Miranda,  54  •,  Ifalon  de 
Ghaide  on,  211.  See  alao  Qajrcilasso  de 
la  Vega. 

Vbga,  GABOiLAaso  db  la,  son  of  the  poet,  I. 
45111. 

Yroa,  Gabcilasso  db  la,  the  Inca,  d.  1616. 
Comentarios,  III.  188  - 190  ;  trs.  Abar- 
banel,  189, 190  n. 

Vbga,  Josbf  db  la,  f.  1688.  Gonfhsion  de 
GonfUsiones,  III.  225  n. 

VBGA  Carpio,  Lopb  Fblix  db,  d.  1635. 
Birth,  II.  152 ;  preeneity,  153  *,  at  col- 
lege, 154 ;  escapade,  154  ]  a  soldier,  154  ', 
at  AlcalJ,  155 }  the  Dorotea,  155,  188 } 
Mcretary  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  156  ;  the 
Arcadia,  156-158  and  n.;  marriage,  156} 
exile,  158  and  n.\  at  Valencia,  159  }  death 
of  his  wife,  159  ;  ballads,  160 )  in  the  Ar- 
mada,  161  \  the  Ilermosura  de  Angelica, 
162,  168-170  and  n.\  secretary  to  the 
Marquis  of  Malpiea  and  liIarqulB  of  Sar- 
riu,  162 ;  marries  again,  162  ;  his  daugh- 
ters, 163 )  his  mistress,  163  ;  quarrels 
with  his  wife,  164  h.  ;  becomes  religious, 
164  *,  Familiar  of  the  Inquisition,  166, 
176  ;  San  Isldro,  165  - 167  •,  Dragontea, 
170,  171 }  Peregrin©  en  su,  Patria,  172, 
173  and  n. ;' Jerasalen  Conqulstaitft,  173  - 
175',  Pastores  de  Beien,  176-178;  mi- 
nor works,  178  ;  first  festival  of  San 
Isidro,  179-181;  second  festival,  182, 
183  ;  Tom6  de  Burgulllos,  183  ;  Gato- 
machia,  183  ;  other  minor  works,  184, 
185 ',  Novelas,  185 ;  presides  at  an 
Auto  de  F^,  186 ;  religious  poetry,  186 ; 
Gorona  Tragica,  187  ;  honored  by  the 
Pope,  187,  188  •,  lAurel  de  A^xdo,  188 ; 
last  poems,  189;  death,  190;  ftioeral, 


190, 101 )  will,  191  tt.,  102  «.{  his  poems 
imitate  generally  the  Italians,  and  want 
nationality,  103,  104 ;  his  dramas  are 
national,  104 ;  first  dramatic  efforts, 
195  -  196  ;  allegorical  plays,  198  -  201  ; 
acts  at  Valencia,  200  n. ;  earliest  pub- 
lished plays,  201  n.;  at  Madrid,  202; 
great  number  of  his  plays,  203  -  206  ; 
lists  of-  them,  203  n.  ;  purpose  of  his 
dramas,  205  ;  their  variety,  206 ;  Come- 
dias  de  Gapa  y  Espada,  207  -  217  ;  dates 
of  his  plays,  217  n.;  Gomedias  Her6icas, 
218  -  238  ;  Gomedias  on  common  life, 
934  -  230  ;  religious  Gomedias,  239  -  240 ; 
autos,  240-  256;  Bntremeses,  256, 257;  ec 
logues,  258,  250 :  principle  of  his  dramas, 
260  ;  interest  of  the  story,  260  -  264  ; 
regular  plays,  262  n. ;  disregard  of  his- 
tory and  geography,  262,  268 :  underplot, 
264  -  266  ;  versification,  266  ;  use  of 
ballads,  267  ;  popular  foundations  of  his 
dramas,  260,  270  ;  spurious  plays,  270 ; 
pecuniary  profits,  271  ;  poverty,  271 ; 
vast  amount  of  his  works,  271  ;  spirit 
of  improvisatiou,  272,  273 ;  his  Fuersa 
Lastimosa,  1. 114  n. ;  Gerco  de  Sta.  Fe, 
182  ft. ;  Bobo  del  Golegio,  II.  291  n. : 
Examen  de  Maridos,  33is ;  Sastre  del 
Gampillo,  337  n. ;  Hasanas  de  Mendoea, 
470  A. ;  Remedio  de  U  Desdicha,  III.  131, 
132  n. ;  forbidden  plays,  363,  364  ;  plays 
in  Gomedias  Escogidas,  445 ;  Entremeses, 
II.  450  and  n.;  stage  dancing,  453  ;  epis- 
tle to  Rioja,  III.  40  n. ;  satires,  49  ;  pas- 
toral poetry,  56 ;  epigrams,  58  ;  Arte 
Nuevo,  64 ;  ballads,  73  and  n.,  74  and 
ft.,  76 ;  Novelas,  138  and  ft.;  letters, 
169  and  n.;  defence  of  painting,  220  r.; 
daims  the  invention  of  Graciosos,  I. 
271,  II.  264,  266  ft.  ;  Intolerant,  I.  428  ; 
borrows  fh>m  Gervantes,  II.  104  ft.. 
126 ;  complains  of  booksellers  and 
managers,  439  and  a.;  loves  dancing, 
452 ;  on  asonantes.  1. 103  and  n.  ;  Pedro 
el  Gruel,  166  ft. ;  Manriqne,  860  n. ;  Gan- 
oloneros,  403  ;  Italian  school,  467,  468  ; 
Bilvestre,  467  «. ;  the  Mendosas,  469  and 
ft. ;  Lope  de  Rueda,  II.  56  ft. ;  Gisneros, 
74  ft. ;  Aguilar,  297  and  ft.;  Galderon,  349 
and  n.  ;  autos,  364  and  n.  ;  Bemarda 
Ferreira,  504  n.  ;  Culto  school,  Msrini 
and  Ronsard,  III.  17  ft.;  G  ngora,  27,  28 
and  ft. ;  Arguijo,  30 ;  Balvas,  30 ;  Jau- 
r^nit,  84;  Villegas,  86  ft.;  Montemayor, 
83,  94  n. ;  prose  pastorals,  03 ;  Esplnel, 
106, 107  and  n. ;  Gonsalo  Peres,  108  ft. ; 
Mariana,  170 ;  Sta.  Gras,  209  ft. ;  rela- 
tions with  Vicent  Garcia,  I.  308 ;  with 
Garcilasso,  456 ;  with  Gervantes,  dis- 
creditable, II.  117, 118  and  n.,  110  n.  ; 
with  Guillen  de  Gastro,  801 ;  used  by 
Moreto,  416  and  n. ;  by  Oancer,  422  ft.; 
by  Matos  Fragoso,  427  n. ;  regretted  his 
life,  252  ;  is  not  in  Huerta's  Teatro,  III. 
852 ;  school  of  ftope  de  Vega,  n.  204  - 
845.  See  oImo  Bertuch ;  Dohm ;  Fauriel ; 
Harteenbusch  ;  Holeroft ;  Holland,  Lord  ; 
Mesonero  Romanes ;  Montalvan  ;  Navar- 
rete  ;  Richard  ;  Southey ;  Zedllts. 
Vboa,  Fblix,  son  of  Lope  de  Vega,  II.  163 
and  ft.»  107  »..  258  ». 
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YaoAfl,  DAMua,  m,  f.  IMQ.    Dimba,  n. 

295,  296  n. ;  lyrical  poetry,  III.  6  and  n. 
YegeUi,  what,  II.  204. 
Teils,  laws  on,  II.  394  a. 
Velntequatro,  what,  I.  343. 
Veiute  Triunfos  of  Frexeoal,  III.  17  n. 
Tblarob,  Hortaso  oa,  ballad,  I.  331  n. 
Yblxsco,  Ant.  dk,  Id  CaocioDeros,  I.  396. 
YBLAiiCO,  J  CAN  Fkrm.  db,  d.  1618,  Fefcre 

JacoptQ,  I.  466  n.  j  AJdaiia't  flattery  <^, 

U.  491,  492  n, 
Ybuuico,   Pkdro   Vbbv.   db.     See  Haro, 

CouDt. 
Yblazqubz,  Hatbo,  f.  1681,  FUosofo  del  Al- 

dea,  in.  221  and  n. 
Yblazqcbz,  DiBQO,  picture  of  Blege  of  Breda, 

n.  400  n.;  expalaion  of  MoriicoB,  I.  428 

N.  •,  Prince  Balthacar,  II.  894  n. 
Yblazqdez,  Obbov.,  n.  168  n. 
Yklazquez,  Lcis  Josbf,  d.  1772.    Works, 

III.  281  and  n. }  ed.  La  Torre,  U.  283 

and  n. ;  Mingo  Reyulgo,  I.  233  n. 
Yblazqcbz  98  YsLAaco.    See  Yas. 
YeUocioo  de  Oro  of  Lope,  II.  270  a. 
Yeloe  Antiguoe  of  Plnelo,  II.  394. 
Ybndomb,  IMrc  DB,  in.  238. 
Ybhbgas,  Albxio  db.    See  Yaoegaa. 
Ybvbgas  db  Saavbdra,  Pbdro,  IU.  29  n. 
Yenganza  de  la  Lengua,  II.  146  n. 
Yeoganxa  de  Tamar  of  Lope,  U.  379  a. 
Yenganaa  Honroea  of  Agullar,  U.  300  a. 
Yengaioa  Yenturofla  of  Lope,  U.  163  a.- 
Yeoice,  Spanish  conspiracy,  U.  276  n. 
Ybntdra  DC  LA  Ybga,  D.  Qulxote,  HI.  441. 

YbNTURA  T  VALDliS,  YlGBHTB  X>M  LA,  f.  1738, 

m.  268n. 
YairruBA  t  Vbboaba,  on  Galderon^  H.  355  a. 
Yenus  y  Adonis  of  Moncayo,  II.  487 ;    of 

Salacar,  HI.  27  n.  •,  of  Calderon,  U.  406. 
Yeragua,  Colambas^t  Tision  at,  1. 180. 
Ybkaouas,  Dukb  or,  relations  with  Que- 

vara,  U.  309  ;  with  Calderon,  357. 
Ybramio,  Placioo,  peeud.  of  liayaos,  III. 

258  n. 
Ybra  Tassis  t  Yillarobl,  edit,  of  Galde- 

ron's  plays,  II.  356  n.  *,  notice  of  Boxas, 

418  a.;  edits  Salazar,  III.  27  «. 
Ybra  t  Figoeboa  or  ZnffiaA,  Juab  Abtohio 
.  DB,  d.  1668.    Fernando  6  Sevilla  B>e8taa- 

rada,  I.  103  a.,  II.  503,  504  n.-,  on  Pedro 

el  Gmel,  I.  166  a. ;  Carlos  Quinto,  UI. 

176  n. :  Boabaxador,  214, 215  a. ;  author 

of  the  Centon  BpiBtolai;^o  and  other  for- 
geries, 416,  410  -  422. 
Ybra  t  ObooSbe,  Diboo  db,  1  1622,  m. 

46  n. 
Ybra  t  Yillabobl,  Jitait  db,  dramas,  U. 

436. 
Yerdad  en  el  Potro  of  Santaa,  n.  860  »., 

IIL  160, 161  a. 
Yerdad  Sospechoaa  of  Alaroou.  U.  885, 836. 
Yerdadero  Amanftaof  LiY>e,  II.  197  and  n., 

271  a. 
Yerdadero  Snceso  of  Ylllena,  n.  482  n. 
Yrroara  Salobdo,  f.  1601,  m.  26  and  a. 
Yergel  of  Alarcon,  III.  77  and  a. 
Yergonzoeo  en  Palacio  of  Tirso,  n.  236  a., 

327,  328  a. 
Yerses  truncated,  HI.  106  n. 
Yentiflcation  of  Naharro,  I.  273  and  a. }  of 

Ocurcilasso,  454  aud  a. )  of  hope,  II.  107, 


966;of  MoiitelTBO,8aia.;  flfOMABNo, 

407. 
Yersos  de  Arte  Uayor,  what,  I.  847. 
Yersos  Espirituales  of  Bnainas,  HL  66  n. 
Ybspasiam,  favors  Spain,  III.  281. 
Ybspucci,  1. 191. 

Yestiduras  y  Paredes  of  Yillena,  I.  829  a. 
Yexamen  de  Ingenioa  of  Cancer,  IL  423  a., 

ni.  220  a. 
Ybzilla.    See  CasteUanoe. 
Yia  Crucis  of  Lope,  U.  178. 
Yiage  del  Alma  of  Lope,  U.  199,  200, 

364  a. 
Yiage  del  Mundo  of  Cevalloe,  m.  214  n. 
Yiage  del  Pamaso  of  Cervantes,  II.  123 

and  n. 
Yiage  Bntretenido  of  Boxas,  m.  212,  213 

and  a. 
Yuba,  Gablos  db,  d.  1461.    CnSnica,  I. 

170  a. }  trs.  Aristotle,  170  n. ;  education, 

878  n. ;  friend  of  Aasias  March,  300  and' 

a. ;   of  Corella,  307  a. 

YlANA,    PXDRO    SaNCHO    DB,    tn.   OvId,  U. 

500  a. 
Yluidot,  Louis,  Life  of  Cervantes,  II.  90  a. ; 

trs.  tales,  123  a. ;  D.  Quixote,  III.  438. 
YiCBNS,  Jos.,  edits  Bengifo,  IH.  265  a. 
YiCENTx,  Oil,  d.  1557.    Lif6  and  works,  I. 

264  -  263 ;  his  Amadia,  U.  42  and  a. ; 

Parvos,  56  a. 
YiCENTB,  Juan,  peeud.  of  Triarte,  T.,  in. 

186  a. 
Yictor,  theatrical  shout,  TL.  446  and  a. 
YicuSa,  Juan  Lopbb  db,  edits  Qongota,  IH. 

22  a. 
Yida  de  N.  Senora  of  Mendosa,  n.  832, 

333  a. 
Yida  (La)  es  Sueiio.  Gomedia  of  Calderon, 

forbidden,  UI.  864  a. ;  auto,  II.  412  n. 
Yidas  de  Bspanoles  of  Quintana,  UI.  332. 
Yidal  db  BBSALtf,  Bamon,  I.  298. 
Yidriana  (La)  of  Huete,  U.  46  and  n. 
Yi^o  y  Nina  of  Moratin,  IIL  357. 
Yi^o  Zeloeo  of  Cervantes,  II.  128. 
Yieux  Auteurs  Castillans  of  Puymaigre, 

in.  461. 
YiBTRA,  Kan.  nm^  lagrimas  de  HeracUto^ 

in.  215  n. 
YlLARASA,  f.  1416, 1.  296. 
YiLLA  Franca,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  403. 
YiLLAGRA,  Qasp.  DB,  1 1610b    Nuevo  Mexi^ 

CO,  II.  473  and  a. 
Y1LLAHBRMO8A,  DCKB  OP,  m.  32. 
YiLLAiZAN,  Obbon.    Ste  Yillayian. 
YiLL AizAN,  J .  N  cAbb  DB,  1 1360.  duTonide, 

1. 159. 
YiLLALBA,  actor,  n.  440. 
Y1LLALOBO6,  Fr.  db,  f.  1643.    Works,  II. 

6>8  ;  on  the  Castilian,  24 }  trs.  by,  66 ; 

on  Antni^o,  I.  250  a. 

YlLLALOBOB,  BbO.   GOLODRBBO  DBy  t  1642. 

FAbnlaa,  TL  487  a. 

YlLLALOBOB,  SlMON  DB,  f.  1606.     PeleBT  &  la 

Gineta,  in.  218  and  a. 
YiLLALON,  f.  1546.    Drama,  U.  46  a. 
YiLLALOv,  Christ  db,  f.  1641, 1.  421  a. 
YiLLALPANDO,  Jaonto  db,  f.  1665.    Amor 

Bnamorado,  U.  487  and  a.  ;  tales,  UI. 

146  and  a. 
YiLLALTA,  Andrbs  DB,  balladfl,  m.  407. 
YiLLOiANTA,  f.  1468,  L  296,  297. 
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VirxAMiDiAVA,  Count,  d.  1622.  Lyrical 
poetry,  III.  23,  21  and  n.  *,  drama,  II. 
211  n. ',  Fabiilas,  487  j  ballads,  m.  76 } 
GastUiao,  248  n. 

Yillancicos,  what,  I.  249  and  n.  *,  in  the 
Cancioneros,  400  ;  in  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  III.  266  n. 

Tillano  en  su  Rincou  of  Lope,  II.  427  n. 

YiLLANUBVA,  Luis,  Viage  Literario,  III.  186 
n.  *,  ed.  Forner,  319  n. 

YiLLANCEVA,  San  Tomas  db.  Life  by  Que- 
yedo,  II.  286,  286  it. ;  canonised,  406  n. 

YiLLA&OTA,  Job.,  on  Don  Jaume's  Chroni- 
cle, I.  286  n. }  on  printing  in  Valencia, 
306  ». 

TiLLASANDINO,  AlF.  AlYAREZ   DK,  t  1423. 

Verses  for  Pero  Nino,  I.  179  n. ;  other 
works,  363  and  h.,  388. 
.ViLLAviciosA,  Jos.  DB,  f.  1615.    Mosquea, 
•^     IL  493. 

ViLLATiciosA,  Skb.  bk,  dnunsa,  n.  427, 
428  a. 
|/     ViLLATSAN,  GiRdir.  Di,  dramas,  n.  337  and 
n.;  patronage  of,  466  a. 
YiLLBGAs,  Alonso  dk,  f.  1654.   La  Sel^agia, 

I.  241, 242  n. ;  on  the  Celestina,  236  n. 
YiLLBGAB,  Ant.  db,  f.  1561.    Inrentario,  I. 

464,  465  and  n.,  UL  129-132  and  n.  *, 
Pyramus,  II.  485. 

YiLLBQAS,  Est.  Manuel  dk,  d.  1669.  life 
and  works.  III.  36-38  and  a.  -,  satires, 
60;  elegies,  52,  63*,  pastorals,  56*,  epi- 
grams, 67,  58*,  trs.  of  Anacreon,  II.  293  } 
on  the  drama,  342  and  n.*,  orthography, 
Hi.  260  n.  *,  his  Phaeton,  38  n. 

YiLLBGAS,  Fran,  db,  dramas,  II.  484  and 
n.,  438  n.,  341  n.,  lU.  445. 

YiLLBGAS,  Obb6n.  db,  trs.  Jurenal,  1. 370  a. 
^ViLLBOAS,  J#aN  DB,  dnunas,  n.  446  n.  ' 

ViLLBOAS,  Pbro  Fbrn.  DB,  f.  1515.  Trs. 
Dante,  I.  ^670  n. ;  other  poetry,  ib,  \  on 
Tersa  rima,  445  n.,  446  n. 

ViLLENA,     AlONSO     GarRIDO    DB,    f.    1683. 

Trs.  Boiardo,  II.  481;  his  RoncesTaUes, 
482  n. 

Yillbna,  Don  Enbiqub  db,  d.  1434.  Worics 
and  life,  I.  323  -  329  and  notes ;  connec- 
tion with  Macias  el  Enamorado,  329,  330 
and  n. ;  not  author  of  the  Tesoro,  41  n.; 
moral  play  by,  231  and  n.;  Consistory  of 
Barcelona,  295  and  a.;  translation  of 
Dante,  318 ;  In  the  Trecientas  de  Mena, 
348  ;  character  by  Perez  de  Guzman, 
363  ;  Poetical  Court,  390  ;  Art  of  Poetry, 
lU.  265;  Books  of  Magic,  417,  418; 
drama  on,  by  Roxas,  I.  326  n. 

Yillbna  Marquis  db,  d.  1738,  III.  246  n. 

Yillbna,  Marquis  db,  d.  1751,  HI.  246  n. 

YiftoLBS,  Narcis,  f.  1600,  trs.  Foresto's 
Cronica,  I.  196  n.;  poetry,  307  and  a. 

YiOLANTB  DEL  CiBLO,  d.  1693,  III.  26  and  n. 

Virgen  del  Sagrarto  of  Calderon,  II.  876  a. 

Yirgen,  Madre  de  Dios  of  Escobar,  II.  477, 
478  and  a. 

Virgil,  ballad  on,  1. 114, 116  and  a. ;  tra. 
by  ViUena,  I.  327  a.,  329  n.  ;  by  Mesa, 

II.  499,  600  H. ;  by  Luis  d«  Leon,  86 ; 
by  Enzina,  1. 247;  by  Garcilasso,  462;  edi- 
tion of,  dedicated  to  Garcilasso,  I.  461  a. 

Virgil,  Poltdorb,  imitated  by  Coeya,  III. 
63  n. 


Virgin  of  the  BeUquary,  by  Calderon,  n. 
372. 

Virgin,  Holy.    See  Madonna. 

Virginia  of  Montiano,  III.  339. 

Viriatus,  by  Fonaeca,  II.  449  a. 

Virtud,  Pobreza  y  Muger  of  Lope^  m.  17  n. 

Virtud  yenoe  al  Destino  of  Anorbe,  III. 
339  and  a. 

Virtue  Honored,  by  Loaan,  III.  263. 

ViRUBS,  Christ6val  db,  f.  1581.    Life  and  # 
works,  II.  64  -  66  ;  Moi^rrate,  474,  476 
and  a.  ;  didactic  ^oei^^  HI.  61 ;  de- 
scriptive, 66  a.  ;  peculiar  orthography, 
260  n. ;  Lope  de  Vega  on,  n.  196, 196. 

Visigoths  in  Spahi,  ni.  887.  * 

Vision  Deleytable  of  La  Torre,  I.  376. 

Visions  of  Quevedo,  II.  289  -  291. 

Visita  de  los  Chistes  of  Quevedo,  II.  289. 

Vita  Beata  of  Lucena,  I.  375,  376  and  a. 

VitaMathiUlls,L100a. 

VrrBBBO,  Juan  Annius  db,  forgeries,  n.  15, 
IIL185a. 

Vitoria  del  Amor  of  Morchon,  U.  444  n. 

Viuda  de  Padilla  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 
in.  368  a. 

Yiudo,  0.,  of  Vicente,  L  260,  261. 

Vivas,  Fr.  Duran,  f.  1643,  U.  477,  478  a. 

ViVBRO,  Lots  DB,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  396. 

ViVBS,  Luis,  II.  461  n. 

Vivo  (£1)  y  el  Difonto  of  Santos,  nL  161 
and  a. 

Vizcayno  flngido  of  Cervantes,  n.  ISO. 

Yolk,  W.,  Darstellung  der  Spaniichen  Ltt- 
eratur  im  Mittelalter,  III.  461. 

VoLTAiRB,  his  Mariamne,  II.  384  a. ;  mis- 
take about  Corneille,  308  n .  ;  about  Dia- 
mante, 426  ;  about  Ercilla,  407  a.,  468  «.} 
about  Marcos  de  Oforegon,  III.  109  n.  j 
trs.  by  Yriarte,  343  ;  by  Hiferta,  345  a., 
362;  in  Gil  Bias,  294,  296  a. 

Vopiscus,  usetf  by  Galderoa,  II.  400  and  a. 

Votos  del  Pavon,  I.  55  and  n. 

Vowels  omitted,  HI.  144  and  n. 

Vuelta  de  Egypto  of  Lope,  II.  256. 

Wacb,  Robert,  1. 197. 

Wal^,  Prinob  of,  at  Madrid,  II.  448  a. 

Walkbb,  Ferd.,  UI.  206  n. 

Wallis,  8.  T.,  I.  426  n. 

Walter  db  Chatillon,  I.  52  and  a. 

War  of  the  Succession,  III.  243,  244,  272. 

Ward,  Edw.,  D.  Quixote  travesti^.  III.  440. 

Warton,  Jm  on  fiction,  III.  390  a. 

Weal  and  Woe  of  Calderon,  II.  401  and  n. 

Weber,  Carl  Maria,  II.  121  n. 

Westphalia,  Peace  of,  I.  419. 

Whbaton,  H.,  on  the  Partidas,  L  47  n. 

White,  J.  Blanco,  d.  1841.  Protestant,  I. 
429  «. ;  on  the  Celestina,  236  a.,  237  a. ; 
Diablo  Predicador,  n.  341  a. ;  Doblado*B 
Letters,  212  a..  III.  237  n. ;  on  Luzan, 
267  a.;  decay  of  culture  in  his  time, 
269. 

WiELAND,  0.  M.,  fictions,  1. 197  ;  promotes 
study  of  Spanish,  n.  339  n.;  on  Viltegas, 
III.  38  a.;  imitates  D.  Quixote,  440. 

WiFFBN,  B.  B.,  Spanish  scholar,  I.  408  a. ; 
on  Protestant  Spanish  books,  423  a.  : 
edits  Valdes,  U.  20  a.,  III.  459. 

WiFFEN,  J.  H.,  on  GarciIaBso*s  ancestor, 
I.  447  a.}  trs.  of  Garcilasso,  466  a. 
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WiUKOiOff  M.,  <m  the  Bfacay-ans,  m.  878  n, 

WiLMOT,  tn.  D.  Quixote,  III.  439. 

Wui.r,  FutDiiTAND,  on  the  Poem  of  the  CId, 

I.  11  n.  ;  on  the  Arcipreste  de  Hita,  71 
n. }  on  old  bullads,  117  n.,  118  m.,  127 
n. ;  on  the  Palmerin,  212  r.  ;  on  the 
Gelestina,  239  n.  ;  on  Eusina,  240  n. ;  on 
the  Cancioneroe,  393  n.  *,  on  Caatillejo, 
403  n.  ;  on  the  eariy  theatre,  II.  190  n. ; 

%  on  an  unpubliahed  play  of  Lope,  203  n.; 
on  Fr.  de  la^rre,  283  n.;  on  Endechas, 
III.  63  H.;  onthe  Rbsaa  of  Tlmoneda,  71 
».,  413 ;  on  ballads  firom  dramas,  78  «.; 
on  the  Beyna  8evUla,  116  it.;  on  the 
W(Hfd  Prosa,  402  n. ;  on  the  Bomanoeros, 
403  :  on  his  Flor  de  Bonuuioes,  418, 414 ; 
his  Stndien,  468. 
WoLP,  F.  A.,  £d.  Tta  Flngida  of  Gerrantes, 

II.  122  n. 

WoLP,  the  Qennan  actor,  n.  888  «. 
WoLTP,  0.  L.  B.,  tn.  Poem*  del  Cid,  I. 

18  a. 
Wolff,  P.  A.,  H.  430  n. 
Wordsworth,  W.,  on  D.  Quixote,  11. 146  •. 
Worros,  Sut  H.,  on  Huarte,  III.  220  n. 
Wright,  T.,  on  the  Early  Mysteries,  I.  229. 

n. }  on  St.  Patrick,  II.  867  a. 

Xacaraa,  dances,  n.  461. 

Xerez,  battle  of,  UI.  800. 
'  Xbrkz,  Fb.  de,  Gooqaista  del  Pern,  II.  40 
and  X. 

Xeriea,  persecuted,  HI.  369. 

XiMCNEs,  Cardinal,  Life  by  Hefele,  I.  408 
n.  ;  intolerant  and  false,  410  and  n.  ; 
power  and  li\justice,  423  n.,  424  n.  •,  at- 
tempt to  'beatify  him,  424  n.  ;  Grand 
Inquisitor,  423  ;  founds  Aclala,  434  *, 
Oviedo*s  Life  of,  II.  33  and  n.;  Osorio  on, 
468  ;  publishes  the  Scala  ^aradisi,  UI. 
100  n.'j  bad  pdllcy  of,  229. 

XiMENO,  Yic,  d.  1764, 1.  309  n. }  uses  Bo- 
drigues,  II.  300  n. 

Tactab,  Juav.db,  f.  1609.    Letter>wi1ter, 

III.  162  n. 

Yaooi  db  Salas.    See  Salas. 

Ya9bz  t  Rivbba,  Oer  >n.^  d.  1632.  Moao 
de  Muchos  Amos,  III.  109. 

Yanguas  t  Miranda,  edits  Yiana,  1. 170  a. 

Ydeas  de  Apolo  of  Verjrara,  III.  26  and  n. 

Ybpib,  Dibgo  d*^  f.  1699.  Works,  III.  176 
w.,  219  n. 

Ymarbta,  Tibso,  pseud.    See  Yriarte,  T. 

YoNu,  Bart.,  trs.  Diana,  II.  486  n.,  IIL  6 
n.,  82  ».,  86  n. 

YouNO,  Ed.,  trs.  by  Escoiqnis,  m.  829  •, 
imitated  by  Cadahalso,  m.  343  n. 

Yriartb,  Juan  db.  Proverbs,  m.  204  ;  on 
Luzan,  268  n.}  Royal  Librarian,  279, 
804. 

Yriartb,  Tokas  db,  d.  1791.  JAte  and 
works.  III.  304-306  and  n. ;  on  Pedro 
el  Cruel,  I.  166  n.;  on  Cota,  236  n.;  on 
Di.ilogo  de  las  Lenguas,  II.  20  a.  ;  on 
Eapinei  and  Sedano,  III.  62  a.  *,  on  the 
Ghronicones,  186  n .  ;  Club  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, 308;  comi>etition  with  Melendee, 


812,  313  and  n.  *,  dramaa,  843  }  epitaph 

on  Huerta,  362  n.,  863  n. 
YSOPET,  I.  76  «. 
Yuste,  Charles  V.  a^  I.  460  n, 

Zabalbta,  Juan   db,  f.  1667.     Life   and 

works,  III.  226  and  n. }  dramas,  U.  428 

and  «.,  III.  446. 
Zabalbta,  T.,  f.  1760,  on  Nasarre,  m. 

282  n. 
Zabra  t  Fbbnandbe,  m.  440. 
Zagubb  (El),  in  Mendosa,  I.  483-486. 
Zahurdaa  de  Pluton  of  Quevedo,  II.  289  n. 
Zamoba,  Au>n.  de^  f.  1626,  III.  44  a. 
Zamora,  Ant.  db,  f.  1730.  Dramas,  II.  438, 

484  and  n. ;  Don  Joan,  826  and  n.  $ 

poetry,  m.  267. 
Zamoka,  Lor.  du.  d.  1614.    His  Sagonto, 

U.  498,  499  a. 
Zapata,  Luis  db.    See  ^apata. 
Zapata,  Simeon,  f.  1635,  II.  602  n. 
Zapataxo  a  ZapatiUa  of  Oallardo,  III.  433. 
Zapatero  (El)  y  el  Rey  of  Zorrilla,  1. 166  «. 
Zarabandas,  what,  II.  462  and  n. 
Zaratb,  Fbbnando  db,  f.  1693,  III.  212  n. 
Zarate,  Fern.  Jacinto  de,  f.  1664.    Tale. 

m.  144  n.  ;  borrows  from  Lope,  n.  224 

n.  •,  plays,  372  n.,  423  and  n..  III.  446  ; 

not  the  same  with  Enriques  Gomes,  423  a. 
Zaratb,  Fr.  Lopbz  db,  d.  1668.    Invencion 

de  la  Cruz,  II.  490  and  n.;  poems  attrib- 
uted to  Lope  de  Vega,  II.  186  n. 
Zarzuelas  of  Diamante,  II.  426  }  of  Gal- 

deron,  400  n.  \  of  Candamo,  431  }.  of 

Pellicer,  432  n. 
Zatrilla  y  Yico,  Joseph,  f.  1686.    Enga- 

nos  y  Desengaiios,  III.  128  n. 
Zatala  t  Zamora,  Qaspar,  t.  ^780.    Dra^ 

mas,  ni.  354,  355  a. 
Zavalbta,  T.,  on  the  drama,  II.J130  it. 
Zayas,  MarIa  db,  f.  1637.    Tales,  II.  426u 

III.  143  and  a. 
Zedutz,  imitates  Lope,  IL  230  n. 
Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  ballads,  I.  133  j 

story  of.  III.  117. 
Zelos  aun  del  Ay  re  of  Galderon,  11. 374  n. 
Zeloso,  imitation  of  Celestina,  I-  243  and  n.; 

entremes  of  Ceryantes,  II.  128. 
Zeloso  Estremeno  of  Gerrantes,  n.  122  } 

of  MontalTan,  320  n* 
Zbno,  Apostolo,  n.  400  a. 
Zenobia  of  Galderon,  U.  400  and  a. 
Zepeda,  Romero  db^    See  Cepeda. 
Zbtallos,  Miguel  de,  f.  1738,  III.  256  and  a. 
Zoraida  of  Cienfuegos,  III.  362  and  n. 
ZoBRiUA,  Jostf,  on  Pedro  el  Cruel,  I.  166 

n.  \  on  Don  Juan,  II.  326  n.  *,  Azucena 

Bllvestre,  476  n. 
Zoszi,  A.,  on  Cultismo,  III.  448. 
ZuNiGA,  Diego  Ortiz  db,  Historia  de  Sevilla, 

I.  104  a.,  III.  199  n.,  428. 
ZoifaQA,  Francesillo  db,  burlesque,  II.  26  n. 
Zdbara,   Gomez   Eannbs    db,    Portuguese 

ohronioler,  I.  198, 199  and  n. 
Zurita,  Gbr  n.  db,  d.  1680.    Hist,  de  Ara- 

gon,  III.  171  - 173  and  n. ;  letters,  I.  486 

«.,  III.  163  and  n.  ;  DiAlogo  de  las  Leu- 

guas,  II.  20  «.  j  Passo  Honroeo,  1. 176  a. 
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